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SIZING COTTON | 
YARNS 
Laying the Fibre, 
| Strengthening the Yarn, 
and making a Smooth 


| Whar Running Warp Thread | 
| . Hawley’s Laboratories, Inc. |, 


* | | Laboratories and Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Are of vital interest to you. Are his costs lower? 


Can he produce more per worker? Costs are vital. 


Maximum use of the help available is equally so. 


Let's Talk It Over. Northrop Looms reduce costs and § 


-imcrease the product per worker. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


_ Southern Office Atlanta Pe Hopedale Massachusetts 
1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Five Men and a Hand- One Man and a ¥ale 


k equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 
<9 on a I beam trolley. 


A D the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 
same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block: is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of- Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows: you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Textile Mill Supply 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Framse 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 
cking 
Revolving Flat Cards Spaeters 
Sliver Lap achines Twisters 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 


Combing Machines Quillers 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby’ Doublers 
W itlows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning. Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Woo! Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office 
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Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies \ 
_ dig WHITIN MACHINE WORKS al 
al TEXTILE MACHINERY 4 
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3 Cone Roving Frames | | 
"MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS —= = 
_WHITINSVILLE ,MASS.U:.S.A. | | 
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Douglas Crown 
Starch 


MADE Re 


a A thin boiling starch for 
wa RAPIDS. | sizing yarns and fabrics 


Free from all impurities and foreign material, Douglas 
Crown Starch is especially adapted for sizing yarns and fab- 
rics. Unlike the ordinary method, Douglas Crown Starch. is 
- manufactured by a special process. First it is refined, then 
dried in large rotary vacuum driers under low temperature, 
thus eliminating crusting's and cooked particles. It is a refined 


thin boiling starch—essentially the most perfect textile starch 
made. 


Backed by years of sucsenatil use.. You will appreciate Its 
superior working quality. 


In addition to Douglas Crown, we manufacture a full line of 
starches—all made by our special process. 
DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH (a refined thin boiling starch) 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply samples and full in- 
formation. Write to 


PENICK FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

or to any of the following offices: 
Southern Representatives 


New Orleans, La. G. L. Morrison NE. Representative 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Montgomery, Ala. Marble-Nye Company 

New York, N. Y. 1305 Healy Building Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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A few of the 305 
Minter Homes 
now under con- 
struction in the 
village of Pacific 


Mills, Lyman, . 


South Carolina 


JNO. A. LAW, Preacdent and Weesurer 
HENRY W BEARDEN, 


Mills. 


ship hes 


Kitcnen 


DininG Room 


SAXON MILLS 


SPARTANBURG.S.G.. oot. 13, 1922. 


The Minter Homes Co., 


Greenville, S. C. 


Dear Sire:« 


We have been sltogether satisfied with the 


houses purchased from you both for the Saxon and Chesnee 


The quality of the material and workman- 


been good, as well as the service rendered 


us by you in connectiog with their construction. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., Engineers 
Floor plen of one type of residence in village of Pacific Mills, Lymaa, 8. C. 


Lockwood, Greene & Company, Boston, Mass., Engineers 


Winter Comes 


You may expect increase in your labor turn- 
over if Winter comes and finds poor houses in 
your village. Minter built houses are real homes. 
They defy winter. Along with Minter Homes 
you get service from experienced builders. Our 


contract covers the job in its entirety. Your 


architect’s plans can be Minterized with ease. 


Write us today about the houses you want. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes Corp. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


| 
| 
Yourns.truly. 
jal/d President. 
I | 
A 
PORCH 
| 
[ | 
Livina Room ORCH 
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Handling Artificial Silk 


(By Warreu F. Cooper, before Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers.) 


Artificial silk, over a period of 
years, has been manufactured and 
used in this country and abroad in 
ever-increasing quantities. The 
amounts have increased with leaps 
and bounds during the last five 
years. All branches of the textile 
industry have become consumers. 
Cotton manufacturers began to pur- 
chase artificial silk many years ago 
and individuals one after another 
have used more and more. 

In this great development each 
manufacturer has worked out his 
own ‘devices and methods for the 
best handling. A great deal of cut- 
ting and trying has been done to 
adapt machinery on hand to become 
machinery for handling artificial 
silk. Feeling that now the best 
methods of handling artificial silk 
are known, your directors have re- 
quested me to make these methods 
of handling the subject of a paper 
to be presented before your associa- 
tion. 


The ground to be covered is large 
and my suggestions cannot be com- 
plete. However, I will try to eall 
your attention to some of the meth- 
ods of handling and precautions to 
be observed. These will be taken 
up under the five operations— 
Winding, copping, warping, sizing 
and weaving. 

The first and most important part 
in winding artificial silk is the lay- 
ing of skeins on the swifts. It is 
necessary to determine the _ inside 
and outside of a skein. This is done 
by spreading it across both hands, 
your. fingers pointing away from 
you, until it is flat both widthway 
and lengthway. If both inside and 
outside are tight and flat, you have 
it right side out, or, in other words, 
just the way it left the reeling ma- 
chine. If, however, the inside is 
loose, and the outside tight, reverse 
it by turning inside out. 


With the inside and outside of a 
skein determined, the next step is to 
lay it on the swift and find the end. 
-The skein should be laid on the 
swift in the same relative position 
as If was made up on the reel—that 
is—outside on the reel should be 
outside on the swift. The skein 
should lie on the swift spread out 
evenly widthway as far as the swift 
will allow, and the switch bands 
should be. equidistant..from the 
swift-axis. Artificial silk is reeled 
with a crosswind and is laced with 


four tie-bands, to one of which the 
ends are tied. 

Remove the tie-bands by cutting 
them on the edge away from the 
knot; the tie-band to which the ends 
are fastened being the last one cut 
The end for winding is the one run- 
ning on the outside of the skein. 
Cutting them on the edge away from 
the knot will allow them to be 
pulled out easily without disturbing 
the lay of the yarn. Don’t break the 
tie-bands, as this has a tendency to 
break and split the filaments. Don't 
straighten skeins by beating on a 
shaker-pole, as this does not 
straighten the yarn but damages it. 
It is very important that the opera- 
tor be instructed to straighten 
skéins on hand as noted above. 

The process of winding from the 
skein to the bobbin is performed on 
a machine similar to that used for 
winding natural silk. The machine 
is of light construction and the 
speed is regulated to insure maxi- 
mum production with a minimum 
amount of stretching or breaking of 
the yarn; thus producing good work. 
The shaft of the winding machine 
should run at about 125 RPM, which 
gives an average thread-speed from 
the swift of 75 yards per minute. 

The spindle or arbor on which the 
bobbin is placed has on one end a 
friction-bowl, and on the other end 
a thumb-screw which is used to 
hold the bobbin in place against the 
friction-bowl. This bowl is about 
one inch in diameter and receives 


its motion by friction from a wheel 


about five inches in diameter, fixed 
to the main shaft of the machine. 

Some spindles or arbors are de- 
signed with a friction bow! on each 
end. In this case the thumb-screw 
is done away with and is replaced 
by a friction-bowl carrying an in- 
terior or female thread. This bow! 
holds the bobbin firmly on the spin- 
dle just as the thumb-screw does. 

Preventing Breakage. 

This type of drive is very sensi- 
Live in its action and is suitable for 
the winding of artificial silk, where 
a bobbin wound lightly is required. 
When anything occurs during the 
winding to prevent the thread com- 
ing freely from the skein, it will 
hold the bobbin stationary until the 
operator can straighten the skein; 
thus preventing the yarn from 
breaking. 

The traverse should have porce- 
lain guides that perfectly 
smooth and which should be in- 


spected at least three times a year, 
as they become worn or cut from 
It 


the constant friction of the yarn. 


is essential that the guides be per- 
fectly smooth so as to prevent the 
filaments from being broken. It is 
also essential that the skein be 
placed on the swift with the swift- 


. bands symmetrical, as noted above, 


thus allowing the yarn to come off 
freely from the swift. 

When yarn breaks during the 
winding operation and it becomes 
necessary to tie a knot, the opera- 
tors should be instructed to tie all 
flat knots. 

The humidity .of the room in 
which winding is being done should 
be carefully maintained. The ordi- 
nary daily fluctuations of humidity 
have their effect on the strength of 
the fiber. Dry conditioned air is 
particularly desired. During unsea- 
sonable damp weather, during a 
hazy, muddy spell, and particularly 
after mill holidays, it is necessary 
to heat promptly and thoroughly. 
and to ventilate the room well. 

Bobbin Sizes. 

The weight and size of bobbin 
used for the winding of artificial 
silk and the weighting of the swift 
are of great importance. Bobbins 
suitable for yarns ranging from 100 
denier to 150 denier should not be 
over three (3) ounces in weight and 
should conform to the following di- 
mensions: 


ween 

_ Inside of flanges... 2% inches 
Diameter of flanges... 2% inches 
Diameter of barrel _.. 2% inches 
The weighting for the _ swift 


should not be over 6-7 oz. 
Copping or Quilling. 

Owing to the stretch and uneven 
tension caused by the variation of 
the swift, it is not advisable to run 
the thread direct from the skein to 
the cop. To obtain the best results, 
it is essential to run the thread from 
a bobbin wound on a winding ma- 
chine; and then on a quiller to run 
from the bobbin to the quill or cop. 

The type of quills used for quill- 
ing artificial silk is the same as is 
used for quilling natural silk. The 
quilling machines are equipped with 
compensators to regulate the ten- 
sion on the yarn, as it passes from 
the bobbin to the cop or quill. All 
points of contact should be smooth, 
and should revolve (fiber or wooden 
wheels being used), thus eliminat- 
ing the friction that would be caus- 
ed otherwise. 

Artificial silk is subjected to a 
severe strain while being quilled 
and extreme care should be taken 
as to the uniformity of tension on 
each spindle. Thé spindle must be 
perfectly true, as any variation has 


a tendency to bruise or discolor the 
material where it comes into con- 
tact with the builder. Uneven ten- 
sion or strain upon the yarn will 
cause it to stretch, thus producing 
tight or bright picks, sometimes 
called shiny picks. 

Knots should be laid on the sur- 
face of the quill, not in the traverse, 
so that, during the process of weav- 
ing, the thread will draw freely 
from the quill. This is essential 
because any obstruction on the quill 
during weaving also causes tight 
and bright picks. 

The wind most suitable for arti- 
ficial silk is the 7-wind which can 
be produced ona natural silk quil- 
ler. The speed of the machine 


Should be regulated so that the 


spindle runs about 2400 RPM. 

The length of cop or quill should 
be not more than 5% inches. Using 
a cop or quill of this length, a 7- 
wind, and 1% inch throw, and build- 
ing it to % ineh diameter, it would 
hold approximately 1365 yards of 
150 denier yarn. 

The machine used for the warping 
of artificial silk is the same type 
that is used for natural silk. This 


is known as a “horizontal warper.” 


A “V” shaped creel should be used. 
It should be arranged so that all the. 
bobbins, when placed on the. pins, 
will be at the same angle as the 
leasing-reed. Any deviation from 
this rule has a tendency to put more 
friction upon the bobbin, and the 
thread may then come into contact 
with the side of the bobbins and 
break the filaments. 

At the commencement of a warp, 
all the bobbins should be as similar 
as possible in weight and diameter, 
so that the tension on all the threads 
is about equal. Care should be taken 
by the warper, when creeling, that 
the material is handled as little as 
possible; as the unsized yarn at this 
stage is of such a nature that the 
filaments easily split and break. — 

The warp is built up in sections, 
according to the number’ required, 
without handling or interfering 
with the threads after they have 
left the spacing-reed. The machine 
is so arranged that a beam can be 
placed on the back-side and the 
warp wound on without the risk of 
any entanglements. It is essential 
that the flanges of the beams be 
smooth and true, and that the beam 
be set to the exact width of the 
warp on the machine, in order to 
keep good sides and thus prevent 
high and low selvages. 

In preparing a warp for sizing on 

‘Continued on Page 12) 
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When the stock leaves the comber 
it goes to the drawing frame in the 
case of combed work. When the 
stock is not combed it goes direct 
from the card to the drawing frame. 
Uncombed stock is known as carded 
stock. The objects of the drawing 
frame are (1) paralleling the fibers, 
which is accomplished during the 
drafting, by pulling the fibers past 
one another, (2) to make the sliver 
more even, which is accomplished 
by doubling the slivers. 


The number of drawing processes 
through which the stock passes va- 
ries from two to four, depending 
upon the class of work to be pro- 
duced. If the stoék is combed we 
usually have two processes for the 
coarser numbers and three or some- 
times four processes where the 
numbers are to be fine and‘ very fine. 
When the stock is carded it is the 
rule to have two processes for 
coarser numbers, three processes 
for medium, and four for the fine 
numbers. The drawing processes 
are named in the order according to 
their receiving the sliver, that is 
first drawing, second drawing, third 
drawing and four drawing, that is 
if there are all four processes. The 
last process is often referred to as 
the finisher drawing. )ach division 
is called a head and each head has 
from four to six deliveries. Each 
delivery has fed into it at the back 
about five or six ends of. sliver. 
These five or six ends that are fed 
in at the back are drafted and de- 


livered from the front drawing rolls 


to the calender rolls and wound into 
a can in the form of one sliver. 
These cans from the first drawing 
are placed at the back of the second 
drawing, five or six ends being fed 
into one delivery of the second 
drawing, and these are then drafted 
and delivered to a can at the front 
of the second drawing in like man- 
ner-to those of the first drawing, 
and so on till eacn process of draw- 
ing is finished with. 

It is necessary that the drawing 
frame be equipped with a number 
of stop motions. (1) To stop the 
machine when ends run out or 
break at the back, this preventing 
singlings. (2) To. stop machine 
when the sliver breaks between 
front drawing rolls and the calender 
roll, this preventing waste from be- 
ing made. (3) To stop machine 
when the cans at the front are full, 
this also preventing waste made by 
the cans becoming too full. The 
first mentioned motion to stop ma- 
chine when end breaks or runs out 
at the back works as follows: Each 
strand of sliver which is fed in at 
the back of the machine passes over 
a guide spoon, which is supported 
near its middle, but the lower end is 
heavier than the upper end. The 
weight of the sliver when passing 
over this spoon holds the upper end 
down, but when the sliver breaks or 
runs out the weight is released from 
the upper end of the spoon and the 
lower end being heavier, lowers Its 
position, coming in contact with a 
projection on an oscillating shaft. 
This bottom part of the spoon com- 
ing in contact with the oscillating 
shaft, prevents the shaft from 0s- 
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Frames 


cillating. This throws a_ spring 
to the loose pulley. 

When the sliver breaks at the 
front of the machine between the 


front drawing roll and the calender 
roll the action to stop the machine 
is as follows: Two levers are piv- 
oted at a point near the front of the 
machine, one of these levers runs 
under the drawing rolls back to near 


the oscillating shaft referred to 
above. This level is weighted so 
that it will lower at the back end 


when the pressure is released at the 
front end. The front end of this 
lever extends forward for a few 
inches, the end resting just under 
the other lever than runs to. the 
front. The front end of the second 
lever extends forward to just past 
the top of the coiler tube. Another 
lever which 


holds the trumpet in 
place comes just above the. lever 
that extends to the front as men- 


tioned above. There is an adjust- 
able screw on the under side of the 
trumpet lever. This screw rests 
upon the forward lever when the 
sliver is passing through the trum- 
pet. The tension of the sliver pass- 
ing through the trumpet pushes the 
front end of the trumpet lever 
down. This causes the adjustable 
screw to rest against the front end 
of the forward lever. This forward 
lever in turn holds the front projec- 
tion of the baek lever down, the 
back end. for the lever being up. 
Now when the end breaks at the 
front the tension is released from 
the trumpet, the trumpet lever 
rises, permitting the forward lever 
to rise, then the weight on the back- 
ward lever eauses if to lower at the 
hack, the back end of this lever 
coming in contact with a projection 
on the oscillating shaft, preventing 
oscillating, the machine being stop- 
ped in like maner as before. 

When the can is full the plate in 
the coiler head is lifted by the up- 
ward pressure of the sliver, the 
upper end of the coiler tube pushes 
the end of the forward lever up, 
this allows the back end of the back 
lever described above the lower in 
the same maner as above, the end 
coming in contact with the projec- 
tion on the oseillating shaft, stop- 
ping the machine in the same way 
as above. 

Gearings of a Drawing Frame. 

The séveral heads of a drawing 
frame in any one line are driven 
from a main shaft which is located 
underneath the frames. This main 
under shaft receives its motion from 
overhead motor of main line shaft. 
The drive of each head from the 
lower shaft is by means of a belt, 
there being a tight and loose pulley 
at each head, so that each head can 
be stopped and started at will. with- 
out interfering with the other 
heads. The tight and loose pulleys 
are located on the front drawing 
roll shaft. A gear of 24 teeth on this 
front roll shaft drives the calender 
rolls and the coiler, another gear of 
°4 teeth on the front roll shaft 
drives the third and fourth drawing 


rolls. A gear of 20 teeth on the 
front roll drives the second drawing 
roll. The calender rolls and. the 
coiler are driven..as.follows:. -The 


24-tooth gear on the front drawing 
roll meshes with and drives a 45- 
tooth gear which is compounded 
with a 30-tooth gear. This 30-tooth 
gear drives a 24-tooth gear on the 
calender roll. The calender roll has 
a diameter of two inches. This 24- 
tooth gear on the calender roll 
drives another gear of 24 teeth, this 
24-tooth gear being on a shaft with 
two level gears. One of these bevel 
gears has 16 teeth, the other 12 
teeth. The 12-tooth bevel drives a 
40-tooth bevel which carries the 
drive by means of an upright shaft 
to the can table at the bottom of the 
right shaft is a 12-tooth gear which 
machine. At the bottom of this up- 
drives a 33-tooth gear. Gompounded 
with this 33-tooth gear is a nine- 
tooth gear which drives the’ can 
table gear of 60 teeth. This gearing 
is for a 10-inch can. The 16-tooth 
bevel gear mentioned above drives 
another level of 16 teeth, this one 
being compounded with a 33-tooth 
gear, the 33-tooth gear driving the 
coiler gear of 100 teeth. The drive 
from the front to the third and 
fourth rolls is, the 24-tooth gear 
meshes with and drives a 100-tooth 
gear. Compounded with this 100- 
tooth gear is a 44-tooth gear. This 
44-tooth gear is the draft change 
gear, and drives a 60-tooth gear on 
the back roll. On the other end of 
this back roll is a 26-tooth gear 
which drives a 28-tooth gear. Com- 
pounded with this 28-tooth gear is a 
33-tooth gear which drives a 20- 
tooth gear which is on the third roll. 
On the end of the front roll opposite 
the 24-tooth gears mentioned above 
is a gear of 20 teeth which drives a 
gear of 37 teeth. Compounded with 
this 37-tooth gear is a gear of 28 
teeth. This 28-tooth gear drives a 
32-tooth gear which is on the second 
drawing roll. The diameters of the 
drawing rolls are as follows: Front 
roll, 4% inehes, second roll, 1% 
mehes, back roll 1% inches. The 
draft of the above layout figured 
from the calender roll to the back 


roll for common leather covered 
rolls is as follows: 


which is 5.509. The actual draft of 
a frame with metallic top roll varies 
from this because in the case of 
common leather rolls the cotton 
passes between the bottom and top 
rolls in practically a straight line, 
whereas in the case of the metallic 
top roll, the sliver is crimped as it 
passes between the rolls, giving the 
metallic rolls an equivalent of a 
common roll of larger diameter. To 
find the draft for metallic rolls we 
allow for this crimpage by increas- 
ing the diameter of the rolls. The 
back roll is usually a 46-pitech roll, 
that is, it has 16 flutes for each inch 
in diameter. When this is the case 
we add 47 per cent to the diameter 
of the back roll and with this in- 
creased diameter proceed just as 
with the common roll calculation. 
Should the back roll have a pitch 
of 24, allowance of 33 per cent is 
made on the diameter. The draft 
found in this way for the metallic 
roll will be found to vary some with 
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the weight of the sliver, but is as 
near as practical to correct. 
Production. 

To find the production per day 
for one delivery of drawing: Multi- 
ply revolutions per minute of calen- 
der rolls, times number of hours per 
day, times number of minutes per 
hour, times diameter of calender 
roll, times 3.1416, times weight in 
grains of one yard of sliver, times 
percentage of time run (an allow- 
ance of 20 per cent is usually made 
for stoppage) this product divided 
by number of inches per yard (36), 
times grains per pound (7,000). Re- 
sult is pounds per delivery day day. 

Example: The calender roll is 
three: inches in diameter and makes 
i40 r. p. m. and the frame is pro- 
ducing 50 grain sliver, what is the 
production in a day of 10 hours, 
with an allowance of 20 per cent for 
stoppage? 

140 x 60 x 10 x 3 x 341416 x 50 x 80 


36 x 7,000 
which is 125.66 pounds per delivery 
in 10 hours.—A. R. Hill, in Progress. 


To Standardize Philadelphia 
Textiles. 


Philadelphia. — Standardization of 
all raw materials entering into the 
manufacture of textiles and of all 
substances used in the operation of 
textile mills in Philadelphia has 
heen decided upon by the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association. This 
action taken recently at a meeting 
of the board in- the Manufacturers 
Club, was said to have been proba- 
bly. the most important step of the 
local organization since its forma- 
tion. 

The standardization will affect 
such important factors as the moist- 
ure content of cotton, worsted, wool- 
en and silk yarns and the strength 
of dyes and soaps. At the outset the 
new standards will apply only to the 
raw materials entering into the tex- 
tile trade, but this is only the open- 
ing wedge, as later they will be 
made to apply to the finished goods 
as well. 

“Philadelphia, the textile center 
of the world, will be known as the 
producer of only the best in textiles 
as soon as our program is definitely 
under way,’ a member of the asso- 
cintion said. “Philadelphia textile 
manufacturers have long felt the 
need for standardization and now 
have something on which to base 
their standards.” 

For the present there is no plan 
fo establish a separate standardiza- 
tion bureau in Philadelphia. The 
association using all of the present 
facilities available. The co-opera- 
Lion of the United States Bureau of 
Standards at Washington will be 
sought, and it is believed that every 
possible assistance will be given the 
local organization by that branch of 
the Federal Government. In addi- 
lion, the laboratories of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia Testing House will probably 
be called upon to Jend their aid to 
the product. 


| 
5 
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A Greener Developed Blue 
than 
Pontamine Diazo Blue M 


and one as easily discharged to a clear, permanent white is 


Pontamine Diazo Blue BR 


Both types possess excellent solubility, dye level and can be used on all 
classes of cotton goods, Dyeings show very good fastness to light, wash- 
ing and perspiration. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co.. Inc. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


! 
tite 


How. the principles of art may be 
applied in designing was outlined in 


an address by J. H. Dearle before 
the British Textile Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Dearle’s address in part 
follows: 

The production of a pattern de- 
pends upon the observance of two 
governing principles, or sets of 
principles—those relating to con- 
struction and those concerning de- 
sign. The making of a really good 
and beautiful pattern involves, in 
addition to these, the earnest appli- 
cation of the principles of art, so 
that there are three sets of estab- 
lished or recognized considerations 
which must be heartily exploited if 
we are to produce patterns which 
are worth the doing. The most im- 
portant of these are the principles 
of art, for whatever may be the 
construction and the design of a 
pattern, if it be not conceived in the 
spirit of art, it will have no lasting 
virtue—if, indeed, it have any virtue 
at all worth regarding. 

As I am. concerning myself chiefly 
with the principles of art, I will not 
exhaust your patience by discussing 
the various bases of construction— 
the plans upon which the pattern 
may be formed—nor such matters as 
composition of line spacing, radia- 
tion, distribution of masses, har- 
mony and contrast of color, and the 
rest. 

Yet I would not have you think 
that I in any way undervalue the 
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Art Designing 


importance of these matters. The 
principles of construction are hand- 
ed down to us by tradition, and in 
these days seem to be invariable. 
They are as indispensable to the 
making of patterns similarly 
definite principles are to the eleva- 
tion of a building or a great engi- 
neering structure; in short, they are 
the fundamental scientific rules 
which cannot be ignored, and may 
be readily acquired by any diligent 
student. 

But however well such principles 
are pereceived and faithfully ad- 
hered to, we shall not necessarily 
secure thereby a beautiful house or 
pattern as the case may be. It is 
the superstructure which appeals 
first to the artistic sense; and if we 
invest our structure with a super- 
ficial treatment which is inappro- 
priate in character, disproportionate 
in its parts, ill-considered in its or- 
namentation, or in badly conceived 
ecoler, then we shall not have ac- 
complished in our finished work, 
however well executed it may be, 
that which we set out to do. 

We shall fail on account of one 
or all of these defects to produce a 
thing which will give joy to our 
fellows, or more than passing pleas- 
ure to ourselves; we shall fail be- 
cause either through ignorance or 
carelessness we have not applied to 
our structure one at least of the 
important governing principles, and 
probably the most important of all 


—the principles of art. 

It goes without saying that a pat- 
tern should be much more than the 
mere breaking of flat surfaces; that 
may be done by the distribution of 
mere shapeless thoughtless 
smudges, showing no care even for 
the first of the principles I have 
mentioned. 

But if we set a novice to arrange 
such meaningless forms in accord- 
ance with accepted principles of 
construction, by the time he can do 
them all with readiness he will have 
mastered the first principle of pat- 
tern-making. If he then conceive 


the idea of converting those forms 


into something of interest—as, for 
instance, a flower, a sprig, or maybe 
varieties of them, and perhaps com- 
panion them with something else of 
interest—then he is on the way to 
the expression of design, but may 
still be far from the application of 
the principles of art if the forms he 
has adopted indicate no real knowl- 
edge of Nature’s beauty, or if the 
objects he selects, or the treatment 
and arrangement of them, show no 
understanding, determination, imag- 
ination, or individuality, which to- 
gether may be expressed by one 
word—vitality. 

As we are all born with a soul, so 
we are at the outset possessed with 
these artistic facilities, although in 
many cases they are neglected and 
fade away. It must not be assumed, 
however, that the exercise of such 
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faculties is confined to the produc- 
tion of architecture, pictures, or 
patterns, or to any other of what 
are called either the fine or the les- 
ser arts. There are multitudes of 
outlets, but we are not all endowed 
with the same power of expression. 


It is the power of expression of 
these faculties, or rather the en- 
couragement and cultivation of 
them and their application to pat- 
tern designing, that calls for our 
greatest efforts in order that the 
output may be worthy of our coun-. 
try and comparable with the great 
and inspiring examples of the past. 

Since if is admitted that it is at 
least very often that the color at- 
tracts the eye to the virtues in the 
design, if is not easy to over-esti- 
mate the importance of securing to 
it the finest quality and character. 
[ should certainly encourage my 
pupil to study such theorists as 
Chevreul and others, for that is a 
short cut to an understanding of the 
scientific reaction of colors and 
tones. He will learn thereby the 
effects of colors in juxtaposition, the 
results of proportionate and dispro- 
rortionate distribution of contrast- 
ing colors, the necessary treatment 
of a large number of varied colors 
assembled in order to secure the 
necessary harmony, and the rest. 

I am bound to say, however, that 
I should not permit my pupil to be 
obsessed, especially on the matter 

(Continued cn Page 26) 
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Deliveri 
Lynchburg Di F h W k 
irect From the Worrs— 
HE location of our plant at 
MiSs. “ALA \ GA. Colu mbia 


Saltville, Va., makes it the log- 


ical source of supply for all 
Southern consumers of Soda prod- 
ucts. 
: Southern textile mills who use 
| Sam Mathieson Chemicals are assured 


of fresh materials and prompt de- 
liveries at a considerable saving in 


Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western transportation charges. 


Railway, 37 miles from the line of the Southern 


at Let us serve you direct from the 
For all points in the South, freight differen- works in both carload and less- 
tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any than-carload quantities. 


other plant manufacturing soda products. 


25 WEST 43% STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Bicarbonate of Soda \S& 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 


Sesquicarbonate of Sod. 
Bleaching Powder- Sod. 
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Side Movements of Heald Cords. 


In many of our weaving sheds to- 
day one is struck by the uneven 
motion of the healds on many of the 
looms. Upon examination it is no- 
ticed that the short leather straps to 
which the healds are corded do not 
work in a perpendicular manner, 
but have more of a side pull on the 
healds instead of a straight lift. 

Now any side movement on healds 
puts more. strain on the warp 
threads which pass through the 
eyes of those healds, and this means 
more chafing on the yarn with the 
resultant increase of breakages. If 
the yarn suffers in this respect, so 
do the healds, for breakages are 
bound to occur oftener than is nec- 
essary under proper working condi- 
tions. The cause of the above is 
attributable to nothing else but the 
continuation of the old method of 
threading the top healds cords 
through the heald staves. The holes 
in these staves in the majority of 
vases are not directly in line with 
the roller straps. If any Weavers 
or tacklers doubt my statement, let 


them look at the looms in their 
charge, more particularly plain 
looms, 


It will be noticed that the short 
bands which go through the stave 
holes and hook the healds on the 
roller leathers are the offenders. We 
must remove them, but before doing 
so a hole must be punched in the 
roller straps about an inch above 
the one that is already in the straps. 

Next take a piece of cord about, 40 
inches in length, and tie the ends 
together in a reef knot. Having 
done this, pass the roller strap faf- 
ter unhooking if) through the cord 
loop taking care to keep the knot 
immediately in front of the strap, 
then pass the opposite end of the 
cord through the hole and pull it 
taut. If placed on properly, the 
cord will be halched round the strap 
at the knot end, and the free end 
will pass through the hole in strap. 
Take the free end and pass it under 
the top staves of the healds, then 
hook it on the hook. 

Now raise the staves with one 
hand, and taking hold of the cord 
_ between the second and third staves 
hook it on the roller strap hook. Cut 
off the short band that is threaded 
through the heald staves, but do not 
touch the top short band which will 
be required for highering or lower- 
ing the healds when necessary. 

iffect of Moisture. By the above 
method it is always possible to have 
your roller straps working perpen- 
dicularly, for if they are not so all 
you need to do is to unhook the long 
band and thread it through the 
staves in another place. This is not 
possible with the old method. Un- 
derneath the loom the threading of 
the bottom bands through the holes 
in the bottom staves does not affect 
the perpendicular motion of the 
healds, because the wood jack rods 
allow for adjustment. 

[ have often seen weavers piecing 
healds which have been worn 
through by the pressure of the 
bands when working with a pulling, 
sideward movement, not at all con- 
ducive to good work and weaving. 

In humidified sheds the uniform- 
ity in the amount of moisture main- 
tained has an effect on the healds 
which puzzles many weavers. Should 
the steam be turned.off. for. seme 
time the healds begin to wobble 
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about though the roller straps may 
he set perfect. The tackler may be 
asked to tighten the healds, he does 
so unthinkingly; the result is that 
when the moisture is turned on 
again the healds become so taut that 
many of them snap, causing the 
weaver endless trouble and work. 
From an economic standpoint alone 
it becomes apparent that where ar- 
tificial humidification is used it is to 
the employer's as well as the weav- 
ers’ and tackler’s advantage to have 
someone in control who thoroughly 
understands the effect of extremes 
in either direction. 

It is noticeable that the heald eyes 
snap oftener on some looms than 
others, even though the same sorts 
are being woven and the same kind 
of healds used. There is a reason 
for this which perhaps very few are 
aware of. The snapping of the 
healds in’ the middle of the loop or 
eye, is often brought about by the 
jerking and sagging motion alter- 
nately imparted by the treadle 
bowls not being in contact with the 
tappits throughout the whole of 
their revolution. If you notice one 
of your warp sheds working jerkily, 
look under the loom for this defect 
when the loom is in motion. If you 
can see. the light between the bowls 
and tappits, look out for heald 
breakages on that loom should you 
get an inferior or old set of healds 
in at any time. — Cotton Factory 
Times. 


Various Foreign Market Reports on 
Knit Goods. 


Washington.—A bulletin issued on 
the knit goods situation in the va- 
rious markets in the world is based 
on the reports.of the different con- 
suls and trade commissioners. 

The demand for men’s heavy knit 
underwear is increasing in England. 
Outerwear is also in good demand, 
but interest in hosiery continues 
slight. Hosiery and knitting mills 
in Scotland have been forced to cur- 
fail production, and the industry is 
greatly in need of new business. 
Fancy knitted woolen outerwear is 
in demand in Scotland at the pres- 
ent time. 

Italian knitters are doing a good 
business in artificial silk goods, but 
real silk knitted fabries are in 
smaller demand. Venezuela is plac- 
ing large orders for Italian knit 
goods, while France is also looking 
to Italy for supplies. Norway is 
calling for silk. ties and stockings. 
Bulgaria requires knit. goods of 
every description, and Australia is 
also taking considerable quantities. 

German manufacturers are losing 
a big part of their hosiery business 
because of their failure to make de- 
liveries. Cancellations are growing 
heavier every day, and the mills are 
finding it difficult to secure new 
business. 

In Syria the market for knit goods 
is very limited because of the short 
winter season and the fact that the 
people still cling to the native cos- 
tume. A survey of the market 
showed litthe American-made un- 
derwear in stock, but there is an 
opening in this market for certain 
types of underwear in so far as 
other conditions permit. Italian and 
British knit goods are apparently 
favored at the present time. 

The bulk of the ladies’ stockings 
sold in South Africa at the present 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Nothing takes the place of LEATHER, 


They have paid for 
themselves several times 


HE right belt in the right place. The 
right quality of leather, the right tan- 
ning methods, the right weight, flexibility 
and thickness to transmit the right amount 
of power—this is what the Graton and 
Knight Standardized Series of Belts means. 
And this is belting economy. 
Out in the Middle West the manager of a 


large mill after making several severe tests 


with different sorts of belts decided to rebelt 
his entire mill with leather. Among the 
leather belts that were used for making the 
tests were some members of the Graton and 
Knight Standardized Series. 

The Graton and Knight Belts stood the 
tests so much better than any of their com- 
petitors that they were chosen for the job. 

And this is what the manager of the 
mill* wrote us some years later: 

“Some of your belts have been running for 
several years and as they are in as good condi- 
tion as when they were installed we are unable 
to give you any opinion as to the length of ser- 
vice we will get out of them, but at this time 
we are convinced that they have paid for them- 
selves several times.” 

Send for the book “The Standardization of 
Belting,” and at the same time let us know 
the type of power transmission you are most 
interested in. This book tells how, through 


constant study and analyzation of transmis- 


sion problems, we have developed a series of 
belts to meet every condition. 

We will gladly have a Graton and Knight 
engineer call upon you and place at your 
disposal one of the widest belting experi- 
ences in the world. 


*Name upon request. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Norwich, Conneticut Plant of the 
J. B. Martin Company 


First Aid to Daylight 


ICTURED above is the J. B. Martin Company’s Norwich 
plant, where quality silk velvet fabrics are produced un- 
der ideal working conditions. 


Here, nothing has been overlooked that might possibly impair 
the workers’ vision or retard production. 


In this, as in the Company’s other textile plants at Taftville 
and Montville, Connecticut, daylight’s most effective ally has 
been enlisted by painting the walls and ceiling with OJACO 
Mill White. | 


Consult the nearest OJACO distributor for 
complete details concerning OJACO Mill 
White or write to us direct 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 
Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Phantom view 

shows how the 
Clipper laces 

© belts with a stag- 
gered grip alter- 
| nating long and 
short hooks. 


To let you test 
the advantages 
of Clipper Belt 
Lacing in your 
own plant and on 
your own belts, 
we offer you a 
Thirty Day Trial 
Absolutely Free. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
THE WORLD OVER 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


| Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
Anyone can lace a belt with the 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| ees send Clipper Please have sales- Please send full in- 

Belt Lacer on 30 man call a formation regarding 

days trial. monstrate Clipper Belt Clipper Belt Lacer. 
Lacer. 

Address 


Handling Artificial Silk. 

(Continued from Page 5) 
this type of machine, it is well to 
bear in mind that the warp must be 
placed on the beam as light as pos- 
sible, preferably a soft beam. On 
the other hand, if the yarn is sized 
and is being prepared for the loom 
then a hard beam is preferred; and 
more tension should be applied 
when beaming. 

There are other types of warping 
or beaming machines used for arti- 
ficial silk; one such as that now be- 
ing used for beaming cotton. This 
machine is used in preference to the 
horizontal type when a warp is re- 
quired having a range of 100-1000 
ends. A “V” shaped creel is also 
used for this machine similar to the 
one used for the horizontal machine, 
but it is much longer. | 

As noted above in winding and 
quilling, a dry atmosphere is essen- 
tial in warping artificial silk, and is 
even more important in this opera- 
tion than in any other, and should, 
therefore, be very carefully watch- 
ed. In a moist atmosphere the yarn 
expands, causing it to sag, and mak- 
ing it impossible to beam uniformly. 


Sizing Warp. 


The sizing machine is especially . 


designed for and adapted to artifi- 
cial silk, and is capable of sizing the 
material according to requirements. 

It is not advisable to size more 
than 1500 to 2000 ends at one time. 
When a warp with more than this 
number is required, it is advisable 
to use more beams, and to run them 
together on the rebeaming or dress- 
ing machine. Owing to the “stretch” 
of artificial silk, and particularly so 
when in contact with: the size, the 
tension on the back beam, when siz- 
ing, should be as light as is consist- 
ent with good working. When the 
warp is sized, there is not the same 
risk of the material stretching; and 
good results are obtained by making 
the weaver’s beams hard with press 
rollers. 

In the process of sizing, the beam 
should be measured about every 100 
yards. If the beam should “measure 
out,” that is, prove to be high on 
one side and low on the other, the 
attendant should build up the low 
side to the required height by the 
insertion of paper. Then the presser 
roll is so adjusted as to prevent a 


recurrence. 


The success of artificial silk weav- 
ing during the last few years # at- 
tributed, to a considerable degree, to 
sizing. Just as sizing is essential to 
the successful weaving of single cot- 
ton yarn, so is it essential that the 
filaments of artificial silk be bound 
together by an adhesive substance 
to strengthen them during the proc- 
ess of weaving. Artificial silk, prop- 
erly sized, can be used in all quali- 
ties of cloth. 

For machine-sizing the following 
formulas are those most suitable for 
artificial silk: 

(1) 3% lbs.—Flexible Starch, 
11% lbs—Corn Starch. 

This mixture is dissolved in 3 gal- 
lons of water, after which it is 
poured into a tank that contains 15 
gallons of water. The contents are 
then boiled and stirred for from 145 
to 20 minutes. 

Before using this preparation it 
should be allowed to cool down to a 
temperature of 80-90 degrees F, and 
this temperature should be main- 
tained during the process of sizing. 
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(2) 14 gallons—Water, 


5 ibs. —Gelatin, 
3 OZS. —Glycerine. 

Boil the mixture until scum dis- 
appears; which will require about 
i5 or 20 minutes. 

To preserve this preparation add 
4 ounces of benzoate of soda to 10 
gallons of solution. 

This preparation can be used cold 
during the process of sizing. 

Formula for Skein Sizing: 

60 lbs. —Gelatin, 
198 gallons—Water.. 

Soften the gelatin by allowing it 
to stand for a few hours, then boil 
for 15 to 20 minutes; allowing the 
bath to cool until it ts luke-warm 
before entering the silk. Dip the. 
yarn in the bath, then hydro-extract 
for 15 to 20 minutes. The yarn is 
then ready for the drying machine, 
but should be shaken out before 
drying, to prevent the threads from 
ticking together. 

This formula is preferably used 
for yarn having additional twist; 
that is 4 turns extra to the inch. 

Sizing formula No. 2 can also be 
used successfully for skein sizing by — 
omitting the glycerine. 

Weaving. 


The weaving of artificial silk 
warps needs rather more care and 
adjustment than that of either nat- 
ural silk or cotton warps. The warp 
must be placed on the beam hard 
and level, and must be of the same 
width as the reed space of the warp. 
The heddles should be of either 
round or flat wire. They should not 
be crowded. on the harness frame, 
as this would result in chaffing and 
splitting of the yarn; thus produc- 
ing streaks in the woven cloth. 
There should not be more than 30 
heddles per inch of 30 to 32 gauge 
wire placed on a frame. 

Care should be taken that the 
heddles are as smooth as possible, 
and without shoulders; any projec-~ 
tion interferes with shedding and 
causes breakage in the material— 
hence floats, felters and other im- 
perfections. 

In weaving warps made of 75 de- 
nier, 100 denier and 150 denier arti- 
ficial silk, the gauge wire suitable 
for these sizes of yarn would be: 

75 denier—No., 30 gauge wire, 
100 denier—No. 30 gauge wire, 
150 denier—No. 32 gauge wire. 

Attention must be given to the 
reed; the ordinary strong wire is 
unsuitable; and is very detrimental 
to the weaving, owing to friction on 
the material. The reed most suit- 
able is the flexible reed, made of fine 
wire with rounded edges. This pre- 
vents strain and jagging of the fila- 
ments, and helps the material to 
weave better. All reeds should be at 
least 3% inches deep from balk to 
balk, and should be set sufficiently 
deep in raceplate on loom to allow 
yarn to pass through the most flex- 
ible part of the reed. This allows 
knots to pass through and prevents 
threads from becoming stretched, 
which, if not prevented, would re- 
sult in shiny streaks in the woven 
fabric. 

Loom Setting. and Speed. 

The shuttle-race requires special 
attention as it must be perfectly 
smooth, or better still, covered with 
felt or swansdown to form a cush- 
ion for the bottom shed. This en- 
ables the shuttle to pass freely over 
the threads without bruising, split- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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EDWARD B. HOOK, JR. 
(Lockwood, Greene & Co.) 


Edward B. Hook, Jr., 
been promoted from assistant man- 
ager of the Charlotte office of Lock- 


EDWARD B. HOOK, JR. 


wood, Greene & Co. to manager of 
the Atlanta office, a promotion that 
was won by efficient work. Ed was 
bern at Augusta, Ga., on Sept. 2 


? 


has recently 


1889, and attended the Georgia Tech. 

After leaving college he was em- 
ployed by the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company as power plant 
operator and repair man and later 
going with the Tennessee Power 
Company worked his way up to as- 
sistant to the chief engineer in 
charge of developments. 

Later he returned to the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company as su- 
perintendent of construction and 
filled that position for four years 
until the World War. 

He entered the Navy and was de- 
tailed as expert aide to the officer in 
charge of the Naval Air Station at 
Galveston, Texas. 

In January, 1919, he entered the 
employment of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. as resident engineer in charge 
of construction work at the Addison 
Mills, Edgefield, 8. C. : 


Later he was supervising engineer 
for Lockwood, Greene & Co. at the 
Winnsboro Mills and others. 


Ed is married and has one child. 
He has been a member of the Char- 
lotte Rotary Club and the Charlotte 
Country Club. 

Besides being an efficient engineer 
he has a personality that makes 
friends. 


JESSE M. HOWARD. 
(E. lL. Dupont de Nemours & Co.) 


Jesse M. Howard is a salesman 
connected with the Charlotte office 
of the E. L. Dupont de Nemours & 


JESSE M. HOWARD. 


Ce., but beeause of his experience 
and practical knowledge he is used 
as a demonstrator of dyestuffs. 


Jesse was born at Wadesboro, N. 
C., Aug. 341, 1883, and attended the 
N. CG. State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, where he special- 
ized in the chemistry of dyeing. 

Leaving college he entered a cot- 
ton mill and spent a number of 
years acquiring a foundation of real 
practical textile knowledge. 

He became overseer of dyeing at 
the Gibson Manufacturing Company, 
Concord, N. C., and later filled the 
position of superintendent of the 
Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Com- 
pany, of that city. 

Having a knowledge of chemistry 
hacked hy a successful practical ex- 
perience in dyeing and bleaching 
and rated as one of the best men in 
his line in the South, his services 
were sought by the E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co. and he was added to 
their organization about four years 
ago. 

With the advances being made by 
the South in the manufacturing of 
fine colored goods and in the estab- 
lishment of finishing plants, Jesse 
Howard is a valuable addition to the 
Dupont staff. 

He is married and has seven chil- 
dren, 
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Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HOW Much Do Oil Stains 
Cost You Each Year? 


HE net loss due to stained goods can easily be 


saved by using the only lubricant that will 
_ stay in the bearings and off goods—that’s 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


The Modern Textile Lubricant 
for all Textile Machinery 


ON-FLUID OIL, since it clings to bearings, is 

the ideal lubricant for all textile machinery— 

it avoids loss from oil stains and maintains a con- 
stant protective film between metal surfaces of bear- 


ings. 
And as for economy—-NON-FLUID OIL actually 


costs least per month of any known lubricant— 
one application outlasting several of liquid oil. 


The Result:—Better Lubrication at less cost per month 


Try the test that has won out in 70% of the 
country’s leading mills---fill out coupon fer free 
testing sample and valuable ‘‘Bulletin on the 


Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” Y 


New York & New Jersey as 


/ 
/ 
Lubricant Go.’ yy 


/ & N. J. 
J Lubricant 


Co, 


401 Broadway 


New York 

send testing 

Samples and 

Bulletin on “Lu- 

brication of Textile 
Machinery” to 


southern Agent, L. W. Thomason 
“harlotte, N. C. / 


Ample Stocks At Our Branches 
Charlotte, N. €. / 


Greenville, S. C. / 
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Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 


ANNOUNCES 


LOW ROUND-TRIP WINTER TOURIST 
RATES FROM ALL PRINCIPAL STATIONS 
TO WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA 


Tickets on sale from October to April with liberal 
stop-over privileges at intermediate stations in 
each direction, carrying final return limit June 
15, 1924. 


Fast through trains with convenient Pullman 


Sleeping Car service during Winter tourist sea-. 


son. 


For further information call on Ticket Agent, or 


address: 


W. L. MeMorris, 
General Passenger Agent 
Norfolk, ; Va. 


E. W. Long, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


leaders in the community. 


Division Passenger Age nt 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Me 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY © 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
John L. Robinson & Co. 
Cotton 
PY Home Office 


Codes 
aa Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


Box 621 


> 
Niet 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 


All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


- - - N. €. 
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Service Work of the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Company 


(J. F. MeCrudden, before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers.) 


The Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company is in the city of Chester, 
Pa., which has a population of 60,000 
and during the war the census 
showed about 80,000. It is located 
about 20 miles out of Philadelphia, 
on the direct route between New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, 


with splendid train service between 


Chester and Philadelphia or Chester 
and Wilmington. All three cities 
furnish employment to many textile 
workers. Of Chester's population, 
the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany employs about 2,500 people in 
its four Chester plants. Of this 
number about one-half are women. 

There was a time in Chester, ac- 
cording to residents of the town, 
when mill workers and mill work 
were quite looked down upon. To- 
day, the social activities of Aber- 
foyle. Manufacturing Company em- 
ployees form a large part of the so- 
ciety columns of the local news- 
papers, and Aberfoyle employees as 
extensive property owners are ad- 
mired, respected and accepted as 
Credit 
for such a change in the morale and 
conditions is frankly and openly 


conceded throughout the town to 


service or personal work. 
Organization. 


The organization of service work 
in Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany was not along any hard or fast 
rules, or, strictly speaking, scientific 
lines. It has been the outgrowth of 
a feeling on the part of the execu- 
tives, that while much attention was 
being given to the machine, that the 
employee or operator was being 
somewhat neglected. The thought 


‘oecurred that if we gave the same 


attention to employee as we have 
always given to the machine, that 
we could make the life of the work- 
er happier and more content, and 
that by a proper co-ordination pro- 
duction could be improved and bet- 
ter efficiency obtained. After much 
preliminary work, performed with 
sincerity of purpose, the company, 
several years ago, caused the estab- 
lishment of centralized service and 
employment departments. It was 
that such work was an experiment. 
It is true that some of the foremen 


did not understand it and resented 


if as usurping their authority; the 
employees did not understand it and 
considered it with suspicion, alert 
for the slightest trace of paternal- 
ism or attempt to meddle with their 
affairs. Frankly, they could not see 
any necessity for its existence. 
However, the management of the 
Aberfoyle realized that, like the 
establishment of the public school 
system, it took education to make 
education appreciated, and with that 
in mind, the service department at 
first existed, finally was accepted, 
and now has become such a factor 
of the organization that if attempt 
was made to do away with even a 
part of the work, foremen and em- 
ployees would very seriously object. 
A service department was subse- 
quently inaugurated, and a direetor 
of service was appointed. At the 


present time the organization of this 


department consists of a director, 
employment assistant, personal ser- 
vice worker, absentee clerk, file 
clerk, insurance clerk, miscellane- 
ous clerk, stenographer, assistant in 
charge of recreation activities, three 
doctors (medical, dental and chirop- 
odist), nurses (dispensary, visiting, 
and patroling), and seamstress for 
each plant. 

This service department has com- 
plete-charge of the followinging de- 
partments and activities: Employ- 
ment department, dispensaries, em- 
ployees’ life insurance, health and 
accident insurance, maternity bene- 
fits, cafeterias and band, rest rooms, 
library, savings funds, service com- 
mittee, vacation pay system, textile 
school co-operation, recreational ac- 
tivities, and loans. 

Employment. 

As in almost every plant, the first 
step in organizing service work was 
centralized employment. Every ef- 
fort is made to select the right per- 
son for the right place, and employ- 
ment interviewers and foremen co- 
operate to this end. A great deal of 
stress is placed upon the available 
file, and even if there is no opening 
for the applicant when he comes in 
for interview, his qualifications and 
experience are carefully considered 
for possible future reference. In this 
way, Aberfoyle can honestly state 
that in even a labor shortage it has 
a waiting list. The department is 
not ready to make the statement, 
however, that the names on this 
waiting list are always those of 
skilled and desirable workers when 
the opening occurs. It encounters 
the same difficulties with its avail- 
able file as any other industry, and 
it is frequently found when the ap- 
plicant is sent for, that the person 
is working elsewhere. 


All matters of hiring, transfer, 
discharge and rate changes are re- 
ferred to this department. It also 
has charge of assigning and distri- 
bution of clock cards, serial num- 
bers being used for the indication of 
departments. No elaborate system 
of record-keeping is used in this 
work. A few statistics regarding 
termination of employment for the 
computing of labor turnover figures 
are kept, but these are sent for an- 
alysis to the statistical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which gives its services to the. in- 
dustries of Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity. This method is found very sat- 
isfactory and gives the department 
time to do much more work in fol- 
lowing up new employees and is in 
accordance with the management’s 
theory that statistics showing up 
weaknesses are not as important as 
correcting the actual difficulty. 
Therefore, a constructive, rather 
than a destructive principle, is used. 

Routine and equipment for service 
and employment work is uniform in 
each of the four Aberfoyle mills. 
Each has its own service employ- 
ment department, rest room, cafe- 
teria, dispensary and method for 
caring for the girl's. uniforms. 

Absenteeism is even a_ bigger 
problem than labor turnover -in al- 
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most any industrial plant. This dif- 
ficulty brought about the establish- 
ment of fully equipped medical dis- 
pensaries and the full time doctor 
gives a general physical examina- 
tion to each new employee, as well 
as furnishing free medical services 
in all but confinement cases, to 
Aberfoyle employees. The dispen- 
saries in the plants are under the 
supervision of trained nurses. The 
two larger plants are provided with 
a patroling nurse whose duty it ts to 
keep in touch with all members of 
the service committee as well as 
other employees, and to report on 
all conditions found during her pa- 
trol. The plant doctor divides his 
time between the four mills. 

Safety work, safety appliances, 
and eternal vigilance have been so 
well developed throughout the 
plants that accidents are at a mini- 
mum. The majority of cases which 
come to the dispensary are colds, 
throat troubles, eye troubles, bilious 
attacks, and other ordinary difficul- 
ties. An infirmary with beds ac- 
commodates such cases where em- 
ployees feel unable. to remain at 
their work temporarily, but are not 
ill enough to be sent home. Milk 
and eggs is furnished at a nominal 
cost to any employees who 
found to be under weight. 

One of the soundest principles of 
the entire Aberfoyle medical depart- 
ment is their firm belief in the fact 
that three-fourths of the cases that 
apply there for assistance are not 
actual physical ailments, but a phy- 
sical result of a mental disturbance. 
Keeping this in mind, nurses and 
doctors work in close co-operation 
with other members of the. service 
department who are asigned to per- 
sonal service work. All kinds of 
cases are brought to their attention. 

Dental Dispensary. 

The two larger plants also have 
fully equipped dental dispensaries 
in charge of a competent dentist, 
and dental examination is. given 
from these mills to employees of all 
four mills. 
employees at a nominal sum, which 
covers costs of materials only. 

Chiropodist. 

One of the most popular features 
of the medical department is the 
chiropodist’s chair, and this doctor 
generally is booked up for a week 
ahead. Old and faithful employees 
have made the statement that this 
chiropodist has saved them many a 
day to production where previously 
they had had to take time off be- 
cause of difficulties with their feet. 

Absenteeism Visiting Nurse. 

In spite of doctor, dentist and 
chiropodist, there apparently al- 
ways must be a certain amount of 
absenteeism, so. the absentee clerk 
of the service department each day 
by 8 a. m. receives her report from 
the foremen, from which she makes 
out a route for the visiting nurse, 
who calls on all unexcused first day 
absentees. A Dodge roadster is used 
for transportation, Every effort is 
made to keep this work at a mini- 
mum, and according to graphic an- 
alysis of statistics for the plants of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, Aberfoyle 
continues to hold a steady place for 
lowest absenteeism. 

Fresh blue uniforms are provided 
all female employees. These uni- 
forms of attractive styles are placed 
in the imdividual steel locker pro- 
vided for each employee. laundered 


are . 


Dental work is done for- 
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and repaired by a seamstress in each 
plant; all furnished the employee at 
the company’s expense. / This fea- 
ture has given to the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Company a type of 
female employee possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. 
Life Insurance Pension. 

Some years ago the company in- 
corporated the group life insurance 
plan, insuring each employee for 
five hundred dollars after one month 
of service, and increasing the policy 
one hundred dollars each year 
thereafter until a maximum of fif- 
teen hundred dollars been 
reached. This policy is given with 
no cost to the employee. As yet the 
company has formed no definite 
plan for pension, each case being 
considered individually. Recently, 
in some cases where disability is 
permanent, the conversion clause of 
the group policy has been a wonder- 
ful assistance in caring for such 
employees, In some few cases, 
Aberfoyle has caused itself to be 
made beneficiary of the policy, 
which has been continued by the 
company, and a fund established for 
monthly payments to disabled em- 
ployees until the maximum of the 
policy is paid back to the employee. 

Health and Accident Insurance. 

During the past year, a co-opera- 
tive plan of health and accident in- 
surance was installed, whereby ém- 
ployees were enabled to take out for 
20 cents per week insurance giving 
benefits of $10 per week for a period 
of 13 weeks for any kind of sickness, 
non-occupational or oecupational 
accident. The fact that the Penn- 
sylvania compensation laws 
the maximum of $12 on occupational 
accident benefits makes this policy a 
very attractive offer. Another 
unique feature of the policy is the 
fact that the length of illness is not 
accumulative during the year. In 
other words, the employee may de- 
rive benefits amounting to practi- 
cally 50 weeks, providing it is nat 
of any one itiness. 
7 Maternity Benefits. 

The Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company has further supplemented 


this policy by agreement to pay 
maternity benefits amounting to 


$40 to employees at the time of con- 
finement. 
Cafeterias. 

Among the first units of service 
work to be installed were the cafe- 
terias, where good, wholesome food 
aft a nominal sum furnished. 
Every effort is made to make these 
self-sustaining, though no profit is 
realized. This has been accomplish- 
ed during the past two years, al- 
though no charge is made against 
the place for rental, heat, and light. 

Occasionally some service work is 
done through furnishing meals to 
these whose home conditions war- 
rant slight financial assistance ‘in 
securing nourishing food. 

Rest Room. 

Large rest rooms, provided with 
piano and Victrola and well fur- 
nished in cretonne and wicker, with 
writing desks, reading tables and 
plenty of magazines are available to 


employees during the noon hour 
Smoking rooms are . furnished . for 
and well patronized by the men. 


During the winter, musical and ed- 
ucational programs are given in 
both rest rooms. and cafeterias. 

All during the year the all-Aber- 
foyle Band, composed of 32 instru- 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break, 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


J oseph A. Vogel Co.  Wilmingten. Del. 


Roving Flyers 


Every one machine .made, sepa- 


rately tested and inspected, insur- 
ing regularity in form, with no 
variation in weight. | 
Curved slots uniform in width, with smooth, 
highly polished edges. 


Inside of hollow arm has an absolute smooth 
surface. | 


Flyers. rigid, pressers of uniform weight, 
smoothly finished, perfectly balanced and 
tested before leaving our shop. 

S. S. & F. Co.’s Roving Flyers are in service 
in eighty-five per cent of the Southern Mills, 


proof positive that they give service and 
satisfaction. 


LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Overhaulers and 
Repairers ot Cotton Mill Machsnery 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V. Pres. and Sec. 


Manufac'(urers 


W. H. MONTY; 
Pres. and Treas. 
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ments, gives Thursday programs 
three times a month at the main 
plant and once a month at the sec- 
ond largest plant. The band is a 
co-operative proposition, partially 
sustained by the company and par- 
tially through occasional dances and 
social events run by the band men. 
Library. 

A small library of about 100 books 
has been in use in each of the mills 
for about a year. An average of 
250 books out of the 400 have been 
in use each day. A regular library 
system is used, and fines collected 
on overdue books. 

Savings Fund. 

The company co-operates with 
one of the local banks in encourag- 
ing thrift through a system of pay 
envelope deduction, whereby the 
company deposits such deductions 
to employees’ credit upon their au- 
thorization. Such deposits have 
averaged over $50,000 during the six 
months’ period with about two- 
thirds of the employees of the com- 
pany registered. 

Service Committee. 

All of these activities are con- 
trolled principally by the employees 
themselves through the medium of 
a shop representation system, 
known as the service committee. 
Representatives are selected by de- 
partmental popular ballot from al] 
departments and it is absolutely an 
employee vote, as foremen and ex- 
ecutives are not permitted to bring 
influence to bear. 

A description of this body and its 
‘duties is as follows: The service 
committee is a non-executive or 
advisory body, organized for the 
purpose of educating employees re- 


Smokeless 


GRATES | 
STOKERS | 


Sectional side elevation of McClave Hopper-Feed Hand 
Stoker, showing pre-heated air arch, coal 


lies Pre-Heated Air Arch 
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garding plant policies and the cor- 
rect method of reporting difficulties, 
and for the purpose of promoting 
their co-operation with the foremen 
and executives of the plant. 

Any suggestions, complaints, mat- 
ters pertaining to production and 
anything of interest to employees 
may be brought up in these meet- 
ings. All items will be given prompt 
and serious attention through the 
service department, and action will 
be taken immediately or explanation 
made as to why requests cannot be 
complied with. The management 
finds that it is to its advantage to 
use this committee as a medium for 
laying before the employees the dif- 
ficulties often found in complying 
with some of their requests, and it 
always endeavors to lay all the de- 
tails before the committee. 

The Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company has always made. clear to 
its employees that the management 
of the plant is at all times in the 
hands of the executives of the com- 
pany and consequently the employ- 
ees do understand that their service 
committee is a non-executive body 
and it functions in an advisory ca- 
pacity only. 

Duties of Service Committee 
Members. 

1. To be prompt at and take an 
active part in all service committee 
meetings. 

2. To be loyal Aberfoyle employ- 
ees, trying to create and stimulate 
interest in loyalty to one another 
and to Aberfoyle and its affairs. 

3. To report all matters existing 
in their respective departments det- 
rimental to the general health and 
safety of the workers; matters 


tending to retard production, after 
having consulted with their respec- 
tive foremen, and all other matters 
of moment to employees; and, also, 
to enter into all discussions pro and 
con. 

4. To carry back to their co-work- 
ers the content of each meeting, 
particularly the items referring to 


their own department. 


5. To mtroduce new workers in 
their department to fellow-workers, 
escort new workers to their locker 
rooms, and to the cafeteria, and 
make them acquainted with the 
privilege, policies, etc., of their 
work here. 

Service committee meetings are 
held every two weeks on Wednes- 
day morning at 10 o'clock. The time 
is paid for by the company—piece 
workers getting paid at the average 
rate of ‘the hourly earnings of the 
department in which they work. 

Passes are turned in by the piece 
workers to the secretary of the 
committee directly after the meet- 
ings, by whom they are turned over 
to designated representative of the 
service department, who makes out 
the allowance slips and sends same 
to the various foremen to be filled 


' in with the rates, O. K.’d, and for- 


warded to the payroll. 

All kinds of difficulties are brought 
up by the committee and means of 
caring for them discussed. The 
committee has gradually learned to 
eliminate destructive criticism and 


confine their business to construc- 


tive work, although freedom of dis- 
cussion on all topics pertaining to 
the plant is encouraged. Matters 
pertaining directly to production 
are not discussed unless the matter 
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has been first referred to the fore- 
man whom it affects. The commit- 
tee chairman makes inquiry as to 
whether the foreman has _ been 
properly notified and if it has been 
overlooked, instructs the person re- 
porting same to consult the fore- 
man. Thus employees are instruct- 
ed in the correct method of report- 
ing difficulties, as well as being 
given a safety valve for pent-up 
feelings in case they really have a 
grievance. 

| Shop Paper. 7 

Minutes of these meetings are 
mimeographed and sent to each 
committee, the foremen, superin- 
tendents, and other executives of the 
company and posted on bulletin 
boards of the various departments, 
thus somewhat taking the place of 
a shop paper. 

Recreation. 

Almost all recreational activities 
originate, are planned and carried 
out through this committee’s efforts. 
Dances, dancing classes, dinner par- 
ties, noon-hour programs, picnics, 
field days, excursions, ball games, 
tennis’ tournaments, swimming 
matches, English classes, sewing 
classes, minstrel shows and bazaars 
have all been attempted and suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

The mercerizing of yarn and 
weaving of cotton textiles is some- 
what a routine proposition; too 
much routine for workers eventu- 
ally leads into ruts, and too much 
work and no play has a tendency to 
make industrial workers dull; there- 
fore, with typical consideration, the 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company 
has provided its employees with a 
Country Club comparable with any 


Combustion — One Result 


Higher Efficienc 


BSENCE of smoke is a recognized sign of high com- 
bustion efficiency, indicating that all combustible 


McClave Products 


Mechanical Stokers 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers 
Hand-Fired Stokers 
Anthracite Stokers 
(Type M-A) 
Shaking Grates 
Cut-Off Grates 
Dumping Grates 
Round Grates 
Incinerator Furnaces 
Bagasse Furnaces 
Wood-Burning Furnaces 
Argand Blowers 
. (Rorced-Draft) 
Sectional Expansion 
Boiler Fronts 


Blower Regulators 


and grate operating mechanism. 


spread nuisance. 
now legally required. 


The McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker (for all bitu- 
minous fuels) will enable you to comply with the anti- 
smoke ordinances of your city. 
the legal requirements of any municipality. 


The pre-heated air arch that is an exclusive McClave 
feature makes smokeless combustion possible. A descrip- 
tion of this and other distinctive advantages of the 
McClave Hopper-Feed Hand Stoker is given in an illus- 
trated booklet. Write today for your free copy. 


Buffalo 
Chattanooga 


material in the fuel burned is being utilized. 


It is more than that; it is the abatement of a once wide- 
In most cities, smokeless combustion is 


It is guaranteed to meet 


McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY 
Sole makers of the famous McClave Grates since 1883 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices or Representatives: 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 


Greensboro 
Greenville 
Mem phis 
Milwaukee 


Nashville 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 


Owensboro 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Salt Lake City 


St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Syracuse 
Topeka 
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other in this country for comfort 
and recreation. This model club- 
house is proyided with artistic sit- 
ting rooms, exchange, dining room 
and the wide verandas are used in 
conducting dances .during the win- 
ter season; they easily accommodate 
over 100 couples. This Country Club 
is situated about one and a half 
miles out of Chester and is reached, 
within walking distance, by two car 
lines. At the present time an auto 
bus runs a regular schedule there 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 


After the club was obtained, it 
was turned over to the employees to 
run and govern. In the first and 
second years of its history, the man- 
agement assumed the greater share 
of the financial responsibility in the 
effort to edueate the employees to 
take an interest in it and out of 
door life. The membership during 
this time grew steadily and in Feb- 
ruary of last year the club expenses 
were puf on a budget basis, and 
through the membership fees, num- 
erous and various sports, recrea- 
tional activities, and other attrac- 
tions, it has been practically self- 
supporting. A big bazaar forms a 
large: source of revenue and gives 
the women employees opportunity 
to display their ability as needle- 
workers, cooks, etc. 


The membership fee of the club 
is $5 per year, or $6 per year taken 
out of the pay envelope at the rate 
of 50 cents per month. This allows 
the member every privilege, and the 
right to bring with him—mother, 
father, wife, husband or children 
under 16 years of age—provided any 
of the above mentioned are not em- 
ployees of the Aberfoyle; in order to 
enjoy the privileges of the club, 
employees must be members. | 
During the first season it was de- 
cided that since the employee rep- 
resentation plan had proven so suc- 
‘cessful in the plant, that the same 
method should be tried in the gov- 
ernment of the Country Club and its 
affairs; thus a board of governors 
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was formed of employees elected by 
their co-workers, and the number 
of representatives based according 
to the number of people employed 
in the department. This year the 
plant committee, called the service 
committee, and the board of gover- 
nors have been merged and form 
one body of about 60 members. This 
body elects its president and vice- 
president and the advisory board 
(composed of the president of the 
club, the service director of the 
Aberfoyle and three members ap- 
pointed by the management) ap- 
points the treasurer, recording sec- 
retary and membership secretary. 
This. group 
month at the club, to discuss and 
vote upon all matters pertaining to 
its finances and welfare. 

The object of the club, according 
to its constitution, is as follows: “In 
the spirit of true neighborliness, we 
shall promote a love of outdoor life, 
we shall encourage active participa- 
tion in all forms of athletics pro- 
vided and we shall strive for good 
fellowship in all business and social 
relations of members and their fam- 
ilies.” 

Three tennis courts were con- 
structed; a dance pavilion was built 
for out of door dancing in summer; 
a moving picture screen and outfit 
were installed just beyond the pa- 
vilion and benches were provided 
for those employees who do not care 
to dance on Wednesday and Satur- 
day nights, but who enjoy watching 
the movies flashed on in the out-of- 
door theatre as soon as darkness 
permits. A baseball diamond was 
laid out in approved style and a 
grandstand, bleachers and _ score- 
board were erected, making one of 
the finest grass diamonds in the 
Philadelphia district. 

Last, but not least, an outdoor 
swimming pool — 100x50 — was built 
just below the clubhouse. It is rec- 
fangular in shape, four feet deep in 
the centre for beginners and the 
less confident, dropping gradually to 


meets one evening a. 


a nine-foot depth at each end. A 
semi-circular bulge is built in on 
one of the 100 foot sides, with water 
three feet deep for the “kiddies.” 
The pool is provided with full 
equipment. A life guard is in at- 
tendance from the formal opening 
of the pool about the first of June 
until the middle of September. 
Shower baths and lock rooms have 
also been provided. 

Clothes baskets, equipped with 
proper upholstery and supplied with 
clean limen are offered to mothers 
who desire to give their infants the 
advantage of visiting the club 
grounds. 

Besides supervising these various 
activities, the service department 
also thoroughly investigates re- 
quests for loans. During war times 
these requests were very numerous, 
but now have been cut down to a 
minimum and are only granted with 
the understanding that interest at 
the rate of six per cent shall be 
paid on all loans over fifty dollars, 
and the agreement regarding re- 
payment provides for 10 per cent of 
the total loan to be deducted from 
the regular pay envelope each week. 
| Coal. 


The service department has also 
been assisting in securing coal for 
employees, although this has been a 
difficult problem during the past 
two years. Payment for coal comes 
through deduction of three dollars 
per week from the pay envelope. 


Vacation Pay System. 


The Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company closes its entire plant the 
week before Labor Day, and pro- 
vides a vacation pay system for all 
employees who meet the require- 
ments as set forth by the service 
department. The company sets aside 
for the purpose of computing the 
vacation pay to be allowed, the pe- 
riod beginning March 26th to Octo- 
ber 27th, of the year. For all em- 
ployees who have a rating of 100 per 
cent for attendance during the pe- 
riod named, 100 per cent of their 
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average weekly pay is given. For 
the employee who has one day of 
unexcused absence—90 per cent is 
given—85 per cent is given for two 
days unexcused absence—and a re- 
duction of 5 per cent for each addi- 
tional day of unexcused absence 
until the total reaches seven days 
on which 60 per cent pay is allowed. 
Over seven days of unexcused ab- 
sence, no pay is allowed. This has 
been considered profitable by the 
company, and has resulted in maxi- 
mum production during months 
which formerly were the source of 
considerable trouble in this respect. 
Textile School Co-operation. 

The service department co-oper- 
ates with ‘the employees of the com- 
pany in the financing of the Textile 
School course by advancing the full 
tuition fee plus car fare to the am- 
bitious employee, and then deducts 
10 per cent weekly from wages or 
salary of employee until the whole 
amount is refunded. At the end of 
the school term if employee is suc- 
cessful in obtaining a_ certificate 
from the Textile School that all re- 
quirements of the student have been 
complied with, the total amount de- 
ducted from wages or salary of em- 
ployee is refunded him. In other 
words, the company encourages the 
attendance of its employees to Tex- 
tile School courses by paying all 
costs. 


Foreign Employees. 


It is probable that the question 
regarding percentage of foreign em- 
ployees will be asked. It is true 
that Aberfoyle has an extremely low 
percentage, possibly three per ‘cent 
of the entire payroll. However, it 
has been proven that extensive ser- 
vice work and even shop represen- 
tation can be carried out with a 
large foreign element. 


Now comes the questions: How 
do you overcome the presentiment 
that often comes to the mind of the 
worker, that the money expended on 
service work would be mare pref- 
erable in the pay envelope? Our 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


H. Wallace, Greenvilie, &. C. 


Claud B&B. Her, Greenville, C. 


We are ina position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
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UNNECESSARY EXPENSE 


Why should you go to the 
heavy expense of repainting 
walls and ceilings when a trial 
of 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


will convince you that a wash- 
ing with this unusual cleaner 
will give results that many 
times prevents this unneces- 
sary repainting expense. 

This. is not an invitation to 
experiment with an untried 
product, for Wyandotte Deter- 
gent is saving maintenance 
‘eost in hundreds of mills the - 
country over. 

It is equally as successful in 
the cleaning of marble, tile, 
mosaic floors, and wainscoting, 
also enameled surfaces. 

Wyandotte Detergent is 
guaranteed to produce the, re- 
sults claimed for it or the trial 
costs nothing. 


Order 
house. 


from your supply 


Indian in diamond 


im every package 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


URE, 
OLS MFGR. COMPANY 


§ome 
Recommendations 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 
Lynchburg Division 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
We beg to say that we have 
been using your MI CLEAN- 
SER as a SCRUBBIING-POW- 

DER for several years. 


And we find that it gives 
BETTER RESULTS than any 
preparation of this kind that 
we have EVER USED. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 
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answer is, that it is all a matter of 
education in convincing the em- 
ployee that benefits extended, to in- 
clude his happiness, contentment, 
and permitted to reach every mem- 
ber of his family, together with 
more constant employment, produce 
a far greater return than money in 
a pay envelope that would only pro- 
duce a temporary benefit to the 
wage earner. Fortunately, our em- 
ployees are in a position to see for 
themselves that all.of this has act- 
ually happened. 

Does this extensive service work 
pay? Is it appreciated? Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Company has been 
forced to consider this question 
from an absolutely self-interested 
viewpoint. It is true that service 
work can only .bring intangible re- 
sults with no method of actually 
measuring them. But throughout 
Aberfoyle there is a spirit of good 
fellowship and eager co-operation 
which warrants the unanimous “you 
bet it does” which comes from ex- 
ecutives and all employees when the 
question is put to them. 

In securing even more tangible 
evidence that the work has paid, it 
might be well to state that Aber- 
foyle has been kept running with 
nearly full production during the 
troublesome past two years, and 
production is a factor always sought 
for by mill management. 

As for the appreciation of em- 
ployees, heart-warming testimonials 
and graphic comparisons of present 
day conditions with those of some 
few years ago, were given to this 
company af. what is known as our 
twenty-five-year service group din- 
ner, when about 70 old: employees 
were presented with gold service 
pins. The company has 104 employ- 
ees who have been with the com- 
pany over 20 years, 55 who have 
been in our service over 15 years, 85 
over 10 years. 

It is true that there are probably 
some employees who do not appre- 
ciate: what is being done for them, 
but there has to be a certain num- 
ber of these people in any organi- 
zation, and what difference does it 
make to the majority who are work- 
ing heart and soul to win them 
over. 


We do not claim that the outline 
as here given is the panacea in re- 
lation to labor problems, nor do we 
advise the adoption of our plan as a 
remedy for the correction of trou- 
blesome conditions existing else- 
where. We believe that each plant 
is confronted with problems pecu- 
liar to the class of manufacturing 
performed as well as geographical 
location, and make up of employ- 
ees. 

Our: experience, however, has 
given us confidence that there are 
possible ways and means to be em- 
ployed in the solving of problems in 
reference to the personal work of 
the plant—and with the exercise of 
the proper amount of patience and 
study, that much can be done to 
make improved conditions. 

To make service work. effective, 
the executives of a plant must be 
entirely sold to the idea that the 
things the cotton department pro- 
poses to do are absolutely sound and 
constructive, and in this connection 
we believe that no half-way attitude 
will answer... The. work. must have 
the full support of the executives 
behind if, and all of the work of a 


service department must be sup- 
ported 100 per cent. Any house di- 
vided against itself will fall, and for 
the plant owner who assumes an 
attitude that “he will try anything 
once,” and will base his conclusions 
on a short experiment, will not se- 
eure the results he anticipated. His 
attitude is wrong, and consequently 
his plan will be a failure. 


Start Work to Fix Underwear 
Standard. 


Work of establishing definite 
standards of sizes and qualities in 
the knit underwear industry was 
definitely started at a meeting of the 
standardization committee  repre- 
senting the industry at a meeting 
held at Utica in connection with the 
convention of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica at the Hotel Utica on Tuesday, 
November 13. The committee is 
composed of representatives of the 
manufacturers organization together 
with representatives of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers and Furnishers and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 

When definite standards have 
been worked out in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Standards, U. 8. 
Department of Gommerce, the man- 


ufacturers’ association will issue 
licenses to all manufacturers, re- 
gardiess of association affiliation, 


who produce merchandise conform- 
ing to the standards adopted. This 
license will entitle the manufacturer 
to affix to his merchandise a stamp 


or label guaranteeing that it is in 
conformity with the standards. A 
severe penalty, including loss of 


license and attendant publicity, will 
be imposed in cases of misuse or 


abuse of this label or stamp. The 
proposition received sincere en- 
dorsement from the retailers who 
saw in it a way to eliminate the 


present substandard merchandise by 
diverting public favor towards rep- 
utable merchandise. ° 

A move that is regarded as of 
utmost importance to the manufac- 
turer, distributor and consumer of 


‘knitted underwear embraces a sug- 


gestion made that manufacturers be 
urged to move the label on under- 
wear from its present location at 
the back of the neck around to a 
point at the front of the garment, 
between the second and third but- 
tons. This label would carry the 
chest and trunk measurements. The 
advantage, it was pointed out by 
retailers and producers alike, would 
be that proper sizes could be sold 
simply by opening the front of the 
customer's shirt and looking at the 
label,. eliminating guesswork and 
the necessity for remeasuring. 

It was pointed out by Charles 
Mann, president of the New York 
State Clothiers’ and Furnishers’ As- 
sociation, that less than 25 per cent 
of the men who buy and wear knit- 
ted underwear know what size they 
wear, and. that such a move to 
change the location of the _.label 
would be of inestimable value to 
those who constantly forget their 
sizes. For two-piece garment, the 
label would be in the same place on 
the shirt and at the top of the 


waistband in the drawers. 
The advisability of such a move 
for women was discussed, but it was 
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decided that, on the recommenda 
tion of Dr. O. E. Klingaman, head of 
the research division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
committee should wait until an in- 
vestigation of the situation had 
been made by the retailers before 
taking any action. Dr. Klingaman 
cited experiences of his division to 
prove that women buy sizes not in 
accordance with what they should 
wear but what they would like to 
wear. He cited as example the 
camouflage used by shoe manufac- 
turers in labeling shoe sizes. 

It was explained that, from the 
men’s angle at least, such transpo- 
sition of the label would serve to 
abolish the practice of substituting 
sizes, which was characterized as 
one of the worst menaces confront- 
ed by the industry. The present 
system of putting labels in the back 
of the neck could not be attributed 
fo anything more vital than habit. 

Considerable discussion of the 
question of factors governing sizés, 
such as elasticity and shrinkage, 
took place and a questionnaire to be 
sent out to all manufacturers in the 
organization was submitted. The 
questionnaire seeks to determine 
various points as to proper sizing, 
such as the average shrinkage and 
elasticity factor in knitted gar- 
ments of various gauges and of va- 
rious types of yarn. Results of the 
questionnaire, together with sample 
garments, will be submitted to the 
Bureau of Standards as soon as 
possible. 

Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the 
association, read letters from a 
number of laundry owners asking 
for information that would enable 
them to launder knitted underwear 
more efficiently, and the committee 
voted to prepare a set of standard 
laundering: instructions to be dis-~ 
tributed to the laundrymen as soon 
as possible. Charles Hamlin; who 
represents the manufacturers in the 
Bureau of Standards, will start 
work on such instructions at onee. 

Discussing the question of shrink- 
age, F. R. McGowan, of the Bureau 
of Standards, pointed out that dyed 
cotton hosiery is shrunk practically 
to the limit, and will not shrink 
further upon washing, and the man- 
ufacturers determined therefore to 
seek to find some way by which the 
shrinkage element in knit under- 
wear could be determined so that 
garments might be sold so shrunk 
that they would retain their size 
after washing by the consumer. 

The general opinion was that the 
average elasticity of 10-cut knit 
underwear is about 25 per cent; that 
a size 40 garment should measure, 
when contracted, 32 inches, but it 
was pointed out that fine-gauge knit 
fabric is more elastic than coarse, 
and the standardization work will 
require designations allowing for 
that factor. 


Textile Stocks Slow. 


According to the weekly average 
of 25 cotton mill stocks as released 
by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., and Greenville, 8..C., the average 
price stands at 139.28 compared with 
139.36 last week, trading in mill 
shares for the week being quiet 
with little interest. 

Marlboro, with a loss of $6. per 
share, Belton $4 and Dunean $3, 
were the only stocks to show any 
material losses. The continued de- 
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cline in Marlboro being due to the 
passing of their quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent. The stock sold a few 
weeks ago at 95. Anderson, Erwin, 
Judson and Orr all showed gains in 
bid prices, though very little stock 
changed hands. 

Preferred shares remain quiet, 
Dunean preferred being the only 
stock to be sold in volume during 
the week. 


Thursday, November 22, 


Bosson and Lane Issues Handsome 
Book. 


Bosson and Lane, well known 
manufacturers for products for 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing and 
printing, have just issued a practi- 
cal handbook which lists all of their 
products and gives valuable infor- 
mation in regard to their applica- 
tion. The book should. be in the 
hands of every person connected 
with bleaching, dyeing, finishing and 
printing of textile fabrics and a 
copy may be had upon application 
to Bosson and Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
The book has chapters devoted to 
the following subjects: sulphonated 
castor oil, bleaching oil, B and L 
anti-chlorine, monoline oil, bleach- 
ers’ bluing, kerolene, and other B 
and L-products. In addition it gives 
very practical and valuable infor- 
mation on bleaching faults, boiling 
off silk, dyeing turkey red and other 
similar and useful information. 


Goods Going Into Consumption. 


It is figured that the purchasing 
power of farm products is now at 
the highest point in three years, and 
trade reports from the West in 
general are quite flattering. Sears- 
Roebuck's sales for October totalled 
$22,576,000, the largest for the cur- 
rent year—an increase of 13.26 per 
cent. Montgomery Ward's, $15,165,- 
000, the largest of any month in 
their fifty years’ history, and an 
increase of 47.4 per cent over last 
year. With such figures and the 
continued tremendous movement of 
general freight over the railroads, 
there can be little question that 
goods are going into consumption, 
and are not piling up—From Mar- 
ket Letter of Hunter Manufacturing 
and Commission Company. 


Wade H. Gray Dead. 


Found in a dying condition with 
a glass containing a violent poison 
at his side, Wade H. Gray, former 
president of the W. 8. Gray Cotton 
Mills at Woodruff, died at his home 
in Brevard, N. C., at 12:45 o'clock 
Friday afternoon, according to 
statements by Coroner C. W. Hunt, 
who expressed the opinion that the 
poison had been taken with suicidal 
intent. No inquest was held. 

Mr. Gray, who was 46, moved to 
Brevard some months ago and be- 
came interested in the textile in- 
dustry in that town, after disposing 
of his interest in the W. 8. Gray 
Mills at Woodruff. He was also in- 
terested in the Spartanburg county 
mills recently placed in the hands 
of receivers. 

The body was removed to Wood- 
ruff, his old home, and funeral ser- 
vices were held Sunday morning at 
41 o'clock. Mr. Gray is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Idalene Gray, who 
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Why a Morse 


was in Asheville at the time of his 
death, three daughters and _ two 
brothers, as follows: Mrs. George 
H. Wyman, of California; Mrs. R. S. 
Sleigh, of Brevard, and Miss Emma 
Gray, student at Lucy Cobb College 
at Athens; J. P. Gray, representative 
from Spartanburg county, of Wood- 
ruff, and I. W. Gray, president of 
the First National Bank of Wood- 
ruff. 


Mill Supply Company Will Build 
New Home. 


Representing an investment of 
well over $100,000, a new four-story 
home is to be erected by the Char- 
lotte Supply Company at Mint and 
First streets, Charlotte, according to 
announcement. Bids for the con- 
struction of the building are being 
asked, it is stated. 


Plans for the structure have been 
completed by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., and specifications have been 
mailed to a number of prospective 
hidders, J. Norman Pease, 
of the local branch of the company, 
declared last night. 


Constructed of brick and steel, the 
building will be one of the finest of 
its kind in the South, it is stated. 
It has been especially designed for 
handling the commodities in which 
the Charlotte Supply Company spe- 
cializes and according to announce- 
ments, the building and the site 
upon which it is to be constructed 
represent a total investment of ap- 
proximately $150,000. The site se- 
lected for the new building was 
purchased by- the company about 
four years ago and is regarded as 


one of the most desirable in the city . 


for the purpose. 


The new structure will front 40 
feet on Mint street, utilizing only a 
small portion of the entire frontage 
of the company’s lot. The Charlotte 
Supply Company handles various 
kinds of mill supplies and ranks 
high among such organizations. 

Officials of the company include: 
Albert Clark, president; Eugene B. 
Graham, vice-president; H. W. Eddy 
secretary and treasurer. The com- 
pany is now located at 20-24 East 
Fourth street. 


Enlarge Textile School Building. 


Raleigh, N. C—North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering will build new power 
plant and enlarge textile building. 
The new steam plant will have ap- 
proximately 1,000 boiler horsepower 
which will supply steam for heating 
college buildings and operating new 
250 k.v.a. turbo generator. The 
power generated will operate light- 


ing and power equipment in the 
various college buildings. In addi- 


tion to the above operations the 
power plant will be a testing lab- 


oratory for engineering students 
and will be equipped with latest 


steam and electrical testing appar- 
atus., 

The textile building will be ex- 
fended approximately 75 feet and 
new machinery will be installed to 
take care of the increasing demands 
for instructions in textile manufac- 
Luring. 

J. KE. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, §. 
C., are the engineers. 


manager 


Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exclusive “rocker-joint” 
construction,, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufacturing 
and the engineering assistance in the designing of textile 
drives by engineers trained in this particular line and 


backed by the long standing reputation of the MORSE 
COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


p) Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
heads or nuts. 
lachined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
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of Power Transmissionary Mechinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance_.._..._.--_- 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 


are requested. 


Contributed articles do not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 


publishers. items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 
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Address all communications and make al! drafts, checks and money orders pay- 
able to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Health and Happiness Supplement. 


We are presenting to our readers 

as a supplement or Section No. 2 of 
this issue, our 1923 Health and Hap- 
piness Number. 
This number exceeds. our 1919 
Health and Happiness Number, in 
both size and beauty, and we believe 
that it is. the handsomest edition 
ever issued by a textile journal. 

All of the reading space in Sec- 
tion 2, with the exception of five 
preliminary pages, are- paid for by 
cotton mills and it is a tribute to 
the standing of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin that such a large number 
of cotton mills purchased space in 
order to make the edition a success. 


Meeting of Carders’ Division. 


J. 0. Corn, of Columbia, 8. C., 
chairman of the Carders’ Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
has officially announced the Carders’ 
Division meeting for Charlotte, N. C., 
Wednesday, December 5th. 

There will be morning and after- 
noon sessions with a lunch at /1 
o'clock featured by entertainment 
furnished by the Charlotte textile 
interests. 

The Charlotte men are trying to 
make the attendance at this meet- 
ing break all previous records. 


35-Cent Cotton, 


In spite of the predictions of the 
distinguished Mr. Roger Babson and 
the other professional prognostica- 
tors made when cotton was 30 cents, 
that there would be a severe decline 
cotton has this week passed the 35- 
cent mark.. 

One professiona! cotton movement 
forecaster predicted 17-cent cotton 
when the market was 22 cents and 
in a desperate effort to “be right” 
predicted a _ six-cent decline 

when the market was 30 cents. 

‘> That which he said would sell at 17 
cents is now selling at more than 
that price. 

When the market was at 22 cents 
the public and the mills believed 
that ‘the crop would be 11,500,000 
bakes. ~ 

When cotton was 26 cents there 


was a belief in 11,000,000 bales. 

When at 28 cents the public was 
sure that there would be more than 
10,500,000 bales. 


When at 30 cents the crop looked 
like 10,250,000. 

Now it looks like 9,500,000 and the 
price has advanced to 35 cents. 

This has not been a speculative 
advance but as the-indicated supply 
has decreased the price has in- 
ereased and: all the while the mills 
have waited for a reaction. 

Lack of understanding of the 
causes back of the decline last 
spring has caused mills to wait for 
a reaction and that waiting has cost 
them millions. ~~ 

A calamity is upon the cotton 
manufacturing world, and while the 
mill men try to judge a new situa- 
tion by. market movements of the 
past, prices advance, and in the’face 
of an absolute certainty of a short- 
age of cotton are likely to go much 
higher. 

The world will need every pound 
of cotton and every yard of goods 
that can be produced from same and 
cotton must gosto some price that 
will be prohibiflve. 

In our opinion 40-cent cotton is 
certain and it would not surprise us 
to see the price above 50 cents. | 

More goods are being. sold today 
than when cotton was 22 cents and 
we predict that more will be sold 
with cotton at 40 cents than today. 

As long as the mills yield to the 
buyers fight against prices there 
will be no profits but the inevitable 
scarcity of goods will sooner or later 
regulate prices. 


The Trion Company. 
Trion, Ga., Nov. 20, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, 


Editor, Textile Bulletin, 
Charlote, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Your editorial in the current issue 
of the Bulletin with reference to 
Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Ferris is quite 
worthy of note. 

I knew these men personally ‘and 
had a very high regard for them. 
The warning in your editorial is one 
that we should all heed, and. as we 
live our days we should be contin- 


uously possessed with the thought 
carried in your editorial. 

The good work you are doing for 
the mills, and the interest, manifest- 
ed in your paper, is much appre- 
ciated by a host of your friends. 

Yours truly, 
C. P. Thompson, 
Superintendent. 


Correspondence With Secretary 
Davis. 


Department of Labor 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington 
Nov. 4, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, 

Clark Publishing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
My Dear Mr. Clark: 

Answering your letter of October 
22nd, I shall be glad to arrange to 
have a conference with you and 
Miss Abbott, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, at any time that you are to 
be in Washington. 

It must be quite obvious to you 
that with the limited appropriations 
granted to a bureau with the field of 
activity as large as the Children’s 
Bureau, there is a vast amount of 
strictly Federal administration for 
which no funds are available. The 
policy of not only the Children’s 
Bureau but of every other bureau 


in this department, is to leave to the 


States every possible task that can 
be done by them. We are quite in 
accord with President Coolidge’s 
stand in the hard coal situation 
when he told Governor Pinchot that 
as hard coal mining was confinéd 
entirely to the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, it was up to the State to settle 
the controversy. Far be it from the 
desire of any of the bureaus of the 
Department of Labor to usurp any 
state function. There is too much 
to do in- the national field which 
must now be left undone for want 
of appropriations and workers. 

With regard to the particular 
reference made in your letter con- 
cerning the use of statistics by the 
Children’s Bureau, I have taken this 
matter up with the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the bureau asks me to 
refer you to Miss Matthews’ article, 
to Miss Abbott’s testimony at the 
hearings before the Sub-committee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and to the Children’s Bureau publi- 
cation 114—“Child Labor in the 
United States, Ten Questions An- 
swered and to make the. following 
statement: 

“In each of these publications a 


table is presented showing the per 


cent of inerease or decrease in the 
numbers of minors 10-13, inclusive, 
employed in each of the principal 
occupational groups, and in each 
publication it is stated that the de- 
crease in the number of children 
reported as engaged in manufactur- 
ing and other non-agricultural oc- 
cupations at the 1920 census indi- 
cates a genuine decrease in the em- 
ployment of children in these occu- 
pations, which is attributed “to con- 
ditions affecting directly and espe- 
cially the employment of children, 
chief among which are the enaet- 
ment or strengthening of legal reg- 
ulations.” In the article in the Sur- 
vey to which you refer the explana- 
tion advaneed by the census itself 
for the reduction in the total num- 
ber of ehildren employed in 1920 is 
quoted, that is, that the principal 
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factor in this reduction was the 
change of census date from April 15 
in 1910 to January in 1920, affecting 
the numbers of children reported as 
engaged in agricultural occupations. 

“Apparently you also have under- 
stood the statement regarding in- 
spections made immediately after 
the first Federal child labor law was 
declared unconstitutional to refer to 
the period immediately following 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
with reference to the second Fed- 
eral child labor law. Obviously the 
Welfare Department of North Caro- 
lina could not be held responsible 
for violations of the North Carolina 
law found in 1918 when the first 
Federal law was declared unconsti- 
tutional, since the law giving this 


department the enforcement of 
child labor legislation was not 


passed until March, 1919, and did not 
go into effect until July 1, or ap- 
proximately a year after these in- 
spections were.made. It would be a 
breach of faith with the parties 
directly affected under the agree- 
ment under which the investigations 
were made to furnish to. any other 
than a State official authorized to 
enfdree child labor laws of the State 
in which such investigations were 
made the names and addresses or 
other information regarding indi- 
vidual children found employed. 
Had there been at the time these 
investigations were made any State 
agency in North Carolina which had 
authority to inspect establishments 
for violations under the State child 
labor law then in effect, the depart- 
ment would then have been glad to 
furnish to that agency such confi- 
dential information as would have 
enabled it to secure through its own 
inspectors the evidence of viola- 
tions. This is the policy of the 
bureau and has been done in a num- 
ber of other States in which inspec- 
fions were made. In 1918 the North 
zarolina law did not give to the 
State Commissioner of Labor and 
Printing the right to enter and to 
inspect factories nor the duty of 
enforcing the State child labor law; 
and the right of inspection of the 
Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare, as it was then ealled, was at 
that time limited to jails, alms- 
houses, prisons and other institu- 
tions of a penal or charitable na- 
ture.” 

I noted in one of the issues of the 
southern Textile Bulletin the state- 
ment that Mooseheart, Illinois, is a 
famous summer resort. It may in- 
terest you to know that Mooseheart 
is a school and home for dependent 
children of deceased members of the 
Loyal Order of Moose—the entire 
city is devoted to that one cause. It 
is an estate of 1,023 acres upon 
which has been built a modern city 
designed particularly to meet the 
needs of children so as to give to 
them every facility for securing a 
high school education and a trade. 
More than twenty-five distinct 
trades are taught there and every 
child who graduates knows how to 
work with his hands as well as his 
head. In short, we teach there 
“Better bodies by play, better minds 
by study, better hands by work, and 
better souls by prayer.” 

I note that you are taking unfair 
advantage of this correspondence by 
publication in your journal, which 
is antagonistic to movements de- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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J. M. Battson has become super- 
intendent of the Opelika Manufac- 
turing Company, Opelika, Ala. 


D. J. Howard has become superin- 
tendent of the Ozark Cotton Mills, 
Ozark, Ala. | 


C. E. Beale has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Ozark Cotton Mills, 
Ozark, Ala. 


W. F. Kineaid has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Clara Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


G. T. Kinnett has resigned as 
manager of the Willingham Mills, 
Macon, Ga. 


H.. S. Henderson is now :superin- 
tendent of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Reynolds, Ga. 


W. F. Smith has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Reynolds, Ga. 


William Mayer has become super- 
intendent of the National Knitting 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Julius Thompson has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Bradley 


Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga. 


W. A. Radford has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
(ra. 

Daniel Smith has been appointed 
second hand in spinning at the Swift 


Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga. 


Chas. G. Voss has resigned as 
general superintendent Efird Man- 
ufacturing Company, Albemarle, 
N. 


J, W. Jolley is now superintend- 
ent of the Montgomery Cotton Man- 


ufacturing Company, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


C. G. Cobb has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Montgomery Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 


B. A. Schmidt has become super- 
intendent of the Bibb Knitting Mills, 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. 


H. G. Winget, superintendent of 
the Winget Mills, Gastonia, will 
hereafter act as superintendent of 
the Victory Mills also. 


M. A. Miley is now superintendent 
of the Acworth Mills, Aeworth, Ga. 

J. B. Bailey is now superintendent 
of the Hartwell Mill No. 2, Toccoa, 
Ga. 

W. Lee Smith has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent of the 
Victory Mill, Gastonia, N. C., to a 
similar position at the Clara Mills, 
of the same place. 


Stephen Bennett has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Dixie 
Spinning Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
and will return to his former posi- 
tion as general superintendent Efird 
Manufacturing Company, Albemarle, 


57 Years With One Mill. 


The prineipal of sketch, 
whose photograph appears, began 
work at the old Island Ford Mill in 
Franklinville, N. €., in 1865. Her 
father with a family of ten children, 
nine girls and one boy, had moved 
to Franklinville shortly prior to that 
time. From that day to this she has 


continued at the same place, never 


changing, although the mills and 
their management have seen many 
changes since she first knew them. 
The old Island Ford Mill in fact 
having been. torn entirely away and 
replaced by the modern mill which 
now stands in its place and is known 
as Randolph Mills, Inc., No. 2. 
During the years she has been as- 
sociated with the textile industry 
the mills have had five superintend- 
ents who were well known men in 
their day, viz., Austin Lawrence, 
Mathew Sumner, J. A. Luther, D. 5. 
Sumner and the present superin- 
tendent, Geo. C. Russell. Although 
57 summers have gone by since Miss 
Belle Dove first began work - at 
Franklinville, she still carries her- 


MISS BELLE DOVE. 


self erect and is yet able to handle 


a set of looms alongside the younger 


weavers. 

The textil@ industry in Randolph 
county had a very early beginning, 
antedating by many years the out- 
break of the war between the States. 
This was due largely to the splendid 
climate of. the section and the water 
power available along Deep River. 
Within 12° miles’ of Franklinville 
along the banks of Deep River are 
to be found 12 cotton mills and sevy- 
eral flour mills, all getting power 
from this stream. Some writer has 
said that there were no river bot- 
toms in Randolph county; that they 
were all hills and that mosquitos 
were unknown to this section. Re- 
cent investigations bear out this 
fact. The river from the time it 
enters Randolph county till it com- 
bines with Haw River to make the 
Cape Fear River, a question of a 
few miles, having a fall of over 500 
feet 
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Shelby, N. C.—The Lily Mill and 


Power Company has awarded con- 
tract for humidifying equipment to 
the Bahnson Company, Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C. 


Troy, N. €—The Smitherman Cot- 
ton Mills have added the following 
new equipment: 3 Kitson pickers, 
9) cards, 6 drawing frames, 7 fly 
frames, 24 spinning frames, 1 spool- 
er, 2 Denn warpers and 160 40-inch 
Hopedale looms. 


Wilmington, N. C—Announcement 
is made that the Block Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Baltimore, under- 
wear makers, has found an experi- 
mental plant here so successful thal 
it has decided to move the parent 
plant to Wilmington, and machinery 
is now being shipped to Wilmington. 
About 40 operators have been em- 
ployed in the branch plant, but the 


larger factory will employ about 
200 persons. Plenty of American 


labor at Wilmington is said to have 
been a big factor in drawing the 
plant here. 


New Orleans—Announcement that 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills here are 
going extensively into the manufac- 
ture of chambrays was made by 
- President E. B. Benjamin. 

A dyeing plant in which the new 
product will be handled is being 
constructed and is nearly completed 
at a cost of more than $60,000. 

The Maginnis Mills heretofore 
have confined their operation main- 
ly to the manufacture of osnaburgs. 
Reports that they have been using 
Indian cotton in their osnaburgs are 
erroneous, Mr. Benjamin declared. 


Graham, N. €—The Oneida Cot- 
ton Mills here, one of the largest 
and oldest textile plants in the 
State, has closed down indefinitely. 
Over-production is given as_ the 
cause for suspending operations. If 
understood that the mill has a 
vast quantity of cloth, stored in its 
warehouses and that the market in 
recent months has been slow in ab- 
sorbing the seupply. 


1s 


The Oneida is a unit of the L. 
Banks Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Three other mills of the 


company’s chain, the Carolina, Bel- 
lemont and Alamance, are still in 
operation. 


Dalton, Ga. — Representatives of 
the American Thread Company and 
of the engineering firm of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., mill architects, 
were in Dalton recently definitely 
locating the big cotton mill deyelop- 
ment just south of the city on prop- 
erty recently purchased by the 
thread company. The land was 
staked off, location of the initial de- 
velopment being definitely decided 
upon. This information will be 
given the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, so work can be started on the 
spur track to be built to the com- 
pany’s holdings. Construction work 
is expected within a short time. The 
first. unit..of the development will 
cost about $2,000,000. 
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Spartanburg, S. C.—The buildings 
for the Pacific Mills and Bleachery 
are approximately 60 per cent com- 
plete, according to G. W. Anderson, 
engineer in charge of construction 
for the Parklap Company. The steel 
frames for the cotton mill, the 
bleachery and the boiler room have 
been completed for some time, and 
the masonry work is going forward 
steadily. The concrete warehouse is 
nearing completion, and foundations 
are being laid for a_ sub-station 
through which power taken from 
the lines of the Southern Power 
Company will be passed to drive the 
machinery of the mill and bleach- 
ery. A battery of three Heine water 
tube boilers are on the ground ready 
to be set in the boiler room as soon 
as brick foundations have been fin- 
ished. 


The bleachery, cotton mill, ware- 
house, and sub-station form a group 
of buildings lying on the crest of a 
above the Tyger river, and 


banks. In addition to the buildings 
named, a filtration plant is to be 
built on the edge of the river. The 
large quantities of water which will 
be used in the bleaching processes 
will be drawn from the Tyger, 
chemically treated in the filtration 
plant, and pumped to the bleachery. 
Steam reciprocating pumps located 
in the boiler house will be used for 
this purpose. The bleachery proper 
is to have a large reserve water 
storage tank capable of holding a 
two days’ supply of water. 

The machinery of the two plants 
is to be electrically driven. The 
steam generated by the boilers will 
be used for the water pumps for 


‘heating the buildings and for proc- 


ess purposes. 

The visitor to Lyman is struck by 
the massive and substantial charac- 
teristics of the details of the build- 
ings. The beams constituting the 
steel found in industrial buildings, 
and the masonry surrounding the 
steel members looks sturdy and 
liberal enough in proportions to 
provide a large factor of safety for . 
any load that it will be forced to 
bear. Sturdiness and permanency 
seem to be the keynote of their de-_ 
sign; and examination, even by one 
who is not an expert, gives the im- 
pression that the building will be as 
near everlasting as any work of man 
can be. 

The Parklap Company has about 
400 employees on the work. They 
have c@enverted the buildings of the 
old Spartan Academy into a first- 
class dormitory for carpenters and 
bricklayers, and have installed 
steam heat and shower baths. The 
company has ordered a radio receiv- 
ing set which will be in working 
order in the near future. The com- 
pany reports that there is a short- 
age of common labor, and that it 
can also use more skilled labor. 


Belk Buys Belbro Mills. 


W. H.. Belk, of Belk Bros. Com- 
pany, was highest bidder at the re- 
ceiver’s sale Monday at noon at the 
court house of the Belbro Mills, 
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Charlotte manufacturing concern 
that had been placed in the hands of 
the receiver several months ago. 

Mr. Belk’s. bid was $27,050. It must 
be confirmed by the court before it 
becomes valid and it is not known 
yet whether the bid will be con- 
firmed. 


Eleven cottages belonging to the 
mill property were bid in at $14,950, 
while the bid on the mill building, 
site and machinery was $12,500. The 
property is located on Common- 
wealth avenue, one block east of 
South Boulevard, and about a block 
from the Alexander Graham Junior 
High School. 


Manville-Jenckes Co. Buys High 
Shoals Mill. 


Announcement was made Satur- 
day of the purchase by the Man- 
ville-Jenckes, holders of. the Loray 
interests in Gastonia, of the entire 
holdings of the High Shoals Cotton 
Mills from the Armstrong and Myers 
syndicate, including the plant, build- 
ings, 18,500 spindles, 600 looms and 
1,300 acres of land. The considera- 
tion is approximately $1,000,000, al- 
though neither purchaser nor seller 
would divulge the exact figures. 


The High Shoals plant was pur- 
chased in February, 1920, from the 
estate of the late D. A. Tompkins 
and Northern interests by Messrs. 
Armstrong and Myers. Since the 
death of Colonel. Armstrong, A. G. 
Myers has been president, @ C. 
Armstrong, vice-president, and A. K. 
Winget, secretary and treasurer. 
The plant has been engaged in the 
manufacture of sheeting. 


It is the general 
that the Manville-Jenckes concern 
will convert the plant into a gigan- 
tic weave mill and will also add 
other units to the equipment. It is 
eurrently understood that the com- 
pany has elaborate plans in store 
for the future development of the 
plant. It is said that the develop- 
ment will call for a more extensive 
outlay than they have at the Loray 
in Gastonia. 


The site lends itself admirable to 
development and expansion. Situ- 
ated on the South Fork of the Ca- 
tawba River, the site is one of nat- 
ural beauty. An abundance of water 
power is available here, as the river 
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flows through a narrow channel en- 
closed by huge rocks. The present 
plant is run by water power. 

Adjacent to the mill site is a beau- 
tiful pienic ground and flat rock, the 
meeca of picnic parties from all 
over Gaston county. A natural park 
along the river bank has been en- 
hanced in beauty and attractiveness 
by the addition of playground 
equipment, swings and other para- 
phernalia. 


The Manville-Jenckes Company, 
whose home office is in Pawtucket, 
R. L, is capitalized at $39,000,000, 
and owns plants in other sections. 
It operates some 679,000 spindles. 
The Loray Mills at Gastonia, its big- 
gest Southern project, operates 135,- 
000 spindles. 


A. Q. Kale was superintendent and 
general manager of the High Shoals 
Mill under its former owners and it 
is the understanding that he will 
continue in that capacity. The out- 
put of the mill has amounted to 
40,000 pounds weekly, of which only 
a small amount was yarn. 


Discussing the sale, Mr. Myers said 
that the sale forecasted another 
wonderful development for Gaston . 
county. He intimated that inability 
of his company to carry out all the 
developments and improvements 
planned by him and the late Colonel! 
Armstrong when they.purchased the 
property was a factor in the sale as 
proposed by the purchasers for its 
development. | 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


Tees A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, hits no addition of tallow 
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Correspondence With Secretary 
Davis. 


(Continued from Page 20) 
signed to abolish child labor, by 
presenting my letter with your re- 
ply and editorial comment without 
giving me an opportunity to reply. 
In other words, having the first and 
last words without fear of contra- 
diction except as you care to your- 
self present it. If it is your desire 
to have the correspondence handled 
in this manner, it is only fair for me 
to present it to the press reaching 
the public, who, as you know, are in 
general sympathy with movements 
of this kind and unbiased in their 
opinions other than so far as they 
are interested in any matter relating 
to the common welfare. Personally, 
I am sorry that you have ‘taken this 
attitude, because I have always been 
inclined to look upon such practices 
as admitting the weakness of an ar- 
gument and savoring just a bit of 
the unscrupulous. 

Will you kindly let me know when 
you expect to be m Washington in 
order that a conference to discuss 
these matters may be arranged to 
meet your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
James J. Davis. 


Nov. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I regret that my absence from 
Charlotte has prevented an earlier 
reply to yours of November (st. 

I deeply resent your statement 
‘that my journal is “antagonistic to 
movements to abolish child labor” 
and you have no right to make any 
such untrue statement. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin has 
never advocated child labor or op- 
posed the enactment of child labor 
legislation by the States. We openly 
advocated 14 year age limits for the 
Southern States and have at all 
times insisted upon strict enforce- 
ment of the labor laws of the States. 

It is true that I have opposed the 
transfer of the powers of the States 
to your department, but that affords 
no justification for any such state- 
ment. 

I note what you say about the 
limited appropriations granted to 
the Children’s Bureau and the de- 
sire of the Children’s Bureau to 
leave every possible task to the 
States, but respectfully submit that 
the Children’s Bureau is fully aware 
of the fact that the passage of a 
Federal Child Labor law would in- 
sure a vastly greater appropriation 
and the desire for those funds and 
the patronage incident thereto 
not without its influences. 

A bureau, which as you state is 
suffering from limited funds, is 
guilty of spreading propaganda to 
eause the public to believe neces- 
sary the legislation which will in- 
sure the appropriations they desire. 

IT can see no grounds for any 
statement that I have taken unfair 
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is 


advantage of your correspondence. 


I have published both letters in full 
each time, which has given my 
readers both sides of the question. 
In publishing both sides [| am 
adopting a policy in variance with 
that of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, which pub- 
lishes only one side of the question 
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and if perchance anything appears 
which would give the impression 
that there was a reduction in Child 
Labor, as, for instance, the census 
figures showing 71.1 per cent reduc- 
tion between 1910 and 1920 in the 
employment of children in factories, 
a member of your department 
rushes into print in “The Survey” 
with a skillfully written article in- 
tended and designed to cause the 
public to believe that there had been 
no reduction. 


Your letters and my replies will 
be printed in the Southern Textile 
Bulletin and should your reply to 
this letter come before we go to 
press, it will also be published, 
thereby giving you the first and last 
statement. 


You are at liberty to take what- 
ever steps you deem best in giving 
publicity: to this correspondence, 
but unless you personally supervise 
such publicity, I know from the past 
policies of the Department of Labor 
only one side will be printed. 

People who will take the amounts 
paid women working two days or 
less and publish them as the weekly 

wages of women in Kentucky will 
do almost anything to create an ap- 


pearance that suifs them. 


I note that you cannot give me 
the names and other information 
relative to the “rush to employ chil- 
dren under 10 years of age” after 
the first Federal Child Labor law 
was declared unconstitutional. 


I wish to respectfully ask if a re- 
quest signed by Governor Cameron 


Morrison, Senator Overman and 
Senator Simmons would be suffi- 


cient justification for the names and 
facts to be given. If so, such a re- 
quest will be immediately prepared. 

If not, will you advise. what State 


- Officials should sign the request. 


I sincerely hope that you will not 
allow technicalities to prevent your 
exposing those manufacturers whom 
you assert “rushed to employ chil- 
dren under 10 years of age.” 

I am willing to go to any extent to 
assist you in being in position to 
give names and facts. 


If it is necessary for all the State 
officials of North Carolina to sign 
the request, I can secure such a 
document:or if you think best I can 
get Senator Overman to introduce a 
Senate Resolution authorizing you 
to give the information. 

As you were not in office when the 
first Federal Child Labor law was 
declared unconstitutional, I realize 
that your statement was based upon 
representations made to you by 
some one connected with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

In closing I wish to again state 
that the Southern cotton mills are 
not employing child labor and have 
no desire to do so. 

If the second paragraph of your 
letter was a true statement of the 
attitude of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, there 
would be no complaint, but I regret 
to say that evidence is to the con- 
trary. 

I do not wish my letters to give 
offense to-you personally or to show 
any disrespect to your office and I 
will state that I believe that the 
tricky, underhand propaganda work 
of the. Children’s Bureau is being 
conducted without your approval 
or knowledge. 

Very respectfully, 
David Clark. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ati ation 


7 
Corpbrat 

relin Ave: Newark,N. J: 
‘ B 


ffaio- hicago -\Ni @ 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Copbers 
Drawing Frames 


Slubbers 
Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED | 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


25 
| 
MANDEACTURED WEATHER — 
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W. M. CANTERBURY 


EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 114 McKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 
Branch Office, Victoria, Texas 
Codes: Shepperson 1878-81 


Cable Address: 
Meyer's 39th “Canterbury” 


James R. Taylor Phil. A. Watson 
TAYLOR & WATSON 
Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members , 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Horn Bldg. Oklahoma City 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


Unincorporated) 


(Un 
R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton. Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson'’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


Art in Designing. 
(Continued from Page 8) 

of color, by dogma or theories of 
any kind, but should allow him the 
greatest latitude. Overmuch theory 
tends to restrict freedom, destroy 
imagination, and to stifle individu- 
ality no less in decorative art than 
in music, or in any other form of 
art which may be brought under 
the influence of academical training. 
I should advise my pupil to be joy- 
ous in his color generally. By joyous 
I mean that whether his scheme be 
one of contrasting or analogous col- 
ors should be of beautiful quality. 


Morris used to say that when he 
looked at a really good color he 
could feel it in his stomach, so sat- 
isfying was it. Nor do I think that 
Morris’ feeling is in any way singu- 
lar. I think we all who care for 
these things feel the same or kin- 
dred sensation when regarding a 
really beautiful color, and rightly 
so, for it is a heritage by which as 
creatures of nature we are sur- 
rounded for our use and enjoyment, 
and if we are to apply to our de- 
signs the principles of art in rela- 
tion to the coloring of them, we 
must go to nature in its wondrous 
variety and devour the sweet char- 
acter and harmony of it all. 


A design which is colored in ac- 
cordance with nature’s example 
must look right, and if it looks right 
then it is right. It must not be 
thought that I contend that the rose 


must always be pink or the harebell 


blue. I should leave my pupil per- 
fectly free in the matter, and if his 
imagination, or even the necessity 
of circumstances, made it necessary 
to color these flowers in an unusual 
way, I should be content, provided 
the adopted colors be exquisite in 
themselves and in harmony with 

Now, these remarks respecting 


“Ever Tyte and Zelco” 


And Zelco piston rings with 
patented Zelco Process save 
Gasoline, Oil, Increase Capac- 
ity, Prevent Cylinders from 
Wearing Out of Round, Lessen 
Carbon; after using, make ar- 
rangement with us to sell 
them; are looking’ for distrib- 
utors with mechanical knowl- 
edge; made up to 80 inch; 
used in Locomotives, Boats, 
Engines, Compressors, Ice Ma- 
chines, Pumps, Trucks, Trac- 
tors, etc.; real opportunity; all 


or part time. 
EVER-TYTE, St. Louis 


eT, E. DAVIS. 


COTTON 
DAVIS, OKLA. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man's Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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the need of sincerity in matters 
both of drawing and color, embody 
principles of art which should be 
applied with especial care to the 
designing of patterns for textiles, 
for it is one .of the most important 
if not the chief of the lesser arts. 
But in addition to the principles 
governing the production of beauty 
in design, there are, of course, other 
important matters which have to be 
taken into account. Such, for in- 
stance, as fitness for given purposes, 
conformity with technical limita- 
tions or possibilities, the character 
of the textile for which a design 
may be made, and so on; and al- 
though in ,.coming to discuss with 
you the principles of art, it is not 
my business to enter upon practical 
matters, perhaps I may be excused 
a passing reference to some points 
concerning the training of students 
which come to my mind after many 
years of experience. 

If a student be a 
signer of patterns he should, of 
course, acquire a considerable 
knowledge of the technical methods 
of making various textiles; indeed. 
he should be conversant with. the 
functions and the possibilities of 
every kind of loom, from the primi- 
tive handloom to the most eompli- 
cated jacquard loom. 

He should know all about the ma- 
nipulation of the warps for the pro- 
duction of every kind of texture— 
the simple tabby, the various satins 
on warp and weft, the long and 
short twills, and the numerous va- 
rieties of the combination of them. 
He should understand the purpose 
and functions of harness, healds, 
comber-boards, and all the other 
essentials, which I need not reeapit- 
ulate. But it is not necessary for 
him to be traimed as a mechanical 
engineer or in any way to qualify 
for such a vocation. | 

It is essential that he be acquaint- 
ed with the most that can be ob- 
tained from. varied combinations of 
warps, binders, and shuttles, espe- 
cially by the modern systems: but, 
above all, he should comprehend 
what will be the superficial result— 
the effect upon both form and color 
producible by the methods which 
are at his disposal and the relative 
value of various textures under the 
influence of light. 

I must, however, urge that if a 
student evidences power to express 
his art in the medium of pattern 
designing, or even if he or she de- 
sires to acquire such power, then 
the utmost concentration should be 
insisted upon, and, with the reser- 
vations I have indicated, the me- 
chanical matters should be entirely 
left to those who have no power t) 
express their artistic sense in any 
other manner or direction. 

In regard to character in design 
and the treatment of natural forms 
in designs for textiles, or, for that 
matter, for any kind of surface dec- 
oration, it seems that the term con- 
ventional is frequently imperfectly 
understood by designers. In its strict 
sense it means conformity with es- 
tablished or accepted rule or cus- 
fom, and in the applied arts if 
means this and, in addition, compli- 
ance with the technical possibilities 
of reproduction. 

But in these days of advancement 
in the facility—the cleverness, one 
may say—of the mechanical meth- 
ods of production, when looms with 


potential de- 


| 
| 
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many warps and complicated de- 
vices are capable of producing al- 
most any kind of effect, there is a 
growing tendency to flout tradition 
and to ignore convention in its most 
important aspect, so that one sees 
verdure, forest, orchard, bird life, 
and the rest represented as ‘faith- 
fully as possible to nature. 

Technically, these faithful imita- 
tions of nature must needs be re- 
peated both as to width and length. 
Just think of the horror of the con- 
Stant repeat of a patch of nature, 
trees and flowers and fruit seeming 
to be growing, and maybe a cocka- 
too, parrot, or other creatures rep- 
resented with equal care for real- 
ism, Such things can have no. en- 
during attraction, but obviously 
must become duller every day, for 
there is nothing left for the imag- 
ination, no sign of inspiration, no 
repose, nor aught else but wonder 
why they should be produced at all 
as. patterns. 

There is no repetition in nature, 
therefore we are false at the outset 
if we repeat realistic forms pattern- 
wise. On the other hand, a pattern 
which may consist of either a single 
flower or a more complex arrange- 
ment of forms, if it show knowledge 
and conception of the beauty of na- 
ture, with added imagination in- 
spired by the study or love of it, 
then such a pattern will be well on 
the way to being as good as may 
be, for it will possess. some of the 
virtue attending the application of 
the most important principles. 


It is the duty of the designer to 
consider carefully these matters, 
for it is: the function of a design, 
especially of a textile pattern, not 
merely to eatch the eye, but to 
bring restful entertainment to the 
mind of the observer. Again, in all 
designs, if there is to be a modicum 
of interest there must be evidence 
ef motive and definite intention; 
also, they should not ‘be spineless, 
any more than a man, a tree, or any 
other natural form. 


_» Before concluding this short talk 
on this very wide subject, I am con- 
strained to remark upon the need 
of individual instruction. I have 
read somewhere that it is silly to 
try to teach the same subject to 
every pupil in the same way; with 
this I am sure that you and I are in 
perfect agreement and realize the 
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necessity for giving personal and 
individual tuition when at all possi- 
ble. 

No less important is freedom for 
students; if we are to get the best 
out of them we must allow them the 
greatest latitude. Let them give as 
well as they can their own expres- 
sion or reply to the commands of 
the inner. voice. By all means lef 
them listen to, and help them. to 
understand, the message from 
Egypt, Persia, Sicily, Greece, Italy, 
and all the good talkers of the past, 
and even to those of more modern 
times that are worthy of it, but only 
as a means for widening their 
knowledge and to enable them more 
easily to express themselves. 


Head of Mecklenburg Mills Co. Now 
in Bankruutey. 


Greensboro, N. €—J. D. Norwood, 
president of the Mecklenburg Mills 
Company, with home office at Salis- 
bury, N. C., has been adjudged bank- 
rupt by Judges James E. Boyd, in 
the U. 8S. Distriet Court here. The 
action came upon the petition of H. 
Kempner, of Galveston, Tex.; S. A. 
Patterson, Richmond, Va. and W. J. 
Ford, receiver of the Bank of Quan- 
tico, Quantico, Va. 

Norwood was ordered to appear 
before John M. Robinson, one of the 
referees of the court, to whom the 
matter was referred, and file sched- 
ule of assets and liabilities, on De- 
cember 1. 


The creditors alleged that prefer- 
ence was shown certain creditors of 
Norwood, which would be injurious 
to their claims. Kempner has claim 
of $9,241; Patterson, $10,000 and 
Ford, $11,800. 


The Mecklenburg Mills Company 
was declared bankrupt last June 41, 
and its plants are being operated by 
Receivers E. F.:MeGowan, of Char- 


lotte, and T. J. Finch, Thomasville.. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. - 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 
CO. 
Established 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who 


A. L. Betts 


wish to sell direct to mills. 


A. M. Williams Pine Bluff, Ark. 


HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


_ Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


JUNIUS JORDAN, JR. 
Cotton Shipper 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


For Sale. 


Three 125 H. P. Horizontal Re- 
turn Tubular Boilers. Pressure 
allowed by Hartford Ins. Co. 100 
lbs. Excellent proposition for a 
mill electrically driven: that wants 
heating system or steam for 
slashers. Parties interested write 
Rodman-Heath Cotton: Mills, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 
Cotton | | 


Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 
All Grades and Staples 


Fort Smith, Ark. Hope, Arkansas 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CoO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton | 

Fort Smith, Ark. 


The Standard of Excellence 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 


Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 
We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


C. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN VY. HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, 


President 


D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President . 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
_’ Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Staple Cotton 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
Offices: | 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. 


Cotton 
All Kinds of Staples and Grades 


Memphis, Tenn. 


| L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


Jackson, Tenn., 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 
Memphis, Tenn., 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 


STERNBERGER BROS. 


Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 
| Cotton 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


mately 


statistics 


British Cotton Goods Exports 
Improving. 


British exports of cotton piece 
goods amounted to 344,318,800 square 
yards, valued at £11,395,491, in Sep- 
tember, the largest aggregate since 
May. The September export returns, 
particularly when combined with 
those of the preceding months of 
the calendar year, indicate, in a 
broad way, a gradual improvement 
in the Manchester export trade. The 
high price of raw cotton has caused 
unit prices for cloth to increase 
over last year’s quotations, yet to- 
day’s are not nearly so high as those 
of two years ago. 


For the first nine months of the 
last three years the export figures 
have been as follows: 1921, 1,866,- 
341,100 square yards, valued at £100,- 
$45,277; 1922, . 3,068,278,700 square 
yards, worth £106,637,069;: and 1923, 
3,097,216,600 square yards, with a 
value of £104,072,046. It is very sig- 
nificant that in each nine-month 
period referred to Manchester's ex- 
port customers have taken approxi- 
the same values, but the 
yardage totals have increased re- 
markably since 1921. 


British piece goods manufactur- 
ers today feel that they are in a 
very unsatisfactory position, due to 
several outstanding factors. In the 
first place, exports by yardage have 
ranged for some time little better 
than 60 per cent of pre-war aver- 
ages and give no indication of ever 
increasing precipitously... This has 
meant that mills have had to oper- 
ate unprofitably on part time 
almost three years. This has also 
occasioned disastrous price cutting, 
and, on the whole, such prices as 
have been realized on Manchester 
cloths for months have been con- 
sistently well below both actual and 
replacement cost. Foreign buyers 
of cotton piece goods have contin- 
ually been in a position to “bear” 
market prices because of the desire 
of the mill owners to keep equip- 
ment in operation even at a loss 
rather than to experience complete 
shutdowns and demoralization. High 
prices of raw cotton have further 
increased the burden for the manu- 
facturer because of his inability to 
pass on the extra cost in a buyers’ 
market in which purchasers for- 
merly, in times of cheaper cotton, 
found their money . going several 
times as far. | 

A careful perusal of recent export 
comparing present-day 
yardage totals with pre-war and 
immediate post-war figures, how- 
ever, should give a ray of hope to 
the British cotton manufacturer. 
The fact is that to some markets 
greater quantities of British cloths 
are being shipped today than for 
some time since the war—notably 
India, the backbone of the British 
cotton piece goods export trade. 
Shipments to the United States are 
many times pre-war figures and the 
British Dominions, on the whole, 
are buying encouraging quantities. 
Shipments to Latin-America gener- 
ally are well in advance of those for 
any post-war years although not up 
to pre-war totals. 

American cloths in their old es- 
tablished markets of the Far East 
and the Near East are once again 
experiencing rather keen competi- 
tion from England. Official statistics 
of British piece goods-exports, how- 


for 
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ever, indicate that British competi- 
tion generally has not reached 1913 


importance, thus signifying, in a 
way, that American cloths are still 
maintaining much of the prestige 
won during the war years. Notable 
examples are the Latin-American 
markets. Australia, British South 
Africa, and New Zealand, on the 
other hand, are once agai purchas- 
ing from the mother country in pre- 
war quantities. Canada’s purchases 
indicate otherwise, and shipments to 
India. give little evidence of ap- 
proaching the vast amounts regis- 
tered years ago. One point is cer- 
tain, and that is that American 
cloths are receiving today more 
strenuous .competition from Eng- 
land, both in export markets and at 
home, than at any time since the 
war. However, allowing for the 
fact that British cloths have been 
going abroad at prices below cost, 
and often at extreme financial sac- 
rifice to the manufacturer, it is 
probable that such competition will 
not prove so real in the future as it 
has in the past months. The Brit- 
ish exporter certainly cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to do export busi- 
ness upon “surplus,” particularly 
when such capital “surplus” has, in 
most instances, shrunk to the van- 
ishing point—Commerce Reports. 


October Spindle Hours Near Billion 
More Than September. 


Washington, Nov. 20.— Increased 
activity in the cotton ‘spinning in- 
dustry was shown in the October 
report of the Census Bureau, issued 
today, which showed almost a bil- 
lion more spindle hours than in 
september and the largest number 
of spindle hours since June. 

Active spindle hours for October 
totalled 8,381,213, or an average of 
223 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 7,482,060,995, or 200 per 
spindle in place in September this 
year and 8,289,885,446, or 223 per 
spindle in place in October last year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 
31 totalled 37,550,250, of which 24,- 
358,662 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 
37,491,706 in place September 30 this 
year and 33,929,885 active at some 
time during the month, and 37,128,- 
659 in place October 31 last year 
and 33,859,076 active at some time 
during that month. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during October was 35,854,- 
435, or at 95.4 per cent of capacity 
on a single shift basis, compared 
with 34,941,676, or at 93.2 per cent 
capacity in September this year and 
6,834,931, or at 99.2 per cent capac- 
ity in October last year. 

The number of spindle hours im 
cotton growing States was the larg- 
est. since last May with a total of 
4, 809,617,872, or an average of 289 
hours per spindle in place for Octo- 
ber, compared with 4,397,323,767, or 
266 hours per spindle in place in 
September 27. 


Lockwood-Greene May Transfer 
Accounts. 


Boston, Nov. 19.—Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. refused this afternoon either 
to confirm or deny reports that they 
have transferred the selling ac- 
counts for the Leroy Springs plant 
and other Southern properties re- 
cently acquired. 
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Handling Artificial Silk. woven with too much tension. It is 
preferable to use skein-sized yarn 

(Continued from Page 12) for stripe-effects, as this yarn does 
ting, or weakening them; and also not contract as much as machine- 
helps to keep the shuttle down. sized yarn, in the finishing process. 


It is more practical in artificial Weaving plants should be operat- 
silk weaving to move the warp-sup- ed under a dry atmosphere, similar 
port closer to the loom, to maintain to that described above with refer- 


the shed short, in order that the ence to the winding and quilling. 


warp may work more quietly; that operations. 
is, to prevent a very strong lifting 
up or down as in the case of the Cotton Yarn Industry in Japan 
long shed. Active Since ‘Quake. 

The toom-speed for artificial silk : 
should be approximately 140 picks Washington—The Japanese cotton 
per minute. The majority of man- Yarn industry has been active since 
ufacturers who use artificial silk the earthquake, according to a re- 


find that more skill is required to port to the Far Eastern Division of. 


manipulate the weft than the warp. the Department of Commerce from 
Artificial silk, being a dry and Assistant Trade Commissioner Paul 
springy material, is very lively, and P- Steintorf, at Kobe. Mills that had 
balloons when weaving. It leaves D©e0 operating part time are now 
the cop or quill in ring or curl form, Working at capacity. 
and, therefore, it is necessary to Gotton yarn has been advancing 
straighten out the shoot before it is Steadily with the exception of a 
_ beaten up to the neighboring pick. temporary decline that took place 
If not straightened out, the result bout the middle of October in sym- 
would be a slack pick, which is as Pathy with a temporary drop in raw 
objectionable a defect as a bright or Cotton prices in the United States. 
tight one. Demand for the cheaper cotton tex- 
Tension on Filling. tiles is active owing to the general 


improvement of conditions and the 
Slack, bright, or tight picks are gpening of the fall season. As a re- 


weaving. To prevent these faults, tion facilities and the greater sta- 
it is essential that the drag on the pjlity of financial conditions, sales 
weft be regulated with as soft and> of textiles to the damaged area have 
tough a material as can be obtained. shown considerable increase. In ad- 
Rabbit skin or wool felt should be gitior, there has been an increased 
placed inside a shuttle having only gemand 
one eye. The shuttle eye passage- throughout Japan and from abroad 
way should also be padded, using a a, wel). 

soft worsted material. This, in con- 
junction with the lining of the shut- 5 
tle, is considered to be one of the Considerable quantities of raw silk 
best means of putting on drag, be- eontinue to come in from the 


cause it can be regulated to what- Kwansai reelers and some ship- 
ever tension is required. 


Other precautions to be observed made. A number of foreign com- 
to prevent these faults are: the pick panies have established offices at 
must not be too strong; the shuttle Kobe and one company which spe- 
must be properly checked and on no cializes in silk waste has rented 
account allowed to ‘rebound; the warehouses and hired a considera- 
shuttle-guide must be covered with ble number of workers to sort and 
swansdown on the face-side within bale for shipment abroad. These 
the shuttle-box, to prevent the cut- dealers, many of whom are doing 
ting of the thread; the cops or quills business in Kobe because of their 
should be well corrugated, and inability to secure adequate build- 
should be cross-wound, to prevent ings at Yokohama, are somewhat 
an easy slipping-off. The yarn apprehensive as to what effect the 
wound this way is less wavy than Yokohama boycott will have upon 
in the case of parallel -quilling. their attempt to re-establish them- 
Wavy filling will produce crinkled selves in that place when accommo- 
merchandise. dations again are available, Yoko- 
{ Cutting of the filling is another ®ama having entered the fight to 
defect requiring attention, particu- retain its supremacy as the silk 
larly in broad work, and when the Center of Japan by boycotting firms 
warps take up all the reed space. Which do business elsewhere. Port 
Often the cause of this trouble is rivalry is at the bottom of the whole 
uneven sides, and tight selvages, on Situation, the assistant trade com- 
account of the warps being nar- ™Jssioner reports. 
rower on the beam than the width 


in réed space.’ In weaving colors it Cuban Market for Knit Outerwear. 
jis preferable to use two shuttles in- : 


stead of one; that is, two picks from Washington —A bulletin based on 
each shuttle. This will reduce to a a report from Trade Commissioner 
minimum skein marks and shaded ¢ A, Livengood, Havana, the first of 
streaks which appear at times in g series regarding market conditions 
skein dyed yarn. governing the sale of knitted outer- 

It is impotrant, when looms are wear in Latin-American markets, 
stopped over-night and week-ends, deals with Cuba as a market for 
that the weaver should tighten the knitted outerwear and states that 
warp up before starting, as this will there is no domestic production in 
prevent crinkly effects or slack yarn that country. The Bank of Canada 
in the tloth. In weaving fabrics is planning to reorganize the only 
that contain a small number of ends, company that might engage in it, 
that is, stripes of artificial silk, care namely, the Compania Industrial 
should be taken to weave them as Mignon, which has not been operat- 
slack as possible, as artificial silk ing for some time, and formerly 
eontracts in the finishing, thus manufactured stockings, socks and 
causing burly or wavy effects if undershirts. 


Kobe continues to struggle for a 
othold in the raw silk market. 


from other markets’ 


ments to foreign countries are being . 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——-Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


Established 1894 


Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


| Greenwood, Miss. 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
- Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. a 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississipp) 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenvillé, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. : 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
Co. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


MONTGOMERY & 
SUMNER 


Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Cotton 


Ernest D. Sumner, Agent 
Gastonia, N. C. 


YAZOO CITY, MISS. 


Notice. 

Boyce W. Allen, my son, 15 
years of age, has left my home 
without my consent. Any infor- 
mation will be appreciated. F. J. 
Allen, No. 1 Vaughn St., Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


I. L. JONES & CO. 


Cotton 
Missippi Delta S-- nles 
Greenwood, Miss. 
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H. SEAY 
Shippers Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas 
Cotton 
Low Grades. Specialties 
Greenville, Texas 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE___ 


ROBERTS & | 
CARTWRIGHT 


Cotton 


Terrell, Texas 


PHILIP LINDSLEY & CoO. 
Cotton | 


Texas and Oklahoma Cotton. 


Dallas . Texas 


LEVERETT & MOORE 


Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 

Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Dallas 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 


Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


All grades Texas Cotton 
BEST CURRENT PRICE Shipped Direct to Mills 


San Antonio, Texas 


RHEA & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 
We Ship What We Sell 


Cc. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


WILLIAM PAGEN & SON 
Good Spinning Cotton 


Sulphur Springs, Texas 


LEO NEAL JAS. T. ROUNTREE & 
Cotton CO. 
Commerce, Texas Cotton 

Inch sixteenth to inch eight a ‘ 
specialty. Correspondence Invited Paris, Texas 


WIGGINS & HORN. 
North Texas Black Land Cotton 


McKinney, Texas 


FLOYD WILLIS & CO. 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Cottons 


Greenville, Texas Galveston, Texas Taylor, Texas 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Memhers Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


FRANK E. STEWART | 
Cotton Merchant 


Paris, Texas 


SHELTON & HARDIN 
Cotton 
Members Texas Cotton Association 
Terrell, Texas 


C. J. ONEAL & CO. 
Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers 
Gainesville, Texas 


L. W. RUTLAND & CO 
Cotton 
Domestic Shippers 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 
T. L. ALLEN J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Cotton Shippers Members Houston Cotton 


All Grades and Staples Exchange 
Yorktown, Tex. Merchants COTTON Exporters 


All Grades Texas Staple 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. | mquiries for Low Grade Staples 


Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 


Sell on Actual Samples _ Cotton 
Houston, Texas All Grades and Staples 
‘Cuero -:- Texas 
A. H. SAFFOLD 
George V. Launey & Co. 
Texas Cotton Cotton 


Domestic—Export 
Dallas, Texas 


Temple, Texas 
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North Carolina Second in Manufac- 
turing of Cotton. 


Chapel Hill, N. C—‘“In the great 
industrial drama which marks the 
shift of the center of gravity of the 
American cotton industry from the 
Northeast to the Eastern cotton 
States, North Carolina plays the 
leading part,” says an article in the 
second monthly number of North 
Carolina Commerce and Industry, 
published under the joint auspices 
of the School of Commerce and the 
extension division of the University 
of North Carolina and the North 
Carolina Commercial Secretaries’ 
‘ Association. It is just off the press. 

Asserting that North Carolina's 
spinning industry has hit a pace so 
rapid that no other State north or 
south of the Mason and Dixon line 
seems to be able to keep up with 
her, the article goes on to say in 
part: | 

“In the spinning industry the 
number of active producing spindles 


is generally accepted as a fair 
measurement of growth. Applying 


this standard we find that during 
the last two decades, from 1904 to 
1923 (September), the number of 
active producing spindles through- 
out the United States increased less 
than 50 per cent, or from 23.2 to 33.9 
millions. During the same period 
Massachusetts, the great textile co- 
lossus of the North, increased her 
spindleage slightly over 18 per cent 
or from 84 to less than 10 million. 
North Carolina, on the other hand, 
showed an increase from 1.9 to 5.4 
million spindles, which is at the rate 
of more than 186 per cent per cent, 
almost four times the average for 
the whole United States and more 
than 10 times that of Massachusetts. 

“No other Southern State can 
equal North Carolina’s record, either 
in speed or in steadiness of prog- 
ress. Today we rank second among 
all the cotton manufacturing States 
in the Union in regard to the num- 


ber of active producing spindles. 
Massachusetts alone possessing a 


greater number. We outstrip our 
’ neighbor to the South by 350,000 
spindles, and outnumber the com- 
bined spindleage of Georgia and 
Rhode Island, who follow in order 
of importance. Twenty years ago 
New Hampshire and North Carolina 
started the race on an almost equal 
basis; today the two States stand 
almost one to five. In 1904 Massa- 
chusetts possessed 35.3 per cent of 
the total cotton spindleage of the 
United States and North Carolina 
barely eight per cent. Today Mas- 
sachusetts. must content herself 
with 29 per cent, while we have 
doubled our share to almost 18 per 
cent. 


“But that is not all. Spindle num- 


bers do not tell the whole story. 
Longer labor hours (the Southern 


week 54 to 60 labor hours against 
only 45 in the North), more frequent 
night shifts, more continuous oper- 
ation, combine to keep the Southern 
spindles busy almost twice as long 
as those in Northern mills. For 
September, 1923, the average spindle 
hours per spindle were 270 for 
North Carolina against 135 for Mas- 
sachusetts, and less for New Hamp- 
shire and some other New England 
States. As a result of this important 
fact—which, by the way, goes far to 
explain the success of the Southern 
mills—our total spindle hours for 
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September were only a trifle below 
those of Massachusetts, namely, 14,- 
534,384,049 against 1,616,973,545. Of 
the total spindle hours of the United 


States, Massachusetts worked 21.6 
per cent, North Carolina 205 and 


South Carolina, next in line, 19 per 
cent. 


“And her criterion of textile 
growth is the consumption of raw 
materials. It is a well known fact, 
that for a number of years Southern 
mills have consumed more cotton, 
not only per spindle but also in ab- 
solute amounts, than the Northern 
mills. The explanation, equally well 
known, lies in the difference of 
grades of yarn turned out by the 
two sections. If we remember that 
in 1919, North Carolina consumed 
104 pounds of cotton per spindle 
against less than 60 in the case of 
Massachusetts and if we further 
keep before us the fact that at pres- 
ent our total spindle hours are but 
a trifle behind those of Massachu- 
setts, it is readily understood why 
North Carolina leads all other States 
in the amount of cotton consumed. 


During the cotton year 1922, 23 
Southern mill takings averaged 


more than: 86,000 bales per week, 
against 46,000 for the North.” 


One of the most important factors 
in the phenomenal rise of North 
Carolina to second rank as a cotton 
manufacturing State is the avail- 
ability of cheap power, says another 
article which goes on to point out 
that the development of the textile 
industry in the State and in the 
South has in almost every instance 
followed the construction of large 
hydro-electric plants.. 

The census of manufactures for 
1919 gives the following statistics as 


fo counties using ‘over 15,000 pri- 


mary horsepower for manufactur- 
ing: 


Primary 

County H. P. 
Cabarrus’ 
Rockingham 
Forsyth _ 15,867 


Persia in Market for American 
Textiles. 


Washington.—A market for Amer- 


ican textiles has developed in Per- 


sia, the Commerce Department 
stated. Inquiries have been re- 


ceived by the department from Per- 
sian merchants anxious to trade in 
various lines of merchandise includ- 
ing gums, sheep casings, lambs’ 
skins and wool, rugs and silks and 
to import American products. 


Various Foreign Market Reports on 
Knit Goods. 

(Continued from Page 10) 
lime are artificial silk ankle stock- 
ings. 
in this class of article, 25 per cent 
lisle 10 per cent in silk, and 5 per 
cent in cashmere. Apart from the 
above there is a very large trade in 
ladies’ plain cotton hosiery suitable 
for the native (colored) trade and a 
section of the farming community. 
In the men’s trade 75 per cent of 
the demand is for cashmere, 15 per 
cent artificial silk, and 10 per cent 
silk. For the native and working 
classes there is a fair demand for a 
heather wool mixture. 


Sixty per cent of the trade is 


$1 
REYNOLDS & WHITE 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 
Dallas, Texas 
W. H. BARRY 
Brazos Bottom Cotton—Cotton Merchant 
Navasota, Texas | | 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FroR— | 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. | 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draf* 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


‘We ship coal from our own mines’’ 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun 
Coalburg Seam Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 


R. G. Wooldridge, Eastern Sales Agent 
501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 
Main Office: Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
cag Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
litting Machines “Hoiliice Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 


pec A litters Warp Coilers t Boxes and Warp Washi 
Dye House Ballers. 


homa, and 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, 


MO 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 


exas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


- Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


TANNER, 


JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


Local 


J. M. Williams Agency 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 


121 Brevard Court 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 4480; L .D. 99914 


Postal Greensboro, 2867 


B. B. JACKSON 
Charlotte, N. C, Greensboro, N. C. 
9991 COTTON 2867 

Representing 
SHEPARD W. KING 
Dallas, Texas 
MANNING GRINNAN @ CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 


Charlotte, 


Charlotte 
Phone 4806 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated. 


N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill 
Phone 695 
Postal Phone 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 
Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Trade in the primary 
cotton goods markets continued 
rather quiet last week, in spite of 
the higher cotton costs and the gen- 
erally rising prices on _ finished 
goods. Retailers and wholesalers 
continued to resist higher prices. 
Jobbers did not advance prices in 
keeping with the higher costs faced 
by the mills. There was continued 
talk of further curtailment and in 
Eastern centers a large part of the 


equipment is standing ‘idle. 


Mills are meeting with a_ great 
deal of difficulty and have not been 
able to secure a profit margin on 
account of the steady rise in pro- 
duction costs. Much of the trade 
done last week was on prices below 
the cost of replacement and in many 
instances prices named for future 
delivery are below a point that 
could possibly show the mills a 
profit. 


Print cloths and sheetings were 
somewhat steadier as the week end- 
ed. Rather large sales of spot goods 
in second hands were reported on 
Friday, it being estimated that the 
total reached 100,000 pieces of va- 
rious constructions. Quotations were 
generally higher but it was possible 
to shade prices where buyers were 
willing to take odd lots from second 
hands. The situation was different 
on future contracts, however, mills 
maintaining a very firm attitude on 
account of the higher cotton costs. 
As yet the new and higher prices 
are not well enough established to 
induce buyers to operate their re- 
quirements. 

There was some demand for the 
heavy bag numbers in sheetings, but 
as a whole these goods were rather 
dull. Most of the business reported 
was of the small lot character. A 
number of sheeting lines are still 
being offered below the cost of man- 
ufacture, the mills preferring to let 
go goods already made rather than 
carry them. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


COTTON 


Charlotte, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, 
COTTON 


191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JR. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. O. 


J. L. 


BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 


Greenville, 8. O. 


L. R. CAMPBELL 

Cotton 

Seventeen Years In 
Durant Oklahoma 


H. H. WOLFE & OO. 


COTTON 


Monroe, N. 0. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinde Short Cotton 


Lineointen, N. C. 


WELL DEEP WELL 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
—— satisfactorily for textile 


Sydror Pump & Well Ce., Ine 
Richmond, Va. 


A number of duck mills have ad- 
vanced the price of filling duck a 
half cent. Army duck was quoted 
at 61 to 62 cents a pound, terms and 
freight allowed. On tire fabrics, 
mills advanced prices, even though 
tire plants are not buying fabrics at 
this time. Better grades of staple 
cotton are bringing premiums and 
tire fabries mills cannot overlook 
the fact that the. season’s staple 
crop contains a great deal of poor 
cotton. 

Some lines of finished goods are 
being bought moderately, such as 
flannels, percales, some of the ging- 
hams and a few lines of colored cot- 
tons. Roadmen report that outside 
of the South cotton goods merchan- 
dise men still look upon high cotton 
as a doubtful factor for the whole 
season. At least they give this rea- 
son for pursuing a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. Towels, bedspreads 
and many other miscellaneous cot- 
ton goods lines are just béginning to 
attract attention from those who 
would not buy before the recent ad- 
vances went into effect. Damasks 
are most unsatisfactory as to price. 

Combed yarn goods were quiet. 
Further small business was done on 
dimities and on some voles for 
printing. 

Small trading was reneried in sat- 
eens and twills. Pajama checks are 
firmer and are now quoted at 13% 
cents for 72x80s. 

Cotton goods pricés were reported 
at the week end as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 8% 
cents; 64x60s, 8% cents; 28%-inch 
64x64s, 11% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 17 cents; tick- 
ings, 8-ounce, 27% cents; denims, 
220s, 26 cents; prints, 10% cents: 
staple ginghams, 19 cents; dress 
ginghams, 21% cents and 24 cents. 


Stocks of Cotton at European Ports. 


Stocks of cotton at European 
ports on October 19 were as follows: 
Great Britain, 364,890 bales, of which 
143,860 .were American; Hamburg, 
11,400 bales, no American; Bremen, 
17,640 bales, of which 12,960 came 
from the United States; Havre, 31,- 
070 bales, including 25,110 Ameri- 
can; Genoa, 17,550 bales, of which 
9,000 were American; Barcelona, 56,- 
280 bales, including 36,000 bales 
American cotton; other continental 
ports, 3,270 bales, including 1,000 
bales from the United States. The 
total for the Continent amounted to 
137,180 bales, of which 84,070 were 
American:—Report of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association.) 


__ BWC 


TRADE 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MARK 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
] MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: | 
__ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—While trading 
was a little more active in the yarn 
market last week, the amount ‘of 
business placed remained compara- 
tively small. Quotations have been 
advanced, but practically all busi- 


ness was confined to small orders . 
for prompt shipment. A deadlock 3s 


that has been in effect for many 
weeks because buyers are showing 
no interest in future requirements 
has not been broken by the higher 
price of cotton. Yarn consumers are 
apparently so puzzled as to the best 
course under the circumstances, 
that they are playing safe and tak- 


ing yarns only as they actually need : 
them, Many buyers believe that . 


prices are already so high that they 
cannot go much higher and. that 
they are not taking any chances by 


1 
waiting. Inquiry was more general 


last week but failed to bring about 
any large amount of business. Mills 


are faced by the problem of con-- 5; 
stantly rising prices for raw mate- : 


rials and being unable to sell their 
yarns on a basis of cotton at several 
cents under present prices. 


Trade opinion is that whatever 
improvement is to be expected ‘in 


the near future is not likely to come 5;° 
from any particular section of the : 


trade, but that buying is likely to 
continue cautions and well distrib- 
-uted for some time to come. Cover- 
ing of pressing needs, rather than 
general anticipation of future re- 
quirements, is predicted and it is 


only fair to say that recent develop- 24; 
ments have been along that line. : 
Compared with the quotations cur-‘ 50s 


rent a week ago, present yarn prices 
are fully 3 cents higher, and even at 


that it may well be doubted whether 


cotton and yarn prices have kept 
step. 


Prices were rather irregular dur- 


ing the week. The following quota- : 


tions represent average. values in 
this market: 
Two-Ply Skeins. 


Reg. U. 8, Pat. Of.’ 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


|Poland Soap Works 
Anniston, Ala. 4 
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The Yarn Market 


40s high grade . ge 


Two- Ply ‘Warps. 

26s 

40s ordinary 
40s high grade -- 


Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones— 
Cotton osiery Yarn. 


a48 
16s 
a59 
408 268 

Sinkle Skeins. 


4 
40s 
‘Single Warps. 
a53 
a55 
a68 
Carpet and Upholetery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s to 9s 3-4 slack. adil 
8s and 9s 3 4- tinged tubes_____ adl 
8s 3-ply hard white warp twist . a49 
10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply hard 
white yarn tubes and skeins a. 2 
Ss to 166... a... 
68 a 
60s 
80s _. 1 30 
Combed Peeler Single Yarn on Cones. 
59 
Oo. 
aA... 
69 a. 
95 al 00 


Czecho-Slovak Textile Conditions, 


A recent survey made by a 
Czecho-Slovak textile association, 


| whose membership represents a 


large majority of the textile mills 
in that country, discloses the fact 
that, in spite of increased operation 
in some of the minor branches, such 
as flax spinning and silk weaving, as 
well as in isolated enterprises of the 
other sections of the industry, no 
change in the economic situation is 
noticeable, nor are there any imme- 
diate prospects of improvement. 
The 408 establishments reporting 
had 41,776 employees in January, 
54.979 in April, and 55,999 in July. 


Philadeiphie Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C: 


D. H) Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryvilie, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
LD MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT 80 UNDER THEIR OWN 
PLEASE COMMUNICATF. 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 


J.B. DAVIS 


217% 8. Tryon Street . Charlotte, N. C. 


| J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. Mfg. 


Lincolaton, N. C. 


Gray Mfg. Company 
Flint Mfg. Company 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. for Knitting, Weaving 


wists on cones, skeins, 
Arlington Cotton Mills | tutes ana warps: 

Arrow Mills, Inc. Pesler-ight 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 36s to 50s Single and Ply © 


Double Carded Peeler- 


Arkray Mills, Inc. tan 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 
Combed Peeler-Reverse 
Twist 


GRAY- SEPARK YARN—Your order, if placed with 
us, Will be executed with a yarn of unvarying high qual- 


ity, the worth of which will show on your production 
records. 


General Sales Offices 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(At 26th Street) 


Telepnones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 
Branch Offices 


BOSTON GASTONIA PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


— 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Want Department 


Thursday, November 22, 1923. 


Position Wanted 
As house man or employment 
agent for some good Southern 
mill. Am experienced in. this 
work and can give best refer- 
ences. Address W., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Overseer spinning and 
twisting for 10,000 spindle yarn 
mill. Furnish names of former 
employers with application. Cor- 
ley Mills, Inc., Cumberland, N. @. 


Wanted—One second hand for 
night carding; one who _ thor- 
oughly understands fixing H. & B. 
machinery. Address A. L. Dill- 
worth, Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Kinston, N. C. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, ‘Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 4110 ft., two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part.. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Wanted — Spindle plumbers. 
Good salary. Must be first-class 
workmen, neat appearance and 
gentlemen. Address Y. D.5., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


Hudson Street, New Yorr, CI 
Boston Philadelphia . Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE - 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


| 


Social 


Southern woman of education, 


professional training and experi- 
ence, desires social work with 
some stable Southern textile in- 
dustry. Supervisor or head of 
activities for girls and women ac- 
ceptable with salary commensu- 
rate with experience. Address 
Worker, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Dobby Chain 


Lobby Chain Oo 
S:illbury, Mass. 


Sand tie Vour Order To-cay 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. | They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., 


Weldon, N. CG. 


White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 


Chatham Mfg. Co. 


‘Cotton Dept.), 


Elkin, N. C. 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


SPINNING RI 
SPECIALISTS 


A specialized textile oil, 


vents the formation 
Magnesium Salt, and thus— 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


highly concentrated and daquble 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— 

MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 
of lime soaps, 


iron spots, Calcium or 


Promotes level dyeing; 

Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Increases the lustre; 

Gives more body and a desirable handle. 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


NUVACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves eaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment 
vureau ior three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

lf the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern ‘Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. S. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
pti Best of references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
87, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mil man, now running card 
room at nigh* but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain. white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mi'l men as to character and abiity. 
Aedress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be*- 
ter 


position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long éxperience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 339, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


‘WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 18. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Firat 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences.. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
reterences. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 


ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 38238. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


carder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 


years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent’. refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman. Experienced mil 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827, 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine ae 
fully competent to handle large job. 

Address No. 3829. 


Fine references. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Addresuy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with wnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
— and ability. Address No. 
832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 33. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding. Long experience as 
both and ean get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
fsood worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 


to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
‘from reliable mill men. Address No. 


837. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am. giving entire satisfac- 


tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 


mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 2841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarr. 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empiaved as such, but want ‘etter joL. 
weaver well as su~——‘ntendent 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 4344 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
-Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin. ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreiiable man who can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 


dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 


am eae entire satisfaction. Address 
No, 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 

or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
years aS carder and spinner and assist- 
an?’ superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

preferred. Good references. 


Address No. 3858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine recor’ 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 38862. 


reliable and. 


35 


WANT position as overseer Weavillg, 6x: 
perienced on iarge variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large pliant; now em- 
ployed as overseer siashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. i.ow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white ; 
work. Would be interested in buying 

8 tock. Can furnish best of references 


oe can show results. Address No. 
id. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham. 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar: 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; e 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotfon towels and special- 
Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 


have good reasons for wantin to 
Best of references. py 
Oo. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
Supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 8882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 


ence; have excellent referen ‘ - 
dress No. 3882. sa 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 
erences to show 


character 
Address No, 3883. 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 


A ia can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
Smal! or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good pay'‘ng weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position ,4a8 master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec- 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as overseér_ spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29. married. 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 5s, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erenees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as te character and _ ability. 
strictly sober now employed but have 


good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3865. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
‘employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place; 8 years as car- 
der and spintrier or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. ? 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


supt.; married, have family. 
No. 3887. y. Address 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and _ reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. arried, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. $890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take. 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 


coe product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner ir 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in gooc 
mills; good mahager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill. 
with opportunity of investing in mill 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, food character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or wou!d consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 38965. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt. 
earder or spinner, mule or ring frames. 
good man of long experience, best o 


references. Address No 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P, Sweeney 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks 
48H HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Com any 
-vTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Macnine Works. 
BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, ine. 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 


Z2EAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 
ERVY— 


Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS 
| Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (All Steel) 
. Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Rolle’ earing 
ood's, T. 4. & Son 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE * MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Btit Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Serymeer Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
international Co. ' 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BE LTING— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and ga Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACIN 
*lexible Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
ING, LINK 
Link-Beit Cor pany. 
ZENCH DRAWERS, EEL— 
Lupton’s, David, sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. B. Ford Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


BOBBINS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool! 


Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 


and Manufacturing 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BOXES— 
wWitts Veneer Co. 
80X SHOOKS— 
Wiits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHE 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, ‘‘Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor Iron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edoe Moor Iron 
Borne, Company. 
CALCULATING MACF 
Monroe Calculating 


CALENDARS 
mM. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— | 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beit Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES- - 
Link-Belt Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
5. Perkins and Son, | 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catlin & Co 

COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 

CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
Carolina Speciality Company. 
R. P. Sweeney 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
' . B., Sons Co. 


Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, 
Paulson-Linkroum 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimer 

CONDITIONIN hes— 
American 

CONDUIT FITTIN 
Chicago Fuse 

CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 

Sellers & Co., Inc. 
NES, PAPER— 
outhern Novelty Ce. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

ee Humidifying Apparatus. 

COTTON— 

L. Bussey & Co.. 
ray-Barkiey Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
m. & York Wiison. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Carolina Speciality Company. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metailic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Roy & 8Son., 

Saco-Lowel! 

Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Arabo! Co 

Bosson & Lan 

F. ape Company. 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Wol?, Jacques Co. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitir Machine Works. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

cRANES— 


nc. 


Link-Belt Company. 
CREO-PINE 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

aco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

ORIVES, Sil 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 


DUMPING GRATES— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Frarikiin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F., 

DYESTUFFS ahd 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 

du Pone Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co. 
Metz, H. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sors, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Clements Mfg 

ELECTRICAL ONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link- Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 

& Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. vv. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicaao Fuse Co 
Weatingnoues Electric and Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

l_ink-Belt Compan 


. ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 


See Portable Elevators. 


MILL— 


Architects and Mill 


arks- 


connie (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Alltis-Chgimers 


Sydnor Pump 
———See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
——See Electric; also Ventilator. 


FENCES— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence and Wire Products heen. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., 
FINISHTNG MACHINERY 
&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——See yeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishin 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
. 1. du Pont de Nemeurs & Co., inc. 
Wadsworth, Hov tand and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANEv‘4S 
International Co. 
Nichols Mfg. 
Poland Soap 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindie & Fiver Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle Fiyer Co. 


Inc. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link: Beit Company. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut- Off)— 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
GREASES— 
Young Company. 
. J. Lubrican 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 


Roy, B. &., & Son Co. 
GRID BAR Rs— 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William .Sellers & Co., inc. 
Atherton Gria Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
wae Roller Bearing Co. 
lliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
supply 
extile upply Co. 
HARNESS TWi 
Garland gy 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
ariand Mfg. 


Steel Heddie 
L.. S. Watson M g. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS... 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J. HH. Williams Co. 


on 


-AHUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
Us— 


ING APPARAT 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier ene Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Heniphi'! Company, 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle 
Wilillams, Chaun 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
ey Machine Co., The. 
KNOTT 
Barb Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, 
LQOMS— 
vrompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shops. 
tafford Co., The. 
LOUM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedaie Mfg. Co 
Mossbérg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Mfg. Co. 
tee: Heddie Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Ce. 


Inc. 


Co. 
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Whitin Works. 
METAL PAIN 
E. i. du de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lightin~ 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. 
Textile Suppiy Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tne. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
OILsS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
Chemical Co. 
U. §. | Co. 
Rowlanu & Co. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
MOTORS— 
Altis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina, Specialty Company. 
‘Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
° Merrow Machine Co. 
 OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Speciality Co. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sonneborn Sons; Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 

Siggers & Siggers. 


PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemniicai Co 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 


R. P. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
SOWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bear ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s. T. B.. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
Wood's, 2 B., Sons Co. 


PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also 
Allis-Chaimers 
Sydnor Pump & Well ee. 
QuUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin: Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
U. Rin raveler Co. 

RING PIN ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 

RAILINGS (tron) 

_ Anchor Post Iron Works. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 3 
Southern Spindle ‘Flyer Co. : 

ROLLER BEARING 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISS!ION— 

ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

BADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SAL T— 

Myles Sait Company. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT-- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co.. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 


EXPANSION BOILER 


FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

See 

BHELL STITCH MACHINE 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 

SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SHUTTLE 
David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Ce. 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Ine. 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SINGEING MACHINERY 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


4. E. Staley Mtg. 

corn Products “ining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemica! Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

4. Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

Besson & “ane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

ies Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

ourtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. MceCaustand and Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Ktipstein. A., & Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Qil)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
SOL OZONE— 


Roess'er & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 


SPINDL “S— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 


ower Transmission Machinery. 
s— 


STARCH— 
~———§See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
SPINNING TAPES— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Vana S.. Co. 
Jordan tg 


Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

— See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 
SODA ASH— 

Mathieson Aikali Works, inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 

i.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 

R. P. Sweeney 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. : 
TEMPLES— 
Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baitimore Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION dog RY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf 
Tolhurst Machine 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A. 
rool CABINETS» AND STANDS. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Roller Bearing Co. 
NSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


and Manufacturing 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cogke: Viachine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Orape: Corporation, 
T Entwistie Co. 
WARP DORESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L.. Sonmneborn Sons, inc. 
SEPARA TORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedaie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Go. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Ine. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 


WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
international Chemical Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINER® 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-.- 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
BSosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Cc. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 

WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Wel! Co. 

WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
FRAMES AND SASH. 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 


WOOD-BURNING FURNACES—. 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 

Pau!son, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler ¢- 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Charlotte, N. C. 


of 


Stauss Rectified Taliow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
| finishing purposes. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON CLEANING AND 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alien, Cnas. R. Charieston, s. C. 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening C.., Boston, Mass. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

American Textile Banding Co., Philade:- 
phia, Pa 


Aimer Post Iron Works, New York. 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arnoid Hoffman and Co., Providence, Ee 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 5. Cc. 

ahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
Rorne, Scrymser Co., 80 South BSt., 


Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, N. C. 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. 

Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila 
Pa 

H. . Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fu ton St., Chica- 


New 


Greens- 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 
Machine & Foundry Co., _Gastonia, 
Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
i. 
Cooper & Griffin, Greenville . 
Corn Yroducts Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co., Dana §&., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, [Iil. 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. 


Second St. 

Philade)hia. 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle .Co., Bristol. 
Charlotte, 


©. S. Draper, 11 E. Fifth St., 
WC. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 282 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

E. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
Del. 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mas 
Entwistle Co., Lowell, 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Co., 4699 Lexing- 


Mase. 


ton St., Chicago, Tl 
Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co:, Providence, R. I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Grant Leather Corporation. Kingsport 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Grinnell Co., Providence 
Kenneth Grigg & Cn., 


Ha ambley & Co., Salisbury, 

awley’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 

ee & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
ork. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket. R. I. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 


Nn 


‘niauder-Weldon 


and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Hetherington and Sons, itd. 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. I. 

Hollingsworth, J. D. Greenville, 8. C. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

EK, F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenviile, 8. C, 

a Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa Checimal Company, 
delphia, Pa. 


Phila- 


Co., 209 W. 38th St., 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
yeing Machine Com- 


pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
KI pstein & Co., A., New York. 


Ladew Co. 4 428 Broudway, New 


New 


York. 
Cotton Co., 


Lane & Co., New York. 
Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, 


Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. 

Lockwood, Grcene & Co., Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, 

Link-Belt Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orleans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


488 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 


chard, Mass. 
McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 

worth 1. ‘dg., New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 

National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
ork. 

National Vulcanized Fibre cCo., Wilming- 
ton, Ded. 

New .. Chemical Co., Newark, 

N. & nN. J. Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New 

Nichols Mfg. N. C. 


Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa-~- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 

B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa.- 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard 8t., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitenourg, mass. 

Walter L. Parker 'Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Ring Co., Centra) 
alls 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Norwood Engineering Co.., 


Paw- 


ucket. 

Rice, Chain Co., Millbury, Mags. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St. Boston, 
Mass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. &., Worcester, Mass. 


R. Warp Bquipment Co., 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F industries, Inc., New York. 

Sirrine, J. B., Greenville, 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, EX 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, 8. 

Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Atlanta, 


Readviile, 

E.., Decatur ll, 
Steel Heddle Mite Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, as. ©. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. ¢. 

Terrell Machine Co. Charlotte, 

Lextile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, me 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. Birminghain, Ala. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N: Y. 

Torrington Co., Torrin on, Conn. 

Tripod Paint Co., 68 . Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


& Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St.., 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., 


a. 
Stafford Co., 
Staley Mf 


Corp., 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1 | 


Universal Winding Co., Boston. Mass. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A:, Del. 
Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard S8t.. 


Westingh Electric and Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C, 


Wolf Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
being 2 Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Machii.e Works, Whitinsville, 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. H. 

Wits Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Jersey 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, , 
burgiarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A..- 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. O. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND COTTON MILL bh “HINERY REPAIRED 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Universal Winding Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dstablished 1816 


“Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for : 
— Softening and Finishing all 
Textile Fabrics 
Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 
CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 
BLEACHING POWDER 
of )LIQuID CHLORINE 


Southern Office, 


For 
Superior Results 
Use 
“United” Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


| Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, Til. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more a get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 
your machinery counts. 

Clean Quality 

Trouble Free 


(harlotte Father Belang (Sompany 
(herlotte Gasolina 


LOWELL 


OPENING EQUIPMENT | 


Including 


Vertical Openers 


Arranged in Single, Double, or Triple Tandem Units 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, 


Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Branch Office: Greenville, 3S. C. 
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bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 


changing automatic features. 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


502 COLT 
PATERSON, N. J. 


SSS 
THEY LAST LONGER 
K When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames Y | 
KX you may be sure of obtaining the maximum WY 
A amount of service. There are no driving tapes Y , 
| iN on the market that can equal them for strength \/ 
X and length of life. The savings in tape effected Y 
K by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a y | 
considerable sum. \ 
Even before the first tape driven cotton frame yy 
IN vas in operation these tapes had proved a great \, 
X service on worsted and jute drives. The first Y, 
IN company to manufacture driving tapes, the V 
YN Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- V 
sition as leader in its field. VY; 
Y\ Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, Y/ 
jute and silk. 
IK BARBER MFG. COMPANY \Y 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. \¥ 
SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, 
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K. Rupprécht Pres. 


Established in New York in 1872 


An organization devoted to lopitix new outlets and_cFeating permanent eoodwill 


for the products of the individual mills it répresents.. 


“Belling: 

Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N.C, 
-Neuse Mfg. Co,, Neuse, N. C. Great Falls Mfg. €o.,. Rockingham, N. C. 
PeerlessCotton Mills, Thomaston; Ga. Postex Cotton Mills»Post, Tex... 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex. Géhzales Cotton Mills Co., Gonzales, Tex. 
Tell City Woolen Mills, Tell City, Ind. 


Garaleigh Mills Raleigh, N. C. 


Troy Cotton and Wodlen. Cog Pall River, Mass. 


‘Consolidated Textile Corporation with Mills at: 


Bonham, Tex. Pelham, Ga. 
Raleigh, N. C. LaFayette, Gas 
Shelby, N. ©. Lynchburg, Va. 


Burlington, N. C. | Henderson, Ky. 
Nogth Adams, Mass. 


B. B. & R. Knight; 


_ With its Fourteen Mills in New England 


Terry Textile Corporation, Converters 


Branch Offiees 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston 
‘Dallas ae Minneapolis. | Philadelphia. 


san Francisco 


Worth Street, New York 
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THE DAVID BROWN CO. 


DAVID M. BROWN, President | 


GEORGE GIBSON BROWN, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| —Superior— | 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles 

and Skewers of All Kinds 
FACTORIES ON FOSTER STREET, SOUTH LAWRENCE 


Note Our New Factory Additions Facilities for 
Our 


“HIGH GRADE” Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Our Facilities Are the Best 


Our Quality the Finest 
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HUNTER 


Commission 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore §$t. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland | Atlanta Kansas City 


Foreign Branch Offices 


Buenos Aires, Argentina — San Juan, Porto Rico Caracas, Venezuela 
Baranquilla, Colombia Curacao, D. W. I. _ Manila, P. I. 
Havana, Cuba : London, Eng. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING TRADE 


for the 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
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LARGEST YARN DYEING CAPACITY 
im the UNITED STATES — . 


WE DYE:— 


WE ALSO DYE:>— 


Cotton Yarns 


for shirtings, voiles 
dress goods 


Merino Yarns 


Hard Twisted Cords 


for tire fabrics, fire hose 
and cable cords 


Glazed Yarns 


Worsted Yarn Silk Noils 


on Jackspools 
Fine Single Fine Splicing 
Cotton Yarn for hosiery 


Worsted Yarn 


videnc 


=< 


Job Dyers of Yarn in Wound Form 


All Classes of Dyeing from Ordinary Direct Colors to the Best 


We receive yarns on bobbins, tubes, cones or cops, dye it on Universal 
wound parallel tubes and return it to you, without waste, on these 
tubes or on cones. 


We also receive worsted yarn on jackspools, dye it on our special perforated 
dyeing spools and return it to you on the original jackspools. 


The Franklin Process eliminates skein and long chairis, thus reducing yarn 

waste to a negligible quantity. This saving is particularly important in the 
' dyeing of line count yarns. Here also we can probably save you considerable 
' money in the cost of actual dyeing. 


OUR YARN DEPARTMENT can afford you every facility for purchasing your 
1 gray yarn requirements through us if you so desire. This service saves you 1} 
i much bookkeeping and substantially reduces transportation costs. ; 


iFkF YOU WISH TO DO YOUR OWN DYEING ‘we are prepared to sell you 
Franklin Dyeing Machines. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE = Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Léonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Woodward, Baldwin Co. 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


_ Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 


SHEETINGS |. SHIRTINGS 
DUCKS 


All Weights and Constructions of Print Cloth 


and Fine Cloths in Plain and Fancy Weaves 


OUTING FLANNEL, PAJAMA CHECKS, & ROMPER 
CLOTH, TOWELS AND DIAPER CLOTH 


Baltimore | ‘Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai, China 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 
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Evans 


61 Leonard Street, New York 


Sole Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Washington Mills, Fries, Va. 

Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 
Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co. No. 1, Marion, N. C. 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co. No. 2, Marion, N. C. 
Conestee Mills, Conestee. S. C. 

Savage Mfg. Co., Savage, Md. 


Denison Cotton Mills, Denison, Texas. 


Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 


SHEETINGS SHIRTINGS 
DRILLS | For Home and Export DUCKS 
OSNABURGS TWILLS 


All Weights and Constructions Print Cloth 


WIDE and SAIL DUCK | - PAPER FELTS 
HOSE and BELTING HYDRAULIC PRESS DUCK 
Baltimore , San Francisco _ Boston St. Paul 


St. Louis Los Angeles Chicago Omaha 
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HP, 1720 
Type “AR” 
Frame Motor. 


One 500 K. W., 3600 RPM, 


Spinning 


PickerR ROOM 


‘ 


For Textile Mills 


Steam Turbo-Generator Units 
Condensing and Non-condensing 
Switchboard Equipments 
Transformers 


Induction Motors of All Kinds for 
Textile Service 


RPM, 


Transmission Machinery 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 

Gas and Oil Engines 


Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 
Mining Machinery 


MANUFACTURIN OMPA 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities. 


Turbo Generators in the Textile Industry 


ALLIS “CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumping Engines-Centrifugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


Agricultural Machinery 
Condensers 


1-2 H.P. 1720 RPM 
Loom Motor 


sph 


and 3000 K. W. 1800 RPM | 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Largest Builders in America 


PAWTUCKET PLANT 


4 
~ 
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COTTON MACHINERY WORSTED MACHINERY 


| BRADFORD SYSTEM 
Opening and Conveying Equipment Revolving Creels 
Pickers and Cleaners Gill Boxes 
Cards—Drawing Frames vrawing Boxes 
Roving—Spinning Weigh Boxes 
Spoolers—W arpers Dandy and Cone Rovers | 
Twisters—Slashers | : Spinning and Twisting 
Size Kettles and Pumps | | Jack Spoolers 
SPUN SILK ACCESSORIES FRENCH SYSTEM | 
Filling Engines — Spinning and Twister Spindles Intersecting Mixers 
Rotary Spreaders Spinning and Twister Rings | Intersecting Gill Boxes 
Interseeting Gill Spreaders Heavy Drawing Frotteurs 
Interseeting Gill Drawing Reducers 
Warper Beams Drawing Frotteurs 
Rotary Drawing Tie Cutters Intermediate Frotteurs 
Roving Hank and Leese Clocks Fore Finishers 
Spinnine—T'wisting Flyer Balancing Machines Finishers 
Trap and Gassing Spoolers Card Stripping Equipment Spinning and Twisting 


WASTE RECLAIMING AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


Executive Offices: 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1300 Mint Street 
Southern Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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Abbeville Cotton Mills... 290 
Acme Spinning Co. 31 


Addison Mills 
Aiken Mills 


Aileen Mills, Inc. 284 
Aldora Mills 
Altavista Cotton ‘Mills. 227 


Amazon Cotton Mills... 
American Spinning Co... 2 
~American Textile Co. 124, 125 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Anderson Cotton Mills... 178 
Arista Mills Co. | 136, 137 
Arkray Mills, Inc... 
Arlington Cotton Mills 72 
Armstrong Cotton Mills 


Armstrong Group of Mills 
62, 63, 64, 65, 


Arrow Mills, 


Banna Mfg. Co. 
Barnhardt Mfg. Co, 294 


Fairfax Mills... 
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Index Cotton Mills 


Page 


Page Page 

Elmore Company ... 400 Leward Cotton Mills... 
Ernaldson Cotton Mill Go... 274 Lilly Mill & Power Co. . 260 
Erwin Cotton Mills... 82, 85 Lincoln Mills of Ala... 
Eureka Cotton Mills_. iy 60 Lineberger Group. 23. Qh, 25, 26, 
Excelsior Mills __ 171 21, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. 33. 3h, 35, 36 
Exposition Cotton Mills... 157 Linford Mills, Inc... 
Linn Mills Co... 420, 121 

Lockmore Cotton Mills. 66 


Fairmont Co... 
Falls Mfg. Co... 

Florence Mills 


Fort Mill Mfg. Co. Sane 61 
Fountain Cotton Mills 
Gaffney Mfg. Co... 
Gainesville Cotton Nit... @ 
Gaudalupe Valley Cotton Mills 307 
(yeorgia Cotton Mills Griffin). 263 


Georgia Mfg. Co, (Whitehall)... 257 


Gibson Mie. Co... 
Glencoe Mills (N. Go 234 


Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. : 208 


Barrow County Cotton Mills 209. Glenwood Cotton Mills 216 
Be lle Vue Mfg. Co. : 280 Gonzales Cotton Mills 3 306 
Bettie Frances Mill 114, 115 Gossett Group of Mills. 116, 117 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills 228 Gray Mfg. 
Bonham Cotton Mills 305 Gray-Separk Group of 
Bonham Div. (Con. Tex. Corp. 292 
Brazos Valley Cotton Mills 308 Hii DiGi Mfe. Co. 150, 154 
Brogon Mills 116 Greenville Cotton Mills... 267 
Brookford Mills 107 Cotton Mills... 
Brookside Mills 140, 441, 142 Grendel Mills 
Groves Mills, Inc... 239 
—H— 
Gabarrus Cotton Mills .. 182, 183 
Calhoun Mills 117 Hanes, p. H., Knitting Co.. 
Callaway Group of “Mills... 458, 159 86, ‘7. 88. 89 
Cannon Mfg. Co... 97, 98, 99 Mills 
Caraleigh Mills Co. 402, Hartsville Cotton Mill_174, 175, 176 
Carolina Cotton Mills 201 Hi rtwell Mills 206 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Haynes Mills 
106, 107, 108, 409 Honvinite Mites 
Caswell Cotton Mill Go.. 221 walls Mfe Co... 976 
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1923 Health and Happiness Number 


We are presenting a Health and story that is told in this edition may given fuller opportunity than in the phases is now looked upon as part 

Happiness Number, that of 1923, be taken as showing average condi- Southern cotton mills. of the legitimate expense of operat- 

which exceeds in size and probably tions in the industry. - From the time a boy begins as a ing a cotton mill, and the mill man- 
exceeds in beauty those of 1918 and fter ‘tin Civil War the South “offer he dreams of the day when ager who is opposed to welfare work 

1919, he will be superintendent. If is looked upon as unsafe and behind 

| This edition is designed primarily jndustry that had thrived until the POSS!ble for any bright and indus- the times. Ti has been demonstrat- 
to go to prominent men and women advent i waves tok @31k hes trious boy to advance step by step ed beyond question that the best 

in each State and to carry its mes- eriopled Hessian’ iriaitbtie: veaht until he becomes a superintendent class of operatives go to the mills 

sage of truth relative to the health nw Frome the war donde Wey arcs. and the vast majority of the super- al which they have the best homes 

and happiness. of the men, women yvegs until after 1885. when it began intendents of today began as doffer and best educational and social ad- 

and young people who have found f{» build mills in considerable num- boys or at similar grade. vantages. 

employment in Southern cotton pers. Much has been said of the illiter- While the 

mills. | aey of Southern mill operatives and afford. the 


Today the South has more than 
The great advantage of this form ,. often unjustly. While a great many 
16,000,000 spindles producing cotton of the older operatives are illiterate 


goods and yarns and has advanced it is very rare to find one under 
in skill and knowledge until she is 
able to produce fine yarns and fab- 
ries of the highest quality. 


smaller mills can not 
expense of operating 
, community houses, or 
lo pay men and women to devote all 
| of their time to mill village work, 
twenty years of age. who can Nol ihore are very few that do not make 
mills with their community houses, Pond ANG WEE. some expenditures for the welfare 
schools, churches, playgrounds, etc., : The older operatives grew up al of their operatives. 
and portrays the cotton mill people The basis of the success of the a period during which the South i | 
} in a true light. textile industry of the South has was not financially able to furnish Probably ane industry has been wes 
+ been the splendid class of labor with schools for all of her children, but Pers!stently and as willfully misrep- 
which it has been supplied. the mill children now have the ad- a ~s ge — manufactur- 
and distributed have brought to us Unlike the mills and factories of Y@ntage of splendid schools, usually © 
a. many letters expressing surprise at New England, where foreigners pre- ‘Urnished and operated by the mills For a number of years it has been 
1 the splendid working and living dominate to such an extent that mill and the mill operatives are encour- profitable to certain individuals and 
conditions that prevail in Southern rules frequently have to be printed send thely Bronte: 
mills and which are so vastly dif- jn six languages, the mill operatives larly. 
ferent from those the people of the of the South, almost without excep- Community or welfare work has '0n mill operatives were oppressed 
North and West have been led to tion, are of pure Anglo-Saxon blood in recent years become a well rec- and downtrodden and that the mill 
believe existed in our industry. and all speak the English tongue. ognized feature of the cotton mills owners ee er’ FOF See wol- 
We do not claim that conditions in ae i of the South. If has, of course, its fare of the employees. 
| the textile industry of the South are humanitarian side, but looked upon This 1923 Health and Happiness 
ideal’ or that every mill. has sur- ney from the mountain BeCtIONS © as a cold blooded business proposi- Number of the Southern Textile 
roundings equal to those shown the South and they prose slat tion it has been found that dollars Bulletin’is intended to furnish a 
5 herein, for there are slackers among ee Se ees = the charac- invested in such work yields hand- true picture of a great industry and 
the cotton mills just as in every terishion oF (ie Aountain poapre. some returns. of its living and working conditions. 
other walk of life, but the composite In few industries is ambition Communify work in almost all its —Kditor, 


of publicity is that it supports its 
message by the indisputable evi- 
{ dence of photographs of the cotton 


Previous Health and Happiness 
Numbers that we have published 
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About Southern Cotton Mills 


No industry in this country has 
been as grossly misrepresented as 
the cotton mills of the South. 

Weare setting forth on these pages 
facts that are contrary to those 
usually given to the public by our 
traducers and we invite the fullest 
investigation of their accuracy. 


Labor Laws. 


The laws of the Southern States 
prohibit the employment in facto- 
ries of children under 14 years of 
age with the following exceptions: 


(1) North Carolina permits a 


boy of 12. to work outside. of 
school hours provided he can 


obtain a permit from the Wel- 
fare Commission but very few 
such permits are issued. 

(2) Georgia permits the son of 
a, widowed mother entirely de- 
pendent upon him for support 
to secure a permit to work after 
becoming twelve years of age. 
The Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Georgia asked their 
last Legislature to abolish this 
provision. 

(3) Mississippi, a State with 
very few manufacturing indus- 
tries, permits boys of 12 years 
of age to work but prohibits the 
— of girls under 14 
yea 


The child labor laws of the South 
as contrasted with those of other 
States are shown by a map printed 
on pages 6 and 7 of this issue. 


That the labor laws of the South- 
ern States are enforeed is showed 
by testimony given before a Senate 
Committee, extracts from which are 
printed on pages 4 and 5 immedi- 
ately following these pages. 


Labor of Young People. 


Where 


that boys 


Six hours. 


come full 


the 


the 


mills 


When the 
boys 


run 


16, who 


are 


remove 


an average 
of 10 hours per day it is estimated 
under 
ployed almost exclusively as doffer 
boys, work from five and a half to 
bobbins be- 
them, 


em- 
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which is called doffing, and between 
doffs they are at liberty so that they 
really work not exceeding six hours 
per day. 

The girls under 16 are employed 
almost exclusively in the spinning 
room, and while they are required 
to be in the room all the time they 
are not constantly at work. Each 
girl has a certain number of sides 
meaning one side of .a spinning 
frame) to look after and on which 
she replaces the ends when they 
break. When the ends-‘are up the 
girl sits at the end of the spinning 
frame and makes an occasional trip 
down the alley to see that every- 


thing is all right. 


The largest weight that a young 
girl in a cotton mill has to lift is 
less than two pounds. 

All of the Southern States pro- 
hibit the employment of children in 
factories at night if under 16 years 
of age, 


Child Labor Decreasing. 


According to the United States 
Census Bureau there were in 1920 
378,063 children between 10 and 14 
vears of age gainfully employed in 
the United States. The great ma- 


jority of these (328,958 or 87 per 
cent) were employed in agricultural 


pursuits, 17,213 
trade, 12,172 in 
sonal service, 
ing and mechanical industries, 
6,927 in clerical occupations. 
We call attention to the fact that 


were engaged in 
domestic and per- 


and 


the entire number employed in the 


United States in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, including 
part time workers, was only 9,473. 
There was a decrease of 71.1 per 
cent from 1910 to 1920 in those un- 
der 14 years of age employed in 
manufacturing and industrial pur- 
suits. 


Child Labor Not Cheaper. 


Those. not familiar with cotton 
manufacturing jump at the errone- 
ous conclusion that child labor is 
cheap labor. 


Girls in cotton mills are paid a 


tending of the side of a spinning 


frame). 
An older 


might 
sides, 


As the mill pays the same price 
per side the younger girl will make 
less wages but the cost per side and 
the cost per pound to the mill is the 


same. 


The same rule applies to doffer 
boys who are paid in proportion to 
the number of sides they can doff. 
repeated state- 


In 
ments 


spite 


to 


children. 


girl 
twelve sides whereas a younger girl 
be able to tend only four jp 


of 


that 
show that cotton mills ean produce 
goods cheaper by employing young 


will 


the 
effect, 


often 


no one 


Hours of Labor. 


The State of South Carolina lim- 


them to 60, but many of the mills 


Another physician 


tend 


members of my 


the mills and 


to them for 
in the mills or 


amount of 


ter of the 
laria. 


mill population, 
the mill 
families, 


can 


which 
operatives 
those who do not work 


testifying at 
certain price per side (meaning the the same time said in part: 


“At all times the cotton mills 
have aided myself and the other 
profession 
bettering the sanitary conditions 


in 


among the 
operatives. We have never gone 


we 


and 


of 


money to aid us in 
carrying out sanitary measures 
in the mill town 
that we have not been given the 
money 
That is notably true in the mat- 
eradication 


asked. 
ma- 
“IT do not suppose that in our 


includes 
their 


in the mills, a total population 


of clese to 5,000 
there are over 


tion. I think 
‘its the: hours of labor to 55 pel pare favorably with 
week. 

The other Southern States limit States. 


pegple, 


any 


that 
50 eases of tu- 
berculosis in the entire popula- 
that would com- 
com- 
munity of 5,000 people in the 


“We do not permit any em- 


9473 in manufactur-: 


only operate 55 hours. 
Health of Mill People. 


In testifying before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate 
at Washington, D. C., one prominent 
physician said: 


“I practiced medicine in the 
eountry districts prior to 17 
years ago and now for 17 years 
have practiced in a mill town. 
I have the opportunity to ob- 
serve the health, growth, and 
the development. of mill chil- 
dren, in comparison with the 
country children. I have prac- 


ployee to work in the mills who 
has tuberculosis. They are ta- 
ken care of. If the families of 
the employees who have tuber- 
culosis are not able to take care 
of them the mill company does 
that. 

“Seventy-five per cent of the 
women. who bore children. last 
year in my mill village had for- 
merly worked, as girls, in the 


mill. Cotton mill work has ab- 
solutely no bearing upon their 
ability to bear healthy chil- 
dren.” 


The death rate in cotton mill vil- 


In the tables given below, an accurate tabulation of the spinning, weaving and knitting mills in the Southern States is shown, together 
The mills are grouped according to their equipment and product. 

the mills that spin and weave, spin and knit, knit only and weave only. 
dies, looms and knitting machines, and the total figures, by States and for the whole South. 
The convenient arrangement of the tables clearly shows each division of the mills, together with their equipment. 


equipment. 


tically seen no difference. I have . 
observed 


children who have 
worked in the mills as early as 
12 years of age who have now 
developed into manhood = and 
womanhood and who, as fathers 
and mothers, have produced 


- healthy offspring.” 


lages is nol 


higher than in. other 
communities and in any mill village 
the men and women who have 
grown up in mill work are healthier. 
and better physical specimens than 
those who have moved in from the 
farm or from other voeations. 


Regular habits, good food and liv- 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOUTHERN MILLS 


January 1, 1923 


The table also gives the number 


with their 


Mills that spin only are grouped accordingly and the same is true of 


of mills in each State 


, the number of spin. 


The information contained 


in the tables is compiled from Clark’s Directory of Southern Mills January 1, 1923. 
SPINDLES LOOMS _KNIT TING MACHINES | 
STATE Spin Only Spin & Weave — Spin & Knit Spink W eave Weay aveOnly Spin Knit Knit Only), Total Total 
‘Mills Spindles Mills Spindles Mills Spindles|MilisLooms Mills Looms, Mills K.M. Mills K. M. Spindles Looms K.M. 
Alabama 34 975,450 2 18,600, 34 22,514 216 2 140 6 866; 80 1,318,796 22,730 1,006 
Georgia 46 526,252 87 2,165,134 7 62,112) 87 48,627 3 3,28 28 3,631) 176 2,788,988 49,132 6,913 
Kentucky 5 51,384 3 54,040 3 1,394 2 42) 413) 15 105,424 1,436 
Louisiana 0,184 2 90,000 8,000, 2 2,100 450 2 103,184 2,100 627 
Mississippi 3 17,776 12 161,944 2,000; 12 4,619: 300 184,720 4,619 300 
Missouri 1 29 000 730 9 \ 34 472 730 16 
N. Carolina_.|214 2,387,802 133 62,917,978 224,408,133 77,224 14 1,622) 11 1,976 129 16,314) 501 5,030, 188 78,846 {8,290 
Oklahoma | 9,712 64 | 5712. 64 
S. Carolina... 31 288,514 130 4,836,234 10,656)130 119,277 6 240 12 1,233) 180 5, 135,404 119,504 4,473 
Tennessee —.| 10 179,408 8 218,596 o 53,688) 8 6,033 5 953 71 10,640; 94 451,692 6,033 141,593 
Texas 3 14,552 17 163,384 4,633 2 150; 22. 177,936 4,633 150 
Virginia 15,378 10 651,568 10 18,737 12 2,309) 24 666,946 18.737 2 309 
Total 3,815,124 439 12,276,840 28 382, 4641439 306,102 27. 2,612; 28 «7,341 269 35, 749\1121 16,514,918 308,714 43,090 
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Facts About Southern Cotton 


ing conditions, together with the 
supervision of health conditions by 
mill authorities are all on the side 
of the mill operative. | 

Many mills spend considerable 
upon their health department, be- 
cause healthy operatives mean effi- 
cient operatives. 

During the World War boys who 
were raised in the mills stood far 
better physical examination than 
those who lived upon the farm un- 
til they were fifteen years of age. 


Aecidents in Cotton Mills. 


There seems to be a general un- 
pression, among those not familiar 
with cotton mill machinery, that a 
very large number of children are 
maimed and injured for life while 
working in cotton mills. 

As a matter of fact very few acci- 
dents occur in cotton mills because 
the only machinery that can be re- 
garded as at all dangerous is the 
opening and card rooms where only 
men aré employed. 

Only by gross carelessness Can a 
boy or girl be injured: in the spin- 
ning rooms where they are employ- 
ed, for the machinery is light and 
there are no exposed gears. 


The best proof that accidents are 
rare in cotton mills are the rates 
charged by employment liability in- 
surance companies for insurance on 
cotton mill employees. | 

The evidence of the people who 
pay money for accidents, and there- 
fore keep an accurate record of 
same, is that there are fewer acci- 


‘almost 
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dents and less risk in cotton mills 

than in any other line of work. 

They show the remarkable fact that 

there is more risk in working on a 

farm than there is in a cotton mill. 
Little Insanity in Mills. 

The claim that cotton mill work 
has a disastrous effect upon the 
minds of employees seems to be 
based upon nothing but supposition. 

The superintendents are 
holding the highest positions and 
drawing the largest salaries in 
Southern cotton mills are the boys 
who began work at early ages, and 
have kept at it ever since. 

If cotton mill. work injures chil- 
dren it does seem that there would 
be some evidence in insanity and 
yet it is generally admitted that. 60 


per cent of the women in the insane 


asylums come from the farm while 
less than 3 per cent come from cot- 
ton mill villages. 

Educational Advantages. 


The charge has frequently been 
made and was formerly true that 
children employed in cotton mills 
were denied a chance for education, 
but such is not the case except in 
very rare instances today. 

The cotton mills of the South 
without exception have 
splendid schools for their employees 
and encourage them to attend. The 
cotton manufacturers do not wish 
their mill operatives to remain ig- 
norant because they believe that 
education increases their efficiency. 
The mills have been the great fac- 
tor in decreasing illiteracy in the 
south for every mill operative has 


a school close at hand, whereas 
those: children in sparsely settled or 
rural communities often can only 
attend school by going a consider- 
able distance. 

A Textile Students’ Loan Fund 
has recently been organized by 
prominent cotton manufacturers in 
order to make loans to cotton mill 
boys who desire to enter college or 
attend textile schools. 

While loans can only be made to 
boys living in cotton mill villages, if 
is especially provided that the boy 
who secures the loan may select his 
eollege and his course of study. 

The mill boy who desires to be- 
come a doctor or a lawyer is just 
as welcome to a loan as the one 
who wishes to enter a textile school. 

The object of the Textile Stu- 
dents’ Loan Fund is to insure that 
a college education shall be in reach 
of every boy in a Southern cotton 
mill. village. 


Why New England Cannot Compete. 


In recent years the New England 
mills have found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to compete with Southern 
cotton mills and have loudly pro- 
claimed that the advantages of the 
South were in longer hours and 
lower age limits but their claims 
‘an not be substantiated. 

Massachusetts is the only New 
State that restricts the 
hours of labor to less than 54 and 
in the South one State has a limit 
of 55 while a large portion of the 
mills in other Southern States work 
only 55 hours. 

The Southern States prohibit the 


employment of children under 14 
years of age and the New England 
States have the same provision. 

The competition of the Southern 
mills is not based upon long hours 
or young children but upon two 
factors. 

1) The operatives of the South- 
ern mills are becoming more skilled 
and more efficient and the South is 
now producing fabrics upon which 
New England mills formerly had a 
monopoly. 

(2) The cost of living in the 
south is so much less that it re- 
quires less wages to maintain the 
same standard of living conditions. 

New England operatives pay rents 
of $5 to $7 per week as compared 
to $1 to $1.25 per week in the South, 
and their annual fuel cost is $86 per 
year as compared with $18 for 
Southern operatives. New England 
operatives have to buy more and 
heavier clothing and to buy the 
vegetables which the Southern 
operative gets from his garden. 

It is estimated that the Southern 
operative has an advantage of $7.80 
per week which means that if the 
Southern operative gets $15 per 
week he can live as well as the New 
Kngland operative who. gets. $22.80 
per week. 

If the New England mills estab- 
lish the same wage scale their oper- 
atives will not receive enough to 
cover their living cost whereas if 
they pay the operatives enough to 
allow them to live upon the same 
scale as Southern operatives, they 
cannot compete with Southern 
made goods. 
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Excerpts of Hearings Before a Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
on the Proposed Federal Child 
Labor Amendment. 


January 18, 1923. 


Statement of Mr. A. H. Gibert, Jr., 
Chief Inspector of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and Labor of 
the State of South Carolina, Co- 


lumbia, 8. | 
Senator Shortridge: Mr. Gibert, 


you may state what you know about 


the child labor situation in South 
‘Carolina. 
Mr. Gibert: I understand the 


statement has been made before you 
that the mills. in South Carolina are 
intentionally violating our child la- 
bor laws. I wish to say we have not 
found such to be the case. On the 
other hand, we have found our mills 
are anxious and willing to co-oper- 
ate with us in every way possible. 

As an illustration of the situation 
and the position the mills take, I 
will say that there have been a few 
eases recently where permits were 
given by our office in compliance 
with our law of the employment of 
children between the ages of 14 and 
16, and the mills were a little doubt- 
ful about the matter and called our 
attention to the eases; called our 
attention to their fear that the chil- 
dren were of doubtful age and asked 
that we make an investigation. 

Senator Shortridge: What is the 
age limit? 

Mr. Gibert: The age limit is 14. 
But from 14 to 16 we are required 
fo issue permits before children 
may be employed. An applicant has 
fo furnish an affidavit signed by his 
or her parent or guardian stating 
age, birthplace, and so on, and that 
had to be substantiated by a Bible 
record or an insurance policy four 
or five years old. Children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 are allowed to 
work until 8 o'clock at night, 55 
hours a week, exeept in case of the 
shutdown of a mill due to some ac- 
cident when they can work until 9 
o'clock at night if not over 10 hours. 

Senator Shortridge: What official 
position do you hold? 

Mr. Gibert: I am ehief inspector 
of the department of agriculture 
and labor. I have charge of the en- 


forcement of the child labor law. 
Senator Shortridge: In a word, 


will you tell us whether the law of 


South Carolina is being enforced? 


Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir; I do tell you 
that. 

Senator Shortridge: It is your 
duty to see to it that the law is 
observed? 

Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir. 

Senator Colt: Have there been 


any complaints that the law has not 
heen enforeed? 

Mr. Gibert: We have not received 
any. Of course, I would not say 
there are no violations, because that 
occurs with reference to any law, 
but we have not found any inten- 
tional violations, or very few, at 
least. 
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Senator Colt:. Does the law ex- 
tend to agriculture? 
Mr. Gibert: No, sir; only to cot- 
ton and woolen mills and mines. 
Senator Colt: Under 144 labor 
prohibited in South Carolina? 
Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir. And 
14 to 16 we require permits. 
senator Colt: But under 14 years 
of age child labor is prohibited. 
Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir: we do not 
allow children under 14 to be em- 
ployed in cotton and woolen mills 
and mines at all. 
senator Colt: How often 
mills and mines inspected? 
Mr. Gibert: Four or five times a 
year each plant is inspected, and 
sometimes oftener, but that is about 
{he average. When an inspector 
goes fo a plant he goes through all 
the files and looks at the permits 
and then goes out and looks at every 
child in the mill, and talks to the 
children, and if anything seems 
doubtful he makes a special inves- 
tigation of each case. 


is 


from 


are the 


Senator Colt: What is the penalty 
for violation of the law? 


Mr. Gibert: Not less than $10 nor 
more than $50 for each offense, 

Senator Colt: Is there any greater 
penalty for a second or third of- 
fense? 

Mr. Gibert: 
every offense. 


No, sir: for each and 


Senator Colt: There is no jail 
sentence in any: case? 
Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir;.or to be 


confined in jail not longer than 30 
days in the discretion of the court. 
Senator Shortridge: To whom 
does that penalty apply? 
Mr. Gibert: Either the mill or the 
parents. If a parent makes a false 


affidavit he can be punished, or the 


mill management may be punished 
for improperly employing the child. 


Senator Shortridge: Have you 
statistics showing the number of 
children at work in the mills and 


factories of South Carolina? 


Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir: I have such 
a statement here. 
Senator Shortridge: How many 


as of the latest tabulation? 

Mr. Gibert: According to a state- 
ment we made in June of this year 
2,243 children between the ages of 
i4 and 16 years were employed in 
the mills of South Carolina. I 
might add that that is the smallest 


number we have had since our law 
was enacted. 
Senator Shortridge: When was 


that statute enacted? 

Mr. Gibert: I. believe the date of 
the statute is 1912. 

Senator Colt: .That refers to chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 16? 


Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir. 
Senator Colt: When you state a 
permit .must be granted between 


those ages what are the conditions, 
if any, under which a child between 
14 and 16 can be employed? Are 
there any conditions connected with 
such employment? Do you have to 


have the consent or parents, for 
instance. 

Mr... Gibert:.. Oh, yes, .sir... The 
parent or guardian has to sign a 


statement requesting a permit, 


Senator Shortridge: Have you in 
South Carolina any laws as to com- 
pulsory education? That is, requir- 
ing children under certain ages to 
attend school for a certain time, so 
coins weeks or months during the 
vear' 

wi Gibert: Yes, sir. 

Senator Colt: How long have you 
heen an inspector? 

Mr. Gibert: I have been chief in- 
spector a little over two years. 

Senator Colt: How many cases of 
violation have you found? 


Mr. Gibert: I do not remember 
now exactly how many, but very 
few if any at all. That is, I mean 


since I have been chief inspector. I 
would say three or four. 
Senator Colt: 


then any gnekpe violation of the 


child labor law of South Carolina? 
Mr. Gibert: No, sir. 
_ Senator Shortridge: <A child be- 


tween the ages of 14 and 16 may nof 
be employed in a factory or in a 
mine in South Carolina without the 
issuance of a permit? 

Mr. Gibert: No, sir. 


Senator Shortridge: And that per- 


mit is to be granted upon the ap- 


plication of parent or guardian of 
the child? 


Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir. : 
Senator Shortridge: And the 


hours. of labor 
what? 

Mr. Gibert: They can not start to 
work before 6 0 Clog in the morn- 
ing, nor can they work longer than 
8 o'clock at night. They can not 
work over 10 hours in one day. The 
exception is that they can work 
until 9 o'clock at night if the mill 
has suffered an accident or shut- 
down, they can work an hour longer 
in order to make up lost time. 

Senator Shortridge: Does the law 


under your law are 


permit what is known as nighf 
work? 
Mr. Gibert: Not for children. 


Senator Shortridge: In respect to 
adults, what are the hours of labor, 
if you have a legal limit. 

Mr. Gibert: Not longer than 
hours a day or 55 hours a week. 

Senator Shortridge: And you have 
the same limit for night work? 

M:. Gibert: Yes, sir. 

Senator Colt: Will you repeat 
again whal you said with regard to 
hours for children? 

Mr. Gibert: They can not start 
work before 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, nor can they work later than 8 
o'clock at night except when an ac- 
cident had oecurred and then they 


10 


can work until 9 o'clock in order to 
make up lost time. 
Senator Shortridge: Have you 


laws with regard to the inspection 
of mills, factories, and mines as 
those. conditions affect workers, 
particularly as to children, to 
their environment? 

Vr. Gibert: Do you mean where- 
in our law states we are to make 
inspections? 

Senator Shortridge: 

Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir. 

Senator Shortridge: It has been 
stated that children have been em- 
ployed, not necessarily in South 


as 


Yes. 


You have not found. 


Carolina but perhaps elsewhere, in 
places and under conditions which 
were hurtful to their physical 
health. Have you any factory in- 
s: ection laws, any officers, whose 
duty it is to inspect mines, facto- 
ries, and mills to see to it that cer- 
conditions prevail? 

Mr. Gibert: Yes, sir: to see that 
the workrooms are clean and sani- 
tary and properly ventilated. We 
enforce that. 

Senator Shortridge: Is there any- 
thing else you wish to state? 


Mr. Gibert: I believe not. 
Senator Shortridge: Mr. David 
Clark, is there anything you wish 


brought out by the witness? 


Mr. Clark: I would like for him 
fo bring out the attitude of the cot- 
‘on manufacturers in regard to the 
enforcement of the State law. 


Senator Shortridge: What 
you to say upon that point? 

Mr. Gibert: I think they have 
cooperated with us In every way to 
enforee the law. I do not believe 
there is any intention on their part 
fo violate the law. We have not 
found anything of the kind. They 
work with us on every occasion, in 
fact sometimes call things to our 
attention that we do not catch, 
things that would mean the losing 


have 


of the labor of their employees. 
They would tell us to investigate 


certain things. We would go to 
their plant and they would express 
yn entire willingness to discharge 
the child until we could make an 
investigation, thus showing they are 
anxious to help us in every way to 
carry out the law both in letter and 
in spirit. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Shortridge: Is there any- 
thing more you wish this witness to 
state, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark: I wish, if I may, te 
summarize the situation. South Car- 
olina prohibits the employment of 
a child under any circumstances in 
a mine, factory or cannery under 14 
years of age, or a child 16 years of 
age at night. South Carolina for- 
bids the employment of any child in 
a mine, factory, or cannery more 
than 55 hours a wegk. In order to 
show that the law is not evaded 
they put on a provision that in or- 
der for a child between 14 and 16 
years of age to get employment that 
child must secure a permit from 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Labor, so they will not evade the 
{4-year provision. 

I next wish to introduce Mrs. K. 
B. Johnson, commissioner of wel- 


fare of North Carolina. 

Senator Shortridge: The  sub- 
committee will be glad to hear from 
Mrs. Johnson. 


Statement of Mrs. K. B. Johnson, 
Commissioner of Welfare of the 
State of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Johnson: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I understand that it has 


heen stated North Carolina is one 
of the Southern States that have 
an inadequate child welfare law, 


or child labor law, and that it is in- 
efficiently enforced. 

The child labor law in North Car- 
olina is practically the same as the 


a 
~ 


child labor law in South Carolina. 
I have it here, and if you wish me 
to do so I can give it to you in 
detail. 

It provides that no child under 14 
years shall be employed or permit- 
ted to work in or about or in con- 
nection with any mill, factory, can- 
nery, workshop, manufacturing es- 
tablishment, laundry, bakery mer- 
cantile establishment, office, hotel, 
restaurant, barber shop, or boot- 
black stand, public stable, garage, 
place of amusement, or In messen- 
ger or delivery service, except in 
eases und under regulations pre- 
scribed by the commission created. 

It also provides that no person 
under 16 years of age shall be em- 
ployed or permitted to work at 
night in any of the places or occu- 
pations referred to in section 5 of 
the act between the hours of 9 p. m. 
and 6 a. m., and that no persons 
under 16 years of age shall be em- 
ployed or permitted to. work in or 
about or in connection with any 
quarry or mine. 

Then there are rulings of the 
State child welfare commission, who 
have the enforcement of the law. 
They provide that no child of any 
age under 16 shall be permitted in 
any of the occupations mentioned 
in section 5 of the aet before 6 in 
the morning or after 9 at night. 
Also that no girl under 16 years of 


age shall be required to work m 


any of the occupations mentioned 
in section 5. 

The reason for this last provision 
as set forth is that if the woman- 
hood of the State is to be properly 
conserved girls of tender age shall 
not be allowed to work. And no 
child under 14 years of age shall be 
employed in any of the oceupations 
mentioned in section 5 for more 
than 8 hours in one day. 

Boys between 12 and 14 years of 
age may be employed when the 
public school is not in session, when 
it is shown by the county superin- 
tendent of. public welfare that it 
does not endanger the morals or 
health of the child to work during 
vacation and after school hours. 

We have in North Carolina a 
child welfare commission whose 
duty it is to enforce the child labor 
laws. This commission is composed 
of the superintendent of public in- 
struction, the secretary of the State 
Board of Health, and the commis- 
sioner of public welfare. 

We believe if each child is to be 
given equality of opportunity, em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon child 
labor alone, but must be made a 
health, educational, and recreational! 
measure. 

We had issued during the last 


biennial period approximately 8,283 


certificates to children between the 
ages of 12 and 16. I use the word 
“approximately” because there are 
about a thousand certificates un- 
classified. 

Senator Colt: What is the popu- 
lation of the State? 

Senator Overman: Two million 
four hundred thousand. 

Mrs. Johnson: Of this number of 
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certificates 819 were issued to boys 
between 12 and 14 years of age to 
work after school and during vaca- 
{ion periods. But 216 of those boys 
reached their fourteenth birthday 
before school opened in, the fall. 

Our compulsory school attend- 
anee law and our child labor law 
ure closely related. We believe it is 
proper that the same agency that 
takes a child out of labor should 
place the child in: school, and the 
compulsory school attendance law 
is the same as the child labor law. 

Kighty per cent of all certificates 
issued were for manufacturing 
plants. Ninety per cent of all chil- 
dren to whom certificates were is- 
sued to work have had a physical 
examination, and we have their 
school records superintendent 
of public welfare and the local 
agent has the right to refuse a 
working certificate to any child who 
has any physical handicap. that 
would make it detrimental to him to 
go into labor or industry. 

We have not left the matter in 
the condition of only refusing work- 
ing certificates to children who 
were not physically able to work, 
but we have in a number of coun- 
ties in the State organized clinics 
for the purpose of giving corrective 
treatment to these children. If one 
eounty in North Carolina, where the 
industrial development rather 
new, we found that 33 per cent of 
all the ehildren who applied for 
working certificates had physical 
disabilities. A number of these 
children had been previously grant- 
ed certificates to work by the Fed- 
eral authorities. That health record 
is rather bad, but that is because it 
is in a large rural section, and not 
in the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina. 

We believe that the law is being 
satisfactorily enforced in North 
Carolina. We believe that on ac- 
count of the emphasis that we are 
placing on health, on education, and 
on recreation, that we are getting 
better results than if it were merely 
made a child welfare measure. 1 
can say, I believe, that there has not 
been one instance where the man- 
ufacturing interests in North Caro- 
lina have not cooperated with us in 
the enforcement of the law. In 
some of the counties of the State, 
where we did not have health offi- 
cers, in order to provide the medi- 
cal examination for the children the 
manufacturers have cooperated with 
us in making it possible to give 
these children medical examina- 
tions: They have also in a number 
of instances been extremely inter- 
ested in putting on a recreation 
program. 

We feel that probably our law in 
North Carolina needs strengthening. 
There is a decided sentiment in hte 
State that it should be strengthened. 
The Child Welfare Commission has 
the right to eliminate the ruling 
which makes it possible now to is- 
sue working certificates to boys be- 
tween 12 and 14 years of age. Some 
manufacturers ..of. North. Carolina 
have gone on record and have 


passed a resolution askking the 
Child Welfare Commission to do 
this. 

I think, however, that the empha- 
sis should be placed on compulsory 
school attendance, probably, rather 
than on raising the age of children 
to whom working certificates should 
be issued. I[ mean by this that we 
are very much interested in passing 
u law requiring children to be in 
school until they are 14 years of 
age, or until they have passed 
through the grammar schools of the 
State. That, of course, would mean 
that many childrén would not be 
permitted to go to work fintil after 
they were {4.years of age. Our 
compulsory school attendance law 
was passed two years ago, and as a 
result our superintendents of public 
welfare in the State, who also en- 
force the child labor law, put in the 
schools of North Carolina 100,000 
more children’ than had ever been 
in its schools before, and the daily 
attendance increased about. 87 per 
cent. Many of these children were 
almost 14 years of age, and of course 
some of them were in the first 
grade. And we want to strengthen 


the law by requiring the children 


to stay in school until reaching a 
certain period, and that would have 


the effect of keeping them out of 


industry. 

senator Overman: Mrs. Johnson, 
I wish you would tell the commit- 
tee the character of our mills, as to 
schools, ¢churches, Young Men's 
Christian Associations, and all those 
things that tend to help a child and 
tend to educate it and take care of 
its health. Now, what is the char- 
acter of those institutions in that 
respect, Mrs. Johnson? 

Mrs. Johnson: Well, generally 
speaking, Senator Overman, I think 
the mills in North Carolina stand 
far above the average. Of course, 
we have some exceptions to that, 
unfortunately, but I think:also that 
we have some of the best mill vil- 
lages that you could find anywhere. 

Senator Shortridge: The age 
limit, then, Mrs. Johnson. where 
certificates under the law must be 
issued before the child goes to 
work, is from 12 to 14, or 12 to 16? 

Mrs. Johnson: Twelve to sixteen. 
We issue certificates to all children 
from 12 to 16, Girls, however, may 
not be permitted to work under 14. 

Senator Shortridge: Yes. In other 
words, a child between 12 and 16, in 
the case of boys, may not work in 
designated factories or mills with- 
out this preliminary certificate; is 
that right? 

Mrs. Johnson: And after a physi- 
cal examination and a school record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Shortridge: And the given 
certificate is issued upon a required 
showing of the facts? 

Mrs. Johnson: And the superin- 
tendent of public welfare has the 
authority under the law to refuse a 
child a working certificate if in his 
opinion the physical or moral sur- 
roundings are not fit for the child. 
I mean if the child is not physically 


able to work or the moral or Sani- 
tary surroundings are such that 
they would be detrimental to the 
child. 


Senator Shortridge: Your law, I 
infer from what you have stated, 
does not apply to agricultural or 
farm work, but does apply to mills, 
factories, mines, ete. Did you give 
the list? 

Mrs. Johnson: Yes. 

Senator Shortridge: Your law is 
supposed to cover all those lines of 
work which affect or may affect 
injuriously children of a certain 
age. You Say in the case of girls 
the limit there is 14? 

Mrs. Johnson: Yes. 

Senator Shortridge: Between 14 
and 16. 

Senator Shortridge: And as the 
facts are there now in North Caro- 
lina, generally speaking, you say 
they are satisfactory? . 

Mrs. Johnson: The situation’ in 
North Carolina in that respect is 
satisfactory, and there is a decided 
growth in publie opinion that the 
law should be strengthened. I think 
it is generally conceded that we 
have enforced the law unusually 
well for the welfare of the children 
from the three-fold viewpoint of 
health and education and labor, and 
that the people of North Carolina 
will gradually support raising the 
standards of the law. 

Senator Shortridge: You find the 
operators of the mills and of the 
other lines of industry sympathetic 
with the law? 

Mrs. Johnson: The operators of 
the mills have been far more sym- 
pathetic with the laws than other 
employers. For instance, the great- 
est trouble that we have had has 
been with people in stores and de- 
livery service, and things like that. 

Mr. Clark: It is frequently the 
case in all States that a widow with 
small children has no means of 
support except those. children, and 
of course being denied employment 
under 14, she does not know where 
to turn for assistance. We have a 
provision in North Carolina now by 
which she can get some assistance, 
and Mrs. Johnson has a bill before 
our legislature, which will pass, and 
I would like her to tell what is be- 
ing done. That is a step in advance 
of some of the States that are trying 
to regulate our affairs. 

Mrs. Johnson: If wé force a child 
to go to school, and we feel that the 
mother is in financial need, the 
board of education is required to 
give her some help, in order that 
the children may be put in school 
and that it may not work a hardship 
on the mother. But we have intro- 
duced in the general assembly in 
North Carolina, which is now in ses- 
sion, a mothers’ aid bill, which we 
believe will entirely eliminate the 
necessity for our granting any 
working certificates to boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 14, because 
it looks after children under 14 
years of age, and we feel sure that 
the bill will-pass. It has. been fa- 
vorably received. 
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Long before the war when wages 
were low and welfare workers were 
unheard of in college and educa- 
tional circles, the Riverside ‘and 
Dan River Cotton Mills began a pro- 


gressive program of constructive 
educational work, the elmax of 


which can only partly be shown in 
the: illustrations this 
review. 


About twenty five years ago, the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, unable to assist its employees 
{to a larger community development 
because all its property was hem- 
med in by the city boundaries and 
progress was restricted by limita- 
tions peculiar to city life, bought 
a large tract of land on the Dan 
River. 


There the company enlarged its 
plant year after year, built homes 
for home and development seekers, 
business houses for compéting firms, 
assisted the county in building 
school houses, and the churches in 
erecting places to worship. 


Here was a wide open door of op- 
portunity for Americanization of the 
finest of Anglo-Saxon Citizenry. A 
young energetic woman of faith en- 
tered this door and for many years 
gave unselfishly of. her best en- 
deavors to bring opportunities for 
growth and larger living among the 
thousands. who came from the 
mountains, the farms and _§ from 
neighboring states. 

Year by year the work grew un- 
til the eight-room, frame school- 
house has been supplemented by 
two modern brick structures. The 
enrollment has increased from sey- 


eral children to 
hundred in 1923. 

The first kindergarten was held 
in a store room. Then an adjacent 
store room afforded a meeting place 
for girls and boys clubs and a small 
library. Out of these small begin- 
nings have grown highly specialized 
organizations and institutions hous- 
ed in magnificent buildings of which 
the best colleges of the land could 
well be proud. 

Although some of these buildings 
were built during the war, they 
were not war time expedients. They 
are but part of a comprehensive 
plan of community development 
based upon the idea that the in- 
terests of the employees and of 
management are mutual. 

As the work grew and the young- 


more than eleven 


er generations in particular  be- 
came more interested, additional 


worker and teachers were added. 
A definite organization of commu- 
nity workers and teachers number- 
ing between seventy five and a 
hundred now functions. 

The Day Nursery. 

One of the oldest of these institu- 
tions is the day nursery where the 
children of mothers who are oblig- 
ed to become bread winners may 
leave their children to be cared for 
while they earn a living wage and 
spare. Children between the ages 
of six months and twelve years age 
are-cared for by competent matron 
and nurses. A sleeping porch and 
two separate playgrounds equipped 
with modern apparatus afford con- 
veniences for growth, comfort and 
plavlife that thousands of American 
Children are deprived of. The ex- 
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penses are met jointly by the com- 
pany and the patrons. 

From thirty to forty children are 
cared for daily. The older ones 
attend either school or kindergar- 
ten and are served a good warm 
lunch daily. A small herd of guern- 
sey cows, properly inspected and 
cared for, furnish milk for the chil- 
dren in abundance. 


Schools. 
The politician and embryonic re- 
former do not truthfully point the 


finger of pity at the children of 
Schoolfield and Riverside. Boys 


and girls here have the most mod- 
ern advantages and the latest ap- 
proved methods in their public 
school training. Although the coun- 
ty manages and controls the system 
the funds as its disposal are inad- 
equate. The company supplements 
the county’s budget making it pos- 
sible to run a nine months term in- 
stead of a six months term. Com- 
petent experienced teachers are em- 
ployed and a standard course of 
study is kept up-to-date. 

A valuable adjunct of the school 
is the work in household econo- 
mics. Cooking and sewing classes 
are held for all grades above the 
third. Girls are taught practical 
cooking, sewing, millinery —§ and 
nursing. 

The boys have the advantage of 
instruction in manual arts. 

An accredited Junior High School 
is in operation and the girls make 
their own commencement dresses. 

One room in the mill houses all 
working boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
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years. Only those who are. ob- 
liged to support parents are en- 
couraged to enter this department. 
A part-time school is conducted for 
their benefit. 


Kindergartens 

The two kindergartens are a very 
conspicious part of the work for 
children. Most of the children now 
in the schools have passed through 
these training centers and bear 
marks. of child culture and refine- 
ment that makes the problem of 
discipline one of the contrast to 
that of a decade ago. Over one 
hundred and fifty children between 
five and six years are daily found 
in these centers of happiness and 
free play. 

Clubs. 


Work among the women has been 
one of expansion from one ideal 
to another, higher and nobler. The 
so called “club work” takes care of 
the leisure hours of girls and wo- 


men and the school elasses afford 


units and ways of approach. Lead- 
ership is furnished for Girl Scouts, 
campfire girls and mill girls are 
grouped according to ages and con- 
geniality. Once a week by grades 
the school girls are given physical 
training as part of their curriculum, 
have access to the swimming pool 
and receive swimming instructions 
In. addition, many leisure hours are 


given to outdoor sports such as 
hikes, basket ball, tennis and joy- 
rides. Inter-mill athletics be- 


coming part of their annual sched- 
ule of activities. 


Mothers’ 
reereation 


Clubs are conducted for 
as well as edueation. 


| } | 
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Cooking, sewing, millinery, pattern 
exchange, library, Christmas gifts, 
parties and feeds are some of the 
popular activities. | 
Clinic 

A physician and surgeon and two 
nurses for many years have studied 
and improved the health of the 
community. Special milk for ba- 
-bies and instructions. to young 
mothers and expert sanitary pre- 
cautions have reduced infant mor- 
tality to a small fraction of one 
percent and has almost eliminated 
contageous diseases except such as 


are contracted elsewhere and 
brought in. 
A free clinic is conducted every 


Monday night by specialists on eye, 
ear, nose, throat and teeth. 


During this period thousands of 


minor operations have brought com- 
fort to our folks which might have 
been neglected with serious result. 
This department is a direct adjunct 
of the company. 

Hylton Hall. 

That institution which has con- 
tributed to the home life and ideal- 
ism of young women is Hylton Hall. 
Well has it been styled “A home 
away from home.” It is all of what 
constitutes the best Y. W. C. A. with 
yet something to its credit. In it 
are a kitchen electrically equipped, 
a neatly kept dining room, a steam 
laundry, auditorium, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, guest parlors, li- 
brary, commodious lobby and living 
rooms for two hundred girls. Only 
girls of character employed by the 
company and teachers employed by 


the school board are admitted to 
the home. Here a girl receives her 
board, room, laundry and a dozen 
conveniences and courtesies for the 
sum of $6.50 per week. 

A superintendent, matron, dieti- 
tian, and several assistants look af- 
ter the comfort and happiness of 
the girls. Classes in millinery, dress- 
making, English, arithmetic, Bible 
training, etc., are offered many 
months of the year and many gala 
occasions give the home a cheer- 
fulness not unlike the colleges of 
our Southland. 

The question is often asked, “Is 
not Hylton Hall too fine to be appre- 
ciated?” The only answer to this 
academic question that can be fair- 
ly given is, “Come and see.” 


So many fine fellowships § and 


friendships and happy lives have 
been here influenced, that only the 
most hopeless find it uncongenial. 
There is an atmosphere of home- 
likeness and co-operation — that 
makes necessary rules but few. And 
self respecting girls are happy in 
their environment. Some have been 
in the Hall since its opening. Many 
have married and now have homes 
of their own. And most of them 
have their bank accounts. 
“Hylton Hall” affords every con- 
venience found in the most modern 
hotel, only the touch of social free- 
dom and home life are added and 
the welfare and happiness of every 
girl is in the care of these fine 
Christian ladies, who see to it that 
nothing happens to mar the pleas- 
ure of any of “their girls,” as they 
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are wont to call them.’ These young 
women are placed on their honor, 
and no matter how humble or aus- 
picious their homes heretofore, the 
touch of social refinement and good 
surroundings are in the end to be 
of inestimable advantage to the 
young women. Fathers and 
ers unable to send their daughters 
to boarding school can send them 
here with the assurance that if they 
adapt themselves and take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that are 
presented them they will better 
their condition materially and re- 
ligiously, as the environment here 
is uplifting and improving in the 
highest sense. 


“Hylton Hall” then is “A Home 
Away From Home” for the young 
girls of industry who go forth to 
earn their living and contribute to 
the welfare and comfort of those 
left at home. And to the young gir! 
who goes there no better lesson can 
be learned than studying the char- 
acter of the ladies who have the 
home in charge. The home ts more 
than an abode, It will instill in 
young hearts a desire for the finer, 
better things of life that lead to 
happiness and contentment, and 
character is the greatest asset of 
any girl. It is the most dynamic 
power this side of the stars, Emer- 
son, the great philosopher, — said: 
“The magnetic currents of deity and 
destiny surge through the soul of. a 
man whose character is sound with 
a sweep that is irresistible and a 
triumph that is majestic. He is on 
harmony with and under the sway 
of the same laws that direct and 
control the light, the heat, the tides, 
the sun, moon and “stars.” No 


moth- 


weapon forged against such a man 


will succeed. He panie-proof, 
failure proof. We have always been 
taught that “money is power,’ and 


“knowledge is power’ and in a sense 
they are, but when they have van- 
ished, character will remain and 
continue to pay larger dividends 
than both. 

¥. M: C. A. 


Perhaps of these character build- 


ing organizations is better known 
or. has been more pervasive in its 
influences than the Y. M. CG, .A. 
Unique in its contributions to so 
many phases of community life it 
has a distinctiveness all its own. 
Through the hours of the day, 


its secretaries bring in groups from 
all grades of the schools the more 
than five hundred boys for a prac- 
tical talk, thirty minutes of play and 
swim in its erystal clear pool steri- 
lized by the system of the Ultra 
Ray. Its athletic sports for men 
and boys are of every kind and for 
every reason. A sdore of teams 
in uniform play baseball regularly 
during the baseball season.Volley 
ball; basket ball, indoor baseball, and 
howling tournaments are scheduled 
in their 
gymnasium parties, poultry shows, 
circus, field meets, father and son 
banquets all bring the community 
into intimate touch. 


Its 
photo 
features 
camping 


ests, 


motion the 
play 
its 
trips 


pictures—both 
and the educational 
dramatic clubs and 
are growing inter- 


Its evening school enroll about 
one hundred young men and women 
for six months and an advanced 


‘ship of the Y. 


turn. Swimming exhibits, 


study class continues practically the 
year round. 

Its general secretary is also di- 
reetor of all other community work. 
He holds an advisory relationship 
the president of the company. 
His associates, the principal of the 
schools, the superintendent of Hyl- 
ton Hall, the director of clubs, the 
managing editor of Progress to- 
gether with the president, general 
superintendent, the village super- 
intendent and the directing phy- 
sician form with himself a “Forum” 
which meets monthly to discuss 
in a democratic way the needs and 
problems of the community life. 

Through a board of directors elect- 
ed by and from the active member- 
M. C. A. he plans 
and executes through the Y. M. C, A. 
staff a fourfold program. of activi- 
ties for men and boys. 


Thus the schools, clubs, Y. M. GC. A,, 
Hylton Hall and the Day Nursery 
are each familiar with the others 
plans, program and policy. An 
unusual degree of co-operation is 
the result. Many workers devote 
{heir Sundays to the village church- 


to 


es, which have grown and = are 
friendly with each other. 
During recent years a weekly 


community paper called “Progress” 
has served as an educational and ad- 
vertising. medium to acquaint the 
employees with the many diversi- 
fied means of entertainment and 
improvement from which they may 


choose to occupy their hours of 
leisure, 
Coneert Band. 
About two years ago a band was 


organized. The accomplished di- 
rector and composer has rounded 
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oul in a comparatively short time 
a group of forty two men and boys 
who are now accomplished musi- 
cians. They regularly the 
masterpieces of the great compos- 
ers and by weekly concerts enter- 
tain thousands of lovers of music. 
He has perfected an instrumenta- 
tion hardly excelled south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 
Industrial Democracy. 

With this comprehensive system 
of community education has grown 
up a community consciousness and 
appreciation that finds expression 
in a co-operative system of indus- 
trial government known as Indus- 
trial Democracy—a system in which 
the management and the men meet 
around the council table, where they 


discuss and solve their problems in 


a frank and friendly way. 


Although there are a House, elect- 
ed by popular vote, a Senate con- 
stituted of the overseers (or formen) 
and a cabinet composed of execu- 
tive heads, through each of which 
all regular bills must pass, never- 
theless, the real man to man work 
is done through the regular com- 
mittee of each branch. 


When a bill or resolution is pre- 
sented by any member of either 
body, it is referred to the proper 
committee which meets and sum- 
mons every person who is likely 
to be helped or hindered. The facts 
are laid before the members. Dis- 
cussions are entered into freely. 
The truth is revealed, and a remedy, 
usually satisfactory, is arrived at. 

By all working together in this 
way, seconds, time, waste, labor, 
turnover, and lives have been saved. 

Due to this system hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars have been 
arned and saved in addition to the 
employees regular wages. These 
Savings are divided equally between 
employees and the company under 
the name of “Economy dividends.” 
The amount earned and saved over 
and above the standard originally 
agreed on, varies from five per cent 
to sixteen and two thirds per cent. 
This earning is in no sense a bonus 
and depends on the justice, eo-op- 
eration, economy, energy and the 
willingness each to serve for the 
good of all. If is the. substantial 
expression of community solidarity. 


Other expressions of community 
life could be well mentioned. A 
central employment bureau co-op- 
erating with department leaders has 
displaced the old method so con- 
ducive to frietion and hatred. An 
adequate police and fire department 
give protection to lives and homes. 


f 


SCHOOLFIELD Y. M. C. A. 


Ways and means of preventing ac- 


cidents have been introduced. In- every employee is insured for from 
ventions have resulted and the in- five hundred to fifteen hundred dol- 
ventors have been encouraged with lars depending on his term of ser- 


rewards. 


SEWING CLASS OF HYLTON HALL GIRLS 


By a system of group insurance, 


viee with the company. 


ENTERTAINMENT NIGHT AT 


Briefly the “forgotten man” re- 
ferred to by a prominent Virginian 
and a friend of the industry has 
been rediscovered and thé day of 
hetter and happier homes is here. 

There are several wnandsome 
ehureches in Schoolfield.. These 
buildings are large and well equip- 
ped and will compare very favor- 


ably with similar edifices in the 
larger cities. They are served by 
able ministers whose work has re- 


ceived a real spirit of co-operation 
from the various congregations 
The Sunday Schools are well attend- 
ed and have a fine influence on the 
younger people of the community. 
The denominations represented by 
the churches are Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Dunkard. 
All of the leading fraternal 
eanizations are well represented af 


Sehoolfield. The orders of Masons, . 
Odd Fellows, Woodmen of the 
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World, Red Men and Pochontas all 
have a large following among the 
employees of these mills. Each of 
the lodges has made a fine reeord 
illustrative of the ideals of the 
brotherhood which characterize 
hese well known ofganizations. 
Back of the varied welfare activi- 


ties at the Riverside and Dan River 
Mills is the splendid spirit of Chris- 
lian serviee and brotherhood, which 
dominates the lives of the men who 
firect its policies. This spimt mani- 
fests itself in the lives and hearts 
oF those appointed to apply these 
principles and inspires in them a 


ons 


RECREATION FOR HYLTON HALL GIRLS 


icve and devotion to their work 
which is not excelled anywhere. Too 
praise eanot be given these 
men nor it possible to express full 
empreciation of their spirit and in- 
rnee., 


The men whose ability and energy 
piloted this company along the road 


to phenomenal success were R. A. 
Schoolfield and H. R. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Schoolfield retired some years 
ago after serving as president of 
the company for a long period of 
years. He was succeeded by H. R. 
Fitzgerald who has been secretary 
and treasurer ‘and active manager 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF HYLTON HALL—(1) A “ONE-GIRL” BEDROOM: (2) BEDROOM FOR TWO GIRLS: (3) SECTION OF LOBBY: 
(4) ENTRANCE TO LOBBY; (5) MAIN PARLOR WITH SMALL PARLORS; (6) LIVING ROOM: (7) DINING ROOM: (8) LOBBY AND OFFICE 


for a long many years. Mr. School- The mills have a total equipment 
field serves now as chairman. of the-of 451;312~spindles and 13,499 looms 
board of directors. in operation at this time and will 

The capital stock of the Dan Riv- install 40,000 spindles during the 
er and Riverside Mills is $13,500,000. present year. These mills manu- 


variety of cotton George W..Robertson,-one. of- the 


1 large line of most efficient mill men In the South, 
Is general superintendent of the 


ginghams of remarkable texture and Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
beautiful colors. 


Mills. 
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Homes of Methodist and Baptist Pastors, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacoiet 
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Club, Pacolet 


Pacolet Mig Co.. Pacolet, 8 C 
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Dining Room im Girls’ Club, Pacolet Mfg Oc. Pacolet. 
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Well, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 5. © 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PACOLET MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW HOLLAND, GA. 
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SCENES SHOWING LIVING 
ONDITIONS 
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Operatives’ Cottage, Pacolet Mig. Co.. New Holland. Ge 
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CONDITIONS 


Evening Vocational Class Group, Pacolet Mfg 


Domestic Science, Pacolet Mfg. Co, New Holland, Ga 
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Prize Winners Canning Club, 1919, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. Ecience, Pacdlet Mig Ge 
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Gainesville Cotton Mill School, Gainesville, Ga. 


VILLAGE OF GAINESVILLE COTTON MILLS, GAINESVILLE, GA. 
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The South is progressing 
most rapid pace. Everywhere its 
cities, villages and hamlets are in 
a very prosperous condition. Its 
manufacturing interests are daily 
expanding and with an equally rap- 
id pace its edueational facilities 
are being improved and brought 
up to the equal of any in the land. 
In these great strides of progress 
and edueation the cotton manufac- 
turers of the South have lead every 
other industry. 

During the fast 
textile industry. in the South has 
grown faster than in any (other 
section in the world, and this growth 
has been vastly larger in the Pied- 
mont Section of North Carolina and 
South Carolina than any other part 
of the ‘South. In the Piedmont 


fwo deeades the 


at 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BELMONT, N. C. 


Section nowhere has there been 
such a wonderful increase in the 
yarn business as in Gaston County, 
N. C. Mills have sprung up every- 
where, searcely is one out of sight 
until another appears. Especially 
is this true at Belmont, Gaston 
County, where Mr. A. C. Lineberger 
and associates have buill a mag- 
nificent chain of. yarn mills. 

Mr. Lineberger is a practical man- 
ufacturer. His father was a pio- 
neer in the industry in North Caro- 
lina, having built and successfully 
operated a mill as far back as 1849. 
Mr. Lineberger stands out promi- 
nently among the cotton manutfac- 
turers: of the South, as well as in 
the entire country, being a man of 
keen intellect, fine business judg- 
ment anda giant in the financial and 


him 


textile worlds. He is a quiet, unas- 
suming gentleman, but an untiring 
worker, progressive and abreast of 
{the times in all réspeects. Mr. Line- 
burger is noted for his broad policy 
in dealing with his fellow man. He 
is keenly interested in his em- 
ployees and finds much pleasure in 
mingling with them. He is on the 
most friendly terms with all his 
help and does not deem it beneath 
to take note of the troubles 
of even the little children, all of 
them whom know him their 
friend. One not familar with the 
history of Belmont and the vicinity 
would searcely ‘realize what a pow- 
erful factor he has been in. the 
growth and development. of that 
splendid little industrial center. He 
is keenly alive to the needs of the 


as 


fown and never turns down 
project for the betterment or 
vancement of the little city. 

Lineberger’s splendid judg- 
ment of human nature coupled with 
his good common sense has enabled 
him to. piek executives of his 
various industries men of equally 
as broad vision and liberal policies 


any 
ad- 


aS 


as himself. They are not only 
thoroughly capable business men, 
hut they realize that the human 
element of any industry plays a 
large part in the sucees and pros- 
perity of the business. The result 
of such a combination has been 


wonderful. 

It has been the writer's pleasure 
to visit every one of the Lineber- 
ger group of mills at Belmont, also 
{hose located at China Grove and 
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C. LINEBERGER, BELMONT, N. C. 
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CHRONICLE MILLS, BELMONT, N. C. 


Salisbury, N. €. Everywhere there 
is a spirit of pride and enthusiasm 
and a harmonious feeling of goodfel- 
lowship exists between the man- 
agement and employees. 


Mr. Lineberger’s greatest achieve- 
ment, perhaps, has not been in the 
mills themselves, but in the splen- 
did industrial communities he has 
built up in connection with the 
mills. If one will note the village 
scenes accompanying this article 
it will be easy to realize the interest 
and care that is manifested in the 
welfare of the operatives of the 
Lineberger mills. The cottages are 
modern in every respect, and realiz- 
ing that the people who work in 
cotton mills are just like any other 
class of citizens, and desire a di- 


E. D. Maynard, Supt. 
versity of architecture, the head 


-eombined the 


Chronicle and Imperial Mills. 


of each of the mills has worked out 
his own ideas with ‘regard to his 
mill village and given the operatives 
a far more comfortable place of 
residence than the one from which 
he came into the mill community. 

Mr. Lineberger and his associates 
realize fully that if viewed wholly 
from an economic standpoint, 
regarding entirely the moral re- 
sponsibility of humanitarianism, 
their largest profit is in the betten- 
ment of the living 
their help. Not 


(lis- 


only have 
most modern 
construction in the 
buildings that they have just re- 
cently completed with the finest 
equipment for more efficient opera- 
tions in the mills, but they are lay- 
ing out their new mill villages with 


they 
fea- 


tures of mill 


conditions of 


an eye for the artistic 
for health and comfort. In Belmont 
the homes are neat, clean and sani- 
lary, having all the advantages of 
the town. In fact most of the peo- 
ple are mill people and employees 
of the mills and the various mer- 
chants and dealers that have been 
brought together by the textile in- 
dustries. The streets are. well 
paved. There are splendid schools, 
fine churches, all kinds of amuse- 
ments and advantages for the mill 
operative. The mills have been 
very largely instrumental in the 
building of all these things. Mr. 
Tucker, superintendent of the 


as well as 


National Yarn Mill and Crescent 
Spinning Company is Mayor of Bel- 
mont and Mr. Lineberger and Mr. 


Stowe are both members of 


SCHOOL AT BELMONT, 


N. C. 
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the City Commissioners of Belmont. 

About ninety five per cent of the 
money invested in cotton mills in 
North Carolina is home capital and 
most of the mill executives have 
grown up with the business, be- 
ginning at first with a small capital 


and one or two small mills and 
gradually inereasing both from 
earnings and from local seurces 


of capital. Mr. Lineberger was one 
of these native. sons who started in 
1 small way.. Associated with him, 
an untiring worker, and a man of 
fine business judgement, is. D. E. 
Rayne, affectionately called, “Uncle 
Dan” by those who know him best. 

Mr. Lineberger. now fifteen 
mills of which he is eifher presi- 
dent or some other officer). Of 
these all but three dare located at 
Belmont. The first mill built was 
the Chronicle Mill with a capital 
stock of $375,000 and spindleage 
of 10,276 produeing :spindles and a 
large number of 


A. C. Lineberger is president, 


twisting spindles. 
R. di. 


RIAL YARN MILLS, 


BEL MONT, N. CG. 


and 


They 


Lo 


secretary 
LD. Maynard, 
manufacture ply 


Panes, Skeins and tubes. 


Mr tHODIST CHURCH, EAST BELMONT, 


and 


treasurer, 
superintendent, 
yarns, 36s his present 
Mr. 


ri 


Maynard is a practical mill man 
who has risen from doffer boy to 


responsible position of 
superintendent and has been largely 


are painted in pleasing colors. 


instrumental in making the 
the splendid success if is. 

There are approximately 125. per- 
employed in. this mill who, 
with their families, live in the mill 
village which contains 50 cottages 
all of which are neat and modern 
with all city. conveniences. These 
cottages are kept in good repair and 
The 
management has planted shade trees 
over the village and many beautiful 
flowers are to be seen growing 
around the eottages and each. has 
a large garden space. 2 

A Red Cross nurse, employed by 
the town, but paid by the mills looks 
after the welfare of the community. 

The next mill to be built was the 
Imperial Yarn Mills which has . 
capital stock of $400,000 with 142,- 


416 producing spindles. The pro- 
duct is fine eombed yarns 60's to 


80's. Mr. Maynard is also superin- 
tendent of this mills. The officers 
are: A. C. Lineberger, 
L. Stowe, secretary and treaswrer. 


SCHOOL AT BELMONT 


mill 


president, R. 


. 
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NATIONAL YARN MILL, BELMONT, N. C. 
Phis mull how employs 400 The Majestic Manufacturing ner is another example of what an 
and the mill village contains sixty Company was built in 1908. It has ambitious doffer boy may do. The 
live cottages of Trom four to eight a eapital stock of $400,000, 12,768 fine yarns Spratt at this mill are 
rooms each. producing ring spindles and suffi- the equal of those produced in any 
cient twisting spindles to take care country fs command the highest 
of the entire product. The output market price, always being very 
is fine combed yarns, made from much in demand. There are about 
both Sea Island and Egyptian est- 400 operatives at this mill. 
ton, to 100s. The officers of The National. Yarn Mills, Ine, 
this are, A. Lineberger, were hult in 1915. The capital stoek 
pre side nt, . P. Stowe, secretary and is $600,000 with 15.2382 producing 
treasurer, Mr. OF Bumegard- spindles, and like the other Line- 
, ner, superintendent. Mr. Bumgard- berger mills there are sullicient 
C. E. Tucker 
A Trio of Girls From the 
Superintendent National Yarn * 
and National Yarn Mills on 
Mill and Crescent Spinning Co. COTTAGES AT NATIONAL YARN MILLS Their Way Home 


SCHOOL AT EAST BELMONT, N. C. 
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twisting spindles to take care of the 
product. The output is 60's to 80's 
combed peeler yarns of a high 
quality. Mr. Lineberger. presi- 
dent, S. P. Stowe secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. C. E. Tucker is sup- 
erintendent, a .most capable,. effi- 
cient. textile man. He, too, has 
risen from the rank and file of the 
mills and is very popular with his 
employees as well as being Mayor 
of the town of Belmont. This mill 
has 75 modern cottages, equally as 
attractive as those mentioned in 
connecgion with: the other mills. 


Cc. L. Baumgardner, 


Superintendent Climax and Majestic 
Mills. 


The operatives are comfortably 
situated and, like those of the other 
mills take a great deal of pride in 
their mills. 

The fifth mill in the chain, Climax 


CLIMAX SPINNING COMPANY, BELMONT, N. C. 


21,760 spindles, producing combed 
is a large one, having approximate- 
yarns 50's to 80's, warps, skeins 
and tubes. Two hundred and fifty 
people are employed and the village 


COMBER ROOM AT STERLING SPINNING COMPANY 


Spinning 


1913. 
and 


The capital stock 
equipment 


the 


Company, 


built 


Wiis 


Consists 


it} 


is $900,000 ty 700 inhabitants. 


of 


COTTAGES AT CLIMAX SPINNING COMPANY 


has a population of approximate- 


The officers are: 


A. C. Lineberger, president; 8S. P. 
Stowe, secretary and treasurer; C. 
L. Bumgardner is also superinten- 
dent of this splendid mill. Mr. D. 
E. Rhyne is vice-president of all of 
these mills. 

The. Sterling Spinning Company 
with a capital stock of $800,000 
was founded in 1919. Mr. R. L. 
Stowe is president. Mr. Lineber- 
ger is a director in this factory. 
The equipment consists of 13,056 
spindles, the product is 68s 2 ply 
combed peeler balled warps There 
are 150 operatives employed and 


50 cottages, neat and pretty in de-. 


sign, have been built. 

The Crescent Spinning Company 
was built in 1916. The company 
has a capital. stock of $800,000. 
A. Lineberger, is president; Geo. 
W. Stowe, secretary and treasurer; 
and Mr. C. E Tucker is also super- 
intendent of this mill. The equip- 
ment is of the most improved 


type, 13,056 producing spindles and: 


enough twister spindles to take, care 
of all the yarn produced, 68's to 80's 
in single and ply yarns. There are 
about 200 person working in. this 
mill. The cottages are of the same 
fine type to be found in all of the 
Belmont mills, and are 57 in num- 


her. 


Of the newer mills of the Line- 
berger Group. The Acme Spinning 


BAPTIST CHURCH. BELMONT, N. €. 
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Mills 


pore 


Company has a Capital stock of 
$1,000,000 with 16,320 producing 
spindles installed. This mill was 
rounded in 1919 and started run- 
ning in 1921. The product is fine 
combed yarns, 48's. Two hundred 
operatives are employed, there are 
90 beautiful eottages of three, four 
five and six rooms each, new and 


J. W. Stowe 
Secretary Sterling Spinning Co. 


STERLING SPINNING COMPANY, BELMONT, N. C, 


and modernly equipped in every re- KR. B. Suggs, secretary and treasurer 


deed of the splendid work being 


spect. The officers of this company and genial Joe Duncan, superinten- done in his mills. He is a practi- 


are: A. €. Limeberger, president, dent. Mr. Duncan is very | 


oud in- cal mill man, wide awake and strict- 
fy on the job. This mill is out a 


VS 


little from. Belmont, but near enough 
for the employees to enjoy all the 
advantages of the town. The chil- 
dren of the village go to Goshen 
Grove school, which is a splendid 
place in which to aequire an edu- 
cation. 


The Perfection Spinning Com- 


> 


4 


4 


pany has a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000, and the officers .are: A. C. 
Lineberger,..president, D. P. Stowe, 
secretary and treasurer, J W. Miller, 
superintendent. The product is 
balled warps... There are 
16,320 spindles in the mill. They em- 
ploy 200 operatives and there are 75 
handsome bungalow-type cottages 
in the lovely little village. A num- 
her of the houses have been com- 
pleted and work is going. forward 
on the others as rapidly as possible. 
The children in this mill ecommuni- 
ty also attend the Goshen Grove 
school. This mill is very near the 
Acme Spinning Company and it has 
several stores of its own. 


SPINNING ROOM AT STERLING SPINNING COMPANY 


The Linford Mill is still farther 
from Belmont, but quite close to 


we ef 


COTTAGES AT STERLING SPINNING COMPANY 
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the two above named mills. This 
one of the newest mills of the 
Lineberger group, very beautifully 
located, with. an attractive village 
of the latest designs in mill. bunga- 
lows. There are 75 of these eot- 
fages. Many fine trees are to be 
found in the village and the opera- 


is 


Carl W. Kale 


Superintendent Sterling Spinning 
Company 


CRESCENT SPINNING COMPANY, BELMONT, N. C. 


tives, as well as Mr. Pharr, super- 
intendenf, are very proud of their 
beautiful, shady park, where all 
kinds of play equipment will be 
soon installed. There are — 16,320 
spindles in this mill. and the pro- 
duet is, 60's combed peeler yarns. 
Two hundred and twenty five men 
and women are employed. All of 
the machinery has not yet been in- 
stalled the mill was only. in- 
corporated im 1920... Mr. Pharr is so 
puffed up with pride that he de- 
Clires his the very finest of all 
the Belmont Mills. This. merlil, 
well all the other new 
are equipped with individual motor 
drives. The machinery designed to 
operate at a speed to give maximum 
eutput should have power applied 
near’ as the actual 
working point so as to eliminate all 


is 


as OES, 


as possible to 


variable factors such as belt. slip- 
page, torsion of ‘shafting, as well 
lessening danger of accidents. The 


proper application of eleetrie mo- 
tors solves many of the speed prob- 


lems. In seme processes, such as 


driving ring spinning frames, the 


use of the adjustable speed motor dren born and reared in’ the mill 


with automatic control results in in- 


creased production. All of the 
Lineberger mills are of the. most 
modern mull construction and the 


machinery of all of them is driven 
by hydro-electric power. 

The Linford Mill begun operating 
half of their spindles in May and the 


balance will be installed by Sep- 
tember. The. officers are: A. G. 
Lineberger, president; J. E. Ford, 


secretary and treasurer; and W. J. 
Pharr, superintendent. Mr.: Pharr 
is a young man, but he has_ had 
his training in the mill business and 
thoreughly. practical and cap- 
able, 


As stated in another part of this 
article the Lineberger Mills at 
selmont do very little community 
work in the individual mill village 
hecause they are all so situated that 
if is not necessary. They have every 
advantage of the town of Belmont. 


Is 


They do urge upon the parents of | 


the children the necessity of giving 
them every opportunity for an edu- 
cation and in several instances chil- 


village have gone out into other 
walks of life where they have held 


Geo. W. 
Sec. & Treas, Crescent Spinning Co. 


Stowe 
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positions of trust and responsibility. 
One of the young lady stenographers 
aft the main office who is expert in 
her line, rose from the mill village 
home. She has a sister employe:! 
in the same capacity in a neighbor - 
ing city. 


It is the policy of 


the 


atl mills 


R. B. Suggs 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Spinning Company 


Acme 


ACME SPINNING 


which Mr, Lineberger is interested 
to look out for those operatives 
who are ambitious and progressive. 
They are given. every opportunity 
to advanee as fast as they are cap- 
able of doing. All of the superin- 
fendents in all the Lineberger mills 
have risen from the ranks. The 
overseers have all been trained up in 
the mills, in faet everybody is of- 
fered splendid inducements to make 
an effort to rise above the common 
level. 
Going from Charlotte to China 
(irove the first building of impor- 


fanee that appears when approach- 


ing the little town is the China 
Grove Cotton Mill. A beautiful new 
mill, modern in every respect. This 
another of the splendid indus- 
tries established by Mr. Lineber- 
ger, who is president. Mr Jno. H. 
is secretary and treasurer, 
and Mr. W. P. Lee, superintendent. 
This mill has a capital stock | of 
$1,000,000, there are 21,760 spin- 
dies in operation. This is perhaps 
one of the prettiest mills of all those 
in which Mr. Lineberger is interested. 
There are 400 operatives employed 
and the produef combed yarns 
fo 80's, 


is 


. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH, BELMONT, N. C. 


COMPANY, BELMONT, N. C. 


Mr. Rutledge is one of the 
enthusiastic mill men it has 
the writers pleasure to meet. 
man of broad views and. fine 
judgement, keenly ative to the 
things that will promote the happi- 


most 
been 
He 


Is a 


all so-lovely inside and oul, ‘painted 
in pleasing colors; the inside walls 
tinted in soft shades, the floors of 
pretty, narrow pine, fresh and 
clean; woodwork painted in pure 
white; plumbing of the best; screens 


A SUPERINTENDENT'S BUNGALOW, BELMONT, N. C. 


ness of his people as well as those 
lhal make for more efficient pro- 
duction. After seeing the beautiful 
new cottages of four and five rooms 


full length of the windows, hinged 
so us fo make washing easy; electric 
lights; running water and sewerage 
and plenty of room for a_ pretty 


COTTAGES AT ACME SPINNING COMPANY, BELMONT, N. €. 
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: 
D. P. Stowe J. W. Miller 
Secretary and Treasurer Perfection Superintendent Perfection Spinning 
Spinning Company — PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT BELMONT : Company 
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COTTAGES AT PERFECTION SPINNING COMPANY 
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LINFORD MILLS, INC. BELMONT, N. C. 


lawns and bright flowers; and fine group.” Mr. Rutledge has a sym- 
trees along the streets; if makes 7 : pathetic worker in his able super- 
one wonder how the people could intendent. 

possibly be better situated. Mr. Mr Lineberger has two more 
ltutledge said: “Most of them av- splendid mills at Salisbury, the 
preciate everything that is dene. Rowan Cotton Mills Company, and 
We have a fine class of people here. the Vance Cotton Mills. He is presi- 
Now and then we get in a family dent of both of these mills. Both 
that is inelined to be shiftless and are modern and up-to-date both in 
unappreciative but we get rid of mill construction and equipment. 
them as quickly as _ possible.” F. R. Brown is vice-president of the 
Then he. told of all the im- Rowan Cotton Mills. Company and 
provements he hopes to make just the other officerseare: A. E. Davis 
as rapidly as possible in his mill secretary and. treasurer and man- 
village. He said “All my life since ager with W. L. Campbell, superin- 
I have been old enough to be in tendent. The capital stock of this 
such a position I have wanted to be mill is $385,000 and the equip- 
allowed to build a mill village after ment consists of 6,128 spindles en- 
my own 1de% is and run a mill in the gaged in the manufacture of knit- 
same way. Here I am left abso- ting yarns 26s to 36s. One hundred 
lutely in eharge. That is one fine persons are employed and fhe vil- 
thing about. Mr. Lineberger. He lage has a population of 300 inhabi- 
gives his executives full control and tants. 

they all appreciate the fact and are ae Mr. Davis waxed eloquent in his 
constantly striving to make their description of his help, declaring 
particular mill the best of — the STREET AT LINFORD MILLS. there were none finer in the whole 


COTTAGES AT LINFORD MILLS 
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South and it was with regret the 
writer declined the pleasure of a 
trip through the mills “just to see 
what fine folks we have in our 
mills.” This mill is a little out from 
Salisbury and here the management 
has given a great deal of thought 
as well as time and money to the 


W. P. Lee 


Superintendent China Grove 


Mills eotton 


CHINA GROVE COTTON MILLS, CHINA GROVE, N.C. 


making of. pleasant environments 
for their operatives and their fami- 
lies. They have a nice, modern 
school building which has’ been 
huilt by them for the.use of the mill 
Children. Two teachers are em- 
ployed which are paid by County 
funds supplemented by the. mill. 
The children are urged to go to 
school and when they finish in the 
village school they have splendid 
opportunities for higher schooling 
in the excellent schools of Salis- 
bury. Since this mill was. only 
founded in 1919 not nearly all the 
improvements have been made that 
the management has in mind. Just 
now they are using the school build- 
ing for church services. There is 
« flourishing Sunday School, and 
a library. The little children of the 
village have a pretty playground. 
The cotton mill families attend 
the various churches of the town, 
mingling with the other citizens 
without embarrassment. They are 
naturally of a religious turn of 
mind and mony of them are active 
in Sunday school and church work. 
They get good wages, dress well and 
live well, 
Before the 


development of the 


mill industry in the south 


John H. Rutledge, Treasurer, China Grove Cotton Mills. 
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there were hundreds of thousands 
of poor white people barely ekeing 
out an existence on the scant re- 
turns of their small mountain farms, 
or as tenant farmers. To such peo- 
ple the cotton mills have been of 
intold blessings.These people are all 
of native American stock, pure 
Anglo-Saxon, and in many instances 
of fine old Revolutionary families 
that have been hiden away for 
generations in the mountain fast- 
nesses. The south is training its 
own labor for this work. Daily the 
workers are becoming more skilled 
in the finest lines of cotton manu- 
facturing. These mountain people 
must be understood before their 
inherent strength of character can 
be appreciated. 

It is from .just such people as 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS, SALISBURY, N. C. 


these that Mr. Lineberger and his 
associates have drawn their opera- 
tives and because of the liberal 
policies adopted in dealing with 
their help their progress and pros- 
perity has been unsurpassed. They 
appreciate that in giving these peo- 
ple work in their cotton mills they 
are not only paying them good wag- 
es, giving them comfortable homes 
in which to live, but they are doing 
a bigger, finer work in giving their 
minds and intelleet a chance to 
grow and expand. They are en- 
abling them to give their children 
opportunities for advancement and 
education that they themselves 
were deprived. of. These people 
are au religious turn of mind, 
they believe in the Bible, they 
preach it many of them live it. 


of 


They are steady, sober and indus- 
trious people who are making more 
ready money than they have ever 
had in their lives. The appreciate 
what is being done for them and 
are intelligently interested in their 
work in the mills, taking pride in 
producing goods of a high stan- 
dard. 

Mr. Lineberger is keenly interest- 
ed in all kinds of sports for his 
people and none of the mill boys 
ever went to him for assistance in 
organizing a baseball club that did 
not meet with encouragement and 
sufficient funds for equipment.He 
is equally interested in the brass 
bands, basket ball teams, clubs, and 
other organizations that are in the 
various mill villages and all of them 
receive his ready support and aid. 


There is no wonder that the op- 
eratives of the Lineberger mills 
are healthy, happy and contented. 
Few of them make changes. A 
warm feeling of sympathy evists 
among the most of them and they 
are always ready t% help each other 
and extend a friendly hand ,to the 
eomers. 

Thrift is eneouraged ameng the 

operatives but this 1s om: of the 
hordest problems that confronts the 
mill management. These veoile 
nake gcod money and ther spel 
ii freery, not s-eming to. realise 
thst tvere will ‘he the priv: 
day.” 
Edueafton will solve most ptuBtems 
and Mr. Lineburger and his assoei- 
ates are opening the doors of schools 
for their people. 


GROUP OF COTTAGE S AT ROWAN MILLS 
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The Vanee Cotton Mills are lo- 
cated within the city limits of 
Salisbury, N.C.; a very progressive 
‘manufacturing little city noted for 
its excellent shipping facilities; edu-. 
cational advantages and many other 
interesting features that have been 
the means of drawing large manu- 
facturing plants within its bounds. 

The. Vanee Cotton Mills 
founded in 1891 by Dr. F. J. Mur- 
dock and associates, Several years 
ago the mill changed hands and 
came under the direction of that 
wizard of the cotton mill business, 
Mr. A. €. Lineberger, of Belmont, 
N. C., who is president of the com- 
pany now, the other officers are: 
Dr. C. M. Van Poole, vice-president: 
EK. B. Neave secretary and treasurer; 
W. M. Crump manager and H. K. 
Roberts superintendent. It is a well 
known fact that Mr. Lineberger is a 
splendid judge of humanity and that 
he has the happy faculty of pick- 
ing men to put in charge of his mills 
with such excellent business quali- 
fications that they may be given 
carte blanehe authority; each man 
is given a few definite ideas upon 
which to work, otherwise he is left 


were 


free to work out and develop his 


VANCE COTTON MILLS, SALISBURY, N. C. 


own salvation as he sees fit. In- 
variably this plan has been appre- 
ciated by the executives of the 
various mills and they have shown 


their own appreciation by.making of the -textile 
splendid sueces of their business. 


This is especially true in the case 
f the Vanee Mills. It would be 
hard, indeed, to find a more ener- 
vetic, enthusiastic gentleman than 


Mr. W. M. Crump. He is possed of 
keen judgment, fine democratie 
ideas in dealimg with his help, and 
an unusually versatile knowledge 
business. One can 
hardly come in contact with Mr. 
Crump and Mr. Roberts, the capable 
superintendent , without catching 
their spirit of enthusiasm and one 
ean well understand how such men 


OFFICE OF VANC= COTTON MILLS. 


SCHOOL THAT VANCE COTTON MILL CHILDKEN ATTEND. 


can, through their personality and 
jnterest, gain the confidence and ad- 
miration of their help in a way 
to secure the greatest efficiency. 

The Vance Cetton Mills are cap- 
italized at $300,000. The mills 
are beautifully located in a young 
maple grove that so completely 
hides it that no photographer could 
get a perfect picture in summer 
time. The grounds surrounding the 
mills look more like a pretty little 
park than the front yard of a big 
cotton industry, a pretty lawn with 
fine shade, graveled drives and 
clumps of shrubbery, and the en- 
tire plant premises kept perfectly 
clean. 
careful house keeper of asthetic 
tastes had planned and built her 
own little bungalow and surround- 
ed it with green lawns, fine trees 
and bright flowers. 

The equipment of the Vance cot- 
ton Mills consists of 16,048 spindles 
and 200 looms. Pajama cheeks ‘and 
carded yarns are the products of 
the mills. Two hundred and forty 
hands are employed at the Vance 
Cotton Mills, any one of whom will 
fell you that they would not ask 
for a more pleisant environment. 


STREET AT VANCE COTTON MILL. 
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Many. splendid - little cities in 
North Carolina owe their very or- 
igin to the textile industry. Years 
ago if was claimed by those who 
were familiar with conditions that 
cotton manufacturing could never 
be made a successful industry in 
the Southern States, but this theory 
has long since been exploded and 
today Southern mills, especially in 
the Piedmont section, are making 
everything from the finest counts 
of yarns to silk fabrics: and are 
commencing more and more to mer- 
cerize, dye and finish their own 
goods. Today every little town 
wants its cotton mill and is offering 
land free, exemption from taxation 
and all sorts of encouragements to 
fhe man who knows how to make 
cloth and will start a mill. 


ROANOKE MILLS NO. 1, ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


Roanoke Rapids is. one of the 
towns that owes its very existence 
to the textile industry and the fine 
vision and foresight of a big busi- 
ness man. The magnificent water 
power at Roanoke Rapids is one of 
the big attractions for manufactur- 
ers, there being sufficient power to 
run an untold number of industries. 
The management of the Roanoke 
Mills saw the possibilities of the 
town and its splendid water power 
and against great odds begun the 
development and organization § of 
their plant in 1895 and were ready 
to commence operations in 1896. In 
the beginning the plant contained 
12,096 ring spindles and. 320. plain 
looms. Under the careful manage- 
ment of the splendid executives 
there was a constant growth and 


today the equipment consists of 
99,008 ring spindles and 1,542 1im- 
proved automatie looms. The man- 
ufacture of outing fkannels was 
commenced in 1898 and since thal 
time has been the product of the 
mills. .The machinery of the Roa- 
noke Company is driven by hydro- 
electric power generated at plants 
owned and operated by the com- 
pany and most of the groups of 
machinery have their own individ- 
ual motor drive which eliminates 


possible accidents and makes the 


work of the mills much easier on 
the operatives, | 
The capital stock of the Roanoke 
Mills Company is: Common $3,000,- 
000, preferred $500,000, second pre- 
ferred $710,000. Total $4,210,000. 
Officers are: W. 5S. Parker, presi- 


house, 


dent; Long, vice-president; 
S. F. Patterson, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager; J. M. Jackson, secre- 
tary. Mr. A. L. Bain is still general 
superintendent. | 
The mills are models in every re- 
spect. The plant of Mill No. 1 con- 
sists of one building 244 feet long 
by 102 feet wide, four stories: an- 
other 220 feet by 102 feet, two sto- 
ries; a dye house 55 feet by 79 feet, 
one story; a. machine shop 46 feet 
by 55 feet, one story; cloth and tin- 
ishing department 145 feet by 100 
feet, two stories: one brick ware- 
four stories; five wooden 
warehouses, one story, and one 
waste house, one story. Mill plant 
No. 2 comprises a mill building 542 
feet long by 158 feet wide, one story, 
of reinforced concrete, with an ad- 
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GIRLS’ TRACK TEAM, ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 
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Roanoke and Rosemary Mills 


dition to weave room 274 feet, two 
stories. The dye house at this mill 
is 50 by 75 feet, one story. A two- 
story warehouse is 150 feet long by 
100 feet wide. To Mill No. 2 there 
has recently been added a_ three- 
story brick and concrete warehouse 
75 feet by 125 feet. This warehouse 
is “mill construction” so that it ean 
be used for machinery if necessary. 

Now, as to the plants. themselves, 
the construction, the manner in 
which they are kept, a careful study 
of the pictures portrayed here will 
do.more toward giving one an ac- 
curate idea than writing could do. 
These cuts were made from actual 
photographs in every instance and 
there is no getting around the won- 
derful beauty of these plants. The 
inside is just as beautifully kept. To 
one interested in machinery and 
textile work the interior of these 
factories is really marvelous. <A 
consistent policy of replacement has 
been pursued at all times, conse- 
quently the physical condition of 
the various plants is of the highest 
order, resulting in efliciency and 
maximum production. The buildings 


are all well ventilated, heated and 
lighted. Sanitary conditions are 
considered of paramount import- 


ance and nothing has been left un- 
done along this line. 

No mill company in the country 
has done more to beautify their 
mills and surroundings, and no 
company has achieved finer results. 
Trees, flowers and shrubs have been 
planted in all the villages, the mills 
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are surrounded by them. Lawns 
are to be found everywhere that a 
patch of- green will enhance the. pic- 
ture, Thousands of dollars have been 
spent to make the villages places of 
permanent beauty, and they are 
certainly model little cities. This 
work has been very carefully plan- 
ned and carried out, not the slight- 
est detail has been overlookea. 

The Roanoke Mills Company em- 
ploys from 1,000 to 1,100 operatives. 
One of the greatest assets of the 
Southern cotton mills is the charac- 
ter of their employees, most of 
whom are pure bloaded Anglo-Sax- 
ons, speaking only the English lan- 
guage, and .with none of the bol- 
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shevik traits of foreign born oper- 
atives. 

Mr. 8S. F. Patterson is really the 
active head of the affairs of the 
mills and his word is law. Mr. Pat- 
ferson stands out prominently 
among the eotton manufacturers of 


the South, as well as in the entire 


country, as a leader in manufactur- 
ing efliciency and industrial prog- 
He is an untiring worker, pro- 
gressive and noted for his liberal 
policies in dealing with his employ- 
Mr. Patterson's splendid judg- 
ment of human nature has been the 
means of enabling him to associate 
with himself a staff of co-workers 
who are not only in sympathy with 


ress. 
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his policies but share his confidence 
and responsibility. Many of them 
have risen from humble beginnings 
in his own mills. He has watched 
them work with keen interest and 
has always been gracious in his ap= 
preciation. 


Mr. Bain is Mr. Patterson’s right- 
hand man. He knows how to run 


the mills suceessfully, but to tell the 
truth the hobby of both Mr. Patter- 
son and Mr. Bain is the welfare of 
their operatives. The executives of 
the Roanoke Mills realize the vast 
responsibility that is resting upon 
them. They do not feel that their 
responsibility ceases when their 
operatives walk out of the factory 
doors. They take a personal inter- 
est in every one of their employees, 


and their families, even down to the. 


tiniest little tot in the villages. They 
are not satisfied with building beau- 
fiful streets and pavements and 
comfortable homes, with all modern 
conveniences, bungalow style, most 
attractive in design with broad 
porches and nice large rooms which 
add so much to the comfort of sum- 
mer evenings in the Southern eli- 
mate. They realize that recreation 
und social intercourse are needed to 
make the operatives contented and 
happy and every effort has been 
made to meet this need. No mill in 
the country has spent more money 
or gotten more satisfactory results 
in this respect. Mr. Patterson is 


always thinking of something for 
the improvement of his mill or vil- 
One of the greatest natura] 


lage. 
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obstacles Mr. Patterson has had to 
overcome arose from health condi- 
tions. The location of the mills and 
village as well as the surrounding 
country, when the mill was. firsi 
built, was inclined to be swampy 


and ill-drained. Dr. T. M. Long, 
head of the Roanoke Rapids Hos- 
pital, has been very instrumental in 
overcoming these conditions. Thou- 
sands of dollars were spent under 
his direction. He consulted the 
United States Health Department 
and secured the opinions of experts 
on the matter. A similar system to 
that employed by the government in 
the Panama Canal zone was estab- 
lished and put’ into operation. This 
system is most interesting and un- 
usual for use in this country. All 
swamps in the vicinity of the town 
and mills were drained and “drip- 
ping cans” were placed over the 
running streams. It is well known 
to health authorities that the mos- 
quitoes are malarial germ carriers. 
These “dripping cans’ maintained 
a coating of crude oil over the sur- 
face of the slow-moving streams and 
the number of mosquitoes were re- 
duced to a minimum with the as- 
tonishing result that sickness in the 
community was reduced from 49.8 
per cent in 1913 to less than 1 per 
cent in 1918. Blood tests have been 
made each year under the direction 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. This work is maintained 
by the united efforts of all the man- 
ufacturers located at Roanoke Rap- 
ids. Mr. Patterson considers that 


every cent of the money invested in 
this work by the Roanoke Mills is 
well spent. A perfect sanitary sys- 
tem means greater efficiency in 
work and recreation and in the in- 
stance of the Roanoke Mills this has 
been demonstrated most satisfacto- 
rily. 
Nowhere can there be found a 
place with a finer spirit of democ- 
racy than at the Roanoke Mills and 


Rosemary .Manufacturing Company. 


The business is conducted literally 
“of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” One executive said: 
“Here there is no ‘mill hill’ where 
the mill employees are segregated 
from the rest of us. We all work 
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together side by side and live ex- 
actly the same way; worship in the 
same churches; send our children to 
the same schools: use the same li- 
hraries; patronize the same stores 
where we are shown the same arti- 
cles of merchandise; go to the same 
entertainments and amusements: 
use the same hospitals and receive 
exactly the same careful attention; 
and so on in everything else. Our 
interests are one and the same.” 

~ The executives of the Roanoke- 
Rosemary communities are very en- 
thusiastic in the matter of eduea- 
tion. Mr. Patterson believes that 
one cannot begin the training of a 
child too early in life. Even in the 
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splendidly equipped day nurseries 
which are in connection with the 
mills, the little babies are trained 
more or less by the daily routine of 
the place. Then in the modern kin- 
dergartens the little tots are trained 
to use their hands and minds in the 
making of useful articles and. learn- 
ing to care for their physical well 
being. Particular stress has. been 
laid upon this work and only grad- 
uates from the very best training 
schools are employed as teachers in 
this department, as well as in all 
other school work. 


Magnificent school buildings that 
would do. justice to a city have been 
built and are maintained by the 
school district, which is practically 
composed of all mills and mill vil- 
lages, but by far the greater part 
of the taxes are paid by the Roa- 
noke Mills and Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Company. 


The Roanoke Rapids primary 
school takes care of the children in 
the grammar grades from the Roa- 
noke Mills village. The Rosemary 
primary school performs the same 
function for the children of the 
Rosemary Mills village. The Junior- 
senior High Sehool is located in the 
center section of the towns. This 
magnificent building has been ereet- 
ed at an approximate cost of $500,- 
000 and is without question the 
most expensive and artistic high 
school building in the entire State 
Of North Carolina. It would be hard 
to find a more perfectly proportion- 
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ed school building in the whole 
country. This building Was designed 
and built by one of the finest arehi- 


tects of New York City. The build- 


ing is of brick and concrete with 
sandstone trimmings, entirely fire- 
proof, 


At the entrance a handsome tablet 
has been placed “In Memoriam” 
to those splendid young men of the 
community who fought so willingly 
for their country and lost their lives 
upon the battlefields of the late 
World War. On the other side there 
is a tablet bearing the names of the 


school board in office at the time 
the building was erected. Every de- 
teal of the building has been at- 
lractively worked oul. The broad 
stairways are very easy of ascent, 
(he columns and pillars are massive 
and strong. Special attention has 
been given to the heating and ven- 
tilating of the building. The system 
is that of steam ventilation, vacuum 
heat. Every room has its cold air 
pipe which brings in an abundance 
of fresh air which passes through 
the heating system, then into the 
room pure and warm, thereby keep- 
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ing the same temperature at all 
times that the children are not 
subjected to drafts and cold. Every 
room has an outside exposure with 
numerous windows which furnish 
plenty of light and make them 
bright and sunny. The desks are 
comfortable. There are separate 
closets for boys and girls off from 
each room. Each room 1s complete 
with modern equipment for the 
special work done in it. 


S50 


Of great 
importance are the classes known 
as the “Opportunity Department,” 
where children who are slow in 


HOSPITAL BUILT BY ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY AT ROANOKE RAPIDS 


development are given a chance to 


study and work along lines. that 
appeal to them. There are rooms 


fitted and thoroughly equipped. for 
instruction in vocational work; busi- 
ness and commercial lines, including 
a two-year course in stenography, 
typewriting and bookkeeping; arts 
and crafts; sewing, home economics, 
millinery and domestic science, 
where the cooking is done on hand- 
some electric ranges. An idea of 
the wonderful interest manifested 
in these departments may be gotten 
from the various pictures taken 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR SCHOOL AT ROANOKE RAPIDS 
from actual photographs which ac- 
‘ eompany this article. And it would 
be impossible to tell of all the bene- 
fiis to the parents and families of 
the students that have been derived 
» from the efforts of the children to. 
make their homes more. pleasant 
and more comfortable, as well as in 
the making of their own clothing, 
hats and the better preparation of 
food for the families. ue 
The basement of the Junior-Se- 
nior High School Building .contains 
a magnificent swimming pool, tiled, 
with the bottom marked off in sec- 
tions by stripes of blaek tile, en- 
abling the swimmers to move on a 
straight line during swimming 
races. A metal railing runs around ment contains the great engines and 
the entire pool. The water for this | i ae boilers heating system employed in 
pool is filtered and heated by a sep- ae the school. An unusual feature is 
arate system from those employed : mn the fact that there are two com- 
in heating the school building. In 


plete heating systems ready at all 
connection with the pool there are . ROANOKE RAPIDS-ROSEMARY BAND times so that in case one is put out 


steel individual loekers for both 
sexes, as well as shower baths, both 
hot and cold. This pool is open to 
the public at certain. hours. The 
water is kept perfectly pure and no 
place could be more sanitary. Many 
interesting aquatic feats are per- 
formed at this pool in swimming 
and diving contests. This. summer 
there was a splendid performance 
of: young girls in demonstrating 
methods to be used in rescuing a 
drowning person. They went to the 
bottom and brought up a ten-pound 
weight, broke strangle holds under 
water, and did a number of other 
most interesting things. 


In another section. of the base- 
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HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL TEAM 
, of commission the other will heat and which is used for other pur- fine classes in the various depart- than this one. It has a seating ca- 
~~ the entire building comfortably and poses in the building and swimming ments of gymnasium work. pacity of 2,000, with room for 1,300 
there will be no need to send the pool, is taken from a well 173 feet The most notable feature of the 0M the main floor, nice, comfortable 
children home until the heating deep. entire building, perhaps, is the fine Chairs which may be removed at 
system 1s repaired. The water which There is also a completely equip- large auditorium. There is probably Will to permit the auditorium being 
is piped throughout the building ped gymnasium. Sports of cvery not a finer or more completely turned into a large basket or volley 
into sanitary drinking fountains, kind are encouraged and there are equipped auditorium in the State ball court. The balcony has 702 
¢ 
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regular opera chairs. The acous- 
tics of the auditorium are perfect, 
making it very easy to speak loud 
enough for those in the farthest seat 
fo hear everything. 


The stage is so large and so well 
equipped with lighting and scenic 
effects that the largest theatrical 


shows leaving New York City may 


give their performances with per- 
fect ease and comfort. The dressing 
rooms are models of neatness and 
convenience. The electric lighting 
system and electrical effects are 


produced by the very latest equip-' 


ment for such purposes. There are 
complete changes of hand-painted 
scenery. One of special note shows 
the beautiful new colonial home and 
grounds of Mr. 8S. F. Patterson, 
which was made without his knowl- 
edge. There is a heavy asbestos 
curtain in case of fire. A handsome 
piano is ineluded in the equipment 
of the auditorium. A motion picture 
screen of the very best quality is 
also included in the stage proper- 
ties 


The motion picture booth is 
equipped with fine double moving 
picture machines of the best type, 
making it possible to show the 
clearest kind of moving picture. 
High grade films are shown several 
times each week and are a very 
popular form of amusement and 
education. 


When moving pictures are to be 
given in the day-time there are 
movable curtains on the outside of 


the windows which 


darken them 
completely. 
This auditorium is used, among 


other things, for school closing ex- 
ercises, various forms of entertain- 
ments, concerts, readings, lectures, 
road shows of a very high class and 
amateur performances by the loeal 
dramatic club. The picture show- 
ing the interior of auditorium and 
the stage with a scene from a play 
given by the local dramatic organi- 
zation. Basketball and volley ball 
contests are often given here, too. 


A splendid reference library in 
the High School containing 3,000 
volumes is a source of much pleas- 


ure and information to the school. 


This also contains a reading room 
with copies of the best current 
magazines, as well as a department 
of standard and modern fiction, all 
of which is open to the public. 


There are 2,200 pupils in the Roa- 
noke  Rapids-Rosemary — schools. 
There is also a good school for 
negro children. Also there is a night 
school for employees. A school or- 
chestra of fifty pieces,-a class in 
home economics of 250 pupils, 170 
members of the Girls’ Scouts or 
Camp Fire Girls, and 60 Boy Scouts. 
Music is taught to all pupils in the 
schools. Cups were won in the State 
Musical Contest as follows: 


Mixed Quartette, Girls’ Quartette, 


ROSEMARY PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Boys’ Glee Club, 
Sehool Trophy. 


The boys of the Junior-Senior 
High School also won State Inter- 
Scholastic Track meet at Wake 
Forest. The girls won Eastern Car- 
olina Track Meet at Wilson, ‘N. C. 
Boys and girls won honors at Em- 
poria, Va., May 26, 1923. Teams in 
baseball; basketball, both boys and 
girls, and football won over their 
contestants. The records of this 
school for the past year, as a whole, 
is unsurpassed by any school in the 
State, 


Professor Coltrane is the effi- 
cient head of the school. He is a 
gentleman selected not alone for his 
intelligence and knowledge, but for 
his fine personality 
into human nature. He is tactful, 
wise and patient, and under his 
guiding hand the educational system 
of Roanoke Rapids has made a mar- 
velous development. Mr. Coltrane 
has associated with him seventy 
teachers in the schools, who are 
college graduates, trained and cul- 
tured. Mr. Coltrane says that the 
Roanoke Rapids schools are organ- 
ized to give the children the kind of 
schooling they most need, practical 
education, rather than preparing 
them for college. However, because 
of the departmental features of the 
school. (just as in any city school) 
those who desire to prepare them- 
selves for college or a higher edu- 
cation may do so. 


Girls’ Glee--Club, 


Cotton mill operatives are no dif- 
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ferent from other people in .the 
world. Circumstances Rave envir- 
oned them unfairly as a “class.” 
They are not. They are citizens, 
they have pride, they have honor, 
they have aspirations, they have all 
the finer qualities of the world at 
large. They have an occupation 
which is distinctive but that. occu- 
pation is not degrading. The cotton 
mills of the South are emancipating 
these people, they are giving the 
souls of the children of mill oper- 
atives the sunlight of opportunity, 
and a chance for them to develop 
into finer citizens. Few people have 
the imagination and the will needed 
to see the gifts to mankind still 
latent in organization and educa- 
tion, Political, social and economic 
organization wait on education and 
can only go step by step, with edu- 
‘ation planned in relation to their 
development and planned together 
with their development. 

Churches in keeping with other 
publie buildings have been erected 
in the towns. The employees of the 
mills are officers and leading spirits 
in all branches of church work. 

Dr. T. M. Long is head physician 
of the beautiful and modernly 
equipped hospital which would be 
a eredit to any city. He is also 
Health Officer of the communities. 
A more thoroughly equipped hos- 
pital could hardly be found any- 
where. It is beautifully kept inside 
as well as being so attractive on 
the outside. The staff of surgeons 
are equal to those to be found in 
large cities. The hospital is run 


‘Roanoke Rapids Hospital 


along the same lines, exactly, as in 
the cities. A splendid superintend- 
ent and a large corps of student 
nurses, as well as a number of grad- 
uate nurses who may be called on 
where cases demand special atten- 
tion. 

The mills provide medical attend- 
ance and district nurses for the 
employees and their families with- 
out any charge whatever. Each 
employee is charged five cents per 
week as a membership fee in the 
Associa- 
tion, and this small charge of five 
cents per week entitles not only 
the employees, but any one who is 
considered a member of the family 
of the employee, whether employed 
in the mill or not, to free treat- 
ment in the hospital. By free treat- 
ment is meant that no charge is 
made for nurse hire, doctor's bills, 
board, room rent or surgical opera- 
tions. Mr. Patterson was largely in- 
strumental in the erection and main- 
tenance of the hospital and is an 
energetic member of the board of 
directors. 

This hospital arrangement is not 
only a novel feature of welfare 
work, but one of the very best parts. 
The hospital is supported by the 
small fees of the operatives, a great 
many personal subscriptions, sub- 
scriptions from the mill companies 
and by revenue derived from out- 
side cases who come to the hospital 
for treatment and who are in no 
way connected with the mills. 

A trained welfare worker is in 
charge of the welfare department of 


There are numbers of 


the mills. 
clubs, a domestic science club is one 


worthy of note. 
operated for the benefit of the mill 
families, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Bertie Brown. A Mothers’ Club, 
a ‘Music Club, and other clubs for 
the improvement and amusement of 
the people have been most success- 
fully developed. 

Music is a recognized feature of 
community work in all up-to-date 
mill communities and at the Roa- 
noke-Rosemary Mills much interest 
has been manifested in it. There 
are several bands, one known as the 


Senior Band, another composed of 


young men and boys, as the Junior 
Band, There are a number of musi- 
cal organizations and clubs under 
expert direction that are holding 
the interest and developing the tal- 
ent of the communities. 


Playgrounds are an important 


factor in the lives of the little chil-. 


dren of the towns of Roanoke Rap- 
ids and Rosemary. These are. equip- 
ped with all kinds of play apparatus 


for the amusement and exercise of 


the little ones. The management 
has. under consideration at present 
the development of a four-acre tract 
of land. which has recently been 
purchased for playgrounds and a 
recreational center in connection 
with the school work. : 
There is no phase of welfare work 


that does not come in for a econsid- 


erable share of attention at the Roa- 


noke Rapids and Rosemary Mills. 


The home life of the mill people 
is as near the normal as ean be 


A cannery is also. 


found in this country and parental 
discipline is sanely administered and 
is promptly responded to. 


The working conditions are all 
that. could be desired. The mill 
huildings have been treated aesthet- 
ically in order to inspire the people 
to improve their little homes with 
vines and flowers. <A: visit to the 
fwo hundred and sixty-five modern 
homes of the Roanoke Mills village, 
with their beautiful roses and other 
bright flowers, would be proof posi- 
tive of the influence of this example. 
Flower shows and fairs show a re- 
markable number of beautiful spec- 
imens of blossoms and plants from 
mill homes. 


The Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company was founded in 1902 by S. 
’. Patterson. The executives are: 
5. F. Patterson, president: W. I 
Long, vice-president; E. W. Leh 
man, secretary and treasurer: S. F. 
Patterson, manager; W. L. Manning, 
assistant manager; T. W. Mullen, 
superintendent. 


The capital stock is $5,500,000 au- 
thorized; $3,700,000 common: 
320,000 preferred. The equipment 
consists of 47,552 spindles and 1.272 


looms, driven by hydro-electric 
power, the same as the Roanoke 
mills. An observation of the cuts 
given on these pages will give a 


very clear idea of the type of build- 
ings that comprise the mills. The 
interior of.the mills.are equally as 
attractive as the exterior. Cotton 
damask of a very wonderful quality 
is manufactured. It is the largest 
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damask manufacturing plant in the 
world. 

The plant also contains a com- 
pletely equipped machine shop, a 
supply house, two steam. electric 
turbine power: plants, and two 
warehouses in whieh many thou- 
sands of bales of cotton may be 
stored. These great warehouses are 
absolutely fireproof. The machine 
shop alone is a marvel of its kind, 
being the largest in North Carolina, 
and employing many mechanics— 
experienced machinists, electricians, 
pipe fitters, roller coverers, black- 
smiths, carpenters and painters. 

The Rosemary plant is run en- 
tirely from its own power, which is 
generated in two turbine power: 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 


plants, of 4,000 horsepower. The 
mill itself operates a complete dis- 
pensary which occupies a building 
all to itself. This dispensary has a 
doctor's office, a private consulta- 
tion room, a laboratory, and even an 
operating room, completely equip- 
ped. This building is exclusively for 
the use of emergency cases among 
the Rosemary employees, and is as 
finely equipped and kept as any 
hospital in the State. 


Another entire building is used as 


a canning and dehydrating. plant, 
and government. officials have de- 
clared upon inspecting that if is the 


most complete thing of its kind in 
this country. In this plant is stored 
a large amount of perishable foods, 
which are saved for future use by 
the dehydration process, or by can- 
ning. Dehydration is a modernly 
invented process of drying. food- 
sutffs so that they will keep for 
some time, and is a great help for 
American housewives in the con- 
servation of food. Domestic science 
is taught the women and girls of 
Rosemary village, a special teacher 
being hired for this course. 

Nine hundred to 1,000 operatives 
are employed at the Rosemary Man- 


ufacturing Company. The village of 
three hundred and seven homes of 
three to six rooms are all equally as 
modern in equipment and conveni- 
ences, as well as beautiful in archi- 
tecture as the homes in the Roanoke 
Mills village. Since these Rosemary 
mills are under practically the same 
management, they share equally in 
all developments, benefits, ete., with 
the Roanoke Mills. A study of the 
pictures will show the kind of 
homes, schools, churches, library, 
Parks and playgrounds in connec- 
tion with this modern, progressive 
industrial plant. They have. kin- 


dergartens, clinies, steam cannery, 
community gardens, reading room, 
and night schools. 
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i CLIFFSIDE MILLS, CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 
The Ghffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. villagers are very much interested for the neatest yards and best kept greatly improved by the planting of 
s ure idealy located, well equipped in gardening. and exch coftags has premises, thus encouraging the in- several carloads. of evergreens and 
- and have from their beginning been ils own flower and vegetable gar- terest of the people along these shrubbery under the direetion of an 
q exceedingly well managed. den. The mill offers. over eight lines.. The mill vards, cemetery und expert gardener employed by the 
3 The mill village is an up to the hundred dollars in prizes every vear various other places have been mill company. | 
> , minute, little imdustrial cifv. Ht is The homes of the employees are 
located on. the Cliffside Ratlroad. not only attractive and- neat in ap- 
which connects with the Seaboard — , pearance but are comfortable also 
Air Line at Cliffside Junetion., ‘Phe | and are kept in splendid repair. 
inhabitants number. 3,000 and the Many of the workers came from 
- villuge eonsists of srx hundred the mountains or from small farms 
ern and very artistic cottages which and their cottages are far supenor 
are kept in first class condition and to the homes which many of them 
repair, left. 
a 
f 
4 
CHAS. H. HAYNES Z. 0. JENKINS 
President Cliffside Mills. Treas. Cliffside Mills. 
The village and the mill are the Mr. R. R. Haynes was a captain of 
conception of the late R. H. Haynes. industry without a superior in his 
x i big hearted, beauty loving day and generation, yet the aesthetic 
loved and admired by all who side of his nature was dominant and 
him. Mr. Haynes in 1900 drew up Re Me sce REP Gg if was his highest ambition to make 
the plans for the village, choosing ee Dye ata an ideal mill village, where noble 
- for the site what was at the tine a 


men and women might delight in 


deep forest. In summer _ flowers working under idéal conditions. He 


adorn the pretty streets of Cliffside 


| Was a genius, and in his sen, Char- 
and in winter, the evergreens save K. R. HAYNES : les H. Haynes, his talent has been 
; the landscape from bleakness. The Founder of Cliffside Mills. transmitted and intensified. Young ’ 
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Mr. Haynes is a mill executive to 
“the manner born,’ and in the great 
task of carrying on the splenddi 
ideals of his father he has the able 
assistance of his brother-in-law, 
Z. O. Jenkins, who possesses rare 
ability. 


The people of Cliffside have many 
of the advantages and conveniences 
of those who live in cities. An un- 
usually good school, with a corps 
»f twenty teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 700 pupils is maintained by 
the county school fund, supplement- 
ed by the mill. A magnificent pub- 
lic school building, a picture’ of 
which is shown elsewhere, was built 
by the mill two years ago at a cost 
of $250,000. It has a large audito- 
rium and abundant play grounds. A 
comfortable, pretty home erected 
especially for the teachers contains 
every convenience. There is, also, a 
home. for the girls of the village 
which, with its convenience, ar- 
rangement and modern equipment, 
is quite an addition to the town. 

There are thee churches, Baptiot, 
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COTTAGE AT CLIFFSIDE MILLS 


Methodist and Presbyterian, and 
they are much superior in appeai- 
ance to the churches one finds in 
many larger towns. The architev- 
ture of these churehes is remarkably 
good and they represent the general 
progressiveness of the people. 


A new Baptist church is being 
erected at a cost of $80,000. It will 
seat 1,000 people, and will be well 
filled as the Baptist denomination 
is very strong in this section as it 
is throughout Western North Caro- 
lina. 


TEACHERS’ HOME AT CLIFFSIDE MILLS 


A splendid Sunday School is 
maintained in connection with each 
church, the community as a whole 
has a great deal of reverence for 
the work of the churches and Sun- 
day Schools and takes much pride 
and pleasure in them. 


A very unique building at Cliff- 
side is the R. R. Haynes Memorial 
Building, which was erected in 1920 
by the mill at a cost of $125,000 in 
honor of its industrial prince, who 
founded the Cliffside Mill. It is 
{hree stories in height and has every 
imaginable convenience for the 
welfare of the employees, including 
splendid public library and read- 
icng room for the people of the vil- 
lage where they may secure free 
books and magazines. There are do- 
mestic science rooms, gymnasium, 
shower and tub baths, rooms where 
emergency can be taken 
for care of minor operations per- 
formed. The sanitary and health 
conditions of the town are far 
above the average. Special precau- 
tion is taken by the town health of- 


Causes 
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ficer and nurses to preserve the 
health of the sehool ‘children and 
to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases. Examinations are made as 
often as. deemed necessary. 


A Mothers’ Club has been organiz- 
ed here and the management. had 
special headquarters constructed 
for this splendid organization which 
brings about a beautiful relationship 


between the home, the school and 
) 


fhe church. 


A building such as the R.. R. 
Haynes Memorial is a great addition 
fo any village and it affords pleas- 
ure and reereation for both old and 
young. 


The older and many of the stud- 
iously inclined young people make 
constant use of the library and 
reading. rooms and wonder what 
they did with their time before the 
family of Mr. R. R. Haynes erected 
the magnificent building in _ his 
memory. 


The books and magazines greatly 
assist in the education of the 
people and give them a broader 
view of the outside world. In 


-many cases they inspire the young 


men to seek a larger measure of 
education and become more useful 
citizens. 

The gymnasium and shower baths 
give the boys and young men 
the opportunity for healthy exercise 
and physical development that most 
of them need. 

The domestic science rooms gives 
the girls and young married women 
the opportunity to learn to become 
better cooks and better housekeep- 
ers and thereby be the better able to 
play their part in life. Better 
homes in the Cliffside Mill Village 
can In many cases be traced: to the 
things learned in the domestic sci- 
ence rooms of the R. R. Haynes 
Memorial Building. 

Through this memorial the family 
of Mr. Haynes has invested..a..per- 
tion of his estate so that it will for 


$250,000 PUBLIC SCHOOL AT CLIFFSIDE 


years to come benefit the peo- 
ple that he loved and add to their 
comfort and pleasure. 


Cliffside is very proud of her wa- 


ter supply, and justly so. It comes 


from four wells driven down to 
bed rock and one well 500 feet deep, 
supplies the finest white sulphur 
water. The -health record: of the 
village, which is truly remarkable, 


TYPICAL CHILD OF MILL OPERATIVES AT CLIFFSIDE MILL. 


may be attributed to this splendid 
health giving water supply. 

The great mill itself is equipped 
with 41,280 spindles, 1,524 Cromp- 
ton and Knowles two and four box 
looms, and employs nearly a thou- 
sand operatives who turn out around 
70,000 yards of gingham each day. 

The mill is loeated. on Second 
Broad. River, which furnishes’ pow- 
er enough to rum the machinery for 
fhe most pant, and what is not sup- 
plied by thé river is generated by 
i steam plant. The building was 
huilf in 1902 and is @quipped with all 
kinds of safety and sanitary devices. 
The best possible ventilation and 
light is supplied and the mill work- 
ers, as would be expeeted under 
such fine living and serking econ- 
ditions, are the healthiest and hap- 
piest lot of people imagineable. 


The wages paid the employees are 
high and the people are thrifty. In 
every War Savings, Liberty Loan 
and Red Cross drive, the town of 
Cliffside exceeded by far its quo- 
fa. The deposits made by the mill 
workers, which amount. to over 
$250,000, indicates the prosperity of 
fhe people of Cliffside. 


Charles H. Haynes is president of 
the Cliffside Mills; Walter H. Haynes 
is vice president; Z. O. Jenkins, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Maurice Hen- 
drick, superintendent, and P. GC. 
Hawkins assistant superintendent. 


The ginghams of the Cliffside 
Mills are sold through the Cone 
Export & Commission Company. of 
Greensboro, N. €. are known 
throughout the country for their 
beautiful eolors and high quality. 
They have for many years special- 
ized on ginghams and consistently 
sought fo make the highest quality 
goods. 


Cliffside has a sister village in 
Avondale, where the new Haynes 
mill is now in operation. The Hay- 
nes mill, which is a braneh of Chff- 
side Mills and is under the same 
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management, has 20,000 spindles and 
2960 Draper looms. M. Hendrick is 
the efficient superintendent of this 
plant. 

The mill is run by electricity and 
the product of the mill is indigo 
cheviots for work shirts, which is 
famous for ifs beauty of color and 
its high quality. The mill buildings 
are of standard brick construction. 
The latest model machinery — has 
been installed and the lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation is all that if 
should be, Three hundred and fifty 
people find employment in the Hay- 
nes Mills and for them the mill has 
construeted a village of one hundred 
and twenty-five homes. The new 
homes are of the bungalow type, 
equipped with electrie lights: wa- 
fer is convenient and sanitary ar- 
rangements Of the best. Avondale 
has its school, house, where the best 
teachers are “employed. Religious 
services are held in the Methodist 
and Baptist churches. The former 
congregation has under construction 
one of the finest chureh buildings 
in the county. 


An event that attracts a great deal - 


of interest and attention each year 
at the Cliffside Mills is the annual 
flower show, which is participated 
in by both Cliffside and Avondale. 
Every family in these two villages 
has some entry for the contest and 
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HAYNES MILLS, AVONDALE, N. C. 


over 300 prizes are given away. The 
profusion of flowers exhibited and 
their beauty and quality is ample 
evidence that these people not 
only find plenty of time to grow 
flowers, but that they do exercise a 
great deal of care and skill in doing 
so. The results show that the op- 
eratives have a thorough  under- 


standing of flower cullure and many 
exhibits at the show would do cred- 
it to a professional florist. The ri- 
valry for the prizes is exceedingly 
keen. The attendance at these flow- 
er shows is always large and many 
people who are outside the mill are 
attracted by this annual — event. 
Prizes are given not only for the 


BAPTIST CHURCH, AVONDALE, N. €. 


STREET AT HAYNES MILLS, AVONDALE, N. C. 
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best grown flowers, but for the best 
kept premises and the back yards 
are kept free of trash and refuse. 


To keep up interest. in the appear- 
ance of the homes in the village and 
reward those who have the _ best 
premises and houses, the manage- 
ment at Cliffside also gives very sub- 
stantial prizes to those making the 
best showing along this line. The 
people take a great pride in the ap- 


pearance of their homes and there 


is always much interest in the win- 
ning of these prizes. The results are 
apparent to any one who visits Cliff- 
side and Avondale and the villages 
as a whole present an unusually at- 
tractive apearance. 


A visit to these great mills is a 
perfect revealation to one not wise 
in the art of making of cotton goods, 
and one is truly amazed at the 
splendid conditions under whretethe 
operatives labor, and the fine in- 
felligent class of people who are so 
inferested in their work. This. is 
especially true, if one has been 
prejudiced against cotton mills. by 
the literature thet bas been so free- 
ly circulated by those cunning poli- 


ticians who tell us of the unhealthy. 


conditions that exist in and around 
cotton factories, and of how pale 
and puny, are the peor down trod- 
den operatives. 
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. MAIN LOBBY, HAYNES MEMORIAL BUILDING 


LAKEVIEW DAIRY AT CLIFFSIDE MILLS ' HOME ECONOMICS ROOM, HAYNES MEMORIAL BUILDING 
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West Point Group 


Among the larger and more im- 
portant group of cotton mills in the 
south none are better known or have 
been more  suecessful than the 
West Point group of mills. These 
mills stand as a splendid example 
of the remarkable progress that 
the south has in recent years made 
in cotton manufacturing and are 
typical of the development that in 
time will make the Southern states 
the textile center of the world. In 
point of equipment and manufac- 
turing efficieney they emphasize 
the fact that one reason why the 
mills in other sections find- 
ing if increasingly difficult te meet 
southern competition is that South- 


ern manufacturers are operating 
the best equipped mills in~ the 
world. 


The West Point group also fur- 
nishes a very interesting study in 
the difference between living con- 


the South and in New England. In 
the latter section, the mill owne) 
erects his plan and counts his work 
ended. In the South, the mill build- 
ings are only the first step. 
are followed by the building of a 
complete town, with every. thing 
that. makes for a complete com- 
munity. These mill towns, of which 
the ones maintained by the West 
Point group of mills are typical of 
the best that the Southern mills 
have done in this respect, afford liv- 
ing conditions for the mill employ- 
ees that will compare favorably 
with any other industry in the coun- 
try. 


In order to give a more definite 
idea of the enormity of the mag- 
nificent work that is being done by 
the management of West Point Mills 
it is well te give a bit of the his- 
tory of this great corporation... This 
group of mills is. located on the 


They. 


Chambers county, Alabama, on 
or very near the Chattahoochee 
river, Which forms the dividing line 
at this point between the States of 
Georgia and Alabama. The general 
offices of the company are at West 
Point, Ga., and the distance to the 
farthest mills from West Point. is 
only fine miles, the other mills are 
interspersed between the Riverdale 
Mill which is the farthest away; 
and in’ no instances are the plants 
more than two miles apart. The 
mills comprised in this group are 
The West Point Manufacturing 
Company, Lanett Cotton Mills, and 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works. 


The West Point Group of Mills 
also own and operate the Chatta- 
hoochee Valey Railway Company. 
This railway extends from Standing 
Rock, Ala., on the north, where it 
connects with the A. B. & A. Rail- 
way. to a connection with the Cen- 


LANETT COTTON 


Ala.,, on the south, a distance of 
forty-five miles. It also connects 
with the A. & W, P. Railway and 
the Western Railway of Alabama at 
West Point, Ga. Such excellent 
railway facilities give the Wes! 
Point Manufacturing Company easy 
aceess to all of their mills and fur- 
nish the operatives in each mill 


community with convenient means — 


of transportation. In addition to its 
passenger trains the management 
operates two Edison storage battery 
electric cars on hourly schedules. 
This railroad runs through a very 
fine section of Alabama, indeed the 
inhabitants claim that it is the 
banner cotton producing territory 
of the state. 
by the producers to the various 
stations along the railway, from 
which points it is shipped to the 
different mills. From. these mills 
the finished product goes out over 


ditions among textile workers in Chattahoochee Valley railroad in tral of Georgia Railway at Bleecker, the Chattahoochee Railway to all 

— 
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MILLS, LANETT, ALA. 


(he great markets of the world, 

The West Point Manufacturing 
Company owns and operates the 
Langdale Mills, Shawmut Mill, Fair- 
fax Mill, Riverdale Mill, and West 
Point Utilization Company. The cap- 
ital stock of this company is $5,000,- 
000. Its products consist chiefly of 
wide duck,-sail duck, hose and belt- 
ing duck. It operates over 2,000 
looms and about 100,000 spindles and 
cansumes 60,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually. 

Lanett Cotton Mills are capital- 
ized at $2,000,000. This. mill man- 
ufactures wide and narrow drills, 
twills, light ducks and sheetings. 
Its equipment consists of 2,408 looms 
and 85,532 spindles, being one of 
the largest cotton mills in the 
South. | 

The Riverdale Mill is now owned 
and operated by the West Point 
Manufacturing Company. 


The Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works is a converting plant, dye- 
ing and bleaching a substantial 
amount of the product from all of 
the above named mills; besides this, 
they handle a large business from 
customers in other parts of the 
country. 


From the above facts one will see 
that the combined spindleage of 
this vast industrial organization is 
176,752; the number of looms oper- 
ated is 4,001; 100,000 bales of cotton 
are consumed annually, 4,000. per- 
sons are employed and the com- 
bined pay rolls of these plants 
amount to $75,000 weekly. It re- 
quires 12,000 horse power to drive 
the machinery contaimed these 
plants. Hydro-electric, direct water 
power. and steam power all combine 
their forces to this end. The larg- 
est unit, buill by the West Point 


Manufaeturing Company 


hydro-electric 
Chattahoochee 
About 8,000 horsepower 
derived from this plant. 
all of the power 
Point group of mills is generated at 
prante owned and operated by 


as ee the plants themselves, 
the construction, 
y are kept, a careful study 
portrayed here will 
more toward giving one an ac- 


of: the pictures 


These cuts were 
from actual photographs in every 


The inside is just as 
To one interested 
textile work 
of these factories is 


beautifully kept. 
in machinery 


marvelous. <A consistent policy of 
replacement has been pursued at all 
limes, consequently the physical 
condition of the various plants is 


of the highest order, resulting in 


elliciency and maximum produc- 
tion. The buildings are all well 
ventilated, heated and lighted. San- 
itary conditions are considered of 
paramount importance and nothing 
has been left undone along this line. 

No mill conmpany in the country 
has done more to beautify their 
mills and surroundings, and no 
company has achieved finer results, 
trees, flowers and shrubs have been 
planted in the villages, the mills 
are surrounded by them. Lawns 
are to be found everywhere that a 
patch of green will enhance the pic- 
ture. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent to make the villages 
places of permanent beauty, «and 
they are certainly model. little 


FAIRFAX, ALA. 
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Shawmut 


cities. This work has been very 
earefully planned and carried out, 
not the slightest detail has been 
overlooked. 


The happiness and health of the 
aperatives in the West Pomt.Group 
of Mills is a matter of grave impor- 
tance to the management. The men 
at the head of this organization 
realize the vast responsibility that 
is resting upon them: they do nof 
feel that their responsibility ceases 
when the operative walks out of the 
factory They take a_ per 
sonal interest in every one of their 
employees, and their families, even 
down. to the tinest little tot in the 
villages. They are not” satisfied 
with building beautiful streets and 


doors. 


pavements and comfortable homes,. 


with all modern conveniences, bun- 
galow style, most attractive in de- 
sign with broad porches and. nice 
large rooms which add much 
to the comfort of summer evenings 
in the Southern climate. They real- 


ize that recreation and social inter- 


Si) 


course are needed to make the op- 
eratives contented and happy and 


THREE OF THE WEST POINT GROUP OF MILLS 


every effort- has been made to meef 


this need. Thousands dollars 
have been invested in. auditoriums, 
swimming pools, baseball parks, 
moving picture theaters fra- 
fernal halls with modern  equip- 
ment. Red Cross organizations, 
brass bands, Camp Fire Girls and 


Boy Scout Troops, all lend their 
share of interest to the social life 
of the eommunities, and all these 


fhings add an air of refinement and 
culture to the people. 


Mr. George Lanier, who is the: 


active head of this great corporation 


is one of the best known men in 
the textile world. He knows all 
about cotton mills and how to run 
them sueceessfully, but to tell the 


fruth, his hobby is the welfare of 


his operatives. He is most enthu- 
sinstic in the matter of edueation. 
He believes one cannot begin the 


training of a child too early in life 
Even in the splendidly equipped 
day nurseries which are attached to 
each faetory, the little babies are 
frained more or less by the daily 
routine of the place. Then there 
ure the. beautiful kindergartens 


mosf 


which have been established in 
each village where the little tots 


begin to use their hands and minds 
in the making of useful articles as 
well as learning to care for their 
feeth and keep themselves neal and 
clean, Particular emphasis has 
been laid upon this work, only grad- 
uates from the best training schools 
are accepted for teaching these lit- 


tle ones. The parents have been 
quick to apreciate the advantage 
of sending their children to these 


kindergartens and there are nearly 
500 children in the eombined at- 
fendance., 


Magnificent school buildings that 
would do justice to a city have been 
built by the management in all the 
villages. These schools are a part 
of the State school system and their 
Standard of exeellence has been 
reeognized and commented upon by 
all edueational authorities, espec- 
lally by the state superintendent 
of schools, who has given them his 
hearty’ endorsement. The 
funds provided by the State and 
county are naturally. not. suffieient 
lo meet the expenses of a full nine 


months term for these schools. but 
these funds have been supplement- 
ed by thousands of dollars. thus 
making if possible for the children 
of all their operatives to receive the 
advantages of a nine months school. 
Nearly $350,000 has been invested 
in schools and kindergartens alone 
and 2,000 children are in daily at- 
tendance. Domestic seience and 
manual training are ineluded in the 
regular course of work. The school 
buildings were all designed by spe- 
clalists and are equipped in the 
very best and most modern manner. 

Churches in keeping with other 
public. buildings in the beautiful 
villages have been erected by the 
management. The employees of the 
mills are officers and leading spir- 
ifs in all branehes of chureh work. 
Good Sunday schools flourish in the 
villages and the children are sent 
regularly and seem greatly inter- 
ested. 


A new feature of welfare work 
which has recently been taken up 
by the West Point Group of Mills 
is the establishment of 
in the different mills. 


cafeterias 
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The Leroy Springs group of mills 
consists of six splendid textile mills 
and forms one of the largest and 
most progressive a ra mill organi- 
zations in the entire country. The 
combined. capital stock of these 
mills is very near $4,000,000 and the 
combined spindleage is’ 234,053 and 
there are 5,907 looms ineluded in the 
equipment, 

The most prominent and best 
-known of these plants is the Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills, located at Lan- 
easter, 8. €. This mill was founded 
in 1895. At that time the site was 
merely a cotton field. Today the 
Lancaster Mills is one of the largest 
textile plants under one roof, and 
has one of the largest weave rooms 
in the world. The plant covers 
eight and one-half acres of ground 
with a floor space of fifteen acres. 
It is hard to conceive of 3,006 Dra- 
per looms under one shed and to 
believe that in this one room 24,000 
bales of raw cotton are being con- 
verted annually into cloth. Other 
products of the mills are yarns. 


The officers of 
Col. Leroy Springs, 
dy C. Thompson, 
treasurer: F. Gordon Cobb, 
tendent. 

The Kershaw Cotton Mills, at Ker- 
shaw, 8. €., is another of the Springs 
group. This mill has an equipment 
of 12,160 spindles and 482 looms 


mills are: 
president; Wad- 
secretary and 
superin- 


these 


which are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lawns. Mr. 
dent: J. 


Springs is presi- 


B. Bozeman, Jr., secretary 


and treasurer; and E, Lee Skipper, 
superintendent. 

Two of the Springs group of mills 
are located at Greer, S. C., and are 
known as the Eureka Cotton Mills 
and the Springstein Mills. The 
Eureka plant has a 
25.725 and 600. looms, 


95.725 which are 


used to manufacture 39—68x72 prints 


The officers of the 
Mills are: Leroy 
Springs, president; H. 8. Adams, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and A. H. Rob- 
bins, manager. The Springstein 
Mills’ officers are the same as those 
of the Eureka Mills with the excep- 
tion of superintendent. This posi- 
tion is filled by P. L. Wagner. The 


and coverts. 
Eureka Cotton 


spindleage of 


these plants is 


equipment of the Springstein Mills 
consists of 14,560 spindles and 570 
looms which produce fine ginghams., 

The remaining two mills owned by 
Mr. Springs are located at Fort Mill, 
5. €., and are known as Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company No. 1 and 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company 
No. 2. The combined spindleage of 
42.000 and there are 
1,249 looms ineluded in the equip- 
ment. Ginghams and sheetings dare 


the products of these two mills. 
Here, as at the other plants, Mr. 
Springs is the chief officer; Waddy 


C. Thomson is also secretary and 
treasurer Of these. plants; George 
Fish, general manager; G. W. Me- 


COMMUNITY HOUSE AT LANCASTER, S. C. 


LANCASTER COTTON MILLS. 


Kenzie is.superintendent of Mill No 


Col. Leroy Springs stands out 
prominently among the cotton man- 
ufacturers of the South, as well.as 
the .entire country, as being a man 
of keen intellect, fine business judg- 
ment, and a giant in the financial 
and textile worlds. Mr. Springs is 
an untiring worker, progressive and 
abreast of the times in all respects. 
Colonel Springs is noted for his 


broad, liberal policies in dealing 
with his fellowman. He is keenly 


interested in the welfare of his em- 
ployees and finds much pleasure in 
mingling with them. He is on the 
most friendly terms with all of his 
help and their families, even the 
little children of the village know 
him as their friend. In his big, 


generous-hearted way he is always 


on the outlook for those things that 
will work for-an improvement and 
betterment of working and _ living 
conditions for his operatives. 
Mr. Springs’ splendid judgment of 
human nature has been the means 
of enabling him to pick out and 
associate with himself men to fill 
the positions of executives of his 
various industries, who are fully in 
sympathy with his ideas and poli- 
cies. Not alone thoroughly capable 
business men, but those who realize 
that the human element of any in- 
dustry plays a large part in the suc- 
cess and prosperity of the business. 
Every one of the six mills have 
their own mill village, beautifully 
planned and carefully laid out by an 
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LANCASTER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


expert landscape architect. Streets 
and pavements are kept in excellent 
condition, shade trees by the hun- 
dreds have been planted, as well as 
thousands of shrubs and _ hedge 
plants throughout the villages with 
a view to enhancing the beauty of 
the surroundings and cultivating a 
taste for the aesthetic. The hun- 
dreds of cottages that have been 
built in the various villages are all 
of pleasing designs, not of the same 
monotonous variety that used to be 
so conspicuous at cotton mills. The 
1ouses are well built, and kept in 
good repair, nicely painted in har- 
monious colors. Wide porches pro- 
vide pleasant places for warm even- 
ings, large rooms, convenient and 
comfortably equipped, with all mod- 
ern convenineces such as lights, 
water and sewerage, so far as pos- 
sible in the particular section where 
the village is located, are added at- 
tractions. 


The owners urge the parents to 
give their children the very best 
possible opportunities, and where 
the mills are not loeated in a town 
which has a public school system 
they see to it that a modern school 
house, completely equipped, is pro- 
vided for the use of the children of 
the mills. The expenses are. borne 
by the mills, and by State and coun- 
ty funds. Thoroughly competent 
teachers are employed by the mills 
to give the children the very best 
advantages. 


Night sehools are also maintained 
for the use of those who were de- 


prived of the opportunity of an ed- 
ucation earlier in life. 
The religious side of the mill com- 


munities is well cared for, every 
village has its one or more churches, 
built by the mills and largely main- 
tained by their subscriptions. Sun- 
day schools give evidence of the 
earnest religious spirit of the mill 
operatives. 

Regular welfare workers are em- 
ployed in the Springs group of mills, 
and a specified sum is set aside for 
this particular branch of work, as 
welfare work has. long since been 
included in the expense budget of 
the mills as legitimate and neces- 
sary. The workers employed are 
persons who have had careful train- 
ing in the work and are kind and 
tactful in their ways, able to get in 
close touch with the mill people 
who are very proud and independ- 
ent, 

One of the Community Houses, 
such as are found in the mill vil- 
lages of the Springs group, is pic- 
tured on these pages and will give 
an idea of the interest that is mani- 
fested by the management in mak- 
ing mill life as attractive and pleas- 
ant as possible for their employees. 
This handsome building was built 
at the Lancaster Mills at a cost of 
about $30,000. It is the center of all 
village and community work. Here 
in this modernly equipped building 
are rooms for reading and writing, 
with copies of current magazines 
and daily papers; there is a domes- 
tie science department completely 
fitted out for instruction and dem- 


onstrations in the art; a splendidly 
equipped, large gymnasium holds 
attractions for those interested in 
athletics and gym. work. Here are 
played many hotly contested games 
of basketball; volley ball and other 
equally interesting indoor games. 
There are shower baths, as well as 
hot. and cold tub baths, with dress- 
ing rooms, for the use of both men 
and women. A swimming pool is 
another attractive feature of the 
building. And there is a large, well 
equipped auditorium, with comfort- 
able seating arrangements, a stage, 
and all sorts of paraphernalia which 
is used for entertainments, . public 
meetings and all kinds of gather- 
ings. 

Various sorts of clubs, including 
sewing, cooking, domestic science, 
as well as for purely social purposes 
and canning clubs among the girls 
and women, have added greatly to 
the interest of the women in the 
villages. Trained nurses are in the 
employ of the mills who look after 
the health of the communities and 
attend to wants of those who are ill. 
Everywhere cleanliness and sanita- 
tion is impressed upon the people. 
They are encouraged in civic. pride 
and are instructed in how to make 
their homes more comfortable and 
healthful, also to keep their prem- 
ises neat and attractive. 

Nothing is left undone at these 
mills that will help the mill fami- 
lies to reduce cost of tliving. 
They are encouraged in thrift, and 
numbers of them have handsome 
savings accounts, others,own homes 


and some have other'property and 
business investments. 

Most of the operatives employed 
are natives of the surrounding 
country, of pure Anglo-Saxon blood. 
Their ancestors fought bravely and 
valiantly for their freedom during 
the Revolutionary war, and again in 
the War Between the States their 
courage and valor was written of in 
history, to this day there is plenty 
of heroes among them. Many of 
their young men went into the ser- 
vice of their country and made fine 
records for themselves in the great 
world war, and made their people 
and their mills proud to do them 
honor. 


Colonel Springs aided and encour- 
aged this spirit of loyalty to the 
government among his people, and 
set them a splendid example when 
early in the World War he gave his 
blessings to his only son, and bade 
him Godspeed, instead of doing as 
some other parents did over the 
country, placing him in some posi- 
lion of authority in connection with 
the textile industry and keeping him 
safe from harm. 

The Literary Digest of November 
Sth. 1919, had an article showing the 
final figures on American aviators 
and air casualties and included the 
names of sixty-six American avia- 
tors who won the coveted title of 
“Ace” during the war. The seventh 
name on the list is that of Captain 
Elliott White Springs, son of Col. 
Leroy Springs, of Lancaster, 5. C., 
and grandson of the late Sapt. Sam- 
uel Elhott White. Captain Springs 
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is credited with eleven enemy planes 
downed and his reeord in the ser- 
vice has been the souree of much 
pride and gratification to his num- 
erous friends throughout the eoun- 
try. 

Before the World War Captain 
Elliott White Springs never dream- 
ed that one day the Prince of Wales 
would be visiting in America and 
would pin upon his breast one of 
the most prized and bonored deeo- 
rations in the possession of Great 
Britain, But the young Prince on a 
visit to America bestowed upon 
Captain Springs the Distinguished 
Service Flying Cross, thus publicly 
thanking the young American air 
man for his gallantry and bravery 
during the great war. 

Captain Springs has’ been deco- 
rated before for the same exploits 
which won him the British honors. 
Just before he left the American 
service to return to private life he 
was awarded the American. Distin- 
guished Service Cross. The British 
records describe the particular 
deeds for which he was.decorated 
as follows: “For gallantry and skill 
on August 22, 1918, this officer at- 


tacked a formation of five Fokker 
planes, one of which she shot down 
and crashed South of: Velu. 
mediately attacked another enemy 
of this formation which he drove 
Kast; then he had to pull out of the 
fight, having shot up all of his am- 
munition. In. the evening of the 
same day he attacked three Fokker 
planes over Bapoume. which were 
driving on. one of our machines, 
Two of these he drove East and the 
third he shot down after a= short 
und skillful: fight, thereby getting 
this machine out of a very difficult 
situation. On the 3rd. of August, 
1918, while esco:t to a fermation of 
Ie Haviland 9s attacking, he, by 
skillful fighting, drove off a strong 
attaek of Fokker biplanes, one of 
which was shot down. His work as 
a fight commander has been mark- 
ed by rare combination of cool judg- 
ment and most aggressive fighting 
tacties which has been a splendid 
example to the whole squadron,” 
The American citation compli- 
ments Gaptain Springs for “extra- 
ordinary heroism in action.” From 
the above it may be seen that Cap- 
fain Springs was one of the heroes 


p 


of the war, a spectacular, daring 
and gallant airman, who shot down 
eleven German planes from the sky. 
When the war came he was tested 
and proved true. When the war 
was over, and Captain Springs, like 
the millions of other American 
fighting men, went back once more 
in private life, quiet and unalfected, 

Captain Springs has inherited all 
of his father’s energy, enthusiasm 
and push, and being endowed with 
his splendid courage and: fine judg- 
ment there is no doubt that one day 
when the mantle of his father falls 
upon his shoulders, and he assumes 
the responsibility of the Springs in- 
dustrial and financial affairs he will 
prove himself fully able to take the 


splendid work that has grown out 


of his father’s efforts, 

The Springstein Mill, which is lo- 
cated at Chester, S. €., is named in 
memory of the original family name 
of Colonel Springs. When the fam- 
ily came from Holland and settled in 


New York in 1717, the name was 
abridged from Springstein’ — to 
Springs. This mill, formerly known 


as the Chester Mills, was purchased 
in 1906 by Colonel Springs and un- 


der his capable management the 
equipment was increased the 
building was enlarged and improved 
until today it is in an up-to-date 
condition, suceessful and flourish- 
ing. The superintendent and over- 
seers of this mill are eapable mill 
men and look closely after the: in- 
terests of the owners and employ- 
CES, 

The Eureka Cotton Mill, also lo- 
cated at Chester, was aequired by 
Colonel Springs, and. like all other 
of his enterprises, it was quickly 
readjusted and put on a sound 
financial basis which has resulted in 
u most gratifving growth and ex- 
pansion, The equipment consists al 
the present, of 25,752 spindles and 
600 Draper looms, with a capital 
stock of $150,000. The output of this 
mill plant is 39-68 x 72 prints and 
eoverts, and like the produét of the 
other mills of Colonel Springs, they 
are very popular with the trade. 

The Fort. Mill 
Company, which is located at Fort 
Mill, S. C., was established by the 
late Samuel E. White, and 
ciates, in 1888. 
a planter of prominence, interested 
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in the advancement and progress of 


his community. Through the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Mill Manufae- 
turing CGompany Fort Mill has 
grown from a little village of a few 
stores to a flourishing industrial 
town. The second mill was organ- 
ized among the citizens of Fort 
Mill, in co-operation with Captain 
White and John M. Spratt. These 
cotton mills have both been enlarg- 
ml and the. eapacity more than 


doubled, the c¢ombined number of 
spindles in the two plants is 42,000 
with 1,249 looms, all of which are 
engaged in the manutacture of sta- 
ple ginghams and sheetings. 

The Kershaw Mills, which are lo- 
cated at Kershaw, 5. C., have a cap- 
ital stoek of $300,000 with 12.160 
spindles and 482 looms. This plant 
was organized among the farmers of 
the surrounding country and by the 
merehants of the town. Colonel 


Springs was instrumental in starting 
the mills and was made president, 


with Lang N. Anderson, secretary 
ond treasurer, and S. G. Dever, su- 
perintendent. This mill is” very 


heautiful. all of the eotton used in 


it is practically bought from. the 
surrounding country and the mulls 
have been of great benefit to the 


people of that section, most of 
whom came from the country and 
are good, sober, industrious eitizens. 


As stated in the beginning of this 
article, Golonel Springs takes a very 
personal interest in’ the welfare of 
all his operatives, and he sees to it 
that not only their working condi- 
lions, but their living conditions are 
ali that could be. desired. Every 
mill has its own village, the cottages 
are well built, comfortable and con- 
venient, painted in. pleasing colors, 
and each house has all city devices 
such as hehts and water. 


KERSHAW COTTON MILLS 
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Gaston County, N. C., leads all oth- 
er sections of the country in the 
development of textile industries 
and is the third largest textile 
county in the United States today. 

In the late 80's and on up to the 
beginning of the 20th eentury the 
people of the South began to real- 
ize more the folly of raising cotton, 
shipping the raw product to the 
New England States and then paying 
freight to bring baek the finished 
product for hame eonsumption. 
good deal of literature was publish- 
mi on the subjeet thot set the peo. 
ple to thinking seriously. Each lit- 
tle town and hamlet beeame obsess- 
ed with the idea of having a ecotton 
mill all its own. The progvessive 
men of the communities got togeth- 
er and started things. Everybody 
in a. fownship was asked to take 
stock in the mills, either so much 
cash or a guaranteed “promise to 
pay. Mills sprung up everywhere. 

Many poor farmers went, with 
their families. into the mills to work 
no harder than they did on their 
farms but to earn more ready mon- 
‘ey as well as to live in more com- 
fortable houses and to give their 
children far better advantages for 
edueation in the public schools of 
the town. Today numbers of the 
sons of such poor men are either 
owners outright of the mills or are 
superintendents or. other execu- 
tives with large interests in the 
mills. At first. it was pretty hard 
sledding but hard work and e¢arefur 
management resulled im steady 
growth and prosperity for the mills, 
Today the mill towns: in the Pied- 
mont section are thickly. seatter- 
ed among the farms. There are no 
creat cities where all the textile in 
dustries are loéated, but many small 
towns with factories everywhere. A 
notable fael is: that approximatecy 
& per cent of all the money invest- 
ed in eotten industries in North Car- 
olina ecmes from local people. 

The greatest asset of the Southern 
manufacturer is’ the character. of 
the employees all of whom are pure 
blooded, all-American stock, know- 
ing only the English language and 
without socialistic views and little 


or no interest in lL. W. W. propagan-. 


da. 

Another great asset of the South- 
ern mills is the fact that the execu- 
fives, speaking the same language as 


OFFICE GROUP OF THE ARMSTRONG MILLS 


their operatives, reared in the same of his duty to his help and their 
almosphere and having the most families. He appreciates the great 
democratic ideas in dealing with opportunity God has given him to 
their help, come in daily contact uplift his fellow man. and. aside 
with them and are.able to give their from this, he appreciates that from 
instructions in the mills in plain a purely economic — standpoint, 


cational advantages and _ better 
working conditions results in more 
efficient workers in the mills more 
pride in the quality of the output 


und the prosperity of the mills 
themselves, 
The Armstrong group of mills 


was founded by the late Col. C. B. 
Armstrong and from a small begin- 
ning of one. single mill there has 
grown a great organization that is 
constantly expanding. The Arm- 
strong group numbers ten splendid 
lextile plants today. Most of them 
are located in Gaston county. 

Col. Armstrong was lacking. in 
practical knowledge of the textile 
husiness when he entered the field, 
hut being possessed of a large 
“mount of good, hard, common sense 
and fine judgement coupled with 
keen executive ability and a wond- 
erful personality, he applied his ev- 
ery energy to the advancement. of 
his business. The result has been 
fir above his ambitions. Col. Arm- 
strong soon became prominent as a 
powerful factor in the textile in- 
dustry of the Piedmont section. 
His friends and fellow citizens, re- 
cognizing his. ability and _ worth, 
united in their influence to make 
him mayor of Gastonia in which of- 
fice he not only covered himself 
with honor, but was always engross- 
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English that is understood by every money invested for the uplift of his 
one, operatives, and the development of 

The Southern textile mill owner their lives in broader channels, giv- 
is daily growing in the knowledge of ing them better homes. better edu- 


CLARA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, GASTONIA, N.C. 


ed in doing big things for his fown 
that would help the eitizens and 
place it upon the highest: plane be- 
fore the public. He held many other 
positions of honor and trust in the 
civic life of the thriving little city 
and won the admiration and respect 
of all who knew him. He was un- 
firing in his efforts to promote any 
good cause that would work § for 
the good of his fellow citizens. 
This same fine spirit and broad 
vision was largely the secret of his 
success in all his financial under- 
lukings: Because of this very be- 
lief in his fellow man and a great 
desire to make a personal applica- 
tion Of the Golden Rule has. has 
been warmly supported in all his 
heads of departments and on down 
to the humblest worker in his mills. 
Everyone of them knew and loved 
him and were glad of an oppor- 
tunity to carry out his commis 


sions. 


The Monarch Mills at Dallas, Gas- 
ton county, was the beginning of 
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Col. Armstrong’s work in the tex- 
tile field, this plant being built in 
1906. The equipment consists of 6,- 
000 spindles for the manufacture 
of combed varns. The present of- 
ficers are CG. C, Armstrong, presi- 
dent; W. R. Armstrong vice presi- 
dent, A. K. Winget, secretary and 
treasurer. Indeed, these splendid 
executives have had charge of all 
the Armstrong mills since the death 
of Col. C. B. Armstrong. 

Col. Armstrong has been succeed- 
ed in the management of his textile 
interests by his son; C. C. Armstrong 
as president. Mr. C. C. Armstrong 
is a son worthy of his father. He 
has practically grown up in the bus- 
iness and has a fine practical know- 
ledge of the textile industry, coup- 
led with the verv best educational 
advantages. Inheriting many of his 
futher’s fine traits and business 
qualifications he is busily engaged 
in carrying on his father’s demo- 
cratic ideas in the conduet of the 
business. 

Mr. A. K. Winget, who has always 
been associated in the business as 
secretary and treasurer, is another 
powerful factor in the management 
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plant has 2,500 spindles driven by 
hydro-electric power, as is all the 
machinery of the Armstrong group. 
All of the Armstrong mills manufac- 
{ure combed yarns, some fine and 
some coarse. There is no better eli- 


Col. Armstrong. Combed varns are 
the produet and the 10,000 ring and 
4,400 twister spindles which com- 
prise the equipment are of the most 
modern type. W. Kincaid. as su- 
perintendent, has been a great fac- 


* 


of the Armstrong mills. Mr. Winget 


Is a man of wide experience and has 


a keen knowledge of the textile in- 
dustry. Always he was the warm 
friend and wise counselor of Gol. 
Armstrong. They shared alike in 
their views and ideas as to the 
management of the mills and their 
attitude toward their employees. Mr. 
C. CG. Armstrong and Mr. Winget are 
equally as congenial and both are 
very earnest in their endeavor not 
only to make their organizations the 
equal of any, but to deal so humane- 
lv with their help that they will be 
repaid by the honest effort of their 
operatives in the mills and by the 
pleasure of seeing them. rise to a 


ligher plane of citizenship. 

The Monarch mills at Dallas have 
“. most efficient and capable super- 
intendent in the person of J. L. 
Gribble. Mr. Gribble has a thorough 
knowledge of his business and is 
quife popular with his operatives. 

The Piedmont Spinning Co; is 
other of the mills built in 1906. This 


VICTORY YARN MILLS, GASTONIA. N. €. 


mate anywhere for the manufacture 
of cotton yarns than that of the 


Piedmont seetion of the Carolinas, 


and the Gaston county mills are 
noted for the very high quality of 
their yarns. The Piedmont Spinning 
Mills Co. was founded in 1906 by 


tor in the splendid suceess of the 
mill, as well as most helpful 
friend and advisor to his operatives. 

The Dunn Manufacturing Co., lo- 
cated at Gustonia was founded in 
1908 with an equipment of 10,200 
spindles. P. P. Huffstetter is the 


eipable superintendent in charge, 
and under his management the mills 
are in a very prosperous condition. 
Two hundred operatives of the very 
best type are employed. They are 
steady, sober. and industrious. 

Gol. Armstrong's next mill was the 
Armstrong Cotton Mill. This mill 
was built along the same lines as the 
others, thoroughly modern in every 
respect and has 4,500 spindles en- 
gaged in the manufacture of single 
and ply yarns 8s to 20s. This -mill 
bas been most successfully operated 
with N. B. Davis, superintendent. 
M. Davis is a man of long experience 
in the cotton-aaill business, a capa- 
manager and a “super” held in 
high esteem by his operatives. 

In 1916 two more mills were ad- 
ded to the Armstrong group. One 
of these was the Mutual Cotton, Mills 
Company. This plant has 6,500 spin- 
dles which produee 30s to 36s comb- 
ed yarns. B. C. Black is the excel- 
lent superintendent, a man of fine 
executive ability, keen judgement; 
wide awake and thoroughly alive 
fo the interests of both the man- 
agement and the operatives. ‘The 
bistory of this mill is. decidedly 
more interesting than that of most 
cotton mills of the day_ but nothing 
could more clearly show the splen- 
did spirit that dominated Col. Arai- 
strong when he planned the erection 
of this mill; So strongly had Coal. 
Armstrong been interested in - his 
operatives and so anxious was he to 
give them a square deal in the world 
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he decided to give them an oppor- 
tunity to become stoé¢kholders in 
the mill. Aceordingly he affered 50 
per cent of the entire capital stock 
of $160,000 in small lots to his hands. 
The quick response of his offer and 
the clamor for more was wonderful. 
Every share of the $80,000. was 
snapped up immediately and. they 
wanted more. It is because of ‘his 
harmonious interest in each other 
and that» the Armstrong are 
run ona mutual plan the opericiives 
being recognized as partners, that 
fheir inferests are growing ond ex- 
panding all the time. 

Seldom, if ever, has such a ven-, 
ture been attempted. The plan of 
the Mutual Cotlon Mills was most 
unique, but if has met with wonder- 
ful success. The plan by which Col. 
Armstrong and Mr .Winget accom- 
plished this was through the Build- 
ing and Loan. No person was allow- 
ed to take out more than ten shares 
and the persons taking out mill 
etock would never in the world have 
been owners of cotton mill stock in 
any other way. 

The Armstrong executives. sure- 
ly deserve great credit for this gen- 
erous plan which was devised whol- 
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are made in these mills, 60s to 80s, 
and there are 12,000 spindles in op- 
eration. 

In 1919 the Winget Yarns. Mills 
Company and the Vietory Yarns 
Mills Company were added to the 
ever growing Armstrong group. 
Both of these mills are thoroughly 


Mills. These mills make 36s combed 
yarns, 

The last of the Armstrong mills to 
be erected was the Helen Yarn mills 
of Rock Hill, 8. C., which was found- 
ed in 1920 by W. R.. Armstrong, 
who is president and treasurer. The 
same broad policies liberal 


; 


MUTUAL COTTON MILLS, GASTONIA, N. C. 


ly. for the purpose of. giving their 
operatives a chanee to have an in- 
terest in the business in which they 
were employed, It gave them a new 
interest and ineentive in life, some- 
thing more to save for, a chance to 
save something for the future, and 
for the education of their children 
and advancement of their ehildren. 

The Armstrong group of mills are 
careful about the help they em- 
ploy. Persons coming into the mills 
are given every opportunity to do 
the best they know how. There is 
a very high standard or morality in 
all the mills and every one 18 ex- 
pected to live up to this standard. 
some times a family of ne'er do 
wells gets into the community. They 
are given the kindest treatment and 
every opportunity to do well but if 
they fai they are sent away from 
the mills. 

Another of the mills erected in 
1916 by the Armstrong executives 
was the Seminole Cotton Malls. They 
are located at Gastonin and S. 
smith is the superintendent. Mr. 
smith is keenly mierested im his 
work and keeps a careful wateh on 
the business, always encouraging 
the operatives to keep up the high 
standard of workmanship which ts 
the pride of the faetory. Fne yarns 


modern im the: matter of buildings 
ond equipment. The Victory mills 
1 e much larger than the Winget, 
hiving a spindleage of 20,000 while 
the Winget has 8,090 spindles. The 
Victory makes the finest cotton 
yarns of the entire group, 80s to 
i00s. H. H. Winget ts the efficient 
superintendent. W. Lee Smith is 
superintendent of the Winget Yarn 


treatment are held with regard to 
the operation of the mills and the 
operatives as is exercised in the 
other mills of the Armstrong group. 

In all of the Armstrong mills the 
mill buildings are of modern mill 
construction. A great deal of care 
and thought has been given to mak- 
ing them thoroughly, comfortable 
for the operatives in every way. It 


is hardly necessary that every pre- 
caution has been taken to safeguard 
the health of the workers. Modern 


eotton mill manufacturers are aware 


that even skilled workers can not 
do the most efficient work in‘an un- 
sanitary. atmosphere, eonsequently 
interiors of modern mills are kept 
spotlessly clean and pleasant. San- 
itary drinking fountains, the use of 
humidifiers to add a certain quality 
of moisture to the air as well as to 
help keep it free from lint, are used, 
The scrub women (colored) seeing 
that the floors are clean and the 
ald man withh is broom, are all 
factors that play important. parts in 
keeping the mills spiek and spin. 
The machinery in all the plants’1s 
eonstantly being renewed when ne- 
cessury, or when something better, 
like individual motor drives for each 


machine, which greatly lessens the 


danger of aceidents, comes along. 
In doing this the operatives are.giv- 


en every possible advantage for a’ 


maximum production of the highest 


quality with the least possible ex- 


ertion, 
It is easy to understand, from the 


above paragraph why the Arm- 
strong hands are satisfied with 
working conditions and the high 


wage which is paid them for their 
work. In addition the superintend- 


ents are always on the lookout for 


workers who are ambitious and are 
striving to rise above. the common 
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plane. Heads of the various depart- 
ments have instructions to enecour- 
age this class of help and give them 
every opportunity for advancement. 

There is a friendly, sympathetic 
feeling existing in the mills, and, 
as a general rule a warm welcome is 
extended to strangers who come into 
the mills. Especially is this true if 
they are inclined to take an inter- 
est in the mills and their work. 

Community and welfare work has 
long played an active part .in the 
(rmstrong organizations. Trained 
workers are employed to go among 
the mill families in a friendly, tact- 
ful way. Mothers are instructed. in 
the rearing of their little ones. 
Home economics classes under the 
direction of capable teacherss have 
done a great real fowards the uplift 
of the home life and teaching the 
mill people the art of giving their 
families more wholesome, nourish- 
ing food. 

Each mill community has is 
community house where there is a 
commodious assembly hall, whieh 
affords a meeting place for the va- 
rious organizations of both the men 
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SEMINOLE COTTON MILLS, GASTONIA, N. C. 


A novel idea of Col. Armstrong’s 
and a generous one was that of 
offering prizes every year for the 
best kept premises, thus eneourag- 
ing a spirit of neatness and the love 
of orfler and beauty among the mill 
families. The present management 
continues this policy. Fifty dollars 


in cash is given for the best kept 
vards: $25.00 for the seeond best, 


$15.00 for the third and $10.00 for 


speet and feel that they are = ob- 
jects of charitv. The management 
does not believe in patronizing the 
help, but rather to help those who 
irv to help themselves. 

Colton mills have been perhaps 
the greatest factor in the South in 
giving the poorer class an oppor- 
lunity for education. Nowhere will 
y cotton mill be found in this day 
that has not made the matter of 


PIEDMONT SPINNING COMPANY, GASTONTA, N. C. 


and women of the communities. 
There is a well equipped kitchen 
banquet hall for the emovloyees’ af- 
fairs. This is up-to-date fo 
equipment, having silver, linen, chi- 
na, ete. Many enioyable banquets 
and suppers are held in this room 
where the operatives get togethe 
and discuss matters of importance. 

This community house is the cen- 
fer of all entertainments, 
conecents, ete., and Similar occasions. 
The operatives know that if is for 
their use and find much pleasure in 
using if freely 


lectures, 


the fourth. Besides these lberal 
prizes there is another handsome 
prize given to the family that ranks 
highest in the three villages of the 
Clara, Dunn and Armstrong Mills. 
These prizes promote a__ friendly 
spirit of rivalry among the opera- 
fives and their families and much 
enthusiasm is manifested in the ef- 
fort to win them. 

A notable feature of the generos- 
ity of the Armstrong management is 
that the work they are doing among 
their operatives is net of a nature 
fo eause them to lose their self re- 
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schools for the children of their op- 
eratives a matter of paramount.im- 
portance. Wherever there is a cot- 
ton factory, just so surely there is 
an excellent school building, de- 
pending on the size of the village 
and the number of children. Re- 
eardless of size, the building will 
be found comfortable, healthful and 
bright. Teachers employed in cot- 
ton mill schools must be well equip- 
ped for instructing the children and 
use their influence to them 
to a higher plane of society. ‘Good 
seluries are paid them by the coun- 


raise 


ly or township, supplemented by 
funds from the mills. 

There is no sueh thing among the 
modern mills as browbeating the 
help and trying to keep them in ig- 
norance. The mills are very proud 
of the-intelligence of their people 
and urge them to have their c¢hil- 
dren take advantage of the splendid 
educational opportunities that were 
denied themselves. 

There is a mistaken idea existing 
in the mind of eertain portions of 
the public, those unfamiliar with 
the real situation in mill e>mmun- 
ities, to the effect that these people 
never do anything else but work in 
cotton mills. This is not true at all. 
Many of the young people are nof 
satisfied with an ordinary public 
school education and frequently 
they pursue their studies in the 
colleges and university of the state. 
Often they will return to the very 
Same mill whee have 
worked as doffer boys and take up 
the business again in a more intelli- 
gent way. Again, they often go out 
info the various walks of life, hold- 
ing positions of responsibility the 
equal of any citizen in the eommun- 
ity. 

Cotton mill people, as a rule are 
intensely interested in all religious 
works. They get together and or- 
ganize churches which they finance 
themselves. aided most generously 
by the mill management. It is a 
eustom of the management to re- 
serve certain locations for the ereec- 
tion of churches. These are donated 
to the operatives along with a fi- 
nancial assistance. 

The tiving conditions in all the 
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Armstrong group of mills are prac- 
tically the same. Of course the old- 
perhaps doing bigger things, but 
there is the same splendid spirit of 
co-operation to be found in every 
community. 

Since most of these mills are lo- 
cated in, or very near Gastonia and 
Rock Hill, 8S. €., they have the ad- 
vantages of both town and country. 
This makes it very pleasant indeed. 
Many of them have automobiles of 
their own and find no difficulty in 
transportation to and from town. 
There is also a line of street rail- 
way connecting the various mills 
with the towns. 

The Wymojo Yarn Mills of the 
Armstrong group are located at 
Rock Hill, S. G. C. C. Armstrong is 
president; W. R. Armstrong, general 
manager; A. K. Winget, secretary 
and treasurer, and F. B. Frissell ts 
superintendent in charge. Mr. Fris- 


WYMOJO YARN MILLS, ROCK HILL, S. C. 


sell is a man greatly interested in 
the progress of the mills, thorough- 


ly wide awake and capable. The 
operatives all know that he has 


their interest at heart also and are 
anxious to please him and abide by 
his decisions. 

Living conditions are excellent at 
the Wymojo Mills. For their bene- 
fit the Armstrong management has 
provided a beautiful park and in 
this park has erected a nice, large, 
well equipped community hall for 
the use of mill families. A hand- 
home Y. M. C. A. contains reading 
rooms, auditorium, hot and- cold 
shower and tub baths, as well as a 
nice large swimming pool, with ad- 
jacent dressing rooms and lockers, 
is a source of much pleasure to the 
operatives. 

Since the mills are in the. city of 


Rock Hill, the operatives and their — 


the 


families have every advantage of 
the town in the way of educational 
facilities, churches, amusements, 
ete, 


Ninety per cent of the operatives 
have been with the Wymojo Yarn 
Mills since they were first started. 
This faet, alone, is proof of the 
splendid treatment they receive at 
hands of their employers. A 
loyal spirit of pride in both the 
mills and the village dominates the 
entire community. The mill people 
are a first class lot of citizens, mor- 
ally and physically, and daily they 
are gaining in knowledge. 


The Loekmore Mills of York, 8. 
C., also belong to the Armstrong 
group and have the same officers as 
the Wymojo Yarn Mills. Cotton 
yarns of reverse twist for sewing 
purposes are manufactured here. 


Located inside the city limits of 
York, the operatives and their fam- 
ilies enjoy all the privileges of edu- 
cation, religious worship and amuse- 
ments afforded by the town. They 
are an excellent class of citizens and 
feel no embarrassment in their re- 
lations with other. citizens of the 
town. 

The mill is of modern construc- 
lion, light, airy and comfortable. 
Inside and out everything is kept 
spotlessly clean and sanitary. The 
operatives are encouraged to keep 
themselves neat and clean and to 
lake a pride in their work and sur- 


roundings. They, as a rule, are 
neatly dressed, intelligent. and 
healthy looking. Of course there 


are exceptions but statistics show 
that the death rate in cotton mill 
communities is no higher than in 
other places. 


' LOCKMORE COTTON MILLS. YORK, S. C. 
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The Republic Cotton Mills, located 
at Great Falls, 5. €., is one of the 
most progressive and up-to-date of 
the great industrial organizations in 
the State of South Carolina. It is 
indeed a model textile plant, com- 
plete in every detail. 

This magnificent enterprise is one 
of whieh the State is especially 
proud because jt is owned and oper- 
ated by Southern business men and 
only Southern capital is invested in 
it. The executives are: Robert S 
Mebane, president; Hal B. Mebane, 
vice-president and treasurer; John 
A. Howard, secretary; Deaver Little, 
superintendent. The capital stock is 
$3,000,000. The equipment consists 
of 58,848 spindles and 2,320 looms. 
The products are print cloths and 
silks and cotton goods at the last 
new mill. 

The new weaving mill, which is 
now under construction, will manu- 
facture an entirely new line of 
goods and shows that Mr. Mebane 
believes in keeping pace with the 
progress of the South. The new 
mill will have no earding and spin- 
ning machinery but will buy fine 
eotton yarns and silk and weave 


them into beautiful silk and cotton 


fabrics such as are now made in the 
best mills of New Bedford. 
Comparing the conditions in the 


South today with those of a half 


century or more ago, when its re- 
eonstruction was first begun, the 
results that have been achieved are 
almost unbelievable in all lines of 
industry, and this especially true of 
the textile industry. At that time 
cotton was raised in the South as it 
is now, but beeause of the belief of 
some pessimistic persons that the 
South had neither the climate nor 
experienced manufacturers to make 
the venture in texthe mills a finan- 
cial success, the raw product was 
shipped to the New England cotton 
mills where if was spun and woven 
into cloth and shipped back to the 
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Southern people. Today this theory 
has long since been exploded and 
many of the finest yarn and cloth 
mills of the country are located in 
the Piedmont seetion of the South. 
The capital Invested in Southern 
cotton mills today is five times as 
great as the capital so invested: in 
the. entire -eountry in 1880. The 
growth of this’ industry has been 
going forward by leaps and bounds. 
The reeord is clear enough. The 
cotton industry is gradually slipping 
away from the New England States 
to the South, where the climate is 
unsurpassed, abundant water power 
is available and hydro-electric de- 
velopments are on a large scale; 
and where there is today a large 
supply of trained laborers, and 
manufacturing is done in the very 
heart of the source of raw materials 


thus eliminating long freight hauls 
of fuel and supplies. The South is 
in a position to become the cotton 
manufacturing center of the world. 

Southern brains and Southern en- 
ergy have united in making the Re- 
public Cotton Mills one of the most 
magnificent of the Southern enter- 
prises. A more ideal spot for the 
location of a splendid cotton mill 
plant could not be found. Indeed 
the site is famous for its beauty. At 
one time Congress considered the 
location of West Point Military 
Academy at Great Falls, 8. C., be- 
cause of the wonderful beauty and 
advantages of the place. 

When the South began to realize 
the great possibilities of its water 
power if did not take the Southern 
Power Company very long to dis- 
cover the value of the water power 
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at Great Falls and this company 
erected an immense generating 
station there. Then it was that two 
progressive young men from Gra- 
ham, N. C., caught a vision of a 
great industry and set about build- 
ing a cotton mill. Coming from a 
family whose name has been closely. 
associated with the history and 
progress of its State, it is easy to 
understand that the Mebanes inher- 
ited those traits of character which 
have come down through genera- 
tions which give the force, energy 
and. managerial ability that com- 
bine to make a success of any great 
business. Their relatives, the Holts, 
of Alamance county, are known 
everywhere. as pioneers in the cot- 
ton mill business of the South. So 
Robert 8. and Hal B. Mebane have 
been literally born and bred in the 
textile business. 

At Great Falls they have endeav- 
ored to literally put into operation 
their ideas and ideals of what a 
great cotton mill business should be. 
That they know how to operate 
cotton mills has been demonstrated 
by the magnificent suecess they 
have made of the Republic Cotton 
Mills. 

The entire organization is domi- 
nated by fine ideas and very con- 
structive policies. Always the man- 
agement has worked for bigger, bet- 
ter things. This is not only true of 
their financial endeavors but more 
especially of their relations and 
dealings with their operatives. 

It would be most instructive to 
any person interested in community 
work and in advancement of indus- 
trial workers to pay a visit to the 
Republic Cotton Mills. In no section 
of the entire country is there a 
finer group of mills found and in no 
mill eommunities is service work 
carried on to greater. degree, nor 
finer results obtained than at Great 
Falls. 
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The well being of employees. in 
the Republie Cotton Mills is a mat- 
ter of grave importance to the man- 
agement. The executives realize the 
vast responsibility that is resting 
upon them. They do not feel that 
their responsibility ceases when the 
operative walks out of the factory 
doors. They take a personal inter- 
est in every one of their employees 
and in their families, even down to 
the tiniest little tot in the villages. 

The Mebanes also appreciate the 
fact that it is the healthy, happy. 
contented operative that makes for 
the highest efficiency in any busi- 
ness. This is an additional reason 
that it is important to promote the 
pleasure and happiness of their mill 
hands and to give them opportuni- 
ties for education and advancement. 

A visitor is particularly impressed 
with the perfect harmony of the 
organization. Employer and = em- 
ployee seems equally interested in 
the workings of the mills. | They 
both strive to maintain a. high 
standard of quality in production 
and both work together for their 
mutual imterest. In discussing this 
feature of eonditions at the mills, 
Mr. R. S. Mebane said: “We have 
never had a single union man here 
nor has there ever been a union 
meeting.” There is no reason for 
unrest and discontent at the Repub- 
lic Mills and an I. W. W. or labor 
agitator would receive a very cold 
reception should he get up courage 
to enter the community. 

A careful study of the pictures 
shown in connection with this arti- 
cle will he proof positive of the 
working and living conditions which 
The views of the magnificent build- 
ings seem to have incorporated 
something of the aetual eharacter- 
istics of the progressive minds that 
have established. them. Nothing 
could be finer or more typical of a 


in the Republic Cotton. Mills, 


model plant than. the exterior and 
interior pietures of the mills them- 
selves; and the picture of the vil- 
lage of the Republic Cotton Mills 
showing the. beautiful country be- 
yond leaves the impression of a 
most prosperous little city whose 
inhabitants -have displaved a taste 
for the aesthetic and artistie in the 
building of their town. The cof- 
fages’ which were photographed 
separately are not only beautiful in 
arehitecture but are modern in 
every respect equipped with all city 
conveniences. 

What was once the proposed site 
of the United States Military Aead- 
emy, and where only a decade or so 
azo there was neither a stick nor 
stone, there stands today one of the 
most modern industrial cities in the 
world. 

The services of the finest land- 
seape architects in the South were 
employed to build this splendid lit- 
tle city, which has a population of 
approximately 10,000 people. The 


management has spared neither la- 


bor nor means in the development 
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of the place. The fine maecadam- 
ized streets are developed in grace- 
ful curves. that’ wind in and out 
among the hills, thereby enhancing 
{he natural beauty of the site. 
There are several miles of cement 
sidewalks which are made cool and 
pleasant from the shade of numer- 
ous trees that have been plantec 
along their edges. Here and there a 
bit of hedge, trailing vines, or a 
clump of brilliant flowers add their 
share of beauty to the scene. Beau- 
tiful parks and playgrounds add to 
the attractiveness of the town. 
Naturally such a city has electric 
lights, waterworks and sewerage. 
As stated before, the houses are of 
a modern and pleasing type of 
architecture, painted various 
pleasing colors Just as in any other 
pretty city. The homes are equally 
as attractively finished inside. The 
houses are not only equipped with 
baths, lavatories, toilets and— an 
abundance of hot and cold water at 
all times; built in cabinets, kitchen 
sinks, large closets and pantries, 
screens, heat and electric lights, but 


3 


HIGH SCHOOL AT GREAT FALLS, S. C. 


in addition they have electrie fans, 


electrie motors for sewing machines, 


electric cookers for keeping food 
hot or preparing quick méals. For 
all these conveniences and real lux- 
uries the management makes no 
charge whatever, nor-is there any 
rent charged for the houses. 


It is no wonder Mr. Mebane: says 


every one of their cottages are filled 
and they have a long waiting list. 
[t sounds like the description of 
some very modern and up-to-date 
city apartment where the people are 
clamoring for space, but where they, 
have to pay very dearly for such 
luxuries. There is not a finer class 
of operatives anywhere. Most of the 
operatives of these mills have come 
direet from the surrounding coun- 
try, or perhaps from other mills, 
but all of them are of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood, speaking only Eng- 
lish. They have developed’ the 
inherent qualities born in them un- 
til they have become skilled work- 
ers in their line of catton manufac- 
turing. Their living conditions at 
the mills are far superior to those 
of the small farming class. 


The Mebanes are firm believers in 
treating your fellow man as you 
would like him to treat you and 
they are most emphatie in their ex- 
pressions as to the appreciation of 
their people of all the wonderful 
things they »re doing for their ben- 
efit. Mr, Mebane said: “There have 
been numerous strikes and loeckouts 
in the various mills within twenty 
Iniles of us and yet our people are 
absolutely untouched by the union 
movement.” 


The Republic Cotton Mills village 
is at least twenty-five miles from a 
town where shopping might be done 
so it has been necessary to make 
the little city complete in every 


sense of the word. The manage- 
ment has manifested.the same 
terest in building stores, churches, 
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schools and’ places of amusement 
for their people as in other branches 
of their business. A’ thoroughly 
modern -department store that 
would be a credit to a town several 
times larger than Great Falls was 
erected. The store -is particularly 
attractive with its large plate glass 
windows and attraetive displays of 
up-to-date wearing apparel for all 
ages of both sexes. The stock of 
goods is very complete in every de- 
partment, even to the employing of 
an expert designer for the millinery 
department. A business: of more 
than a million and a half dollars per 
year is done in this store, where 
everything is sold for cash. The 
goods are seld for just a little more 
than cost and the operatives prefer 
trading at this store to any other 
place in Great Falls. There is also 
a modern sanitary meat market, 
with white enameled refrigerating 
counters and show cases for dis- 
playing its meats and only the best 
grades of meats are handled. In this 
market everything is sold at cost on 
a cash basis. A number of churches 
of pleasing architecture, Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians, are to 
be found in the community. There 
is an active interest in church work, 
as the people are naturally of a 
devout nature. 

Edueation is deemed of most im- 
portance at Great Falls and the 
management ereeted a magnificent 
$25,000 dollar school building that is 
the pride of the community. This 
school is one of the most modern 
and completely equipped buildings 
of its kind in the entire South... The 
numerous windows make the light- 
ing facilities perfect and provide 
plenty of cool air in the warm 
months, Sanitary. drinking foun- 
tains are used throughout the build- 
ing. The eight large class rooms all 
have outside exposures with plenty 
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lighted with an indirect 
system which gives a soft, white 
light. A fine auditorium is an at- 
tractive feature of the building. 
This auditorium is equipped with 
complete. lighting effects, scenery, 
stage settings, large stage and fire- 
proof drop curtain. It has 650 com- 
fortable opera chairs. Here all sorts 
of school entertainments, amateur 
plays are given, civic and social 
meetings are held in the building 
also. Fhe school grounds are mar- 
velous in their beauty and equip- 
ment. The plot of five acres in- 
cludes baseball diamond, football 
grounds, tennis and. basketball 
eourts. There is also a beautiful 
playground for the children, com- 
plete with all kinds of play appar- 
atus. The Republic Cotton Mills 
have given every penny that has 
been expended in the erection and 


lighting 


equipping of this modern school. If 


for-no other reason than the won- 
derful educational opportunities of- 
fered the children in the village the 
operatives would be content to re- 
main with the mills. 

The currieulum of school 
ranks very high and the most capa- 
ble and efficient teachers are em- 
ployed. There is a four-year High 
Sehool course. Bookkeeping, home 
economits, general science and bi- 
ology, musie and art are included in 
the special courses. There are also 
classes at night for adults. The 
records of the new teachers who 
were added this fall have been care- 
fully investigated before employ- 
ment and the board of trustees feel 
that. they have an exceptionally 
strong corps of teachers from the 
two hundred and more applicants 
who offered themselves. There will 
in all probability be one hundred or 
more pupils in the High School this 
year and there were eighty-four last 
year. From this” fact it will “be 


of sunshine. The entire building isseen that these people are anxious 


for higher education and are fitting 
themselves for any place in society. 
Krom the Rossville section two 


‘trucks are required to transport the 


high school pupils. A second liter- 
ary society was organized this fall. 
This department of school work will 
be stressed even more this season 
than last and Great Falls will en- 
deavor to take off again some of the 
honors in the inter-school literary 
contests. 


Compare, if you will, the advan- 
tages that the children of the Re- 
publie Cotton Mills have under this 
wonderful school system with that 
which prevailed in the mountains 
or upon the small farms from which 
most of them came. It is a well 
known fact that although of the 
very best blood, many of those who 
now work in the cotton mills havé 
lived for several generations upon 
small farms or in the mountains be- 
cause they could find no other 
means of livelihood. 


There they attended school in 
small poorly lighted, frame build- 
ings, heated by wood or coal stoves 
that often caused one part of the 
room to be greatly overheated while 
other portions were cold. 


Many had to walk long distances 
over muddy roads and frequently 
altended irregularly due to bad 
weather conditions. 


Most of the schools were taught 
by one teacher who had to teach 
children of all ages and degrees of 
intelligence instead of a uniform 
class or grade. 

While the country and mountain 
schools of the South have improved 
greatly in recent years, they are 
still far below the equipment and 
efficiency. of the sehools at Great 


Many families move to the mull 


Village with the idea of being able 
lo give their children better edu- 
cation and it is a tribute to such 
mills as the Republie that they have 


‘a real interest in the edueation of 


the children of the village and in- 
sist upon regular attendance. 

Athletics come in. for a large 
share of attention in the schools, as 
they do a great deal to promote 
school spirit and furnish healthful 
exercise. Inter-class basketball for 
both boys and girls will be featured. 
fournaments will be arranged in 
which the teams will strive for the 
two handsome trophy that 
came in just after school closed and 
which were won last year by the. 
tenth grade boys and ninth grade 
girls, respectively. 


The Republic. Cotton Mills consist 
of a group of mills known as Re- 
public Cotton Mills No. 1 and No. 2, 
and a magnificent new plant to be 
known as Republic Cotton Mills No. 
3, Is under construction. This plant 
is constructed of concrete and steel, 
fireproof, of the daylight type, and 
1S 625x237 feet. The equipment, like 
the buildings, will be the very last 
word in all that is modern. Approx- 
imately 400 operatives will be em- 
ployed in the mills. Finer goods of 
silk and cotton will be manufac- 
tured. Working conditions here will, 
like in all the Republic mills, be the 
very best obtainable. Two hundred 
modern cottages of bungalow type, 
such as are found in other sections 
of the village, will afford homes for 
the operatives and this mill will 
make an addition of approximately - 
2,000 people to the village. 


The product of Mills No. 1 and 
No. 2 have been sheetings of such a 
superior quality that they have es- 
tablished a reputation in the mar- 
kets, 


The record of the Republic Cotton 
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Mills on other goods insures that 
the new line will be equal in quality 
lo the best manufactured else- 
where. 

The Mebanes have the idea that 
education and proper living condi- 
Lions will develop the class of highly 
skilled operatives that they need in 
the production of high quality 
goods. rene 

They take no st6ek in the idea 
that operatives of England and New 
England have inherited a skill that 
can not be expected of the mill 
operatives of the South. 


They believe and 
strated the facet that people from 
the small farms and mountains of 
North Carolina with their pure 
blood and the stamina of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, can under proper condi- 
tions become the equal of the spin- 


ners and weavers of other sections. 


They have therefore provided 
comfortable homes, with all modern 
conveniences for their people and 


have made it possible for every boy 


and girls to obtain a good graded 
and' high school education. 


encourage the parents to keep their 


They 


have demon- children in school even after they ing a 


reach the age at which they can be 
employed in the mills. 

Thus they have developed opera- 
lives that have produced the high- 
est quality of sheetings and they 
have no fear of their skill when 
they begin to produce silk and cot- 
ton goods in competition with New 
Bedford. 

The Mebanes believe in the South 
and in the Piedmont section of the 
South. Mr. R. 8S. Mebane is a strong 
hooster of the Blowing Rock section 
of the mountains and is now erect- 


ND 
handsome summer home 
there. 

The profitable operation of the 
mill is assured because the opera- 
tives are as interested as the owners 
in turning out goods of quality. The 
people realize that their own pros- 
perity is linked with that of the mill 
company and the many things the 
latter has done for them are a con- 
stant reminder that when the mills 
ure making large earnings, the ex- 
ecutives will see that a proportion- 
ate share will go to provide further 
advantages for them. 
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Gray-Separk Group Mills 


The Gray-Separk group of mills 
are all located in and around Gas- 


tonia, N. C. In no section of the 
country has there been such rapid 


strides in the dewelopment of the 
textile industry as in Gaston county, 
North Carolina. Teday that county 
boasts of more spindles than any 
other in all the Piedmont. section, 
and in fact in the entire South. 


There is no finer group of mills to 
be found in Gaston county than the 
Gray-Separk Mills. Mr. J. H. Separk 
is the guiding genius of this mag- 
nificent organization and through 
his careful management and untir- 
ing energy there is a continuous 
growth and expansion. Mr. Separk 
is an exception to the rule in that 
he was not “to the manner born” in 
the textile business, and marvelous 
success in the work is a typical il- 
lustration of what Southern intel- 
lect and ambition ean accomplish. 
He came to Gastonia fresh from 
Trinity College to become superin- 
tendent of the Oakland schools. In 
a short while he became associated 


with his father-in-law, the late 
George A. Gray, founder of the 
Gray Manufacturing Company. Mr. 


Separk entered the textile business 
with an opén mind and zealous en- 
ergy. Being possessed of keen busi- 
ness ability and fine judgment, he 
soon became a great factor in the 
business. His winning personality 
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and democratic ideas gained the 
interest and co-operation of his as- 
soclates and he gradually formed a 
magnificent organization which has 
heen very successful. 

The mills included in the Gray- 
kepark group are: The Gray Man- 
ufacturing Company, located at Gas- 
fonia, N. C. This plant has a spin- 
dleage of 18,000. The products are 
\0-2 to 80-2 combed peeler yarns. 
The executives of these mills are: 
L. Jenkins, Washington, D. 
president; J. H. Separk, secretary 
and treasurer; J. L: Gray, general 
manager; N. G. Cloninger, superin- 
tendent. 


The second of the group is the 
Parkdale Mills, Inec., also located at 
Gastonia, N. C. The executives are: 
J. Lee Robinson, president; J. H. 
separk, secretary and treasurer; J. 
lL. Gray, general manager and vice- 
president; N. G. Cloninger, general 
superintendent. The equipment con- 
of 15,000 spindles and the 
products are combed peeler revers- 
ed twist yarns 20's to 60's. 

A third plant of the Gray-Separk 
group is the Arlington Cotton Mills, 
which are located, along with the 
Gray Manufacturing Company and 
Parkdale Mills, in the western part 
of Gastonia. The manufactured 


sists 
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products are 50's to 70's combed 
peeler yarns and the equipment 
consists of 25,000 spindles. The of- 
ficers are exactly the same as those 


of the Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
The Flint Manufacturing Com- 
pany, located in East Gastonia, is 


also a member of the Gray-Separk 
organization. This company com- 
prises Flint Mills No. 1 and No. 2. 
LL. L. Jenkins, of Washington, D. C., 
is president, and the other officers 
are the same as of the Gray Maru- 
facturing Company with the excep- 
tion of C. L. Lytton, superintendent. 
There are 24,000 spindles and this 
plant manufactures combed peeler 
90's to 80's, and reverse twist 36's 
to 50's ply yarns. Twelve thousand 
spindles are being added to this mili 
at present. 


The Arkray Mills, Ine. are the 
newest mills of the group. They 
are in the course of construction. 
Twelve thousand spindles will be 
installed this year, 1923. The offi- 
cers are the same as the Flint 
Manufacturing Company. and fine 
yarns will be manufactured. 


The Myrtle Mills, Ine. is another 
Gray-Separk mill. The equipment 


consists of 10,240 spindles. They 
manulacture 30's te 60s double 


carded and 36’s to 45’s reverse twist 
ply yarns. J. L. Gray is president 
and general manager; J. H. Separk, 
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secretary and treasurer; M. B. 
Cloninger, superintendent. 

The Arrow Mills, Ine., located at 
Lincolnton, N. C., is also a member 
of the Gray-Separk chain and un- 
der the same splendid management. 
J. Lee Robinson, of Gastonia, is 
president; J. H. Separk, of the same 
city, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Gray, also of Gastonia, general 
manager and vice-president. D. H. 
Cloninger is superintendent. The 
equipment comprises 12,096 spindles 
and the goods manufactured are 
combed peeler yarns 36's to 50's and 
super carded 50’s. 

As stated in the beginning, the 
executives of this splendid chain of 
mills are known throughout the 
textile world as a powerful organi- 
zation of -progressive _ financiers. 
They have had a great vision and 
they are pressing onward and up- 
ward, never satisfied to stand still, 
not only a power in, the textile and 
financial world, but a powerful fac- 
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tor’ in educational and welfare 
work among the poorer class. of 
white citizens of the South. 

In the Gray-Separk mills have 
not only carefully planned and de- 
veloped their cotton mill properites, 
incorporating all modern features 
of construction and equipment for 
more efficient. operations in their 
mills, but they have also adopted 
the most modern systems and de- 
vices for making their working and 
living conditions in their mills and 
villages the very best to be found 
anywhere. And it is especially with 
the working and living conditions 
that this article deals. 

The operatives, pure bred Ameri- 
can stock, are generally from the 
mountains and foothills of North 
Carolina, their native State. Like 
our original New Englanders, they 
have always had hard work to make 
a living and appreciate opportunity. 
Work, with them, is not only a ne- 
cessity bul a pleasure. These peo- 


ple are of great native intelligence 
and quick to learn. Because most 
of the operatives in Southern cotton 
mills are of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, 
speaking only the English language, 
there is a warm, sympathetic under- 
standing between labor and capital 
that ‘has been an important factor 
in the development and success of 
the textile industry in the South, 

In the Gray-Separk chain of mills 
the management has not had to 
provide educational, social and 
spiritual facilities. For their peo- 
ple all these are taken care of in 
the privileges of citizenship in the 
towns wherein the mills are located. 
But in no great industrial organi- 
zation has there been a finer devel- 
opment of real community and wel- 
fare work than in the Gray-Separk 
Mills. 

Community work as a part of the 
program of the Gray-Separk chain 
of mills began in May, 1918, with 
the coming of Miss Mable Potts. 


Miss Potts was in the field just a 
month when she entered the Army 
Nurse Corps for service during the 
World War. However, in this short 
period of time, the value of this 
work had been assured, and upon 
her return from France in Septem- 
ber, 1919, it was resumed. Miss Potts 
included in: her territory the Gray, 
Parkdale and Arlington Mills, locat- 
ed in West Gastonia, endearing her- 
self to those peopie and paving the 
way for later and more concentrat- 
ed efforts by a sympathetic and 
appreciative attitude toward the 
worker and the work. Later in the 
year Miss Potts was assisted by Miss 
Edith Piekens, who did valuable and 
lasting good in social work, organ- 
izing clubs, some of which are still | 
functioning in the communities. 

In the fall of 1920, the nursing 
service was extended to the Flint 
Mills village, located in East Gas- 
tonia, with Miss Macie Potts in 
charge. About this time the pres- 
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ent large, modern community 
houses were erected at the Fhnt, 
Gray and Arlington Milks, giving the 
workers opportunity to do more 
definite, reereational and educa- 
fional work. 

By means of the faithful efforts 
of these workers, the mterest and 
co-operation of the mill executives 
and the friendly attitude of the mill 
operatives, the work has grown ata 
rapid pace during the four years, 
as the following statement. of pres- 
ent conditions will show. 

Seven of the Gray-Separk Mills, 
namely, Gray, Parkdale, Flint No. 1 
and No. 2, Arlington, Myrtle and 
Arkray, are now served by four 
community workers, three public 
health nurses and a domestic sci- 
ence teacher. Approximately © six 
hundred families are ineluded in 
these villages. 

Realizing what an important part 
the human element plays in the suc- 
cess of any business, as well as the 
fact that the educated operative is 
the most eflieient, the management 
of the Gray-Separk Mills have de- 
veloped their community work from 
a small beginning with one worker 
in charge, until now it radiates in 
an organized manner from three 
community. centers—three commu- 
nity houses whieh are. rapidly be- 
coming ideally equipped for a great 
work. 

Each community house is a large 
frame structure situated near. the 
mill. On first floor is kitehen, well 
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equipped for the teaching of classes 
in domestic seienece, a dining room 
large enough for all community 
needs—banquets, suppers, ete.; a 
well furnished and operated barber 
shop; bath rooms for men and wo- 
men: and a Girls’ Club Room, re- 
cently furnished in a comfortable 
and artistic manner. 

On the second floor—a large audi- 
torium, where amateur plays and 
all community gatherings are held; 
a library where recently reference 
books, fiction and current maga- 
zines have been placed for the use 
of the mill families; the nurse’s of- 
fice and first aid room, modernly 
equipped with complete sterilizing 
facilities for all kinds of dressings 
and minor operations. : 


The activities of each community 
are as varied as their interests. 
Among the men we find baseball 
and basket ball teams functioning 
actively, boxing matches, ete. Then 
there are. girls’ clubs; mothers’ 
clubs and religious organizations. 
Part of the club work is under su- 
pervision, but, as the work enlarges, 
the people of the village take the 
initiative and responsibility in car- 
rying on these organizations. The 
community houses are not only used 
by the village but.also by church 
societies for spiritual, social and 
business meetings. Individuals in 
the community often entertain 
there when the homes are too small, 
and one in a while the office force 
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enjoys a “get-togéther” at one of 
these community buildings. 


Health work centers largely in 
visiting nursing but includes classes 
in home hygiene and care of the 
sick, Little Mothers’ Leagues, school 
nursing in the village, co-operation 
with the State Board of Health in 
its health campaigns, clinics and 
first aid. 

A very valuable phase of com- 
munity work has been developed by 
recent organization of classes in 
home economics by Miss Lucile 
Tatum. These classes are compos- 
with subjects. relating to good 
ed of mill girls and women and deal 
housekeeping and home making. 
The interest in this work is evident 
from the good attendance and en- 
thusiasm of the class members. 


The outstanding characteristics of 
the Gray-Separk villages is the 
friendly relations existing between 
employer and employee, due, no 
doubt, to an unusual type of people 
employed and the hadmonious di- 
recting of the organization. And 
with the existing splendid co-oper- 
ation of the mill executives and 
their continued interest and confi- 
dence community work will con- 
tinue to expand and be an invalua- 
ble asset to the community and cor- 
poration. 


From the foregoing it is easy to 
understand what a magnificent 
work is going on in the Gray-Se- 


advancing their people, giving their 
minds and bodies an opportunity to 


grow and expand along lines of. 


higher civilization and citizenship. 

The South of today inherits traits 
of character which have come down 
through generation after generation, 
traits which give to its people the 
virility, the force, the energy, the 
creative, constructive power and 
managerial ability which is but the 
natural inheritance of a_ people 
whose ancestors were to a large ex- 
tent the greatest business leaders 
and scientists which the nation had 
produced prior to 1860. Most of the 
owners and operators of cotton 
mills claim such an inheritance, be- 
ing native Southerners. Thus it is 
with the Gray-Separk executives, 
and, beeause of the wonderful work 
they are doing for their fellow man; 
they are sending out into the life of 
our great country an unending 
stream of boys, girls, men and wo- 
men, who are being trained to carry 
on every line of human activity. 
These people of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood, given their oppertumity, will 
become leading citizens in the next 
few generations. 

The Gray-Separk organization is 
representative in every way of the 
fine yarn industry of Gaston county. 
It has been a very material factor 
in building up the reputation of the 
mills of the county, a reputation 
based upon quality production and 
the manufacturing efficiency of 


park cOmmunities in developing and mill owners and employees. 
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Where there once was a-wilder- 
ness abounding in the natural beau- 
ties of hill, wood and stream there 
is loday one of the most beautiful 
little industrial cities to be found 
anywhere in South Carolina. The 
progressive little city of Ware Shoals 
with all the adjunets and modern 
institutions pertaining to it belong 
to the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company. The business enterprises 
of this manufacturing organization 
include the two eotton mills, known 
as Mill No. 1 and Mill No.:. 2:. the 
office and shops of the Ware Shoals 
Railroad Company, The Bank of 
Ware Shoals with resourees of over 
$900,000, and savings deposits” of 
$150,000, of which 75 per cent is in 
the names of the employees of the 


‘Ware Shoals Manutacturing Com- 
pany; the Ware Shoals Department 


Store, whichis complete in every 
department and where everything is 
sold at little above cost, with no 
profiteering allowed; the Ware 
Shoals Oil Mills and Gin, which is 
most substantial and modern in con- 
struction, and the Ware Shoals 
Farms. 

The project was started by N.-B. 


Dial, who is at present in the Unit-. 


ed States Senate, but its develop- 
ment has been under the manage- 
ment of Ben D. Riegel, of New York, 
who is now its president and ‘treas- 
urer. 


WARE SHOALS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WARE SHOALS, 's. ©. 


When Senator Dial started power 
development at this place the sur- 
rounding land was so rough and 
irregular that few could have fore- 
seen the present beautiful mill vil- 
lage and community that now sur- 
rounds Ware Shoals. 

The Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company now has a capital stock of 
$1,300,000, and the combined spin- 
dieage of the two mills is 70,200 and 
1907 looms are included in ‘the 
equipment. The produets of the 
mills are sheeting, shirting, drills, 
prints and osnaburgs. 

The officers, in addition to Mr. 
Reigel, are J. C. Gambrell, assistant 
treasurer, and W. C. Cobb, super~ 
intendent. 

M:. Gambrell is a young man who 
has grown up in the service of the 
company and won a well deserved 
promotion. 

Superintendent Cobb is one of the 
lop notch superintendents of the 
South and the esteem in which he 
is held by his employees and the 
public generally is indeed remark- 
able, but has been won by his high 
charaeter and his genial disposition. 

This company appreciates the fact 
that the suecess of any enterprise 
depends largely upon the human 
element connected with it. The 
owners believe in treating their help 
as they themselves would like to 
be treated. They realize that their 
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employees are human beings just 
like themselves, with ambitions and 
are entitled to a grent more 
than a bare living. Now, because 
these generous officers are very hu- 
man and very much interested. in 
the welfare of their fellow men, 
they have gone the limit in the way 
of doing every single thing possible 
for the advancement and benefit of 
their employees. 

In the matter of working. condi- 
tions in the mills, one could hardly 
find things more comfortable, eon- 
venient, pleasant and healthful than 
in the Ware Shoals Mills. There are 
some 1,000 persons employed im. the 
mills, and working conditions are 
as nearly perfect as they could be 
made. 

The town has a population of 3,000 
inhabitants. Of course some of these 
people own their property, but the 
operatives in the cotton mills have 
found it more satisfaetory to live in 
the beautiful houses that have been 
provided by the management. There 
are 450 of these houses, principally 


one-story. cottages and bungalows, 


modern in every. respect, prettily 
painted, eonvenient and comfortable, 
with water and electrie lights in all 
the houses, some have sewerage: too, 
and it is being put in the others as 
rapidly as possible. The people ap- 
preciate these niee homes and do 
their best to kee» them neat and 


sanitary. The premises are made 
very attractive and homelike with 
their well cultivated gardens where 
vegetables are raised in winter as 
well as during the summer months, 
and the grassy lawns in front have 
bright splotches of color here and 
there to add to their beauty, for 
flowers are grown in an abundance. 
Interest in flowers and gardens is 
stimuleted by the offering of sub- 
stantial prizes for the hest 
of vegetables flowers. 
The entire town is most pleasing. 
with its paved streets, eoncrete 
sidewalks, beautiful shade trees 
whieh have heen planted, and in 
many instances fine native trees 
whieh have been leff standing. Be- 
sides. the stores and other enter- 
prises mentioned in. the beginning 
of this article many unusual advan- 
lages and. opportunities have been. 
provided for the edueation of the 
children of the town. There are 
lwo handsome school buildings 
which have been erected for the use 
of the white children. These build- 
ings are all modern in both con- 
struction and equipment. There are 
200 pupils in the day school with a 
corps of competent teachers to in- 
struct the ehildren up through the 
lenth grade. The colored. people 
have not. heen neglected, a good, 
modern building with two espable 
teachers in charge tokes of 
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their wants. There are 60 negro 


children attending this school. A 
night school for white people has 
75 scholars, 50 of whom are in the 
Textile Night Sehool. There is also 
a night sehool for the negroes. The 
school distriet has compulsory edu- 
eation, which .was adopted with 
only two dissenting votes. 

Four handsome ehurches take 
eare of the religious life of the 
town. Three of these were 
hy the mills, the fourth was built by 
the congregation with generous con- 
tributions from the mills... And the 
mills donate liberally to the upkeep 
of all of them. The negroes. have 
their churches, too, and have re- 


ceived equal support fromthe mills. 
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Naturally each of these churches 
has its Sunday school, one never 
heard of a church that neglected 
training the children. 

The welfare work of the commu- 
nity is earried on under the direc- 
tion of a trained worker, a young 
woman of fine capabilities, kind and 
tactful, who is winning her way into 
the hearts of the peeple and ac- 
complishing untold good among 
them. 

The center of all social life is the 
handsome structure known as Kath- 
erine Hall, a splendid Y. M. €. A., 
which has been ereeted at a eost of 
$40,000. This building and its ac- 
livities are the result of Benj. D. 
Reigel’s interest in the welfare and 
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improvement of his people. The 
building is named in honor of his 
daughter, Katherine. Katherine Hall 
is complete in every respect. There 
are reading rooms, billiard room, 


bowling atleys, <ymnasium, baths,- 


shower and tub with lockers for 
men and women, a band room for 
the use of Reigel Coneert Band, 
which is a string band composed of 
employees.. There is a banquet hall 
and kitehen, lodge rooms.and a 
handsomely appointed auditorium 
with its opera chairs, stage, light- 
ing and seenie effects. The seating 
capacity is five hundred, and fre- 
quent entertainments are given by 
Katherine 
Hall is for the use of the women of 
the community as well as for the 
men. The various Glubs, such as 
Overseers, Bowling Club, Bird 
Club, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Red Cross, all have 
their meetings in the buildings. A 
great interest is manifested in sports 


KATHERINE HALL 


such as baseball, volley ball, tennis 
and basketball. There is also a com- 
plete library at the Y. M. €. A: for 
the use of the public, and there is 
another library in connection with 
the schools. 

The progressiveness of the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company ‘is 
shown in the fact that they have a 
splendidly equipped dairy plant, 
which is operated for the benefit of 
the employees, the milk being sold 
al cost. | 3 

Mr. Reigel has taken a_ special 
interest in the development of the 
dairy and has a just pride in the 
herd of blooded cattle. He has done 
much to assist that section of South 
Carolina to secure better dairy 
stock. 

An up-to-date laundry -has been 
installed where the people may 
havve their laundry done at actual 
cost, thus doing away with the 
drudgery and disagreeable work of 
the women in the homes, 


Beautiful’ playgrounds and parks 
are located here and there in the 
The playgrounds are equipped with 
town for the use of the children. 
all sorts of play apparatus for the 
amusement of the children. 

In connection with the mills there 
is a completely equipped first aid 
room with everything necessary for 
performing minor operations. The 
mill physician is employed regularly 
and a trained nurse is employed 
when necessary. Everything possi- 
ble has been done to keep the town 
in a healthy, sanitary condition and 
there is very little sickness in the 
cammutnity. Mosquitoes and flies are 
are guarded against by thorough 
screening and seeing to it that no 
pools of water are left standing to 
stagnate. 

The operatives employed in these 
mitls are alert and intelligent, with 


a fine appreciation of the many ad- 


vantages offered at the Ware Shoals 
Manutaeturing Company and_ they 
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seliom make changes. About 15 
per cent of them are saving money 
and some of them own. property 
whieh shows the thrift spirit of the 
help. 

Mr. Riegel gives his personal at- 
tention to overseeing the welfare 
work of the eompany.. His asso- 
ciates are equally interested in im- 
provements and there is a most 
friendly atmosphere permeating the 
entire mills and ¢ommunity. 

The Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company has been unusually sue- 
pessful in all of its undertakings. 
The spirit of mutual confidence and 
dependence between the mill owners 
and the workers is in a large meas- 
ure responsible for this success. 
Recognizing that no system ef wel- 
fare work that savors of charity 
would be of lasting satisfaction, the 
company has planned ifs work so- 
that the operatives must lend their 
own efforts to those of the company 
in carrying out the program. Both 
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LEWARD COTTON MILLS, WORTHVILLE, N. C. 


The Leward Cotton Mills were Mr. Lewis was for a number of 
founded in 1881 by Dr. John M. vears in naval stores and the timber 
Worth, at Worthville, N. on business: in Alabama. He returned 
Deep River, near Randleman, N. C. to North Carolina about eighteen 
The bricks in the old mill building years ago. He is president of the 
were all made right on the ground First National Bank of Asheboro 
af that time and are as good as new and is interested in many of the 
today. industrial enterprises of the county. 

In 1920 the old mill building was Mr. W. L. Ward, secretary and 
thoroughly overhauled and new treasurer of the Leward Mills, has 
floor beams and new floors put in. been connected with the mills since 
In the same year the old power 1913, was elected to his present po- 
plant on the river was torn down sition in 1919. Prior to that time he 
and replaced with modern concrete was viee-president of the eompany. 
buildings and equipment. In 1922 | 


W. J. Jennings is the efficient su- 
perintendent; a very capable textile 
man, thoroughly wide awake and 
up-to-date in his ideas for the de- 
velopment and progress of the mills. 
Mr. Ward and his superintendent 
work in perfect harmony. Both have 
progressive ideas and very liberal 
policies with regard to the treat- 
ment of their help. Mr. Ward gives 
the business his personal attention, 
works hard, stays on the job, is on 
friendly terms with his operatives 
and heeause of his winning person- 


the company built an = auxiliary 
power plant on Pole Cat Creek, de- 
veloping approximately 150 H. P. 
and with the auxiliary plant have a 
maximum of 550 H. P., hydro-elee- 
tric. 

From the above statement it may 
be seen that the Leward Cotton 
Mills have enjoyed a continuous 
growth and since they were first 
founded, although they have chang- 
ed hands several times. They were 
known as the Riverside Mills from 
1915 to 1523, when the present name 


The present owners are: J. §. 
Lewis, president of the corporation. 
Mr. Lewis became interested in the 
business in 1913 and has been presi- 
dent since that time. Previously 
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STORE AT LEWARD COTTON MILLS 


ality has ‘their confidence and 
hearty co-eperation. 
Beginning in 1923 the capital 


stock of the mills was raised from 
$125,000 to $500,000. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. were employed to de- 
velop plans for additional building 
and equipment—two full floors and 
basement; new main building 85x 
161 feet; new picker house 45x50 
feet; new opening room 25x40 feet; 
giving an. additional floor space of 
30,000 square feet. : 

The equipment of the mill af 
present is 5,888 spindles and 188 
looms, but with the improvements 
that are being made now and the 
additional new maehinery' there 
will be 10,500 spindles and 300 looms. 
All. equipment will be modern and 
up-to-date. Ultimate plans are that 
all equipment shall be electrically 
driven. The new looms being in- 
stalled are all equipped with indi- 
vidual motor drives. 

The products of the mills are 
drills and sheetings. One hundred 
and fifty operatives are employed. 
Most of these people have been 
with the mills since they first start- 
ed through several generations. 
They are a good class of citizens, - 
sober, industrious, interested in 
their work and very loyal to the 
management. 


VIEW OF VILLAGE, LEWARD COTTON MILLS 
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Krwin Cotton 


The Erwin Mills, located at West 
Durham, N. C., were incorporated in 
1892. The following year, 1893, the 
first mill was completed. Its growth 
was very rapid and successful and 


in 1895 both buildings and equip- 
ment were doubled. This plant is 


known as Mill No. 14. Subsequent 
growth was steady, and in 1910 the 
mill known as Mill No. 4, was com- 
pleted. The company has two mills 
outside of Durham county, known 
as Mill No. 2, located at Duke, N.C, 
built in.1903, in Harnett county, and 
Mill No. 3, located at Cooleemee, N. 
C., and Mill No. 5 at Duke is now 
being built. 


The active head of this company, 
W. A. Erwin, has been in charge of 
the company’s affairs since its or- 
ganization, and it is largely due to 
his splendid leadership that it has 
made such an enviable record. 


The present officers of the com- 


pany are B. N_ Duke, president; 
John Sprunt Hill, vice-president: 
W. A. Erwin, secretary and treas- 


urer: K. P. Lewis. assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


The plant at. West Durham, of 
which E, K. Powe is manager and 
P. B. Parks, assistant manager, 
composed of modern factory con- 
struction mill buildings with the 
most approved systems for making 
working conditions most healthful 
and comfortable. The management 
knows the value of keeping their 
mills up-to-date in the matter of 
equipment and buildings, and. they 
have a policy of renewal and re- 
placement which keeps the mills 
modern. The combined spindleage 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills No. 4 and 
No. 4 75,000, and there are 903 
looms of ordinary width and 1,030 
broad looms. <All this machinery is 
operated by hydro-electric, or steam 


is 


is 


PART OF ERWIN COTTON MILLS NO. 4, WEST DURHAM, N. C. 


power may be used. The products 
are denims, wide sheeting, sheets 
and pillow cases. 


The village at the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Nos. 1 and 4‘at West. Durham 
has a population of approximately 
4.500 inhabitants. This village has 
been very largely developed and 
built up by the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company. The management has 
huilt three hundred and twenty-five 
neat, pretty cottages, many of them 
of bungalow type, of pleasing styles 
of architecture, for the use of their 
operatives, and many of the oper- 
atives have built and own their own 
homes. The village has been care- 
fully planned and built and is most 
attractive with its well paved 


+. 
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streets, nice shade trees, flowers 
and shrubs. The houses are con- 
venient and comfortable. Each home 
las plenty of space for a garden in 
the back and flowers and lawn in 
front. 

The village is complete within it- 
self with its stores, laundries, libra- 
ries, schools, churches, amusements, 
and everything else included in a 
modern little town. There is every 
advantage offered the operative and 
his family at the Erwin Cotton Mills, 
and besides all this he is so close to 
Durham proper that he has addi- 
tional opportunities for improve- 
ment for himself and his family 
that make his advantages very 
wonderful indeed. 
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SECTION OF SHEET FACTORY, ERWIN COTTON MILLS NO. 4 


Mills 


The environments in the mills are 
all that could be desired. From the 
pictures, one may gather that there 
is a desire on the part of the man- 
agement to develop the aesthetic 
tastes of the people as well as the 
practical. The grounds surrounding 
the mills and the bleachery are very 
beautiful and clean, and the interior 
of the buildings are equally as at- 
tractive. These conditions are bound 
to inspire a spirit of pride and per- 
sonal neatness in the operatives. 
This same atmosphere is to be 
found throughout the entire com- 
munity; everything is as neat. and 
clean and sanitary as possible. Civic 
pride is being taught the people and 
they are putting it into effect in 
their homes and premises, 

Educational facilities at the Er- 
win Cotton Mills are unusually good. 
There are two splendid school build- 
ings, modern in architecture and in 
up-to-date equipment—West Dur- 
ham Graded School and the West 
Durham High School. Thirty-six 
teachers are employed and approxi- 
mately 1,200 pupils are enrolled and 
in regular attendance. 

The management tries to make 
the nelp realize the importance of 
education, try to impress them with 
the fact that their children will be 
the citizens of the future. It is fre- 
quently the case that families come 
into cotton mills for the express 
purpose of giving their children an 
education, and in such eases the 
parent will work very hard and de- 
prive themselves in order to carry 
out their plans. 

Community work at the Erwin 
Cotton Mills is carried on in a very 
extensive way. The beautiful new 
auditorium which has recently been 
completed is without a doubt one of 
the most valuable assets of the 
community life of West Durham. 
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ERWIN AUDITORIUM AT ERWIN COTTON MILLS, WEST DURHAM, N. C. 


This. building was erected and is 
maintained by the Erwin Cotton 
Mills for the sole benefit of their 
operatives, their families, friends 
and patrons of the factory. This 
new institution is tapidly proving 
one of the most popular gathering 
places of the vicinity, for recrea- 
tion, amusement and_ instruction. 
Tabulations show that each week 
from 3,000 to 4,000 persons use the 
building for various purposes. 

The Company has for the super- 
vision of their new ‘community 
building a highly competent, trained 
corps of men and women. 

This magnificent building, with its 
trained supervisors, is an evidence 
of the very personal interest the 
officials of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
have in those who are in their em- 
ploy. They have provided for them 
one of the most useful buildings in 
the city and the operatives are most 
enthusiastic in their response and 
acceptance of the efforts on. their 
behalf. 

The Erwin Auditorium is the cen- 
ter of all community work; every- 
thing revolves around that center. 
The building was completed over a 
year ago. The location is very cen- 
tral and desirable, being in the cen- 
ter of a three-acre plot a few hun- 
dred yards removed from the mills. 
The building is very strong and sub- 
stantial, being built of briek and 
trimmed in sandstone. The general 
outline of the building forms the 
letter T; the front of the building, 
comprising the east and west wings, 
is divided into three sections. The 
middle section is a large lobby used 
entirely by men. In this room, 
which is approximately 40x60 feet, 
are a number of tables on which 


checkers, chess and various other 
games may be plaved. A large num- 
her of good current magazines are 
kept on file, as well as the daily 
papers. Large, comfortable arm 
chairs afford an ideal place for 
reading and resting. 

In the East wing of the building 
is found an excellent library con- 
taining 1,600 volumes, classics, ref- 
erence books, and current litera- 
ture. Here also is found a file of 
daily papers and current magazines. 

The West wing is devoted to the 
boys’ lobby, reading room, etc. They 
also have their games and other 
amusements. 


The auditorium is the main fea-. 


ture of the entire building, being 
100 feet long and 60 feet wide. TU 
has.a séating capacity, including the 
halcory, of 1,000 persons. fhe matin 
floor fas removable chairs and can 
be converted into a large volley or 
basketboll court. During the winter 
months there is a regular schedule 
of volley and basketball games. 
Keen interest is manifested in these 
germes and there are several excel- 
lent teams. The south end of the 
auditorium contains stage and 
dressing rooms. The stage is com- 
pletely equinred in every respect 
with footlights, seenic effects, etc., 
and numereus amateur entertain- 
ments have been successfully. pre- 
sented by local talent. Music is fur- 
nished by two good pianos which 
are a part of the equipment. A 
motion picture sereen of the very 
best quality is also included in the 
stage vn: operties. The motion pic- 
ture booth of the auditorium. con- 
tains the very latest models of pro- 
iection machines, two large Simplex 
machines, with - apparatus for 


‘operation of a 


changing alternating current to di- 
current makes it possible for the 
clearest kind of motion pictures to 
shown. 

The baleony of the auditorium ts 
equipped with regular opera chairs 
and the seating capacity is suffi- 
cient to enable several hundred 
persons to witness the various 
games played on the main floor. 

The top floor of the building con- 
tains the social rooms for girls and 
women, domestic science depart- 
ment, several rooms used for voca- 
tional training classes and a large 
music and concert room which will 
easily accommodate two hundred 
and twenty-five people. The music 
room, which is beautifully furnish- 
ed, has a handsome baby grand 
piano of the highest quality. 

The domestie science department 
contains all equipment for the 
modern school of 
this kind. This department is used 
by a number of classes of girls in 
which sewing, cooking, embroidery, 
basketry and various arts of this 
kinds are taught. Classes are con- 
ducted regularly in vocational train- 
ing. This feature of the institution 
has been found to be invaluable. 

In the basement of the building 
are to be found amusements for 
lovers of aquatic sports and bowl- 
ing. Without a doubt there is no 
swimming pool in this section that 
will anything like compare with the 
one at Erwin Auditorium. The pool 
measures 20 by 80 feet and ranges 
in depth from 2% to 8 feet. Water 
filling the pool can be purified by 
the use of ..the ultra-violel....ray 
equipment in eight hours. By run- 
ning this apparatus continuously 
for one day the pool can be purified 


three times. The water is steam 
heated to a comfortable tempera- 
ture so that no chill is experienced 
by the bather. The bottom ts 
marked off into sections by stripes 
of black tile, enabling the swimmer 
to move on a straight line during 
swimming races. 

Another section of the basement 
is devoted to modern shower locker 
rooms. Separate rooms are used by 
the men and boys.’ Steel lockers 
give the bather a safe and dry place 
for his clothing. Shower baths with 
hot and cold water are furnished. 

Three standard bowling alleys are 
most popular, bowling teams have 
been organized and several nights 
each week there are interesting 
games. The bowling alley rooms are 
large enough to admit a large num- 
ber of spectators, being 80 feet 
long. 

The cafeteria and the kitchen are 
located in the East wing of the 
basement. This is one of the most 
popular sections of the building. 
The cafeteria and kitcheu are just 
as modern and complete in their 
equipment and furnishing as any 
other department. The cafeteria 
can easily be cleared and converted 
into an ideal place for parties and 
socials. With permission, Sunday 
school elasses are able to conduct 
their social gatherings here. Flower 
shows have been given most suc- 
cessfully, ‘and special dinners, bar- 
becues. etc., are frequently under- 
taken. 

From tennis courts to swimming 
pool there is everything for the 
exercise .and..development of the 
body, and with motion pictures, 
lectures, concerts, classes in various 
studies, and a library the Erwin 
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Erwin Cotton 
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Auditorium provided 
means for the amusement 
development of the mind. There is 
little wonder that the operatives 
are contented to stay with the mills 
for thirty years or even longer. 


ample 
and the 


Besides all the above advantages 
offered the people there are beau- 
tiful parks, playgrounds completely 
equipped with all kinds of play ap- 
paratus, five good churches and five 
large Sunday schools, a Boy Seout 


troop, various kinds of music, in- 
cluding an excellent brass band 


composed of mill operatives, an or- 
chestra made up of mill workers, 
classes “in chorus singing, piano, 
amateur theatricals, ete., and many 
other things too numerous to men- 
tion. 


Practically all of the operatives 
are msured, a large number are sav- 
ing money and have various invest- 
ments. The employees of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills are a fine lot of citizens 
who are being developed and edu- 
cated along broad lines. 


Erwin Cotton Mill No. 2. 


Erwin ‘Cotton Mill No. 2 was 
founded in 1903 and is located af 
Duke, Harnett County, N. C. The 


executives are the same as for the 
other mills, but W. A. Erwin, Jr., 
manager, and to his splendid man- 
agement and fine executive ability 
is the prosperity of the mills largely 
due. Mr. Erwin is a “chip off the 
old block” and is thoroughly versed 
in textile work, having a practical 
knowledge of the business and. is 
universally beloved at Duke. 


The same splendid policies of 
conducting the mill and the same 
democratic, liberal treatment of the 
help is in effect at Erwin Cotton 
Mill No. 2 as in the other mills of 
the group. The buildings are mod- 
ern mill construction with the most 
approved facilities for ventilating, 


2,000 


PLAYGROUND AT ERWIN PARK, WEST DURHAM, N. C. 


humidifying, lighting, ete. thus 
making working conditions very 


pleasant and healthful. The equip- 
ment consists of 36,000 spindles 
{152 looms of the type best suited 
fo gain the greatest efficiency in the 
manufacture of indigo blue denims. 
Six hundred ‘and fifty operatives 
are employed. 

The village has a population of 
inhabitants. There are three 
hundred and fifty houses, cottages 
and bungalows, very attractive in 
design, and neatly painted inside 
and out. These houses include 
sewerage, water, light, etc., among 
the. various conveniences which 
have been included in their equip- 
ment, 

Kach, house 
ground for 
fables and 


has its 
a garden. 
heautiful 


own lot of 
Fine vege- 
flowers are 


and. 


raised in great quantities. The ch- 
mate is especially adapted to the 
growing of roses and the village is 
known in that section as the Rose 


town. On nearly every cottage 
beautiful Rambler roses are in 
bloom about nine months every 
year. The people are encouraged in 


this work by the offering of sub- 
stantial prizes for the finest vege- 
tables and flowers. The premises of 
the homes are kept neat and sani- 
tary. Classes in hygiene and sani- 
tation aid in making the community 
understand the value of cleanliness. 


The mill and surrounding grounds 
are kept very beautifully; the vil- 
lage streets are taken care of by a 
special sanitary department. Fine 
shade trees, 
brilliant flowers in season enhance 
the natural beauty of the village. 


SWIMMING POOL 


AT ERWIN 


MILLS 


hedges and clumps of 


A new, up-fo-date school building 
takes care of the educational part 
of the community. This building is 
moderniy equipped in a manner 
hest suited for the development. of 
the minds of the children: each 
room is complete in itself with 


‘blackboards, lockers for boys, oth- 


ers for girls; sanitary drinking 


fountains throughout the building; . 


and all kinds of fine school equip- 
ment: if was built by a bond issue, 
practically all by the mills. Some 
six hundred children go regularly to 
school and are making excellent 
progress. 


The village has its own churches 
and Sunday schools. Active inter- 
est is manifested along these lines, 
as the religious life of the cotton 
mill operatives means a great deal 
to them. 


There is a good library. Play- 
grounds and parks have been devel- 
oped and equipped by the manage- 
ment. There are moving pictures, 
howling alleys, all kinds of sports, a 
good brass band composed of oper- 


atives, a Boy Scout troop. Good 
Hope Hoespital, under the care of 


the skilled and experienced physi- 
cian, Dr. W. P. Holt, is thoroughly 
equipped and is maintained for the 
benefit of the employees. All these 
and many other advantages are of- 
fered the employees of Erwin 
ton Mill No. 2. 

That the employees appreciate 
the efforts of the management is 
proven by the fact that a number of 


Cot- 


them have been with the company 
for twenty years and could not he 
induced to go anywhere eclse to 
work. They are a quiet, steady, 
sojer, iadustrious lot, home-loving 
and peaceable. Numbers of them 
are saving money for the proverbial 


rainy day; others have made nice 


investments. 
Work is now proceeding on the 
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Erwin Cotton Mills 


construction of the Erwin No. 5 Mill 
at Duke. 
reinforced concrete plant to hold 
36,000 spindles and 1,150 looms, 


Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3 


Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3 were 
founded in 1899 and have the same 
group of executives in common 
with the other Erwin Mills, though 
the manager is J. W. Zachary. These 
mills are in the same fine physical 
condition as the others, belong to 
the same people. Mr. Zachary is a 
man of wide experience, possessed 
of pleasing personalify and good, 
hard common sense, which, coupled 
with his excellent business ability, 
has made a marked success of the 
mill. 


Canton flannels, tickings and cov- 
ert cloths are manufactured at this 
mill, the quality of which is such as 


‘to make the goods very popular in 


the markets. There are 48,000 spin- 
dies and 1,296 looms in the mills 
and some seven hundred persons 
are employed. 


The village has a population of 
2.300. Three hundred and seventy- 
five homes have been built to ac- 
commodate the mill families. These 
are cottages of the type generally 
found. in modern mill villages; kept 
in good repair, convenient and com- 
fortable. The operatives manifest! 
much civie pride in their homes and 
premises. This interest is encour- 
aged and stimulated by the offering 
of substantial cash prizes for the 
best gardens, yards, best kept prem- 
ises, ete. 


Community work has been largely 
developed at the Erwin Mill No. 3 
and equally as fine results are be- 
ing obtained by it as at the other 
mills. The work at both mills No. 
2 and No. 3 is carried on along 
practically the lines as at 
Mills No. 1 and No. 4. Interesting 
programs are carried out on various 
holiday occasions throughout the 


This will be a modern. 


MILL AND DAM OF ERWIN COTTON MILLS NO. 3, COOLEEMEE, N. C. 


year. Various clubs for the different 
groups of operatives have been or- 
ganized and are doing good work. 
There is also a Boy Scout troop at 
this mill and an excellent baseball 
team under the efficient direction of 
Capt. I. P. Graham, formerly a 
prominent college and professional 
athlete. 

The first graded school in North 
Carolina, outside of an incorporated 
town, was established at these mills. 
town, was established at West Dur- 
ham. There is the usual splendid 
educational facilities here as at the 
other mills. 

Baby clinics and pure milk sta- 


tions have been the means of saving 
many little ones from death in in- 
fancy. 
ers are in charge of these places. 

There is a fine spirit of harmony 
and good fellowship existing in the 
various mills between the manage- 
ment and the operatives. A helping 
hand and a word of welcome is 
always ready for the newcomer in 
the mills, and’for those who may be 
in need of sympathy and assistance. 
There is very little labor turnover 
at the Erwin Cotton Mills. 

No industrial line of business is 
doing finer, bigger things for their 
State -than the textile mills which 


CHURCH AT ERWIN COTTON MILLS NO. 2, DUKE, N. C. 


The very best trained work-: 


are so numerous within the confines 
of North Carolina. And the Erwin 
group of mills stand’ out promi- 
nently among those cotton mills that 
are most progressive and up-to-date 
in every respect. The cotton mills 
of the South have done more, in 
proportion to eapital invested, for 
the poorer class of white people who 
come to them for employment, in 
the matter of education and kindred 
work, than any other one factor. 
Cotton mills have sprung up in al- 
most every town and where there is 
a cotton mill there will be found in 
almost every instance a modern, up- 
to-date school building, fully equip- 
ped and with competent teachers. 


The machinery of the Erwin Mills 
is very skillfully handled and the 
quality of the manufactured prod- 
uct is a tribute to the efficiency of 
the management, the superintend- 
ents and the overseers and to the 
skill of the employees. 


The service and community work 
at the Erwin Mills has been directed 
in such a manner as to gain the co- 
operation of all of the employees 
and maintain that nicety of balance 
that is vitally necessary if such 
work is to successfully achieve its 
ends. The program of community 
work has been carried along in such 
a manner that the people have felt 
that the responsibility for it rested 
as much with them as with the 
management and that their active 
participation was necessary for the 
best results. 


The whole story of the Erwin 
Mills cannot be told in these pages. 
The pictures accompanying this ar- 
ticle give a very good diea of the 
types of the various buildings and 
show something of the beauty of 
their surroundings. They also offer 
very convincing evidence of the fact 
that the mill company has spared 
no expense in providing everything 
that will contribute to a well 
rounded community life for 
employees. 


their 
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Hanes Knitting Company 


The P. H. Hanes’ Knitting Com- 
pany was organized in 1903 with a 
capital stock of $100,000, a factory 
floor space of 30,000-square feet and 
a production of from 1,000 to 1,500 
garments a day. The yarn for their 
knitting plant at that time was pur- 
chased in the.open market. 

The growth and expansion of the 
plant have been rapid and substan- 
tial. In 1910 the company built the 
first spinning mill at the village of 
Hanes. This is known as Mill No. 3. 
In 1916 a second plant was built in 
the same village. This was known 
as Mill No, 4. -The pretty little vil- 
lage at Hanes was built to. provide 
the emplovees homes. There are 


'P. H. HANES ‘KNITTING COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©. 
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nbout 150 houses there, each attrac- 
live in appearance and 10e¢ated on 
an ample plot of ground. There are 
an auditorium, a sehool and 
churehes and other features that 
make life in the village quite inter- 
esting for the residents. While the 
building at Hanes was going on, the 
plant in this city was being> en- 
larged from time to time to take 
care of-the increasing demands for 
the Hanes products. The spinning 
is done at Hanes while the knitting 
is done in the city plant. 


Today the capital stock has in- 
creased to more than $5,000,000 with 
a factory floor space of 600,000 
square feet and a_ production of 
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Hanes Knitting Compan 


SCENE AT YARN MILLS OF P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, AT HANES, N. C. 


from 25,000 to 30,000 garments daily, 
and in addition the company is now 
making its own yarn in two mills, 
vggregating 27,500 spindles, enabling 
it fo eonvert from 13,000 to 15,000 
bales of cotton annually into men’s, 
boys’ and children’s elastic knit 
winter weight underwear. 

The original building at the cor- 
ner of Sixth and Church streets is 
still used, although it is quite over- 
shadowed by the towering building 
that reaches from the west side of 
Church street to Main street and 
extends for a considerable distance 
north on Chureh street. The newer 
construction work is all fireproof 
and built on the most modern plans 


architecture. 
fort of the hundreds of employees 
was considered in making the plans 


features as ventilation and sanita- 
are admirably 
vast buildings. A large cafeteria is 
operated for the convenience of em- 
y obtain lunch 


quantity at a very moderate charge. 
well lighted and handsomely 
equal in arrangement and appoint- 
ments in any industrial building. 


In addition to the elastic knit line, 
athletic underwear 


for men, boys and children has been president; P. H. Hanes, Jr. vice- 
added within the last few years, president and treasurer; W. M. 
which met with’ the enthusiastic Hanes, vice-president; T. W. Allen, 
approval of the trade as soon as secretary and assistant treasurer: 
introduced, the demand for which 3. B. Hanes, assistant treasurer and 
has contimued to increase from sea- assistant manager; E. C. Tompkins, 
son to season to the entire satisfac- superintendent Knitting Mills, and 
tion of the management. D. A. Ricks, superintendent Spin- 

The entire product, both elastic ning Mills. 
knit and athletic, is offered to the The Spinning: Mills are located at 
trade under the “Hanes” trademark Hanes, a small village about three 
and under the following guarantee: miles from Winston-Salem, to 
“We guarantee Hanes underwear which city it is connected by a 
absolutely—every thread, stitch ana splendid hard surface highway. The 
button. We guarantee to return factories for the manufacture of all 
your money or give you a new gar- garments are situated in the city of 
ment if any seam breaks.” Winston-Salem. 

The officers are: P. H. Hanes, Sr, The Hanes Industries employ 
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about 1,800 people. Of these about 
600 live with ‘their families in the 
village of Hanes and are employed 
in the spinning plants, while about 
1,200 find employment in the knit- 
ting and finishing plants in. Win- 
ston-Salem, 

The system of wage payment used 
by this company is different 
that in general use by most 
mills, the basis of whieh is that in- 
creased effort will result in increas- 
ed pay, 
a material factor 
method of 


in determining the 
remuneration. The pur- 


pose of.this plan is not only to 
increase the interest of the opera- 
tives, but also to. give accurate in- 


formation on the progress of all 
new girls to the departmental heads 
and the management of the mill. 
After the training period has been 
completed, the pay is based on an 
hourly rate which increases with 
the efficiency maintained for. the 
week, 

At Hanes, 
family, 


the unit is the 
modern schools are main- 
tained which. give to the commu- 
nity graded school facilities which 
compare favorably with the best in 
the State. Several Protestant de- 
nominations have erected churches 
which afford-ample and comfortable 
facilities for worship. Each church 


where 


from” 
other 


the quality of the work being: 


has a Sunday school which 


attended, 


wholesome 
spirit. 


At 


the 


PERSONNEL OF ONE OF THE SEWING ROOMS OF THE 


plants in 


is. well the city, the unit dealt 

giving evidence of a with is the individual rather than 
community religious the family, though many of these 
employees live with their families 

knitting and = finishing alse. They, of course, have all of 
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ployees 


the advantages offered by the city 
schools and churches, which are 
not excelled anywhere. 

Living and working conditions in 
all of the Hanes plants are good. 
Playgrounds and playground equip- 
ment have been provided at the 
spinning plants for the use of the 
children and during favorable 
weather, these playgrounds are nat- 
urally the center of community in- 
terest for the younger people. 


Welfare and first aid departments 
in charge of a physician and trained 
Hurse are maintained to amply care 
for all requirements of the em- 
and their families. A well 
appointed cafeteria with a seating 
capacity of 650 is operated by the 
company which gives the em- 
ployees a hot mid-day lunch at cost. 

A club and rest room 
propriate furniture, 
electric piano, with -its reading 
room and library features, is sit- 
uated convenient to all departments 
and is a souree of both pleasure 
and profit to the employees. 

A refrigerating plant furnishes, 
throughout the year, drinking walter 
of just the proper temperature to 
all departments: in the plants in 
Winston-Salem, while at Hanes 
water for the entire village is taken 


with ap- 
including an 


PERSONNEL OF CUTTING, DYEING AND SHIPPING DEPARTMENTS 


S OF P. H. 
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Hanes Knitting Company 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


from a series of deep wells and 
piped to all departments, and con- 
venient to all residences. This wa- 
ter is fresh and cool, as it comes 
from the pipes and does not need 
refrigerating. 

Probably the most noteworthy 
feature: of the organization of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company is the 
wonderful spirit of co-operation 
which permeates so completely the 
entire personnel. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more loyal spirit than 
that which exists on the part of the 
employees both -to the management 
and to the organization as a whole. 
As a result of this spirit of loyalty 
all employees are happy and con- 
tented in their work, which, after 


all, is the real test of eflicient or- 


Almost one hundred new em- 
ployees have been added to the 
plant’s roster each year since its 
establishment and their develop- 
ment into skilled operatives has 
indeed been remarkable. 


The P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany is one of the few Southern 
mills that has realized the value of 
perfecting the merits of their prod- 
ucts through the medium of na- 
tional advertising. For several years 
past the company has conducted an 
extensive advertising campaign, us- 
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g a number of the leading maga- 
| : thousands of people in all sections 
United States. 
Hanes underwear 
terially broadened through this ad- 


have been able to present the 
products to pros- 


has been ma- 
pective wearers in all parts of the 
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been an important factor in making 
the company nationally farnous as 
one of the leading underwear man- 
facturers in the world. 
Winston-Salem is well known as 
tobaeeo manufacturing but 
has made rapid strides in the knit- 
ling industry in recent years and 
not a small measure of that devel- 
opment has been due to the high 


¢tlass of workers that have pre- 


ferred the knitting mills to other 
forms of employment. 

The growth of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company is very strikingly 
shown by a comparison of the 
equipment and output of the plants 
as they are, today and as they were 
in the first year of the company’s 
history. As has been previously 
stated that original capital stock 
has increased from $100,000 to $5,- 
750,000. The floor space in the mills 
when they were built was 30,000 
square feet. The total floor space 
in use today is approximately 600,- 
000 square feet are twenty times the 
original space. In 1908 the company 
produced from 600 to 1,000 garments 
per day, while the present output is 
25,000 to 300,000 garments daily. 
Counting 300 working days to the 
vear, this brings the annual produc- 
tion up to a total of nine million 
garments. 
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Chadwick-Hoskins Company 


The Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
located at Charlotte, N. C., is not 
only one of the largest cotton man- 
ufacturing industries in the State 
of North Carolina, but is truly rep- 
resentative of the most progressive 
textile mills of the South in their 
welfare work and their considera- 
tion of and treatment of their help. 

The Chadwick-Hoskins Company 
consists of a group of five splendid 
textile plants. The combined capi- 
tal stock of the company is $3,800,- 
000; the combined equipment con- 
of 101,412 spindles and 2,314 
looms; and the mills employ ap- 
proximately 1,000 operatives. All of 
these five mills are of modern mill 
construction. The physical condi- 
tion is excellent. The company was 
founded in-1908 and there has been 


sists 


CHADWICK-HOSKINS COMPANY, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


a consistent policy or renewal and 
replacement in effect which has not 
only kept the mill buildings modern 
and up-to-date but has kept the 
equipment right up with the very 
hest on the market. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, 
known as Hoskins, has 29,312 spin- 
dies and 580 looms, the products 
are carded lawns: one hundred and 
seventy-five operatives are employ- 
ec, 
The grounds surrounding the Chad- 
Mills are very beautiful. 
fact, the environment of the mill, 
inside and out, is all that could be 
desired. The management employ- 
ed the services of an expert land- 
scape architect im developing the 
grounds about the mills and the 
mill village. The village is situated 


Kk. M. Walter is superintendent. 


on a well drained site and the nat- 
ural beauty of the place has been 
greatly enhanced by the planting of 
trees, hedges, shrubbery and bright 
blooming plants. The cottages are 
of bungalow type, differing in de- 
signs of architecture, as they differ 
in size, there being from three to 
six rooms in the houses. These 
houses are equipped with modern 
conveniences, such as bulit-in cab- 
inets, closets, water, sewerage (sep- 
tie tanks) and electric lights. Each 
house has a good plot of ground for 
raising vegetables, fruit and flowers, 
and the inhabitants manifest a great 
deal of interest in this work. The 
result is that the village has the 
appearance of a real home-like 
place, whose inhabitants have an 
aesthetic taste for the beautiful and 


artistic and show excellent taste. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 2, 
known as Chadwick, has an equip- 
ment of 412,800 spindles and 300 
looms; the product of this mill is 
sheetings and one hundred and 
twenty-five operatives are employ- 
ed. E. M. Walter is superintendent. 
The village has a population of 
three hundred and fifty people. The 
same careful thought and planning 
was expended in the development 
of the Chadwick plant as at the 
Hoskins Mill. There are eighty 
homes in the Chadwick village. 
These mills have a good school 
building, erected by the manage- 
ment and school district funds, 
where the children of the villages 
go through the grammar grades 
under the instruction of a compe- 
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Chadwick-Hoskins Company 


~ 
(1) MILL OFFICE; (2) INTERIOR OF EMPLOYEE'S KITCHEN; (3) EM PLOYEE’S YARD: (4) CORNER OF MILL YARD; (5) FLOWER SHOW 
| AT MILLS NOS. 1 AND 2: (6) FLOWER SHOW AT MILL NO. 4 7 : } 
tent corps of teachers. From here conveniences. This mill has 20,048 
: those desiring higher education : spindles and 501 looms; print cloths 
have the privileges of the excellent | : are manufactured. J. J. Queen is 
high schools of Charlotte. Three 3 
nice comfortable churehes are Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, 
shared by the two villages, Meth- known as Louise Mill, is also lo- 


odist, Baptist and Presbyterian de- 
nominations are represented. The 
mills contributed largely to the 
building of each church and make 
liberal donations for their upkeep. 


cated in Charlotte. D. I. Williams 
is the efficient and popular super- 
intendent. These mills manufacture 
sheetings: there are two hundred 
employees. The equipment consists 
of 28, 160 spindles and 621 looms. 
Kighty-five attractive homes have 
been built. by the mills to take care 
of those operatives who. prefer to 


Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, 
known as Calvine Mill, is located 
within the city limits of Charlotte, 


: thereby giving the operatives all the live in the mill village. The chil- 

cluding its schools, churches, libra- lies mix and mingle with the other 
ries, amusements, ete. The 69 citizens of the city. There are Bap- 
company for the use of its one churches at the Louise Mills and 
hundred and seventy-five opera- — - — 


“i each has a fine Sunday school of 
tives and their families have all city OFFICE OF CHADWICK-HOSKINS COMPANY its own. 


re 


Chadwick-Hoskins 
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Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No... 5, 
known as Dover Mill, is located at 
Pineville, N. G., and is under the 
superintendency of J. D. Buice. 
There are 12,092 spindles and = 312 
looms at this mill and sheetings are 
manufactured. Two hundred per- 
sons are employed. This mill is 
run along practically the same ideas 
as those at Charlotte. The village 
has a population of four hundred 
and fifty inhabitants. The company 
has built one hundred and six neat, 
comfortable. cottages, similar to 
those at the other mills: These cot- 
tages are equipped equally as well 
as the others. Both living and 
working conditions are very pleas- 
ant, healthy and comfortable at this 
mill: 

The executives of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company are: B. B. Gos- 
sett, president and treasurer; E. C. 
Dwelle, vice-president and assistant 
treasurer; J. D. Ramsey, secretary; 
_H. H. Boyd, general superintendent. 
A finer group of executives would 
be hard to get together: men of 
broad vision, democratic ideas and 
splendid business ability. They are 
continually reaching out for some- 
thing bigger and better than they 
have known in the past and they 
are never content with any course 
that does not spell progression. To 
this end they are constantly putting 
into effect improvements in social 
and living conditions. 

There is a definite line of welfare 
work carried on by the management 
among their people and a sum set 
aside for the development of this 
hranch of the industry is consid- 
ered just as legitimate and neces- 
sary as that expended in any other 
department. Aside from the pleas- 
ure and happiness of the operative 
which is obtained by this welfare 


work, the management feel that 
they are making money for them- 
selves when they provide comfort- 
able homes, schools, churches, ete., 
because the satisfied, healthy oper- 
ative is the most efficient worker. 
A community building known as a 
Y. M. GC. A.-Y. W. CG, A. is headquar- 
ters for all community work. This 
building is modern in architecture 
and built especially for the pur- 
pose. The equipment is up-to-date 
in every respect. A large reading 
room with comfortable chairs, 
seats and tables, with current num- 
bers of popular magazines and a file 
of daily papers makes a fine place 
to spend a quiet hour. A we 


» 


equipped gymnasium under the di- 
rection of a trained director stim- 
ulates interest in various sports 
such as volley ball, basketball, ete. 
A splendid tile swimming pool with 
pure water affords great sport for 
those of aquatic tastes. In connec- 
tion with this pool are individual 
lockers, shower baths, and all mod- 
ern conveniences to be found in 
such places. A large auditorium 
offers a meeting place for the va- 
rious clubs, societies, fraternal or- 
ranizations. Amusements, entertain- 
ments, moving pictures, civic, social 
and other affairs use this audito- 
rium which is modern in arrange- 
ment and contains a large stage, 
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BEAUTIFUL PARK 


footlights and other electrical ef- 
feets, scenery, dressing rooms, 
piano, comfortable seats which may 
be removed at will so that the room 
may be used for other purposes 
This building is shared equally by 
the men and women and boys and 
girls of the village. 


Under the direction of an expert 


gardener the people have become: 


most enthusiastic in their work of 
raising fine vegetables and beauti- 
ful flowers. Indeed the annual 
flower show given at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills community is eagerly 
looked forward to by the inhabit- 
ants. These exhibits take place in 
the fall and are among the leading 
social events of the year. Prizes 
are offered for the best yards, the 
best collection of eut flowers and 
the best specimens: Several hun- 
dred dollars are given away every 
year by the management in prizes. 
The management employs several 
men who are kept busy trimming 
the hedges around the mills and in 
front of the cottages. 


The operatives at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills are an_ intelligent, 
well dressed, well behaved lot of 
people, proud of their mills, proud 
to be employed there and proud of 
being a factor in such a wonderful 
organization. The management will 
tell the inquirer that there is no 
finer class of citizens anywhere, 
good, hard-working, thrifty, sober 
people, interested in their work and 
very loyal to the mills. <A visitor 
does not need to ask about the 
health of the people; it is plain to 
be seen that they are well fed and 
well cared for by their healthy col- 


oring, bright eyes and elastic. step. 


A trained nurse is employed by the 
mills to look after the health of the 
communities. 
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AT CHADWICK-HOSKINS 


Sports of all kinds are en- 
couraged and fostered by the 
management. A splendid base- 
ball park is the scene of many 
hotely contested games. Ten- 
nis is also popular. 


Playgrounds in the different 
mills, modernly equipped with 
various kinds of play appar- 
atus, are a source of. amuse- 
and health-giving exer- 
cises for the children of the 
operatives. The management 
renlizes that a higher nlane of 
civilization citizenship 
will come more completely 
through the teaching and 
training of the children and 
the youth of their communi- 
ties than through the older 
persons, for the younger per- 
sons respond more quickly to 
changes in environment, op- 
portunities and advantages. 


Many of the operatives at 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills 
‘ame to the mills directly 
from the country, a _ large 
number from little country 
homes which were poorly fur- 
nished and sorely lacking in 
the conveniences found in the 
modern cotton mill homes. In 
the cotton mills they have 
good wages, good living, good 
romes and good clothing and 
their ambitions are stirred to 
give their children educationa! 
advantages and other oppor- 
tunities that they never 
dreamed of for themselves. 
These people have a pride of 
class that would be a revela- 
tion to one who has never 
made a study of this phase of 
life. Edueation has had much 
to do with causing them to 
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hold up their heads. Mill 
workers as a rule are more 
than merely clean living, they 
are actively religious and pos- 
itively upright. Many of 
them take a great deal of in- 
terest in church work and 
both the churches and the 
Sunday schools at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills are ex- 
ceedingly well attended. 

There is a fine spirit of co- 
operation and good fellowship 
in existence at the Chadwick-. 
Hoskins Mills between the 
people and the management. 
The oneratives appreciate the 
splendid things the manage- 
ment have done and are doing 
for them and the warm. sym- 
pathy which is manifested in 
their personal welfare. The 
operatives do not hesitate to 
go to the office for assistance 
or advice when they need it, 
having been raised in the 
sume section of the country 
and speaking the same _ lan- 
guage the management and 
the help understand each oth- 
er better and take more inter-— 
est in the affairs of each other 
than if the operatives were 
foreigners unfamiliar with the 
ways of the mills and the 
country. This fact, in itself, 
is one of the greatest assets 
of the Southern cotton mills 
and has done a great deal 
for their suecess and prosper- 
itv. A well known publisher 
stated recently that “there. is 
no industrial democracy 
America so real in some of its 
phases as it exists today in 
the Piedmont district, and this 
is especially true of textile 
industries. 
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Wiscassett Mills 


These mills are loented at Albe- 
marle, N. C., and are the pride of 
the town. The Wiscassett Mills 
Company is one of the largest tex- 
tile plants in the South and one of 
the most progressive and modern. 
Its employees make up a little town 
of 2,500 inhabitants where = “first 
things are put first.” Its educational 
facilities, recreation grounds and 
community life of its operatives are 
as nearly ideal as can be found any- 


where. 
Founded by the late James W. 
Cannon, of Concord, a pioneer in 


textile development of North Caro- 
lina, the Wiscassett Mills have been 
engaged in the manufacture of 
combed and carded cotton yarns for 
twenty-five years. They are also 


turning out thousands of pairs of 


seamless hosiery. The goods com- 
mand the best prices to be had in 
the market because they are of 
such fine quality and unsurpassed 
workmanship. The goods are sold 
by the company’s own selling agen- 
cy, Gannon Mills, Inc., with agencies 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St.. Louis and San Fran- 
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cisco. In the beginning, in 1898, the 
plant had an equipment of 18,000 
spindles. Today there are 94,486 
active producing spindles. 

Since the death of Mr. James W. 
Cannon, which oecurred two years 
azo, Mrs. James W. Cannon has been 
president of the company. Mrs. 
Cannon, naturally, is anxious to 
carry out the policies of her hus- 
band. Her son, Mr. J. F. Cannon, is 
vice-president, treasurer. and gen- 
eral manager of the mills: He is 
the active executive. of the mills. 
Mr. Cannon has been connected 
with the management of the mills 
for 21 years and served most of the 
time as assistant to his father. “Mr. 
Joe,” as he is affectionately called 
by hundreds of his employees, all 
of whom know him personally and 
pleasantly, is one of the most pop- 
ular managers anywhere in the tex- 
tile world. Recently he was kept 
away from the mill offices for about 
a year. When it became known 
that he was able to return to busi- 
ness a royal demonstration of wel- 
come was arranged by his employ- 
ees who thus gave manifestation 


HOME OF OPERATIVE 


of the high regard in which they 
hold their chief and their frend. 

Mr. W. A. Smith, who has been 
with the mills 20 years, beginning 
os shipping clerk and working up 
to assistant superintendent, has re- 
cently been made assistant to Mr. 
Cannon. 

Mr. M. A. Boger is secretary of 
the organization. Mr. Boger is a 
man of splendid efficiency. By rea- 
son of the excellent services ren- 
dered the company as book-keeper 
and auditor for a period of some 
twenty years, he was promoted to 
the position of secretary some two 
years ago. 

Mr. T. M. Denning, general super- 
intendent, has been connected with 
the Wiseassett Mills for about 24 
vears He has entire charge of the 
operation of all the yarn mills. He 
has two assistant superintendents 
working under him. Mr. Denning 
has always been in hearty sympa- 
thy with all of Mr. Cannon’s ideas 
for the growth and development of 
the business, and because of his 
deep interest in the work, has been 
largely instrumental in the prosper- 
ity of the business. Mr. W. F. Den- 
ning, one of ‘the assistant superin- 
tendents, has grown up in the mills, 
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heginning aft the bottom and going 


to the highest position. He is a 
theroughly equipped superintend- 
ent. Mr. Z. F. Cranford, assistant 


sunerintendent, has been connected 
with the mills about ten years, hav- 
ing worked up from spinner and 
carder to his present position. 

The very beautiful village of Wis- 
cassett Mills covers more than five 
hundred acres of ground. It was 
carefully planned and developed by 
a well known landscape gardener. 
The thought and care expended has 
made a perfect model of the little 
city, with its blocks, sections and 
squares, interspersed with beautiful! 
little parks. All streets and side- 
walks are paved with cement. There 
are ten miles of sidewalks. Splendid . 
native and planted shadé_ trees, 
clumps of shrubbery, closely clip- 
ped hedges, bright blooming flowers 
about the homes and on the streets. 
all lend themselves to the enhance- 
ment of the natural beauty of the 
village site. The management has 
treated their operatives as though 
they were no different from other 
people in the world. They appre- 
ciate the fact that their fastes miuy 
vary and have accordingly built the 
cottages in a pleasing variety of 
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iscassett Company 


AND 4, ALBEMARLE, N. C€. 


designs. They are of modern bung- 
alow. types, equally as convenient 
and attractive in arrangement as 
those builf in any progressive city. 
They are equipped with water, sew- 
erage, lights, excellent plumbing 
and screens. And around each home 
there is ample ground for a good 
vegetable garden, grassy lawns and 
beautiful flowers. 


Mr. Cannon has done much _ to 
stimulate eivie pride by the distri- 
bution of free flower and vegetable 
seeds, and the offering of substan- 
tial prizes for the best kept prem- 
ises, the finest flowers. vegetables, 
ete. 


A splendid school system is main- 
tained by the mills, working in 
connection with the county, that is 
the mills: supplement the county 
funds and have developed’ the 
school along their own progressive 
ideas. The county only provides for 
a six months’ school. The mill 
school runs for eight and one-half 
months. There are sixteen teachers 
in the Wiscassett Mill School. All 
grades are taught and the curricu- 
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lum is a very high one. There are 
night schools for those who are not 
able fo attend the regular sessions. 
There is a good attendance in these 
night schools; almost every subject 
is taught. Approximately — 1,090 
children. are in the Wiseassett 
schools. The sehool buildings are 
large and adequately equipped with 
the most modern devices for up-to- 
date schools. 

A most noteworthy feature of the 
welfare’ work being dene at the 
Wiseassett. Mills is the day nursery, 
which is under the direction of Mrs. 
Weisner and her assistants. This 
nursery was established about eight 
years ago and has proven a wonder- 
ful success. The children are taken 
into the nursery from mere infants 
on up to the age of eight years. The 
children are fed at a cost of 5 cents 
per day. They are given the right 
kind of nourishing food, and, in 
many instances, more careful atten- 
tion than they would receive from 
their mothers. This day nursery is 
doing a still bigger thing, if possi- 
ble, than raising healthy babies, in 
the early training of these little 
ones. 
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iscassett Mills Co. (Knitting Dept. 


The Knitting Department of the 
Wiscassett Mills Company is one of 
the most up-to-date hosiery mills in 
the South. : 


The Knitting Department, which 
manufactures women’s’ and. chil- 
dren's cotton, mercerized and silk 
hosiery, is a branch of the great 
Wiscassett Mills Company’s organi- 
zation at Albemarle, N. €., and is 
under the management of the same 
group of manufacturers. Mr. C. W. 
Gaddy is manager and superintend- 
ent, and to his thorough knowledge 
of the textile business and practical 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT, WISCASSETT MILLS, ALBEMARLE, N. €. 


ing energy and careful management, 
is largely due the wonderful growth 
ond development of this branch of 
the business. Mr. Joe Cannon is big 
enough to appreciate Mr. Gaddy’s 
ability and has given him complete 
charge of the hosiery department. 
Mr. Winborn Saunders commenc- 
ed with the mills when he was a 
bey of 16 years of age, and worked 
up from an humble beginning to Mr. 
very efficient assistant su- 
perintendent. 
The present 
Wiscasset 


equipment of the 
Knitting Department 


experience, coupled with his untir- consists of 400 circular and 10 full 
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fashioned knitting machines, 100 
ribbers, 30 sewing machines, 60 
loopers, a paper box plant and a 
dyeing and finishing plant. 

The hosiery is ranked with the 
best looking full fashioned cotton 
hose on the market, whether from 
foreign or domestic mills. The hos- 
iery i9 all made from yarn manu- 
factured by the Wiscassett Mills, 
dyed, finished, pressed, packed in 
boxes madé in own box plant, ready 
to be shipped to the markets. 

The’ management has built a 
beautiful bungalow village which is 
situated in a natural grove. With 


electric lights, city water, good 
schools, churches, good wages and 
excellent living conditions the place 
is ideal. Indeed there are few who 
enjoy such ideal living and working 
conditions. Pietures can only in a 
small way portray the beauty and 
pleasant surroundings of this great 
industry. 

The welfare work. of the Wiscas- 
sett Knitting Department. is under 
the direction of Miss 
Copeland, a trained worker. Prac- 
tically the same lines of work are 
under development here ‘as in the 
Wiscassett Mills. 
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uring Company 


The Gannon Manufacturing Com- 
prny, loeated at’ Kannapolis, N.. 
wis founded in 1887 by the late Mr 


J W. Gannon, a native Carolinian. 


In thirty years as a cotton man- 
ufacturer,:the late J. W. Cannon. al 
first head of a single little mull at 
Coneord, N. C. ‘known as the Can- 
ron Manufacturing Company) had 
dvonced at the time of his death. 
two years ago, to the presidency 


fourteen of. the leading cotton mill 


corporations of the South. Just two 
fourteen mills, Cannon 
Manufaeturing Company and -Ca- 
haurrus Gotton Mills, are located at 
Koinnapolis, and vet the very town 
ifse’'f is the outgrowth the Can- 
“on business idea, and is named for 
the Inte Mr. Cannon, only the letter 
was exehanged for a “K.” 


lis. is not ordinary 


hy ony meins: is 
» hie fimily. for all are 

ify eft the 

0) liills their live 


is 9 ro ulation . of 
fey inh>bitents. Co: 
fempernanece, thrift, in- 
y. host of ethe- advin- 
gees h e -ecoued to the genius of 
fhe men who o-ganized this big: in- 
stitution. Tod>y Kannapolis is. the 
headquyrters of the Cannon ehain 
of mills; 
Concord the 


Cannon interests al 
Kipnapolis have grewn to such an 
extent that the mills at Goneord are 
how known as branches of those at 
Kannapolis. In other words.-as- an 
executive put it to the writer: “It 
is case of the tail 
dog.” 

The first building of the Kannap- 
elis- plant was started. in. 41907..ona 
beautiful site but a short distance 
frem the railroad andthe pretty 
little town has developed as rapidly 


wagging the 


f-om a little beginning 


| 


~ ext 


as the great industries. The 1,000 
homes in which the mill families 
live, as well as the 18 stere build- 
ings, are all owned by the mill cor- 
poration, The stores, however, are 


operated by the mills’ but are 


leased out to proprietors: who stock 
up at their own expense and sell the 
ul most reasonable 
The bank building belongs to the 
mill management, though the bank 
is u braneh of a Coneord organiza- 
fion, and thus might everything else 
it Kannapolis be itemized in the list, 
even the postothee building itself is 
‘eased to the Federal government. 
Kannapolis is the only 
fown of its size in the country that 
is imeorporated. has been 
carefully planned and built, there 


prices, 


LARGEST 


are 42 miles of beautifully bert wer 
paved streets and sidewalks. Shade 
have been planted: aii 
the streetS in the town, and it ts 
well trehted by eleetricity. A visitor 
fo the town Is Immediately impress 
ed with the 
alleys and 

homes. 

Ln front. of. the..canner 
furing Companys magnificent plant 
lying between the main office build- 
ing and the railroad, is “a. land- 


frees 


reers, 


cleanliness of 
premises of the mill 
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scaped area in whieh an. artifieial 
lake is set like a sparkling gem.” 
Around one side of the lake extends 
a beautiful. little park and play- 
ground with swings and other play 
apparatus: for the village children. 
There are also seats. and a 
large band stand where a band com- 
posed of mill operatives frequently 


plays in the evenings for the pleas- 
ure of the community. 

The late . Mar... W. Cannon, the 
fan er of this great industrial or- 
eynization. wos horn and reared. on 


from: he started: im as a clerk an a 
ile store [nm his early teens, 
af 20 he. went mto the mereanttile 
business for himself, but Mr. Can- 
non was & man of broad vision and 


keen foresight and he realized -the 


oreat possibilities in the textile in- 
istry, He entered the cotton mill 
in 4888, at that time organ- 
wine the Cannon Manufacturing 
Compuny at Coneord with a capital 
lock of $75,000, building 4,000 

indie mill, Today the Cannon 
dJinufaecturing Gompany has 190,000 
spindles and 4,500 looms, 

es Covering the Cannon Maniutac- 
iring Companys plant at © 


s welb-as the one at 


these fig- 


mcord. 
Kannapolis. 
the spyall acorn tras erown the 


YORK, 8. C. 


mighty oak. ““The Gannon 

an all-round policy of efficiency In 

every detail, buying, selling, produc- 

lion, distribution, labor, capital, cost 

of raw miterials, overhead expense 
and accounting.” 


idea is 


In his later years the late Mr. 
Cannon was constantly planning. At 
home, in his office, or wherever op- 
portunity presented, he was always 
busy. A genius for hard work, he 
lind first eonquered himself, which 
is the first requisite of success. His 
mind was intensely keen, he was 
always open te reason; and he had 
a. wav of convineing others that his 
ideas and his plans were right. Gen- 
erous in his dealings with his fel- 
low men, whether relatives, part- 
ners, associates or employees. His 
operatives all knew and loved him 
never felt any hesitancy in go- 
ing to him for advice or assistance. 
Mr. Cannen’s idea was to do things 
for the welfare and happiness of 
the whole community, he did. not 
seek big, showy charities but went 
wbout doing good im a quiet, unob- 
[rusive way. 

Mr. G. Av Cannon, president and 
frensurer of the Cannon Manufac- 
luring Company, has proven himself 
in every Way a worthy successor to 
bis father in the direeting and man- 
agement of the great industry. Un- 
dep his supervision the business is 
continually growing and is in a most 
prosperous condition. He is a gen- 
lleman of sterling business qualiti- 
eitions, sound judgement, fine dem- 
ocrahie ideas in punning his business 
and dealing with his help. Of a 
pleasing personality, easy of ap- 
proach, and a fine judge of human 
Mre cannon “tas” drawn 
around him in the personnel of his 
executives; a group of gentlemen 
who are wholly. in sympathy. with 
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Cannon Manufacturing Compan 


his ideas and plans for a greater 
development of a great organization 
which shall have higher ideals for 
both the mills and their employees. 

The other executives of the Can- 
non Manufacturing Company are: 
S. C. Simmons, vice-president; G. B. 
Lewis, secretary; A. L. Brown, su- 
perintendent. 3 

The Cannon “Manufacturing plant 
is a magnificent structure of brick, 
modern in architecture and artistic 
in design, a model in every respect; 
the beauty of the place has been 
greatly enhanced by the develop- 
ment of the aesthetic tastes of the 
management in planting and beau- 
tifying the grounds surrounding the 
great mills. The equipment is right 
up-to-date. Mr. Cannon's idea is to 
have the very best machinery to 
manufacture the best goods in 
largest quantity and in the quick- 
est time. Three thousand and three 
hundred operatives are employed in 
the Cannon Mills, and the products 
of the mills are towels. 


A little circular entitled “Towel 


Facts for 1923” is most interesting 


reading matter to one who desires 


to become acquainted with the 
largest towel manufacturing com- 
pany in the world. It says: 


“Enough Cannon towels are made 


every year to fill a freight train 12 


miles long, containing 1,800 cars, 
each car holding 15,000 pounds of 
towels, 

“We encircle the earth three 
limes a year with Cannon towels, 
and make one mile every two and 
one-half minutes, which is twice as 
fast as a man can run. 

“We make one dozen Cannon 
towels every second, which is 
quicker than you can count, in faet 
far more than enough to supply 
every man, woman and child in the 
country with a new. Cannon..towel 
once a year. 

“To make these towels requires 


enough to reach the sun and back 
again. 

“We encircle the earth with yarn 
30 times every working day, which 
means we must make. nearly 20 
miles of yarn per second, or about 
twice as fast as one can count. 

“It, requires the cotton crop of 
4,000 fifty-acre farms to supply the 
raw material for Cannon towels.” 

No words of the writer couia give 
a more definite idea of the enormity 
of the business than the above state- 
ments. The entire plant is clean and 
orderly and working conditions are 
ideal. “Cannon” labels stand for the 
very best of everything; that is the 
purpose of the management, and in 
this they have the hearty co-oper- 
ation of every employee. The high 
state of development in and around 
the plant is a true index to the 
character of those executives who 
are making such a marvelous suc- 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE CANNON 
200,000,000 miles of yarn each year, cess of the Cannon Manufacturing 


Company. 

The Cannons believe that educa- 
tion will solve. practically every 
problem, and they have united their 
efforts with those of the county; 
two handsome, modern school 
buildings have been erected at Kan- 
napolis by county and mill funds. 


These beautiful school buildings are 


not only modern in architecture, 
but are thoroughly equipped with 
up-to-date devices for accomplish- 
ing the best school work. There 
are 2,000 pupils enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools and forty teachers are 
employed. These teachers are just 
as well educated and as thoroughly 
equipped for their work as the 
teachers to be found in any city 
school. Under the direction of Prof. 
Sloan the schools are doing an ex- 
cellent work. His efforts are backed 
up and supported by the Cannon 
VManufaeturing Company, who be- 


MARY ELLA HALL AND CANNON Y. 


lieve firmly that every boy and girl 
should have the privilege of a good 
education. 

All welfare work 1s. under the 
auspices of the Cannon Memorial 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
erected in memory of the late J. W. 


Cannon. Mr. E. J. Sharp is the 
general secretary and director . of 
welfare work. The other execu- 


tives of this organization are G. G. 
Allen, president; J. Funderburk, 
vice-president, and L. J. Brown, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Sharp is one of the finest Y. 
M. G. A. secretaries in the country 
and he is vitally interested in the 
development and advancement of 
his community. With his thorough 
knowledge of the “Y” duties, a 
warm, friendly personality, and his 
untiring energy and enthusiasm, he 
is accomplishing things of untold 
value among the men and boys who 
are members of the Y. M. C. A. as 
well as in outside lines of welfare 
work. Everybody knows Mr. Sharp 
and has a good word for him and 
his way of doing things. 

The membership of the Y. M. C. A. 
numbers 1,811, and is the largest of 
any association to be found in North . 
Carolina, and only exceeded by two 
other towns in the United States, 
with a population under 10,000. 

This Y. M. C. A. building is a very 
handsome and adequate structure, 
built of cement and steel, splendidly 
equipped and substantially and most 
comfortably furnished throughout. 
The most notable feature of the “Y” 
is the large auditorium which has a 
seating capacity of 1,400; nice com- 
fortable chairs, a good piano, a 


moderniy equipped stage with all 
up-to-date lighting effects, drop 
curtains, scenery, dressing rooms, 


efe., are included in the furnishings. 
There is also one of the very finest 
kinds of moving pieture screens, 
and the very best type of motion 
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picture projection machines, five 
nights in the week motion pictures 
of a very high class are shown in 
the auditorium. The night excepted 
is Wednesday. night, when prayer 
meeting is held in the auditorium. 

Other interesting features of the 
“Y” are a splendidly equipped and 
modern gymnasium, 40 shower 
baths, lockers, skimming pool, read- 
ing rooms, cheerful and bright, with 
plenty of big, comfortable chairs, 
filess of daily papers and current. 
magazines, home of city library, so- 
cial rooms, an up-to-date dining 
room for special suppers, banquets, 
social entertainments, ete. 

The Y. M. C. A. promotes a night 

school for boys and young men who 
have not had the privilege to secure 
an education earlier in life. In this 
course reading, writing, arithmetic, 
shop mathematics, and, in fact, any 
subject may be studied. 
. There are three playgrounds in 
the community. A “Y” secretary 
directs the play life of tha Central 
School playground. 

One of the very interesting things 
being done by the Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company is the promoting 
and maintaining of a splendid con- 
cert band. This band earried awav 
first honors at the Made-in-Caroli- 
nas Exposition in 1922. The band 
gives weekly concerts in front of 
the Y. M. G. building during the 
summer months. 


Mary Ella Hall, named in honor of 
Mrs. J. W. Cannon, Sr.. is the most 
beautiful building af Kannapolis, 
and was ereeted by the Gannon 
Manufacturing Company for the 
purpose of providing a real home 
for those operatives who were un- 
married, or young couples who pre- 
fer boarding to keeping house. This 
pleasant, home-like place accom- 
modates 220 people. The building 
is modernly equipped in every re- 


Upon entering the main 


threshold one is immediately struck 
with the air of refinement and 
comfort that is manifested in the 
hardwood floors, handsome furnish- 
ings, the fine specimens of potted 
plants such as palms and_ great 
ferns, cages of golden throated ca- 
nary birds add a happy note to the 
scene. This is the broad lobby con- 
taining the offices, cigar and news 
stand. <A little farther down the 
hall one finds the big parlor with 
its beautiful overstuffed furniture, 
plano, victrola, handsome rugs, 
copies of famous pictures, and 
pretty draperies, carrying out the 
color scheme. A number of small 
sitting rooms opposite the main par- 
lors provide pleasant places where 
one may entertain friends in pri- 
vate; these last named sitting rooms 
are especially nice for the young 
ladies of the hall. On the second 
floor is another parlor, largely used 
by the married couples. The rooms 
are very comfortable indeed, with 


plenty of closet space, nice furni- 
ture and linen: and hot and cold 
running water in every one of them. 


The plumbing is excellent, hot and. 


cold shower and tub baths are to be 
found in adequate numbers on every 
floor. The building is three. stories, 
concrete, and is divided into three 
separate and distinet sections. The 
east wing is for single girls, the 
central section for young married 
couples and the west wing for the 
single men. Besides these there is 
a fine large swimming pool with 
lockers, ete., and up-to-date gym- 
nasium which are for the use of the 
women in the building as well as 
for women of the community; a 
good laundry is free to the women 
and girls in the Hall; an ice manu- 
facturing plant for manufacturing 
ice used in the Mary Ella Hall; a 
very attractive and well equipped 
dining room for the boarders; and 
an infirmary for those who may 
heeome ill. Mr. Sharp informed the 
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writer that there had only been one 
‘inmate of the Hall in the three 
years it has been in operation that 
has been sick enough to gi into 
the infirmary. A young lady of the 
Mary Ella Hall stated that the girls 
were required to be in at 10:30 p. 
m.; breakfast is served at 6:30 and 
they go to work at 7 a.m. Every- 
thing about the Mary Ella Hall, in- 
cluding: “Mother Norfleet,” was as 
clean and neat as could be. Mr. 
Sloan also has the supervision of 
Mary Ella Hall. The rates are so 
small for room and board in such 
an attractive, comfortable, steam 
heated place that outsiders would 
marvel at how it ean be done. 

Ten churches of various denomi- 
nations furnish the spiritual atmos- 
where of the community. Both the 
Methodist and Baptist churches 
have a membership of over 1,900 
each. Each church has its own active 
Sunday school and a great interest 
is manifested in religious affairs. 


There are a number of clubs 
among the operatives; one of the 
most prominent is the Woman's 
Club, which has for its object the 
study of home economics, music, 
literary works, hygiene, child wel- 
fare, or care of children, etc. <A 
cordial interest is manifested by the 
members and there are most inter- 
esting meetings. The King’s Daugh- 
ters is another very active organi- 
zation. A number of fraternal or- 
ennizations, including Masonic, Odd 
Fellows, W. 0. W., Jr. O. U. A. Me- 
chanies and others hold the inter- 
est of a large part of the male pop- 
ulation. There is also.a flourishing 
Chamber of Commerce at Kannapo- 
lis with a large membership. 

There is a well equipped play- 
ground at each of the targe schools 
and one special playground, or ath- 
letic field owned by the Y. M. C. A. 
and equipped for baseball, basket- 
ball and tennis. 
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PANORAMA OF ORIGINAL SPINDALE DEVELOPMENT. (FOUR PLANTS HAVE BEEN ADDED SINCE THIS WAS MADE) 


The Tanner group of mills com- 
prise, nine manufacturing ¢nter- 
prises of various kinds and are 
among the most modern, up-Llo- 
date mills: in the country. Seven 
of them are located at Spindatie, a 
new and model industrial town of 
3,000 inhabitants, while the eighth 
and oldest one of the group is. lo- 


WATER TOWER WITH SPINDALE 
ELECTRIC SIGN 


cated in Rutherfordton, which is 
two miles from Spindale and ‘the 
ninth and largest. the. Henrietta 


mills, have plants. at 

C., <aroteen. 

Fails, S. €. 

These mills with their officers, are 
follows: 
ilenrietta 

llenrretta, N. 


Henrietta, N. 
and Cherokee 


Mills, CGaroleen, N. 
C., and Cherokee Falls, 
President, 8S. B. Tanner; see- 
retary, P. G. Blanchard: treasurer, 
Kk. S.. Tanner; general manager and 
superintendent, T. B. Stevenson. 
Capital, $3,500,000. 

Spencer Mills Company, pioneer 
of the Spindale group, founded in 
i916: S. B. Tanner, president: K. 8. 
Tonner, viee-president and 
| How ird, assistant treqs 
more, secv-etiryv; capi 


B 


sSpindale Mills CGoamoany: B 
Fanner, president: K. 8S. Tanner, 
vient and treasurer: B 


\liller, see-et eapital, S350. 000. 
Stonecutter Mills, Ine.: B. Tan- 
resident: Loveviace, vice 
“isurer: J. G. Cowan. dr. 


il. 


spinners Proeessinge © 


H. John 
Elmore 


dohnston, president: 


prestdent: 


freasurer; Tanner, secretary: 
Capital, S600200, 

The Ehmore Company: TPan- 
ner, president: S. Elmore. vies 
president and treasurer; Carl Hor 


enpitul, $150,000. 


The Horn Company: B. 


Tanner, 


president; Carl Horn, treasurer; G. 
B. Howard, secretary; capital, $40,- 
O00. 


Parsley and Tanner, Ine.: B. B. 
Doggett, president: J. s. Tanner, 


treasurer and manager: 3S. E. 
more, secretary; capital, $35,000. 
Cleghorn Mills, Rutherfordton: 8. 
B. Tanner, president; K. 8S. Tanner, 
secretary and treasurer: R. R. Flack, 


El- 


assistant treasurer; capital, $200,- 
Kenneth S. Tanner, the guiding. 


genius of-this mill group, with its 
progressive and prosperous eotton 
mills and allied industries, is a 
young business man, full of energy, 


initiative and enthusiasm. He.-is 
typical. young American financier, 
possessed of broad and democratic 
ideals, and keenly alive to the 
trend of the times. 


Mr. Tanner is a manufacturer “to 
the manner born” coming from a 
A family of cotton mill men on both 
sides of the house. His grandfather, 
J, S. Spencer, was one of the pio- 
neers in North Carolina cotton man- 
ufacturing, while his father, S. B. 
Tanner, one of North -Garolina’s 
most successful and prosperous tex- 
tile pioneers, having been the found- 
of the great mills at Henrietta 
ond Caroleen. 
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Group Mills 
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The tts men ify Mr 

steady nd rement has 
develo, ed into one of the most etii- 
cient men in his line. 

His. suceess as manager of’ the 


Kimore Company, a skein merceriz- 
ing company, led to the org nization 
of the Spinners’ Processing Com- 
pany, a much larger warp merceriz- 
ing plant. He thas demonstrated 
brains and energy can overcome the 
dithculties eneountered in new in- 
dustries. | 


Spindale is an. industrial town of 
great natural beauty and piectures- 
queness. The site is on high roll- 
ing land with a fine natural drain- 
age. There are many fine old for- 
est trees to add to their beauty and 
supply eodl shade to the picture, 
To the north lies a panorama of the 
heautiful South mountains, which 


a 
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4 
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Lik trees. 


The cottages ure all 
ue ‘very respect with from 
lo SIX rooms. each, equipped 
with eleetric hghts and waterworks. 
There is also attached to eath one a 
generous plot for the eulfivation of 
flowers and vegetables, 
A great many splendid improve- 
ments have been made in this vil- 
lage during the past three years, and 
new, modern and up-to-date cot- 
lages are constantly being erected. 
There is a handsome new school 
hutlding, built of briek, modern both 
s to design and equipment. This 
school is under the direction of the 
regular distriet school board. There 
is a nhine-months term of regula: 
public school work. Nine teachers, 
employed to instruct the four hun- 
dred pupils that are in regular at- 
lendanece, are paid by the publie 
school funds and special tax in the 


nedern ¢ 


INDUSTRIES AT SPINDALE 
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new high sehooi 


building is heing planned for earh 
ereehon 

the organization of the 
spindate sehool seven years ago, 
with an enrollment of about thirty- 
live or torty, it has been rapidly 
growing and enlarging each year. 


Kvery term sees two or three new 
teachers added to the faculty and 
an increased enrollment. Although 
the new building has been 
used only a term and a half, if is 
already too small. The auditorium 
over the Spindale store will be ufil- 
ized tor two or three grades: hegin- 
ning this week, and this will give 
more room m the main. sehool 
building. 

The first sehool held in Spindale 
was in 1917-18... There were two 
teachers and the enrollment varied 
from 25 to 35. The first school room 
was in the north wing. of the old 
Coxe House, now the Spindale Inn, 
but was moved before Christmas to 
the basement of the Spindale store. 
\ffer Christmas if was again moved 
to the reom over the Spindale Drug 
Company, The sixth grade was the 


school 


iught and three students 
‘re enrolled im this ehass. 
During the 1918-19 term there was 


west 


a primcipal and two assistants. The 
Hall over the .Spindale. store was 
used as.a school roam and about 
sixty or seventy students were en- 


rolled. The seventh grade was com- 
posed of four students, 

In 1919-20 a principal, assisted by 
three lady teachers, taught school in 
the old Welfare Building and in the 
Methodist church. The enrollment 
probably exceeded 125. 


The first session of the 1920-21 
school was taught in the Welfare 
building and the ehureh. At the 
first of the year 1921 the. school 


building was completed and put in 


use. The principal was assisted by 
three teachers. The ninth grade 
was the highest taught and was 


eoniposed of four students. The en- 
rollment for this term was between 
175 and. 200, 
school opened 
with bright 
pal was 
The enrollment 


the term was. 3: 


september, 1921, 
prospects. The princi- 
by six teachers. 
the beginning of 
The tenth grade 


assisted 
al 


it), 


CLEGHORN-SPINDALE GARDEN CLUB 


ate 
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was composed of eight students. 

Monday morning, September 4th, 
the Spindale school opened for the 
1922-23 term with the brightest 
prospects and under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances of any year 
of its history of five. The enroll- 
ment was 500 students. There was 
a principal with an assistant in 
charge of the high school and seven 
other teachers. The high school is 
composed of about forty students 
and all grades through the seventh 
are taught. Four students consti- 
tuted this year’s senior class. 

The 4923-24 session opened with 
an even larger student body and as 
each year goes by a more efficient 
school system is expected for the 
head men at Spindale are deeply 
interested in the education of the 
mill people, believing as they do 


INTERIOR VIEW OF STONECUTTER MILLS, SPINDALE, N. C. 


that education will develop the ef- 
ficiency needed at Spindale. 

The mill people are intensely in- 
terested in all religious affairs and 
many are actively engaged in the 
work of the churches and Sunday 
Schools. The Methodists have an 
attractive church of pleasing archi- 
tecture while the Presbyterians and 
Baptists expect to build splendid ed- 
ifices in the near future. There are 


three flourishing Sunday Schools, 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyte- 


rian. 


Athletics are encouraged and va- 
rious kinds of sports are found to 
be popular in the community; chief 
of these is baseball. There are al- 
ways good teams in the village and 
the games are hotly contested. Spin- 
dale has the honor and distinction 
in being in the Blue Ridge league, 


comprising six hustling towns: 
Shelby, Marion, Lenoir, Caroleen, 


Forest City and Spindale. 

Working conditions have had the 
most eareful consideration and no 
pains nor expense have been spared 
in making them as nearly perfect as 
possible. The mill buildings are of 
standard mill construction, built of 
brick and made as nearly fireproof 
as possible. The very best systems 
for humidification, ventilation and 
lighting as well as heating have been 
installed, and everything about the 
plants is kept in a spotless, sanitary 
condition... The operatives are a 
high class lot of workers, being 
mostly of thoroughbred Anglo-Sax- 
on stock, neat and clean, loyal to 
their mills and possessed of a fine 
intellyence which makes them very 
proficient and skillful workers. 


PICNIC GROUP AT SPINDALE 


SPINDALE MOTHERS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


It is remarkable how quickly the 
people who come from the moun- 
tains or small farms develop into 
skilled textile operatives. It would 
seem that they inherited textile 
skill from former generations of the 
Anglo-Saxon race who worked in 
the mills of Scotland and Ireland. 

The Spencer and Spindale mills 


are situated near the railway sta- 


tion and are located side by side. 
They are operated under identical- 
ly the same conditions. J. O. Wil-- 
liams is the able superintendent. 
Their equipment consists of nearly 
20,000 spindles which are driven by 
electricity and 225 persons are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of fine- 
combed yarns, warps, cones and 
tubes. 

The mills furnished the founda- 
tion for the Spindale community, it. 
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being the priginal .plan of K. S&S. 
Tanner to build and operate mills 
manufacturing fine combed yarns. 

The successful operation of the 
Spencer and Spindale Mulls. under 
Mr. Tanner’s management and the 
indications that he was a careful 
and progressive business man and 
manufacturer produced the backing 
that has developed other lines of 
textile manufacturing in the Spin- 
dale community. 

The Stonecutter plant represents 
the most advanced ideals of mill 
construction and efficiency, especial- 
ly in the matter of lighting, the walls 
appearing to be merely a succes- 
sion of glass windows. The Stone- 
cutter has 504 looms and employs 
325 persons in the manufacture of 
fancy ginghams. M. D. Haney is 
the popular superintendent. | 

The product of the Stonecutter 
Mills was a step in advance of most 
Southern mills. For many years 


ONE VIEW OF SPINNERS’ PROCESSING COMPANY OF SPINDALE, N. C. 


Southern mills have manufactured 
ordinary quality ginghams and some 
have made dress ginghams from 
ordinary yarns but the Stonecutter 
Mills were built to produce the 
finest quality of dress ginghams 
from combed yarns such as were 
being produced at the Spencer and 
Spindale Mills. 

The piece of dress ginghams now 
being produced by the Stonecutter 
Mills is not only beautiful in color 
and design but is so closely and 
smoothly woven that it feels like 
silk. The Stonecutter dress ging- 
hams not only compare favorably 
with the best made in New England 
but are pronounced by experts to be 
equal in texture and colors to the 
most popular of the imported dress 
ginghams. 

Only a few years ago it was said 
that the South could not manufac- 
ture such goods but under the 
splendid living conditions at Spin- 


SPINDALE SCHOOL COOKING CLASS 


dale and the careful training of the 
organization a class of weavers have 
been developed that are producing 
as fine a quality of goods as can be 
found anywhere. 

The Elmore Company has 125 per- 
sons employed, engaged in_ skein 
mercerizing, dyeing and bleaching. 
S. E. Elmore is treasurer and man- 
ager and W. R. Wells is the compe- 
tent superintendent. 

The Spinners Processing Com- 
pany has the very latest and most 
improved mercerizing maehinery 
and the quality of its work is ex- 
celled by none. G. A. Williams is 
the efficient superintendent of the 
plant. 

The Horn Company employs 35 
persons and makes rag rugs from 
hy-products of the associated mills, 
using 16 large looms. Roy Nanney 
is the energetic superintendent. 

This is a new line of textile work 
for the South but the beautiful rugs 


that they have produced have found 
a ready market and in this plant it 
is again proven that the mill oper- 


atives of this village can produce 


high quality goods of a character 
previously unknown to them. in 
other works, and faith in their 
ability and latent skill has been 
fully justified. 

Parsley and Tanner have 100 em- 
Dloyees working in the knitting mi): 
at Forest City and the finishing plant 
at Spindale. Mr. J. Spencer Tanner 
is the able young manager of this 
plant. 


They manufacture a very high 
grade of standard and. specialty 
hosiery and have been very success- 
ful. 

The Cleghorn Mills are located at 
Rutherfordton, N. C. They employ 
125 people and A. W. Young is the 
capable superintendent. Combed 
yarns, 30s to 50s, are the product 
of this mill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS AT SPINDALE 
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Many improvements. have been 
made in the Cleghorn village with- 
in the past two or three years. The 
houses were remodeted and repatit- 
ed and electric lights were instilled. 
New streets and rouds were built. 
A handsome, commodious communi- 
ty building was erected with a read- 
ing room; a library with a splendid 
collection of books, magazines, and 
daily papers; baths, social halls, do- 
mestic science rooms, dining room, 
kitchen, sewing rooms, and depart- 
ment devoted to public health. 

The welfare of the employees is 
given the utmost eonsideration and 
is regarded as being just us impor- 


tant as keeping the plant in good 
physical condition. 
At Spindale the various mills 


huilding 
concrete, 


have joint. offices in a 
which is erected of 


one Henrietta 


of the handsormest office hbutldings 
the seuth ire located 
bathrooms, ete, 

fhe Henrielia Mills Company, of 


which Mr. WK. Tanner: is 
have three ta piants located 
at Henrietta, N.C. Garoleen, 
and Cherokee Fatis, 

They have a total of 103,000 spin- 


ireas- 


dies and .2,269 looms which are 
operated on. sheeting,. drills and 
print eloths. 

The plants at Caroleen, N. C., and 


Henrietta, N. €., were built by 8.. B. 
Tanner, father of K. S. Tanner, and 
young Tanner was raised in the: mill 
eommunity at Caroleen. 
Under 3S. Lanner 
father-in-law, J. 3. 


and nis 
Speneer, the 


Mills prospered as. few 


SPINDALE MOTHERS’ CLUB 


CHILDREN AT SPINDALE, N. C. 


in those days. Phey 
drills and 
brand that was very 
Dopular in China and until Japanese 
competition came mto that market 


sheetings of a 


ulmost all of the Henrietta Mills 
goods were shipped there. 
The present officers of the Hen- 


rietta Mills are: 8S. B. Tanner, presi- 
dent: W. S. Forbes, Richmond, Va., 
chairman of Beard of Direetors; P. 
Blanchard, Riehmond, Va., secre- 
tarv; K. S. Tanner, treasurer: EK. 8. 
Tennent, Spartanburg, 5. C. 

intendent of the plants at Caroleen 
and Henrietta, with W. S. Moore as 
superintendent at Henrietta. 

T. M. Plonk ts assistant 
of the Cherokee Falls, S. C., plant 
with John FF, Seott, manager, and 
3.-L. Amick, superintendent. 

All three of the plants” of the 
Hemrietta Mills are loe ited. upon 


manager 


stevenson is general super-- 


sp-endid water powers and the vil- 
| ges are beautifully located in the 
rolling land around the mills.” 

The employees have come very 
largely from the surrounding cotn- 
try or from the nearby mountains 
and are noted for their sturdy and 
healthy appearance. Many of those 
who.came to Henrietta when Mr, 
Tanner was supervising the build- 
ing of the first mill and who assist- 
ed in starting up the first machinery 
still live at Henrietta or Caroteen. 


The children of the village have 
excellent educational advantages. 
The school building is modern, hav- 
ing been built by county funds sup- 
plemented largely by money | from 
the mills. Three competent teach- 
ers are employed and the children 
are regular in attendance. Churches 
have been built in the community 
hy the mills and contributions from 
the membe:s. Six sunday 


VETHODIST CHURCH AT SPINDALE 
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schools are helping to instill right 
principles into the children. Much 
“interest is manifested in this work 
by’ both old and young. The men 
the policy of the mills. The men 
who eontrol these mills believe in 
giving their operatives: a “square 
deal” every time. They appreciate 


the interest’ of their employees 
in the workings of the mills and 
they renlize how mueh an_inter- 
ested employee ean do toward 


keeping up a high standard of qual- 
ity ef goods produced. Beeause of 
this kindly treatment of their help 
‘he h ve earned thei confidence 

nd the ini 
fegethe for the suecess 


entire org 


hie 
fo mike -the 


ihe um 0. 


Then to e their children 
y 
ehicd e e ver 
d mole fine prog°ess in 
it 
f om the = mi! 
communities to finish hgh. schoo 
and fit themselves tor business in 
other walks of life. These go out 
into the world and eonduet them 


as to. wi 
the respect and admiration of their 


friencs and families. 


VIEWS FROM HENRIETTA MILLS, CAROLEEN, N. C. 
(1) COMMUNITY HOUSE; (2) BAPTIST CHURCH; (3) CAROLEEN HOME MAKING CENTER; (4) GIRLS’ CANNING CLUB; (5) MILL BAND 


The operatives make good wages, 
live well, dress well, and do. not 
save a great deal: There is a fine 
spirit of good fellowship and help- 
fulness throughout the entire eom- 
munity. 

The 


mainagement encourages 


sports of all kinds among the mill 
people, and have equipped a base- 
ball club with uniforms all the 
necessary equipment. This club is 
the pride of the village, and all the 
villagers are ardent fans. The ball 
giles which take place between the 


HENRIETTA BOY BAND 


mill teams and other nearby towns 
are the souree of much rivalry and 
interest, and are always largely at- 
tended. 

Music is a feature of muclr in- 
lerest among the operatives. There 
are two splendid brass bands, well 
equipped by the managementt. 


\ b rd adds eat deal to-a mill 
ommunity, for they not only enjoy 
he cegular coneerts but on special 
uniform. band 1s oa 
urce of much pride. 


The mills controlled by the Tan- 
e- jnte e@sts, perhaps better than 
y olhe -@ oup in the Seuth, show 


fex. ne m nutacture 


se tion can be diversified 
es® iaits an excetient 
mn ie of the variety of the goods 


is one of the greatest 
the istry and textile 
uthoritie thi the tuture 
«ef eotton minuleetur- 

-oulh must be alone lines 

ws well rep esetited in tlhe wade 
Pb md speeial 

ctured at- the. Tanner 

ef mills. The Tanner mter- 

this respect and 

shown that the South ean 
\ “pre ete omernufae- 

O.acts mace mM 


this country. 
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‘Spray, Leakswille and Draper, N. C., 
are a happy combination of mills 
and homes. We often think that if a 
town is not situated on the main 
line of a railroad that it does not 
have the same advantages as a town 
so situated, but after making a visit 
to these towns one can readily see 
that the main railroad traffic is 
composed of people who desire to 
come to Spray instead of leaving 
there. Indeed a gentleman com- 
plaining of the poor schedules de- 
clared that they were of little im- 
portance after all, because when one 
once went to Spray there was no 
desire to leave. The villages are all 
modern and up-to-date, complete in 
themselves, with postoffice, stores, 
markets, theaters, places of amuse- 
ment, churches, schools, libraries, 
laundries, cafes, restaurants. 

In the beginning the services of a 
landseape artist were employed to 
plan and build the villages. Much 
labor and thought were given to 
making them beautiful and pleasing 
as well as convenient and comfort- 
able. All streets and sidewalks are 
well paved, many shade _ trees, 
hedges and shrubs planted, and 
a spirit of civic pride has been cul- 
tivated by the inhabitants. The 
streets are brightly lighted by elec- 
tricity and there are water, lights 
and sewerage in all the cottages. The 
homes are most attractive, conveni- 
ent and comfortable, with many 
built-in cabinets, closets, screens, 
cool porches, excellent plumbing. 
baths, toilets, kitchen sinks, and as 
complete im every way as city 
homes. Many bright flowers and 


green lawns enhance the beauty of 
the places and make them more 
home-like in appearance. Nice veg- 
etables are raised in the garden plot 
that goes with each cottage. 

A sanitary officer is employed in 
each village to see that everything 
is kept spick and span. All garbage 
is hauled away at no expense to the 
inhabitants. There are no mosqui- 
toes and few flies. 

There are a number of boarding 
homes for the unmarried operatives 
—the Betty Fields Home for girls at 
Leaksville is a popular place for 
those girls employed in the mills; 
the Carolina Home for office work- 
ers and school teachers, young men 
and women; the River View Home 
for boys and girls, mill operatives, 
are among the most beautiful. These 


homes may be described as magnifi- 
cent residences in appearance. In 
reality they are a combination of 
dormitory, hotel and club house 
with all the modern conveniences 


and appointments to be found in 
such up-to-date and modernly 
equipped places. Heat, electric 


lights, hot and cold water, tub and 
shower baths, toilets, lavatories, in- 
dividual — beds, reading rooms, 
pianos, victrolas, beautiful, substan- 
tial furniture, harmonizing draper- 
ies, plants, pictures, and many other 
features that are included in. the 
home-like atmosphere of the houses. 
These homes were erected by the 
Marshall Field interests—that _ is, 
the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 


Mills. These homes are all in charge 
of responsible matrons, women of 


DRAPER Y. M. C. A. 


culture and refinement, capable of 
acting as hostesses and conducting 


the homes in a creditable manner. 


It is not a drain on any one’s im- 
agination to realize that this is an 
ideal community. The excellent 
working conditions that obtain in 
the mills will compare most favor- 
ably with those of any other mills 
in the entire textile world. It is said 
in commercial circles that “a satis- 
fied customer is the best advertise- 
ment.” At Spray to this statement 
is added “a satisfied employee is 
equally as good an advertisement.” 


The welfare work of these mills 
is conducted as a separate and dis- 
tinct department of the mill activi- 
ties. It is readily seen that these 
mills appreciate the role that rec- 
reation and diversion plays in kin- 
dling the spirit and morale of its 
employees. 


The welfare department is direct- 
ed by Mr. W. B. Weaver, who has 
been at the head of this work for 
several years. This department 
organized about twelve years ago. It 
includes the workers and their fam- 
ilies of the mills at Spray, Draper 
and Leaksville, N. C., all three being 
situated very close together. From 
the very day this work was organ- 
ized it has been co-operative be- 
tween the various. mill interes{s |o- 
cated at these points. The combined 
population of the three towns is 
15,000 or more. The entire com- 
munity is wide awake and actively 
progressive. Everybody works, it is 
in the air—this spirit to put some- 
thing. over, to do something, the 
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place is teeming with energy and 


enthusiasm. The cost of this wel- 
fare work is considered a most 
necessary and legitimate expense 


and is apportioned among the va- 
rious mills of the three towns ac- 
cording to the number of their em- 
ployees, and there is no limit sct for 
the department of welfare and 
health, they use their own judgment 
and are untiring in their efforts lt» 
procure the best ideas and newest 
methods that will be of assistance 
and help to the operatives and their 
families. 

The work of the Spray welfare 
department is made to conform to 
certain well defined principles and 
is carried out with a definite object 
in view. The raw material with 
which it works is human nature and 
the products obtained are health, 
happiness and contentment. To bal- 
ance work with recreation, to pro- 
vide every opportunity for useful 
study, to develop the mind as well 
as the body, are some of the objecis 
for which it strives. It seeks to 
surround those who work with the 


things that keep life from being so 


narrow and monotonous and to en- 
eourage every form of self-im- 
provement. 

All the inhabitants of the Leaks- 
ville-Spray-Draper communities are 
of all-American stock and speak 
only the. English language. This fact 
alone is worth a great deal to any 
industry, whether large or small. 
There is a certain unspoken sym- 
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pathetic understanding existing be- 
tween labor and capital that cannot 
possibly be found in a factory where 
rules and regulations must be print- 
ed in a half dozen different lan- 
guages so the operatives may un- 
derstand what is required of them. 
These pure-bred Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple at the Leaksville-Spray mills are 
proud, law-abiding set of American 
people, apt and intelligent, who re- 
spond readily to a sincere friendly 
interest; but, because of this proud 
sensitiveness they must be handled 
with delicacy and tact in order to 
get the best results. 

Most of these people are natives 


AND SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS, AT SPRAY, N. C. 


of the Carolinas, a’ from 
the immediate 

never worked in 
Their lives are far easier today than 
when they first came from their 
little farms or tenement houses on 
larger farms, where they worked 
from daylight to dark in the fields 
and lived so poorly, undernourished, 
with few comforts of life, and very 
little ready cash. The workers 
have a pleasant environment and 
are healthy and comfortable, with 
good wages, good homes, 
clothes, good friends and far more 
of the pleasures, comforts and lux- 
uries of life than they ever dreamed 


majority 
vicinity, having 
any other mills. 
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good | 


of possessing, to say nothing of the 
marvelous improvement in their 
educational, social and religious ad- 
vantages. It would be hard indeed 
to make many of these operatives 
realize that they are the same per- 
sons should they be presented with 
photographs of themselves when 
they first came. into the communi- 
ties, so much have they changed in 
appearance and ideas. Being apt 
and intelligent, it did not take them 
long to catch on to the workings of 
the mills, under the taetful and pa- 
tient direction of the instructors in 


the mills, and today numbers of 
them are very skillful and most ef- 
ficient. 


The Leaksville-Spray~Draper wel- 
fare department is perfectly cog- 
nizant of this fact and are bending « 
every effort to provide the most 
modern, up-to-date schools for the 
children in their communities. Only 
the most competent, capable teach- 
ers are employed and the curricu- 
lum maintained is very high. There 
is a modern school building, well 
»quipped with the most approved 
type of apparatus for the develop- 
ment of the finest graded school 
work in each village. The Central 
High School is a magnificent build- 
ing, far above the average of schools 
to be found in towns of much larger 
population than the three. villages 
combined. A competent corps of 
leachers instruct the children so 
thoroughly that they have no trou- 
ble in entering the State University 
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o- colleges, or any other institution 
-f higher learning. 

The school buildings. have the 
finest systems of heating, ventilat- 
ing and lighting; steam heat, sani- 


tary drinking mountains, modern have been obtained in this depart- 


plumbing, sewerage, shower baths, 
lockers for both boys and girls in 
connection with each room, gym- 
nasium, and a splendidly equipped 
auditorium are features worthy of 
mention. The auditorium contains 
a large stage with modern lighting 
effeets, scenery, asbestos curtain, 
dressing. rooms, etc. Comfortable 
seats are provided. These audito- 
riums in the various schools are 
used for closing exercises, school 
entertainments, amateur plays, pa- 
rent-tercher meetings and many 
social affairs. 

In the Leaksville-Spray-Draper 
schocls there are many vocational 
classes, both boys and. girls. are 
given an opportunity. to find out 
what their talent is and to develop 
and cultivate if. The Carolina Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills Company has 
maintained since 1919 a well estab- 
lished educational department for 
adults, with a paid. educational. di- 
rector in charge. Through this de- 
pirtment there has been put on 
eclosses for foremen in small groups 

well es the larger units studying 
usivess training and modern pro- 
duetion. One of the higgest fe. 
tures of the department has been 
its night school program, The mul 
have put on, through their educ 

( tment, s me fifteen to 
tweuaty night .seloul. classes eaeh 
year with an enrollment as bigh as 


A system of training has been 


work has been directed in a strietly 


The. problem 


and the attendance has heen large. 
The mills believe that education of 


are particularily interested: 


ND WOOLEN MILLS, AT LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


in the yoentional side of education. 


The voeational elass. rooms. are 


(thoroughly equipped in every de- 
partment and the imstructors. are 
competent and capable. 

Good work. is done under the 
auspices of the Y. M. @. A. The 
main Y¥. M. A. and community 
huilding at Spray contaims gymnas- 
ium, bowling alleys, barber shop, 
fub and shower baths, swimming 
pool with individual lockers, educa- 
tional class rooms for night classes, 
reading rooms where current num- 
hers of the best magazines are ‘to 
be found on file along with the daily 


LEAKSVILLE Y. M. C. A. 


papers, high-class fiction and excel- 
‘cul reference books. A motion pic- 
ture hall, equipped with the very 
finest kind of sereen and machines, 
a model grill room and cafeteria 
where the best quality of food is 
served the workers at the lowest 
possible east. Club rooms for wo- 
men and girls with a trained worker 
of pleasing personality is in charge, 
ready with kindly assistance and 
tactful advice for those who need it. 
A boys’ department complete with 
new, modern equipment equal to 
that to be found in a much larger 
Y. M. @.:A,. 1s -a most attractive 
place for the youth of the com- 
munity. 

North Spray is a branch of Spray 
and has its own community building 
complete im all details. This is 
merated by the Marshall Field in- 
e-ests to reach employees of the 
“pray Woolen Mill and Rhode Is- 
land Mill. The work done here is 
fhe as in other communities 
(ho ugh not sso large. 

\ handsome building at Draper is 
he dquarters for the Y¥.°M. C. A. 
ark. All the features in- 

uced in the Y. M. C. A. building at 

y are in the 
b ullding. The large cafeteria stovs 
o en all night in order to serve the 
erotives working night. 
beaksvitie ¥o™M. CA hws ineor- 
no oted all the best features of the 
Spry and Draper building, as it is 
the last one to be built. This “Y” 
erves the onverotives cf the Athena 
hnittivng Mill, Athens 
and Weaiwell Bedspread Mill. 
The personnel of the Y. M. C. A. 
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is made up of a group of earnest, 
Christian men and women, trained 
personality, intensely interested in 
their work and their people, untir- 
ing in their efforts to reach and help 
them. There are weekly conferences 
of all the secretaries for the discus- 
sion and working out of. various 
problems and difficulties which 
arise in the work, as well as for the 
development of plans for future. 
Domestic science classes are 
taught in all the different commu- 
nity houses, well as inthe 
schools, and many women and 
vouvg girls are instructed in useful 
ts na way thit will enable them 
fo m te hetter homes and provide 
m re healthful food for their fimi- 


lies 


as 


Athletics are greatly encouraged. 
Field Day events take place at the 


C unty Pienie grounds near the 
vil. ges Each village has its own 


teoems basketball, tennis, football. 
baseball and other outdoor sports. 
Both men and women are active in 
athieties and many spirited contests 
in all kinds of sports are the source 
of greit interest and enthusiasm in 
fhe communities. 

CG mmunity musi¢e is perhaps one 
af 
lhe welfare department at Spray. 
Prot. O. A. Kireheis is at the head 
of this department: a man of un- 
usual ability and talent, thoroughly 
capable of directing and teaching 
He has been most successful in de- 
veloping the latent talent of the 


secretaries, of pleasing 


the best developed activities of 


communities. There are bands, glee 
clubs, choral societies, orchestras, 
community singing, pageants, guitar 
clubs, and numerous other musical 
organizations which have been most 
successfully developed. There are 
three bands under the direction of 
their own individual leaders. These 
lenders having been chosen because 
of their talent and knowledge. Fre- 
quenily all three are combined in 
one splendid band for speeia!l ocea- 
sions. Often they are insited§ by 
neighboring cities to give entertain- 
ments. In order that these hands 
m°y he kept up to their full 
f-ergth at all times, Prof. Kireheis 
numbe” of boys’ bands eoni- 
osed of boys from 10 to 17 vears 
of ge, which he is training fo piny 
all kinds of musical instruments, as 
be hoes a very versatile musical edu- 

tion and is able to teach every- 
‘hirg. These boys’ bands T°-equently 
give delightful coneerts ana cnter- 


foimments for the communities. 
B th boys and men take a great 


deal of pride in these org inizations 
and are interested in the study of 
music. 


There isa fine large elass m vio- 


lim. A splendid symphony orches- 
lca has been developed. Many of 
‘he members are really very tal- 
ected and MWhghly aecomplished. 


These musical organizations play ail 
fyoes of music, ballads, poputar 
“operatic: selections, majestic 
mirches, overtures and concerts. 


There are two Ladies’ Glee Clubs 
fifteen 


of members each. These 


mirehes played 


glee clubs sing and play on mando- 
lins, guitars and ukeleles, give read- 
ings, pantomimes, ete. There 
Hawatian guitar clubs and. fiddlers’ 
conventions where all kinds of tunes 
are played. Mouth Harp Clubs, with 
fifteen and twenty members, give 
most unusual and popular concerts, 
the musie ineluding simple folk 
songs, ballads, and even military 
by Sousa’s Band, 
Two male quartettes in the com- 
munity take definite and acetive 
in all community programs. 
Besides these there is a Choral So- 
ciety, composed of several hundred 

embers, which cantatns, 
ight operas. ete. 


narts 


sings 


Kk ch morning the children of. (he 
‘hoo's unite in big ehildren sings, 
of 


five to six hundred. 
They are tought to sing all types 
f songs. Frequently they unite 


with the adult groups and sing 
Naturally, to carry out this pro- 
eram of community music it re- 
quires a great deal of org vnization 
and executive ability. The eareful 
selection of instruments and the tu- 
foring of so many different individ- 
unlities an enormous amount. of 
time, fact and hard werk. Prof. 
hirecheis is doing a marvelous work. 
Another notable feature of the 
work being done in the matter 
leaching traming and developing 
the operatives so that they may he- 


come intelligent eitizens. able to 
think and act independently is the 


organization in September, 
the Carolina 


1920. of 
Co-operative Couneil, 


OL, 


the foremen’s organization of the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Millis 
are -Company. This council was the 


outcome of a very successful course 
in business training. If has contin- 
ued with a great deal of success up 
to the present time and opened 
again for the year’s work in Sep- 
tember. 

The council consists of managers, 
superintendents, foremen and loom 
fixers in all the mills. There is 
ulways a spirit of co-operation and 
of frankness shown in the meetings 
and a great deal of good is. being 
accomplished in these meetings. 

This organization calls for at least 
eight meetings during the year, in- 


cluding two social meetings which 
consist of an annual banquet atl 


Christmas and a big pienic in the 
summer time. At the regular meet- 
ings there is always business’ to be 
transacted, and, generally, there is 
an Outside speaker who talks on 
same technical or inspirational sub- 


ject. For the past year the council 
has developed this technical idea 
and had more discussion, and the 
same idea is to be followed iv the 
present year. 

The suecess that has attendee 
efforts of the Welfare Depa:'. 
is fine evidence that the werk 
not been misdirected, nor must anys 


thing the Leaksville-Spray-Drape: 
Welfare Department confused 
with charity. Help those who will 
help themselves is the fundamental 
iden in the development the 
work, 


he 
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The Brookside Gotfin Mills are 
the largest and most pregressive 
textile mills loeated at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and one of the finest ‘cotton 
mills in the entire State. 

From the very beginning of their 
career, the Brookside Mills have 
been very successful and there. has 
been a continual growth and devel- 
opment which is evidence of the 
sound judgment and splendid exec- 
utive ability of those gentlemen 
who are at the head of the great 
enterprise. There has been no 
change in executives for a number 
of years. James Maynard is presi- 
dent; Lyman W. Gale, of Boston, 
Mass., secretary. and treasurer; L. 
H. Brown, general superintendent; 
H. G. Coe, assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Maynard, president of the 
Brookside Mills, comes from a long 
line of ancestors who have been 
prominently connected with the his- 
tory of the State of Tennessee, and 
the name is synonomous with prog- 
ress and prosperity. Mr. Maynard 
has not fallen short in keeping up 
the reputation of the name. He is 
a big, brainy man, keen financier, 
intensely interested in his great in- 
dustrial organization not only from 
the standpoint of a money making 
proposition but equally as much 
from the fact that he has such a 
wonderful opportunity to do big 
things for his fellow man. In giv- 
ing the people who come from the 
mountain section and surrounding 
country into his mill an opportunity 
(o work no harder than they dia 
before coming to the mills, but 
where they their work with 
much more comfort and are paid 
excellent wages that enable them to 
live far better than ever before. he 
does not feel that his. responsibilty 
has ceased. He manifests an inter- 
est in their personal affairs, and is 
alreadys ready to aid them in any 
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way possible, whether it be in the 
giving of good advice or in a finan- 
cial way. | 

The magnificent plant, a cut of 
which appears in connection with 
this article, speaks for itself as to 
the kind of buildings, and the man- 
ner in which they are kept, though 
many features which unite to make 
the. environment pleasant are not 
shown in the picture. The buildings 
are of eoncrete and brick, practi- 
cally fireproof. They are kept 
strictly up-to-date in every respect, 


conditions inside and out are looked - 


after with the greatest care. The 
buildings are exceptionally well 
lighted, the ventilation could not be 
more perfect and the plant is kept 
scrupulously clean and sanitary. It 
has all conveniences such as sewer- 
age, and sanitary drinking fountains 
to hake the working conditions 
healthful and comfortable. 

The machinery consists of 11,668 
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twisting and 82,408 spinning spindles 
and 2.905 looms varying in width 
from 32 inches to 72 inches, many 
having been built especially for 
their work. They also have 242 
cards. A large variety of corduroys, 
ducks and grey specialties are man- 
ufactured. 

One thousand and five hundred 
operatives work in the daytime at 
the Brookside Cotton Mills and 300 
are employed at night to manage 
the 20,000 spindles which are in 
operation at night. , 

The man whose ability and en- 
ergy has been largely instrumental 
in piloting this company along its 
phenomenal road to success is Mr: 
L.. H. Brown, one of the most expert 
and versatile textile men in the en- 
tire South. Mr. Brown has a won- 
derful knowledge of fancy weaves: 
indeed it may be said that this line 
is his hobby. He is also an inventor 
of several devices and methods for 
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the handling of difficult weaves. He. | 


is looked upon as an authority in all 
textile matters. Besides all these 
things, Mr. Brown is thoroughly hu- 
man and keenly interested in his 
operatives. He appreciates the im- 
portant part the contented operative 
is in any great industry and he is 
heartily in sympathy with Mr. May- 
nard’s ideas of developing his mills 
toward higher ideals. 

He assured the visitor that “we 
are just about as happy and healthy 
#s any people we know of, and, con- 
fidentially, we happen to know a 
great many people who envy us in 
both respects. We pay good wages 
and have plenty of good help and 
treat our operatives as we would 
like to be treated.” 

One of the big assets of the tex- 
tile industry in the South is. the 
splendid class of labor with which 
they have been supplied. Unlike the 
New England mills, where there are 
so many foreigners that the rules 
and regulations have to be printed 
in several different languages and 
tacked upon the walls for them to 
read, the mill operatives of the 
South are of pure bred, all-Ameri- 
can stock and speak only the Eng- 
lish language. | 

At the Brookside 
dition is true. Most of the opera- 
tives have come direct from the 
country and mountain sections of 
the State into the mill community 
nnd have brought with them the 
conditions and characteristies of the 
mountain people. The operatives at 


Mills: this con- 


the Brookside Mills retleet their 
working and living conditions — in 
their bright faces, good coloring, 


quick, elastic step and well nour- 


ished bodies. They are animated, 
well dressed, intelligent men and 
women who are not only expert 


operatives interested in their work 
bul they are interested in current 
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events of the day, local and civic 
affairs. | 

The management does not main- 
tain many houses in their mill vil- 
lage from tue fact that most of their 
operatives, after being with the 
mills long enough to get settled pre- 
fer to buy homes for themselves. 
They live in every ward in Knox- 
ville and are recognized as desirable 
citizens. Many hundreds of them 
own their homes and take great 
interest in keeping them in good 
repair and beautifying them. . The 
management does maintain 44 
houses in their little village which 
has a population of approximately 
150 people. These houses are neat, 
attractive cottages of three, four 
and five rooms each, having such 
city conveniences as lights, water, 
sewerage, baths, etc. They are kept 
in good repair and the inhabitants 
take pride in keeping their premises 
neat. and sanitary. There are flower 
beds and shrubbery around ‘the cot- 
tages. These do much to enhance 
the beauty of the surroundings and 
show that the operatives have a 
love for the beautiful in their souls. 
Indeed, cotton mill operatives are 
no different from other people in 
the world. They are not just “a 
class,” they have pride, they have 
aspirations, they have all the finer 
qualities of the best people of the 
world at large. The only difference 
is they have not had an opportunity 
lo develop these traits, They have 
an occupation that is distinctive, 
but not degrading, is not destruc. 
tive of human life or energy. 
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In few industries is. ambition 
given a fuller opportunity than in 
the Southern cotton mills. 

From the time a boy begins as a 
doffer he dreams of the day when 
he will be superintendent. It is 
possible for any bright, industrious 
boy to advance step by step until 
he becomes a superintendent, and 
the vast majority of superintendents 
began as doffer boys or in some sim- 
ilar lowly position. These boys who 
have grown up into superintendents 
and other high officials have, in 
most instances, found time to ac- 
quire a well balanced education as 
well as a thorough knowledge of the 
textile business. In the Brookside 
Mills the management is ambitious 
for their operatives and lose no 
opportunity to help those who are 
anxious to climb higher than the 
common rank and file of the mill 
work. Heads of departments, over- 
seers, foremen, and many other po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility 
about the mills are filled by men 
who have worked themselves up 
through their untiring energies and 
sympathetic encouragement of the 
management. 

As stated above, the operatives 
employed at the Brookside Mills live 
in every ward of Knoxville and are 
considered desirable citizens. 
urally they are entitled to all the 
privileges of citizenship and are 
eagerly taking advantage of the 
splendid educational faeilities of the 
great city. While a small number of 
the older operatives may be illiter- 
ate, if is very rare to find younger 
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ones who are uneducated. In faet, 
a great many of the operatives have 
come into the mills for employment 
in order to have the opportunity of 
giving their children educations. 
The management encourages them 
ing doing this, for, even though the 
children come later to work in the 
mills beside their parents, it. has 
been demonstrated beyond question 
that the most. skillful, efficient oper- 
atives are those who have had op- 
portunities for education. 


The children from the mill fami-— 


lies feel no embarrassment in going 
to school along with those from 
other families in the city. The mill 
children are just as bright, intelli- 
gent, and full of life as those from 
any other section, and are just as 
apt to make good records in their 
school work. Frequently the chil- 
dren’ of mill operatives go through 
the higher grades of school and fit 
themselves for positions of respon- 
sibility and trust in other walks of 
life and often become suceessful 
business men and leading citizens. 
The cotton mills have been an enor- 
mous factor in the emancipation of 
the poorer class of people in the 
South in giving them steady em- 
ployment and opportunities for ad- 
vancement and development, 
Welfare work has in recent years 
become a well recognized feature of 


the eotton mills of the South. It 
has, of course, its humanitarian 
side; but looked on fr6m a eold- 


blooded business proposition it has 
been found that dollars invested in 
such work yields handsome returns. 


Welfare work is today considered 
as part of the legitimate expense of 
operating a cotton mill, and the. 
mill manager who is opposed to 
welfare work is looked upon as un- 
safe and behind the times. 


There is no question about the 
best class of operatives going to the 
mills where they will have best 
working conditions, best educational 
facilities for their children and best 
social and religious advantages. 

At the Brookside Mills the wel- 
fare work is in charge of a trained 
worker who is both competent and 
tactful. Besides the worker em- 
ployed by the mills, there is a good 
deal of work done by welfare 
workers employed by the city. 
Splendid results have been obtained 
from efforts in this work, and the 
management is always interested in 
any movement that will promote 
the pleasure and improvement of 
their people. 


{t has not been necessary for the 
company to build schools and 
churches for their people for these 
are provided by the city and built 
by taxation to which the company 
pays its share. There always 
plenty. doing in the way of amuse- 
ment and entertainment within the 
reach and means of the operatives. 
But they also have their own clubs, 
societies and socials. The manage- 
ment encourages sports of all kinds: 
there is a fine baseball team and a 
good diamond. Perhaps the organi- 
zation in which the management 
and operatives take the greatest 
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band 
eratives at 


pride is the splendid 


oso ot lifiyv (7! 


(he mills. The minagement has 
provided the equipment. for this 


bind and declare it is the very finest 
in the whole. eity. 


The. health of the operatives is 
exceltent, They are all insured, The 
mills employ a physicinun and traim- 
ed nurse for the benefit of their 
en 


There are pretty playgrounds es- 
[rbhished near the mills:for the use 
of the children. -These playgrounds 

e equipped with all kinds of play 
apparatus. for the pleasure and 
amusement of the children, and at 
fhe syme time help to develop them 
into strong, robust youngsters. The 
ond the city work shoulder to 


in oH these -things. 
he tives are interested in 
irs-and are frequentiv 
ehive ehurch work: they 
O hesitaney in mixing and 
ini with the other eitizens of 


fhe town-in the ehurehes. The man- 


gecment thinks this is very 


efter fom the oneratives thon trving 
seg cgite them in churches of 
own. 


meme of the operatives at. the 
Brookside Mills linve heen with the 
company long as thitly vers 


thirty VOR 


aver oF er cent have heen in 


beom ten fo 


Tims, in proof positive of 
Lhe tive treatment wipeh“thew 
eeive 19 the mills. Hf they We} 

re feotly itished and eontented 

uld be po- trouble: to find -em 
Pept im ather malls 


AN ds ond greet 
of the greit State of Tennessee. \ 
hig, progressive manufacturing and 


, 
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wholesale center whith offers in- 
pumerable advantages to all its 
dhike, whether they be rch or 


poor. Living is net only pleasant in 
the delightful ¢chmate of the city 
but unusually cheap. Because of 


excellent shipping facilities by both 


rail and water, commodities of: all 
sinds are most. reasonable, espe- 
Clally 1s this true of foodstuffs. 


(xreat quantities of fine’ vegetables, 
butter, eggs, chickens, fruits and all 
'inds of produce. come into the eity 
loom little towns along the banks of 
the big, muddy,” Tennessee; fresh 
and delicious; and at priées within 
evch of the 
Fuel is also very cheap, rents are 


individual. 


wonderful 
libraries, 
kinds: all these 


There are 
fine churches, 
musements of all 


schools, 


wvdvantages, as well as others, are 
offered the people who come into 


the Brookside Mills. 

The large bind 
operatives at the Brookside Mills, 
which has already been referred to 
in this article, has made a great 
reputation in Knoxville. It has fur- 
nished music for many. oec¢easions 
over a long term of years and each 
appearanee of the band has always 
called forth-a egreaf deal of favoer- 
able comment from those who were 
fortunate eneugh to hear the mill 
Inusicians play. In addition toe the 
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composed of 
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which 


line music this band fur- 
nishes, it has also been instrumen- 
fal in showing the people of Knox- 
ville and vicinity that the mill em- 
ployees are as talented and as quick 
to learn as people in other walks of 
life. The reputation that the band 
enjoys reflects much credit upon the 
members, the other employees -and 
upon the mill company. 


The pictures of the municipal 
buildings at Knoxville that accom- 
pany this article are presented to 
give an idea of the size and progress 
of the city. 


It has been very frequently said 
that the cotton mills located in the 
larger cities operate at a disadvan- 
tage and that they cannot build up 
and hold as efficient an organization 
as the mills that are located in the 
smaller towns and rural communi- 
ties. It has been pointed out that 
the varied attractions of the larger 
cities and the faet that they afford 
so” many other opportunrties -for 
employment, have a tendency to 
draw the workers away from mill 
employment. This argument cer- 
faintly dees not apply to the Brook- 
side Mills. These mills have always 
been able to secure and maintain a 
full foree of competent employees. 
This reeord is directly eontrary to 
the theory that where mill employ- 
are so situated that they ean 
leave. the mill. to. take up ether 
work, they will desert the mills for 
other oecupations. ft proves 
that the mill employees are able to 
earn as high a wage as-that previul- 
ing in other industries and that a 
good cotton mill can secure an effi- 
cient force of employees in compe- 
the 
ithe larger cities. 
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The Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany was established in 1902 by 
Benjamin Russell, who is still presi- 
dent and the guiding genius of the 
organization. There has been no 
change in the management since the 
mills were founded. T. C. Russell is 
treasurer; H. A. Thornton, superin- 
tendent of knitting, and I, J. Chap- 
pelle, superintendent of. spinning. 

The Russell group of mills has at 
this time 51,408 spindles and a capi- 
tal and surplus of around $2,500,000. 
They also operate approximately 
100 knitting machines and 100 sew- 
ing machines, as well as a number 
of laee and braid machines which 
are used to make the lace and braid 
used on.the underwear which is 
manufactured in the underwear de- 
partment. The Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company operate its own 
bleachery, ‘bleaching and dyeing all 
of their yarn and products. They 
make all of the paper and wooden 
boxes used in packing and shipping 
their products. Thus it may be 
seen the plant is complete in every 
respect and gives employment to a 
very large number of persons, 

The Russells have left their in- 
delible mark of executive ability, 


business 
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RUSSELL MILL BAND, 


judgment ‘and progressive 
ideas on the entire group of mills 
that comprise the Russell Manufac- 
luring Company. Untiring in their 
efforts to build up the great organi- 
zation, ambitious for the reputation 
of both their products and the class 
of help they employ, they have de- 
voted untold time and means to the 
development of the human element 
of their mills as well as to the high 
standard of goods manufactured. 

The products of the Russell Man- 
ufacturing Company include hosiery 
yarns, underwear yarns and under- 
wear. | 

In every one of the Russell group 
of mills the management has taken 
especial pains to make working con- 
ditions healthful and _ pleasant. 
Thoughtfulness for the comfort and 
convenience of the operative is 
manifested everywhere. The equip- 
ment is of up-to-date type. 

A noteworthy policy of the man- 
agement is that of assisting those 
operatives who are ambitious to 
rise above the common rank and 
file of the mill work. Such persons 
are given every encouragement and 
are promoted to places of responsi- 
bility and trust as fast as they 
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merit it. From this class the heads 
of departments, overseers. office 
farce, are drawn. Thus it may be 
seen there is an incentive for those 
who are intelligent and ambitious. 
The Russell Mill village is a model 
in every respect, a little town com- 
plete in itself. Beautifully located 
and caréfully developed, it would be 
hard'to find a prettier little place 


Streets are graded, sidewalks im- 
proved, trees planted, flowers and 


shrubbery around the mills and in 
the village, all unite in enhancing 
the natural beauty. Five hundred 
well built, modern cottages and 
bungalows have been provided for 
the operatives. These cottages con- 
tain all modern conveniences such 
as plenty of built-in cabinets, clos- 
ets, porches, screened windows, wa- 
ler, sewerage, baths, kitchen sinks, 


electric lights, making them com- 
fortable and desirable. They are 
kept in perfect condition,’ well 


painted inside and out, with plas- 
tered walls and good hardware. 
Education is considered of the ut- 
most importance in the village. The 
mills have built splendid school 
buildings and there is an attend- 
ance of approximately 350 children 
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in the schools. The 
not only built, but 
schools, as 
There is 
adults. 


management 
maintams the 
well as the ehurches. 
also a night. school for 


Each church has a good Sunday 
school and the people of the com- 
munity are greatly interested in the 
work of the churches. 

The mills have built their 
water and sewerage system. 
have their. own hospital, fully 
equipped in every respect. A.laun- 
dry owned by the mills is operated 
on a cost basis for the benefit of the 
help. 


OWT) 
They 


Sports of all 


kinds are encour- 
aged; there are fine athletic fields 
and baseball diamond. Parks, play- 


grounds, equipped with all kinds of 
play apparatus for children, and 
splendid swimming pools have been 
provided for the pleasure of the 
mill people. A brass band of forty 
pieces, equipped by the manage- 
ment and directed by a paid pro- 
fessional leader, is the pride of -the 
community and affords a great deal 
ef pleasure by rendering delightful 
selections in the parks and on va- 
rious public occasions, 
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Gossett Group Mills 


Brogon Mills, Anderson, South Carolina 

“ROMANE AND SALUDA FLANNELS”’—LADLASSIE CLOTH | 
Woodward-Baldwin Co., Selling Agents, New York City os 


Jas. P. Gossett, Pres.-Treas. 


Williamston Mills, Williamston, South Carolina 


WIDE PRINT CLOTHS 
Woodward-Baldwin Co., Selling Agents, New York 
Jas. P. Gossett, Pres. 
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Gossett Group Mills 


Toxaway Mills, Anderson, South Carolina 


WIDE AND NARROW PRINT CLOTHS 
Woodward-Baldwin Co., Selling Agents, New York City 


Jas. P. Gossett, Pres. 
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Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, South Carolina 
WIDE PRINT CLOTHS 


William-Whitman Co., Inc., Selling Agents, New York- Boston 


Jas. P. Gossett, Pres. 
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The beautiful little city of Mar- 
ion, N. G., in the Western part. of 
the state has a very delightful cli- 
mate, splendid shipping facilities, 
being a railway junction point, and 
is an ideal location for any kind. of 
manufacturing plant. Many facto- 
ries have been attracted by the 
natural advantages offered and the 
splendid public spirit of progres- 
siveness that dominates the little 
city. | 

One of the largest and most pro- 
gressive factories at Marion is the 
splendid textile plant of the Mar- 
jon Manufacturing Co. If one will 
note the substantial, modern build- 
ings ,which are of the daylight 
type, of the company, and the ya- 
rious beautiful views showing the 
village, cottages, schools, churches, 
street scenes and highways in con- 
nection with the mills, all of which 
are shown in the accompanying 
cuts on these pages it will be an 
easy matter to understand why 
Marion: is proud of such an indus- 
try. 


These mills were founded in 1909, 
built three stories, of brick, mod- 
ern mill construction, with numer- 
ous windows, thus imsuring an 
abundance of fresh air and light. 
The plant, is very complete in every 
respect, much time and money has 
been spent in securing the best pos- 
sible working conditions for the 
comfort and health of the opera- 
tives as well as the most efficient 
production. The equipment con- 
sists of 35,840 spindles and 840 
looms which, from time to time, as 
deemed necessary are replaced and 
renewed thereby keeping all the 
machinery modern and up-to-date. 
The products of the mills are 38 1-2 
64 x 60, 5.35 print cloth. The qual- 
ity of the products are so superior 
that the goods are always popular 
in the markets. 


The Marion Manufacturing Co., 
has a capital stock of $625,000. 
The officers of the company are 


Reginald W. Baldwin, president and 
treasurer; W. .Wall,. vice. presi- 
dent; Sam L. Copeland, secretary, 
and A. F. Hunt, superintendent. 
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These gentlemen are widely known 
in the textile world as men of splen- 
did executive ability broad 
progressive ideas. Since they have 
taken over the mills many improve- 
ments and changes have been made 
looking to the betterment of both 
working conditions in the mills and 
living conditions in the village. The 
fact has long since been established 
that in order to get the most effi- 
cient production in any industry the 
comfort and health of the operatives 
is of the most paramount impor- 
tance, An operative coming from 
an unsanitarily kept home where 
poorly prepared food has been sery- 
ed cannot be very well nourished 
nor ina happy frame of mind. Such 


an operative is still less valuable 
to the management if he has to 


work in an ill kept mill which is 
indifferent as to Whether or not the 
operative has pleasant environ- 
ments, up-to-date equipment, plen- 
ty of fresh air, pure water and 
modern conveniences. 

At the Marion mills everything 


has-been done to make the environ-. 


ment as pleasant as possible. The 
operatives realize this and take a 
great deal of pride in their work 


and are very loyal to their mills. 
They feel that they are working 
for a common interest and that they 
are each individually responsible 
to a certain degree for the splendid 
prosperity of the mills. 

About 400 operatives find employ- 
ment at the Marion Mfg. Co. Most 
of them are natives of the surround- 
ing country, proud, intelligent, full 
of native wit, but unskilled in most 
instances when they first came to 
the mills. A goodly percentage of 
them have been. with the mills since 
they first started operations. In their 
former homes there was little op- 
portunity for education and ad- 
vancement, nothing in the future 
for their families. Upon coming to 
the mills they were quick to grasp 
the situation and not only spend 
their time in self improvement, 
but see to it that their children 
took advantage of the splendid ed- 
ucational facilities provided by the 
mill management. 

The mill village has a population 
of 1,250 inhabitants. This village is 
most attractive in every way. The 
services of a first class landscape 
gardner were engaged to plan and 
lay out the pretty little village, trees 


MARION MILL AND PLAYGROUND 


and shrubbery as well as flowers 
were planted to enhance the beauty 
of the place. The streets are well 
kept, having a hard surface of cin- 
ders, and the pavements are equal- 
ly as well cared for. The Company 
has built 170 cottages of various 
pleasing designs such as are found 
in any modern mill village. These 
cottages vary in size, having from 
three to six rooms each, There is 
no sewerage but sanitary closets are 
provided. Atm abundance of pure 
water is to be found both in the 
mills and in the cottages. E lectrici- 
ty is employed for lighting pur- 
poses. All cottages are convenient 
and eomfortable, screened and have : 
nice porches. . 
A pride in keeping home and 
premises neat and sanitary has been 
stimulated by the offering of sub- 
stantial prizes by the management 
for the best kept cottage and 
grounds. Each cottage has a large 
plot for the cultivation of fruits 
and vegetables, as well as a nice 
lawn and place for flowers in the 
front of the homes. Here, again, 
the planting of flowers and vege- 
tables is encouraged by the offering 
of prizes by the management for 
the finest garden and the prettiest 
flowers. . Another good feature is. 
the distribution of free seeds by the 
management. The village people, 
young and old, are delighted with 
these free seeds and take a keen 
interest in planting them and 
watching results. Frequently there 
manifested a most enthusiastic 
spirit of friendly rivalry among the 
families as to who shall be the win- , 
ner of the prizes. 

There is a splendid provision for 
education in the mifl village. They 
have an 11 class room graded school 
in a special school district. The 
building is newly built, brick, mod- 
erm m every respect... The school 
equipment strictly up-to-date, 
the equal of any city school in the 
vicinity. Eleven capable teachers 
are employed. Approximately 275 
pupils are in attendance. ..Bright, 
healthy youngsters, quick and in- 
telligent, the equal of children of 

any public school. Parents are urg- 
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SOME VIEWS OF MARION MANUFACTURING CO., SHOWING VILLAGE, COTTA 


ed to give their children every op- 
portunity for an education and the 
management is every ready to assist 
those who are ambitious to gain a 
higher education. 


The teachers in the schools are 
selected with care not only as to the 
matter of their ability as teachers, 
but as to their patience and tact. 
The management realizes that a 
kind, patient teacher may, by 
thought and tactfulness be the 
means of developing these children 
that come from the village homes 
into fine up-standing, intelligent cit- 
izens that would be welcomed into 
any community. 


Another feature that. makes for 
better citizens in the future is the 
splendidly equipped playground 
which has been provided for the 
little children of the village. This 


playground affords not only amuse: 


ment but helps the children to grow 
up into strong, sturdy youngsters 
before they are even ready for 
school. 

From the above one readily ap- 
preciates that the help of the Ma- 


rion Manufacturing Co. are a steady 
sober industrious class of people, 
proud of their mills and proud of 
their ability as. skilled workers 
Many of them are progressive and 
wide awake concerning affairs at 
large. One third, or more, are sav- 
ing money, some 10 per cent own 
their homes, a large number own 
some sort of an automobile and 
frequently they go on week end 
trips to the various beautiful moun- 
tain resorts in the nearby vicinity. 
Another outstanding feature of the 
above mills is the fact that the 
management and help work togeth- 
er so harmoniously. Here there is 
never any labor trouble. The peo- 
ple are too well satisfied with the 
treatment which they receive. No 
longer are they without ready 
money in their pockets, their homes 
are warm and comfortable, they 
have’ many forms of amusement 
such as moving picture shows, lec- 
tures, musicals and other forms of 
entertainment that were entirely 
unknown before they came into the 
mills from their poor little moun- 
tain homes where they made a bare 


SCHOOL AT MARION 


living and lived in such poor little 
houses. 

Two nice, neat, comfortable 

churches afford pleasant places of 
worship in the village. These were 
built by the denominations, one 
Baptist and the other Methodist, 
with the very material aid: of the 
mills. 
Each church has a flourishing Sun- 
day school with an excellent atten- 
dance. Mill operatives are natural- 
ly of a very devout turn of mind, 
many of them coming from sturdy 
old Revolutionary stock. They take 
a keen interest in all the affairs of 
the churehes and many are active 
leaders in the work. Good vocal 
music: is a most attractive feature 
of their worship and a number of 
good voices are to be found among 
them, 

Like many other manutacturing 
plants in the South, the Marion 
Manufacturing Co, are always on the 
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GES, AND HIGHWAY THROUGH VILLAGE 


tives who are ambitious to rise 
above the rank and file of the com- 
mon help, The management gives 
such workers every opportunity for 
advancement and just as fast as 
they are capable they are promoted 
lo positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in the mills, heads of depart- 
ments. It is not unusual for some 
bright young man who has worked 
his way up through the mills to be 
taken into the office where he 
learns the intricacies of the execu- 
tive department, as well as hav- 
ing a practical knowledge of the 
textile business. Indeed, it is from 
just such men as this that one finds 
the executive and superintendents 
of many mills throughout the South. 

The textile mills of the Southern 
States have been a very great fac- 
tor in removing illiteracy from the 
common people, poor and proud, in- 
telligent and apt, but who have nev- 
er had chances to go to sehool un- 


lookout for those of their opera-til they came into the mill villages. 
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Linn and Corriher Mills 


The Linn Cotton Mills near the 
Southern Railway station at the lit- 


tle village of Landis, N. C. together 


with the Corriher Mills a little 
farther away from the heart of the 
town, comprise two of the most pro- 
gressive mills in North Carolina. 
Indeed. the town is the outeome 
of the mills’ having been located 
there. Cotton manufacturing plants 
are always a boom to the country 
wherever they locate as they. nol 
only employ these who are in need 
of work but there is a ready de- 
mand for all kinds of produce, veg- 
etables, fruit and dairy products in 
the mill village. Always a number 
of stores spring up and form a 
nucleus of a town that constantly 
grows as the mills expand. 

The writer had the opportunity 
of . observing the operatives and 
their families in the mills at Lan- 
dis and is able to confirm the state- 
ment of the management that they 
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LINN MILLS, LANDIS, N. C. 


are a fine lot of happy, industrious 
people. They are sober and steady. 
interested in their work and their 
homes. There seemed to exist a 
most kindly feeling among the peo- 
ple, friendly and pleasant and oblig- 
ing to each other. The work is not 
nearly so hard and unpleasant as 
one is lead to believe from the 
propaganda of the IL. W. Ws and 
other socialist leaders. A group of 
young girls eame out for a little 
while, on the lawn of the Corriher 
Mills. They sat on a bench placed 
for the comfort of the operatives, 
out in the fresh air, laughing and 
talking in happy girlish fashion just 
as other girls of the same age might 
do, There was nothing anemic or 
frail about their appearance. Their 
eyes were bright, their faces full of 
interest, they had rosy cheeks and 
nice hair, good figures. One would 
quickly draw the conclusion that 


they worked under the most com- 
fortable, healthful conditions. And 
this group described were utterly 
unaware that they were under 
scrutiny, nor were they carefully 
the best of the girls employed in 
picked out by the management as 
the mill. They were just like many 
others that work in both the Linn 
and Corriher Mills. 

The men were equally as pleasant, 
intelligent and interesting. Mr. G. 


. Lipe, superintendent of both 
mills is a most democratic, ener- 


getic man, busy as can be and very 
hard to catch because scorning any 
mode of transportation between 
the two mills save his two perfect- 
ly good feet, he goes up and down 
the railway track as often as neces- 
sary and the writer was unfortu- 
nate enough to miss him several 
limes, thereby necessitating inquir- 
ies of the various employees. These 
inquiries lead to frankly spoken 


words of admiration and affection 
on the part of the operatives for 
their splendid superintendent. 


The officers of the Linn Mills are: 
D. B. Coltrane, president; L. D. Col- 
trane, vice president; G. O. Lipe, 
secretary and superintendent; L. A. 
Corriher, treasurer The mills were 
founded in 1900 by D. B. Coltrane 
and associates. They have a capi- 
tal stock of $250,000. The beau- 
tiful brick building is modern in 
every respect. It is only one story 
high but is cool and comfortable 
having 700,000 feet of floor space, 
with numerous windows and light- 
ing facilities, affording splendid ven- 
tilation. There are 19,892 spindles 
operated by hydro-electric power, 
the produet is cotton yarns, 8s to 14s 
and 30s double carded hosiery yarns. 
The equipment. is modern in every 
respect and the 270- operatives have 
every facility for the most efficient 
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production, and the least possible 
danger from accidents. 

The officers of the Corriher Mills 
are practically the same. J. P. 
Linn is president, C. A. Linn, vice- 
president; L. A. Corriher, secretary 
and treasurer; and Geo. O. Lipe, 

uperintendent. This mill was 
founded a little later, 1905 and is 
beautifully situated on a well drain- 
elevation about a half mile from 
the Linn Mill. The capital stock is 
$200,000.00 There are 9,072 spindles 
and the product is 30's to 32’s card- 
ed hosiery yarns. This mill is one 
story, brick, modern mill construc- 
tion, with 300.000 ft floor space, the 
same excellent working conditions 
are to be found here as in the Linn 
Mills for the management is in- 
tensely interested in their help and 
realize that money spent in better- 
ing both living and working condi- 
tions is a splendid investment which 
interested employees who are anx- 
ious to keep up a high standard of 
brings in return happy, healthy, 
work, and who manifest great pride 
tion with 300,000 feet floor space, the 
riher mill employs 115 workers. 

Both the Linn and Corriher mills 
have their own village. The Linn 


CORRIHER MILLS, LANDIS, N. C. 


village consists of 66 homes built by 
the mills. These are of the modern 
bungalow type, having four to six 
rooms each. The cottages are all 
fitted with water, sewerage and elec- 
tricity. This village has a popu- 
lation of 650 inhabitants. Some 45 
of the operatives own homes of a 


very comfortable type. The Corri- 
ner village has a population of 400. 
The management is establishing 


playgrounds, a_ library 
they are expanding 
welfare work, 

The children of the opératives 
attend the splendid schools of Lan- 
dis. A beautiful new high school 
has just been completed, 85 per cent 
of the cost which buildings was paid 
by the mills. 
lieves in 
best kind 


and 
their 


daily 
village 


The management be- 
giving the children the 
of educational facilities 


wnd, they urge the operatives to see 
to it that the children take advan- 
lage of the splendid opportunities 
of which they themselves have been 
deprived, Fourteen excellent teach- 
ers are employed, the salaries of 
whom are paid by county funds, 
supplemented by mill funds. Dur- 
ing the winter textile 
course. given at night, two evenings 
a week. 


there is a 
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(1) ALAMANCE MILL; (2), (3) AND (4) VILLAGE STREETS 


The L. Banks Holt Manufacturing 
Company is composed of a group of 
mills located at Graham, N. C. and 
prominently known throughout the 
state as being prosperous and pro- 
gressive. Especially are they known 
for the fine policy which has al- 
ways been in effect with regard to 
the treatment of their operatives. 

The late L. Banks Holt, who died 
in Graham, in October, 1920, at the 
ripe age of 78 years was one of the 
most progressive men in the textile 
business in the state. Being a son 
of that pioneer in the cotton mill 
business, Edwin M. Holt, belonging 
to family prominent in both pro- 
fessional and manufacturing lines, 
he was; as one might say, “to the 
manner born” in the textile business. 
Having been associated with his 
father at an early age in the cotton 
mills he naturally caught the vision 
of his father and when he later be- 
‘ame the controlling factor in the 
group of mills which have done so 
much for Graham and Alamance 
County, it is only natural that he 
should put into execution the ideas 


of which he and his father had long 


thought and planned. 

The interests of his operatives 
were just as dear to his heart as 
the progress and prosperity of his 
mills. Indeed the two were synono- 
mous. He realized early in life that 
in his work a healthy, contented 
operative was an invaluable factor, 
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Banks Holt Manufacturing Co. 


and so big was his heart and so 
generous was he that he was never 
tired of doing for his people. No 
matter what the project put on foot, 
if it meant the betterment or the 
pleasure of his people it always re- 
ceived his hearty endorsement and 
substantial support. Little wonder 
then that his peeple all knew and 
loved him and because of his kind 
sympathetic personality they felt 
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; (5) CAROLINA 

perfectly free to go with him with 
any problem, personal or otherwise, 
that came in their lives, feeling 


sure of his kindly advice and assis-_ 


tance. 


Now that Mr. L. Banks Holt has 
ceased to direct the affairs of the 
L. Banks Holt Manufaeturing Com- 
pany the reins of management have 
fallen into the hands of other mem- 
bers of the Holt family and they, 


MILL OPERATIVES IN LIBERTY BOND CAMPAIGN 


‘This 


A MILL. 


Loo, seek to carry along on the same 
splendid lines that have meant to 
much to the prosperity of the mills 
and the people who earn a livelihood 
in them. 


The present officers of the com- 
pany are: Lynn B. Williamson, 
president, treasurer and manager, 
a good many offices and great deal 
of work for one person, but Mr. 
Williamson is a man of ability and 
thoroughly able to fill the place in 
a most satisfactory .manner. 
Bride Holt is vice-president and 
secretary, and is another gentleman 
of progressive ideas and untiring 
energy. 

The L. Banks Holt Manufacturing 
Company has a capital stock of over 
a million dollars and the combined 
spindleage of the group of mills a- 
mounts to 29,100 and the equip- 
ment also includes 1,052 looms. The 
mills included in this group are 
the Alamance Mill, Bellemont Cot- 
ton Mills, Carolina Cotton Mills and 
the Oneida Cotton Mills. All of the 
mills are loeated out in Alamance 
County with the exception of the 
Oneida which is in the little eity 
of Graham. 


The oldest of the group is the 
historic of Alamance Mill, which was 
first known as the “Alamance Plaid 
Mill’ built in 1837 by Edwin M. Holt. 
mill is located on the banks 
of Alamance Creek. It was the first 
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(1) ONEIDA MILLS, (2) GRADED SCHOOL, (8), (4) AND (5) VILLAGE STREETS 


mill South of the Mason and Dixon 
line to make colored cotton goods 
and was rather in the nature of an. 
experiment. However, it proved 
most successful and though it was 
built years ago the management 
has kept it up to date both as to 
buildings and equipment, there has 
been a continual improvement and 
replacement. It was burned com- 
pletely down in 1871 but was im- 
mediately rebuilt. All these years 
it has been the property of the 
Holts. Its present.equipment con- 
sists of 25,000 spindles and 100 looms 
for the production of cotton cloth, 
in colors. 


The Carolina Cotton Mills were 
founded in 1866. The history of this 
mill is similar to that of many. oth- 
ers in the Southern States during 


the reconstruction period. In 1905 


Mr. L. Banks Holt doubled its capa- 
city and if now has modern equip- 
ment to the amount of 8,500 spindles 
and 110 looms. The looms are used 
to weave into cloth the surplus 
yarns from the other mills. The lo- 
vation of the Carolina Mills is on 
the Haw river near the town of 
Burlington. A very pretty spot in- 
deed with good drainage for both 
the mill and the little village of 
about 400 inhabitants. There are 
lots of fine shade trees throughout 
the village and around the mill. 
The Bellemont Cotton Mills were 
built. in 4878 by Mr. L. Banks Holt 
and his brother, L. 8S. Holt. These 
mills are located a few miles South 
of Graham. Later Mr. Holt bought 


out his brother's interest. The 
Same consistent policy of replace- 
ment has held good in the Bellemont 
Mills and their equipment con- 
sists of 6,500 spindles, the product 
is coarse cotton yarns. ° 


The Oneida Cotton Mills are lo- 
a4ed in the heart of Graham. Wher 
Mr. Holt first came into possession 
of these mills in 1886 they had only 
about 41,000 spindles. Their equip- 
ment now comprises something over 
114,000 spindles and 576 looms. The 
product is colored cotton cloth. 


Approximately 400 hands are em- 
ployed in these mills. This plaat 
belonged to Mr. Holt individually 
until if became a part of the big 
corporation in 1909. 


All the plants of the L. Banks 
Holt Manufacturing Compary are 
kept in excellent repair both the 
mills and the mill villages. The 
working and living conditions are 
deemed of the utmost impor‘ance. 
The mills are kept in a. siriclly 
sanitary condition, modern: centri- 
vances have been adopted to muke 
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the environment as pleasan: as pos- 
sible. The appearance of the opera- 
tives in the various mills bears out 
this statement. They are just as 
robust and healthy as any set of 
persons employed in any othcr «ind 
of manufacturing. They are inieili- 
gent, have keen interest in their 
work, and are well dressed and neat. 

In all of the mills of the L. Banks 
Holt Corporation most of the opera- 
tives have been with the mit's for 
years, parents, grand parents, and 
now the children, They are ther- 
oughly satisfied with the treatment 
they are given by the management. 
The company has always been great 
believers in education and they 
have always seen to it that each 
mill village had a good school house 
and capable teachers to instruct 
{he children of the community. 
There have also been night schools 
for the elightment of those who had 
to work in the mills in the day time 
but craved more knowledge. 

The management have always 
been ambitious for their people and 
any who are ambitious and want to 
rise above the rank and file of the 
mill operatives receive the most 
substantial encouragement and are 
advanced as fast as they are capa- 
ble of doing. Most of the heads of 
departments in the mills from sup- 
erintendents on through the various 
departments. have risen from. the 
common level. Because of this 
fact they are on very friendly terms 
with their operatives and there is 
never any labor trouble. 
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American Company 


The American Textile’ Company 
was founded in 1903 and is ¢om- 
paratively a new mill. This mag- 
nificent textile plant is located just 
a few miles out of the historic little 
town of Cartersville, Ga. A. little 
city noted for a number of things, 
principal of which is that it was in 
the direct line of Sherman’s march 
to the sea; was the home of the 
famous Sam Jones, and is also very 
near the home of the noted and 
universally known author, CGorra 
Harris. 

The American Textile Company is 
very beautifully situated on an old 
ante-bellum plantation a few miles 
out of Cartersville. Transportation 
facilities are taken care of by a 
spur track that 
great trunk line of the N., C. & St. 
L.. Railway. The mill site and the 
beautiful little village that has been 
built in connection with it are lo- 
cated on a well drained eminence, 
and the natural beauty of the place 
has been greatly enhanced by the 
carefully thought out plans of the 
landscape gardener. Neither time 
nor money has been spared’ in the 
development of the whole place. 

The magnificent plant has a capi- 
tal stoek of $1.500,000. It is a model 
in every respect. The buildings are 
of modern mill construction, slow 
burning, fire proof material. The 
picture of the mills appearing in 
connection with this article will 
give a slight idea of the beautiful 
buildings. It would take a visit to 
the plant to realize just how splen- 
did and complete it is in every re- 
spect. The most modern systems of 
ventilating, heating and humiudify- 
ing have been installed. The win- 
dows are of the prism glass that 
vives such a fine, soft white light so 
that there is no danger of eye strain 
to the operative. The artificial 
lighting is equally as good. Nothing 
has been left undone that will make 
for the very best working conditions 
in the mills... Everything is kept 
spotlessly clean. The hard maple 


connects with a- 
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AMERICAN TEXTILE COMPANY, ATCO, GA. : 


floors are scrubbed just as clean as 
possible. There is a corps of clean- 


‘ers kept busy all the time. The im- 


portance of cleanliness in the very 
atmosphere and the operatives seem 
to have caught the spirit. They, too, 
are neatly and cleanly dressed. 

The equipment consists of 35,000 
spindles and 802 looms, modern and 
up-to-date. Each group of machin- 
ery has a separate motor, thereby 
eliminating danger of accident to 
operatives. Drills and sheeting are 
manufactured. high quality is 
maintained and the goods are very 
popular in the markets. 

Approximately 500 operatives are 
employed in the mills. A fine lot of 
sober, industrious people. Bright, 
intelligent, ignorant perhaps and 
unskilled when they came to. the 
mills, but very apt and eager to 
become skillful operatives. The 
working conditions are reflected in 
their clear complexions, strong fig- 


ures and quick movements. One 
would look a long while before find- 
ing a finer lot of operatives in any 
plant. 
Most of these people came from 
the surrounding country and a large 
number of them have been with the 
mills sinee they first started. They 
appreciate all that is being done for 
them and could not be persuaded to 
make a change. Before coming into 
the mills they worked very hard in 
the fields, living on poor little farms 
or as tenants on big farms. They 
had little ready money—just the 
meager necessities of life, and knew 
very few of its pleasures or com- 
forts. It is no wonder they are 
happy and contented in a place 
where they work no harder than 
they have done; receive 
wages above those paid in the aver- 
age to cotton mill operatives; have 
nice, convenient, comfortable homes, 


always 
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live better and dress better than 
ever before, 

The founder of the American 
Textile Company, Mr. E. L. MeClain, 
of Greenfield, O., is a gentleman of 
fine democratic principles and most 
progressive ideas. Associated with 
him are a group of men strongly in 
sympathy with his ideas and equally 
interested in the human element of 
their great mills. These men rec- 
ognize what an important factor the 
operatives are in the success of any 
business. They know the greatest 
efficiency is gained from the happy, 
healthy, intelligent operative. Mr. 
J. A. Miller, president of the organi- 
zation, is most enthusiastic on the 
subject of his employees; D. S. Me- 
Clain, secretary and treasurer, is 
equally as interested; C. R. Brown, 
superintendent, comes from a fam- 
ily long interested in cotton mills, 
his father before him having been 
a superintendent and executive, 
consequently Mr. Brown knows just 
how to deal with his help, and 
through his kindly tact and sincere 
interest in them, has gained their 
respect and loyalty. 


From the various photographs 
shown on these pages an idea may 
be gained as to the appearance of 
the beautiful village of Atco (a 


name made by taking the first letter. 


of each word in the title of the 
American Textile Company and 
adding an o). This splendid little 
town is the home of the operatives 
and local executives, together with 
such citizens as are naturally in- 
cluded in such a community, mer- 
chants, grocers, etc. 

The beautiful shade trees, fine 
shrubbery, bright flowers, hedges 
and vines have played a large part 
in the beautifying and adorning of 
the mills and the village. The vil- 
lage is complete in itself with its 
postoffice, railway. station, library, 
stores, churches, schools, parks and 
playgrounds. A complete sanitary 
force is employed to keep the place 
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in spotless sanitary condition. All 
the streets are paved in Atco, the 
Finley Method of Asphalt Paving 
being employed. All streets have 
curbs and sidewalks, also concrete 
pavements leading to each house. 
There are no overhead wires in the 
village. All eleetric and telephone 
wires are put underground. The 
village is lighted with what is prop- 
erly known as the White Way sys- 
tem. The village also has a mod- 
ern underground sanitary and 
storm sewer separate systems. 

The town is laid out in squares 
and was carefully planned and built 
with a view of having each home 
conveniently near the mills. The 
several hundred beautiful cottages 
are strong and substantially built, 
and of pleasing designs of archi- 
tecture, varying in size from three 
fo six rooms. Most of the homes 
are of the bungalow type, and from 
those shown on these pages it may 


E COMPANY 


be seen that they are very modern 
and convenient with their porches, 
screens, interior built-in cabinets, 
electric lights, running water, baths, 
kitchen. sinks, sewerage, etc. The 
interior is nicely finished with 
plastered walls, tinted in soft col- 
ors, painted woodwork, and excel- 
lent floors, hardware, etc. 


The mills have a compulsory 
school law all their own which is 
rigidly enforced. A modernly equip- 
ped, up-to-date school building has 
heen erected at a ecost of $18,000. 
The structure is two and one-half 
stories, the basement is fitted for a 
play room for the children on rainy 
days, though a portion has been re- 
served for the domestic science de- 
partment. The second floor is given 
over to elass rooms. The entire 
space on the third floor is occupied 
by a large auditorium which is used 
by the school as a chapel and for 
school entertainments. It is also 
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used as a eommunity§ gathering 
place. Thé large stage is completely 
equipped with the most modern 
lighting effects, stage setting, scen- 
ery, etc. Lectures, shows, plays, 
public meetings and social gather- 
ings are held here. There is a high 
class motion picture machine in the 
auditorium and many fine examples 
of the silent drama are given the 
people. 

A competent corps of teachers are 
employed to teach the children of 
the village. The expenses of the 
school are paid conjomtly by the 
mills and the county. There are 
approximately 200 children in 
school, all bright, healthy young- 
sters, full of vivacity and just as 
interested in their school work as 
the average child to be found any- 
where. The parents are made to 
understand the importance of edu- 
cating their ehildren and frequently 
families come into the mills for the 
chief purpose of giving their chil- 


dren the opportunity of the excel- 
lent educational facilities to be 
found at Ateo. The school term 
lasts for nine months. 


A beautiful Union church has 
been built by the management at a 
cost of $35.000 for the use of the 
various denominations represented 
in the village. There is a fine Union 
Sunday school in connection with 
this church. The chureh and the 
Sunday school rooms are very mod- 
ern and fully equipped in an up-to- 
date manner. Mill people, as a rule, 
are devout by nature and at Ateo 
a number are very active in church 
work. 

Athletics are encouraged, a fine 
baseball team, sponsored by the 
management, is the pride of the 
community. There is a fine base- 
ball field and the splendid basket- 
ball court is electrically hghted, 
making it a special. pleasure to the 
devotees of the sport. 
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Cottton Manufacturing Co. 


ing Company was the first textile 
mill to be built in Durham county. 
This company was established: in 
1884 by J. 8S. Carr and W. W. Fuller. 
of Durham. J. A. Odell and W. H. 
Branson, of Greensboro, and J. M. 
Odell of Concord. The first exe- 
eutives were: J. A. Odell, president. 
J. S. Carr, vice-president, and W. H. 
Branson, secretary and treasurer. 
The plant is located in the busy 
and prosperous village of East Dur- 
ham, a suburb of Durham, with a 
population of about. 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. This suburb has practically 
all conveniences of the city proper. 
The capital stock of the company 
which started out in a modest way 
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The Durham Cotton Manufactur- is $900,000.00 and the present equiq- new management. The continual re- 


ment consists of 23,984 spindles and 
800 looms. ; 

On the 29th day of March, 1899, 
the explosion of a large steam pipe 
eaused the death of Mr. Branson. 
who, in the capacity of secretary 
and treasurer had proven himself 
a most capable executive and made 
him deservedly popular not. only 
with his associates but the opera- 
tives as well. There necessarily 
followed a change in the manage- 
ment. W. Erwin was elected presi- 
dent, and J. Harper Erwin, secre- 
retry and treasurer. 

Many improvements and addi- 
tions. in both buildings and equip- 
ment have taken place under the 


newal and replacement has kept the 
mills modern and up-to-date in 
every way. The finished products 
of the mills are very popular in the 
markets, they are Indigo Cheviots, 
Chambrays and fine dress. ging- 
hams. 

J. Harper Erwin is so well known 
in the textile world it seems almost 
unnecessary to say anything about 
him. He grew up in the mill busi- 
ness, having started when a boy in 
Burlington where he was connect- 


ed with the Aurora Millls and the. 


E. M. Holt Mills for some 
years previous to his 
Durham. 

Y. E. Smith, the superintendent, 


sixteen 
removal to 


beeame connected with the mills 
when a mere boy, has grown up 
with them and might be termed a 
product of the business. Mr. Erwin 


and Mr. Smith have the active 
management of the mills. They 


possess splendid business qualifica- 
tions and by their liberal dealings 
have won the confidence and friend- 
ship of their employees. 

The East Durham public school 
has a high curriculum and is the 
pride of Durham County. It is up- 
to-date in management and equip- 
ment. If is maintained in part 
through a.special tax which falls 
largely on the mills. A corps of 
twenty competent teachers are em- 
ployed. 
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Cotton Mills 
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The Pearl Cotton Mills are lo- 
cated. in Durham, N. in the 
eastern part of the city, thus of- 
fering their employees unusual op- 
portunities for schools, churches, 
amusements and the many other 
advantages of such a splendid city 
as Durham. 

The executives of the Pearl Cot- 
ton Mills are widely known in the 
textile world for their progressive 
ideas, fine executive ability, and 
democratic ideas in dealing with 
their help. W. A. Erwin is presi- 
dent; J. F. Wily, vice-president: 
J. Harper Erwin, secretary and 
treasurer and E. M. Henley, super- 
intendent. 


Mr. E. Powe, is assis- 
tant secretary and treasurer has 


had many years experience in the 
cotton mill business and he, together 
with. Mr. Henley are in active charge 
of the mill. Mr. Henley is a very 
versatile mill man and these two 
gentlemen have been largely in- 
strumental in making the Pearl 
Cotton Mills such a succes. Mr Hen- 
ley worked with the Erwin Mill 
group for about twenty years before 
coming into this mill about five 
years ago. 

There is a thorough understand- 
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ing between these two gentlemen 
us to the policies of the mills, they 
make a fine team, always working 
for the prosperity of the mills with 
untiring energy. At the same time 
they keep in mind the vast impor- 
tance of the human element. The 
mill has a fine lot of steady faithful 
employees, many of whom have 
been with the mills for a long term 
of years. They are comfortably 


housed and well paid and well treat- 


ed in every way. 

While ‘the. mills are located in 
the city of Durham and have no 
occasion to do many things for their 
operatives that a mill located in the 
country would do, they do much 
for their help. One noteworthy 
feature of the work is the Lyceum 
Building which the company has 
provided for the use of their peo- 
ple. This building is well appoint- 
ed, containing baths, reading rooms 
and an auditorium. There are baths 
for both men and women. Lockers 
are provided for their use, every 
thing is kept in a most sanitary 
manner. The auditorium is very 
popular with the people being .a 
sort of civic center and meeting 
place. Various sorts of entertain- 
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ments are given in it. 
clubs, also meet there. 

About one hundred and seventy 
five operatives are employed in the 
Pearl Cotton Mills. Quite a few of 
these have their own homes in the 
vicinity of the mills. The company 
built fifty four to six room cot- 
tages of the modern bungalow 
type found so often in mill villages 
today. Most of them have sewer- 
age, lights, water, and all city con- 
veniences. There is ample space 
at each cottage for good gardens 
and pretty lawns and flowers in 
the front. Trees and shrubbery 
have been planted, streets and side 
walks are paved. The. people take 
a pride in their homes and keep 
them in a neat, sanitary way. The 
turnover is very small at the Pearl 
Mills. Of course there is always 
a floating element that has to be 
contended with in any community 
but there is a small percentage at 
these mills. 


Lodges and 


The chiiaren of the mill families 
of which there are about 100 of 
school age, attend the city schools 
and make very creditable records. 
The management tries to show their 
help the necessity for giving their 


children all the education possible 
and encourage them in sending 
them to school. Many of the chil- 
dren go straight on through High 
School, and when a desire is mani- 
fested for a higher education there 
is Trinity College and the State 
University within easy reach. Fre- 
quently children from the mill vil-. 
lnges no not return to the mills 
after they have finished school but 
go out into other occupations. 

The religious side of the life of 
the cotton mill operatives is a very 
important one, as a rule they are 
of a simple devout turn of mind 


intensedly interested in all re- 
ligious affairs. At the Pearl Cot- 


fon Mills two nice churches have 
been erected by the strongest de- 
nominations represented in the com- 


munity. Each has a good Sunday 
School. 
The Pearl Cotton Mills have a 


eapital stock of $437,500.00, a mod- 
ern mills construction building of 
brick with excelent health condi- 
tion for doing good work takes care 
of the equipment. There are 13,664 
spindles and 240 broad looms Wide 
sheetings, “Pearl” and “Brunswick” 
brinds are the products. 
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Manufacturing Company 


The Eastside’ Mills. located in the 
northeastern seetion of Shelby, N., 


C., are beautiful modern cotton 
mills, the ereetion of which. was 
started in 1918 and. completed. in 


1919-20. 

J. R. Dover is president; F. R. 
Morgan, secretary and treasurer; W. 
Lee Packard, superintendent. The 
capitalization of the Eastside Man- 
ufacturing Company close’ to 
&700.000. 

Just at the time of their opening, 
these mills, which had been organ- 
ized jointly with the Cash Mills at 
Gaffney, S. €., passed through a 
financial storm, owing to. previous 
heavy purchases of 40-cent cotton 
futures, which later slumped to 20 
cents and bankrupted the Cash Mills 
at Gaffney. But for the wise and 
daring finaneceering of Messrs. C. C. 
Blanton, J. R. Dover, F. R. Morgan 
and others, the Eastside Mills would 
have shared:a like fate. The com- 
pany was saved and has sailed out 
into bright seas of prosperous out- 
look. The management of the East- 
side Mills eould hardly be in more 
capable hands. President Dover 1s 
both a humanitarian and a financial 
genius, who made a_ phenomenal 
suceess of the Ella Cotton Mills af 
Shelby. Treasurer Morgan grew up 
in the mill business at Double 
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Shoals. As a mill superintendent, 
W.L. Packard has no superior, hav- 
ing been for many years a success- 
ful superintendent at Cliffside and 
other places. 

The idea of the management is to 
make the Eastside Mills one of the 
most perfect mills in the country. 
with ideal working conditions and 
as pleasant living conditions as may 
be found in any up-to-date mill 
community. No pains or expense 
were spared in this respect. E. 5. 
Draper, of Charlotte, one of the 
prominent archi- 
and the South, 


most 


fects designers in 


was employed to lay out and beau- 
tify the mill village, its parks, play- 
grounds, etc. An enormous outlay 
was made in grading and. paving 
streets, planting shade trees, shrub- 
bery and hedges throughout the vil- 
lage and on the mill grounds. 
There are nearly 75 attractive 
cottages, erected in four, five and 
six-room bungalows of different 
designs, thus avoiding the monoton- 
ous mill vil- 
The houses are painted in 
harmonious colors and are equipped 
with electric lights, sewerage, baths, 


appearance of many 


lages. 
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sinks, etc., such as are found in the 
modern city bungalow. 


The mills themselves are 106 feet 


wide by 270 feet long, two-story 
building with basement. Perfect 


walls of windows make the plant a 
daylight factory. They admit a 
maximum amount of fresh air and 
sunshine. The interior is painted in 
pure white, a system of indirect 
lighting affording fine soft reflected 
light as nearly like perfect daylight 
as it is possible-to obtain. A system 
for purifying and filtering the air is 
used and ‘fresh, cool air always fills 
the mills. Sanitary drinking foun- 
tains are established throughout the 
plant and there is an abundance of 
pure chilled water for the conveni- 
ence of the operatives. The equip- 
ment consists of 11,260 spindles and 
260 Mason automatic looms, which 
produce wide print cloths. Individ- 


ual motors are used 
throughout the mills. There is no 
belting or shafting, consequently 


accidents are practically impossible 
from that source. The entire plant 
is almost. absolutely fire-proof. 
Up-to-date churches of the Meth- 
odist and Baptist denominations are 
in course of erection and_ the 
churches of the city are also avail- 
able to those who live at Eastside. 
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REVOLUTION SWIMMING POOL 


In 1899 EK. Sternberger, H. Stern- 


berger and Ceasar Cone founded the 


Revolution Mills at Greensboro, N. 
C. Just why the name of “Revolu- 
tion” the writer is unaware, but one 
would be tmelined to think because 
of the Revolution these gentlemen 
has made in the living and working 
conditions of their mills. 

Upon a visit to the Revolution 
the observer is surprised and de- 
lighted with the workings of the 
mills and the people employed in 
them as well as the beautiful mill 
village with its wide, shady streets, 
and paved sidewalks and = nice 
homes. This is indeed a contrast 
from what one finds in the New 
England States where the workers 
are erowded into unsanitary tene- 
ments with no vards, grass or flow- 
ers, and .the mills’ rules and in- 
structions must he printed in a 
number of languages in order that 
the workers from various foreign 
countries may understand what is 
expected of them. 

In the Southern cotton mills one 
language is spoken by employer and 
employee, which is a common bond, 
The operative feels more interest 
in his work. The native born work- 
er feels a personal responsibility 
and has a loyal pride in the mills. 

At the Revolution Cotton Mills 


‘hleached. 


every incentive is offered the help 
fo stimulate this pride and feeling 
af personal responsibility for the 
success of the mills. 

The mill buildings present a most 


attractive’ appearance. They 
two story buildings builf of slow 
burning material of modern mill 


construction. Modern devices for 
safeguarding the health and adding 
materially to the eomfort of the 
operatives have been included in 
the interior of the mills where eight 
hundred and seventy five people are 
employed. Lighting, ventilating, and 
humidifiers are of the most approv- 
ed type. The equipment is up-to- 
date in every respect, the poliey of 
the management being to renew and 
replace all machinery when if is 
deemed wise to do so in order. to 
keep abreast of the times. There 
are 71,000 spindles and 2,048 looms in 
operation at the Revolution Mills. 
The products of the mills are can- 
fon and outing flannels, dyed and 
The eapacity is 120,000 
vards daily. 

The mills have always been. un- 
usually prosperous and successful. 
One is inclined to feel that this con- 
dition. is in large measure due to 
the wonderful treatment which 1s 
secorded the help. There can be no 
question about the part a happy, 
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Revolution Cottton 


REVOLUTION BOY SCOUTS ENROUTE TO WILMINGTON 


fo go-into details mm the spaee allot- 


healthy operative who is well paid, 


works in pleasant surroundings and 


lives in a beautiful village in a 
pretty comfortable house, plays in 
{he suecess of any business. At the 
Revolution Mills the operative gets 
all these things and far more. 

A visitor whose mind had been 
poisoned by the false stories that 
are frequently in circulation about 
living conditions in the eotton mills 


of the South could hardly belive 
that he was im a real cotton mill 


village at the Revolution Mills.. The 
village has been carefully planned 
and built at the of much. la- 
bor and expense. Three hundred 
and thirty five homes have been 
huilf by the management and there 
are approximately 2,500 inhabitants 
in the village. Some fifteen opera- 
fives have homes of their own. The 
others prefer to live in the beauti- 
ful mill cottages whieh are from 
three to twelve rooms each, and are 
rented for a mere pittance. 

Every home is supplied with 
artesian water and eleetric lghts, 
heautiful shade trees, green lawns, 
a place for raising flowers and a 
eood garden spot. Seeds are fur- 
nished by the management. 

Such an extensive line of work 
for the betterment of the mill peo- 
ple is carried on that it is impossible 


ed in this article. It is not the ob- 


ject of the company, by any means 


{fo patronize the operatives, on the 
ather hand if strives to make them 
more independent both in their ideas 
and ways of living. The company 
believes strongly in letting the em- 
ployees run their own affairs with 
lactful suggestions and. assistance 
from trained workers who are em- 
ployed for the purpose of helping 
the people to help themselves and 
to become a better, more intelligent 
class of citizens. 

Looking to this end the manage- 
ment has employed a trained worker 
and a graduate nurse. 

Some ten or more clubs have been 
organized including a Girls’ Canning 
Club, a Boy Scout Troop, a Parent- 
Teacher Association, and various 
clubs for men and women, young 
and old. 

The executives of the Revolution 
Cotton Mills are: E. Sternberger, 
president; J. W. Cone, vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. Harden, secretary; 


Sternberger, treasurer: Geo. P. 
Stone, superintendent. The names 


of these gentlemen are a guarantee 
that no where will one find better 
working and livng conditions or a 
more harmonious atmosphere than 
at Revolution Mills. 


MAPLE STREET, REVOLUTION MILLS 
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Dunean Mills 


One of the’ splendid manufactur- 
ing plants located at Greenville, §. 
C. is the Dunean Mills. Greenville 
C. is a noted textile center having 
within her confines and skirting her 
outer edge some of the most mag- 
“nificent textile plants of the South. 
None of these factories are more 
keenly interested.in the betterment 


of their operatives than are the 
Dunean Mill organization. 
The officers of the Dunean Mills 


have long since established a repu- 
tation in the textile world for their 
splendid executive ability and hu- 
mane treatment of operatives. Un- 
der the careful management of R. 
E. Henry, president and treasurer: 
J. E. Sirrine, vice president and S8. 
D. Cardwell, secretary and J. N. 
Badger, superintendent, the 
have had a continuous growth and 
period of prosperity. 


The Dunean Mills have a eapital 


stock of $2,350,000. The mill built- 
ings are brick and re-inforced con- 


crete, the architecture is of the 
“saw tooth” type in the building 
where the weaving is done, the 


carding and spinning is. done in a 
two story building The power used 
for driving the machinery is hydro- 
electric. The equipment is of the 
most modern type. The mills were 
built in 1912, but the management, 
being ever on the alert for any im- 
provements that will make for high- 
er efficiency or a better product, re- 
place and renew the machinery..as 
often as is necessary. The equip- 


mills. 


ment consists of 50,720 spindles and 
1.200 looms which are engaged in 
the manufacture of fancies, shirt- 
ings, voiles and silk mixtures. These 
goods have established such an en- 
viable reputation for quality in the 
markets that they are most popu- 
lar with the buyers. 

Approximately 950 persons are 
employed at the Dunean Mills, many 
of them having been with the mills 
since they were organized. This, 
in itself, bespeaks the fact that they 
find most satisfactory working con- 
ditions and good wages, as well as 
pleasant places to live, for in a tex- 


tile eenter like Greenville, S. C., 
if would be a very easy matter to 
find some other mill where things 
were pleasant if they were not sat- 
isfied and happy at the Dunean 
Mills. 


The operatives are a high grade 
class of skilled workmen, necessar- 
ily intelligent and apt to learn, oth- 
erwise they would not be capable 
of doing the fine work required at 
Dunean Mills. They are healthy 
and happy in their work, very loyal 
fo their mills and mill community. 
Ii is needless to say that working 
eonditions in the Dunean Mills are 
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the most approved kind, the man- 
agement having installed every de- 
vice for the comfort and health of 
their operatives, as well as for con- 
venience for doing the work. A corps 
busy in the mills making everything 
most sanitary and spick and span. 
Not only does this regime make for 


healthful conditions in the mills but | 


it instills a certain amount of pride 
and self ‘respect in the workers 
which goes with them out into the 
community and their homes and 
is naturally a factor for raising 
them to a higher plane of citizen- 
ship. 


The management is sincerély in- 
terested in the uplift and better- 
ment of their mill operatives and 
have in no Way spared money or 
means in their efforts to help them. 

A beautiful village in an attrac- 
live setting was planned and built 
for the mills by a skilled landscape 
gardner. Some six hundred, or 
more, modern cottages such as are 
to be found in any up to date mill 
village take care of the operatives 
and their families. These cottages 
are all equipped with sewerage, wa- 
ferworks, electrie lights and screens. 
They are kept in. perfect repair in- 
side and out. The rent is so small 
that one wonders how the company 
ean afford to make such an outlay 
with practically no monetary re- 
turns. 

The village has a population of 
around 2,500 persons. 

The cotton mills of the South no 
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longer like fo speak of the work 
done in their mill communities as 
welfare work because it has long 
since become an established fact 
that such work brings a many fold 
return in the splendid elass of citi- 
zens that are today being employed 
in the cotton mills. A healthy, hap- 
py, contented operative is one of 
the very best assets of a modern 
progressive, prosperous cotton fac- 
tory, in fact few cotton mills can 
be progressive and prosperous with- 
out such an asset; a well treated, 
healthy operative will naturally 
take a keen delight in his work and 
being healthy and strong, will be 
able to give the most efficient ser- 
vice, 


At the Dunean Mills a_ trained 
worker and. a trained nurse have 
been retained by the mills to look 
after the operatives and their fam- 
ilies. The people of the village are 
all pure Anglo-Saxon, English 
speaking natives of the Southern 
states, many coming from fine old 
Revolutionary stock, poor, proud, 
but unskilled. Being intelligent 
and quick it does not take them long 
fo respond to the kindly atmos- 
phere of the mill community. The 
management are justly proud of the 
efforts they have put forth in the 
direction of caring for their people 
and nothing gives them more pleas- 
ure than to wateh the splendid re- 
sults than have come from the kind, 
tactful, intelligent work of their 


welfare instructors and leaders. 

Under such competent leadership 
many clubs have been organized, 
such as a Mothers’ Club where the 
mothers are instructed in the laws 
of hygiene and sanitary cleanliness, 
as well as taught how to rear their 
little ones, thereby bringing great 
joy into the lives of these poor peo- 
ple who once were so ignorant of 
such things. There are classés in do- 
mestic science and various house- 
hold arts for girls and women in 
the community. The men too have 
their clubs and secret orders. 

A splendid community building, 
modernly equipped, furnishes head- 
quarters for all meetings, entertain- 
ments and civic affairs. 

The management offers generous 
prizes for the best vegetables rais- 
ed in the nice large garden spots 
attached to each cottage, and the 
most beautiful flowers grown in the 
yards. These prizes stimulate a 
keen interest in the keeping of the 
entire village in a neat, attractive 
manner and an enthusiastic rivat- 
ry is manifested in a friendly way as 
to who shall be the winners of the 
prizes. 

Education is by no means neglect- 
ed at Dunean Mills. The manage- 
ment realizes that education will 
solve most problems and they are 
anxious to give their people all the 
advantages possible. The magnifi- 


eent school, a picture of which is 
reproduced here, 


would do credit 


to any city. Here 650 pupils are in 
regular attendance. at this sehool. 
This building, as may be judged 
from its appearance, is thoroughly 
modern, not only in architecture, 
but in equipment, having splendid 
lighting and heating facilities, ex- 
cellent ventilation, as well as sani- 
tary drinking fountains, ete. 

A competent corps of teachers is 
employed in the schools whose sal- 
aries are paid by the Dunean Mills 
Co. and the Mills Mill Co. These 
teachers are carefully selected, not 
only’ because of their intelligence 
along literary lines, but because of 
their tact and patience and kindly 
disposition in dealing with the chil- 
dren. The management realizes 


what a widespread influence such. 


teacher may have over the grow- 
ing little ones who are so quick fo 
take up the ways of the teacher. 

The children of the mill operative 
are the average of any to be found 
in other walks of life, just as in- 
telligent and just as dull, some very 
interested and others “don't care.” 
Frequently children from _ this 
mill school go into the | higher 
schools of Greenville and make most 
ereditable records for themselves. 
After finishing school many go out 
into the various walks of life and 
hold positions of responsibility and 
trust: others return to the mills am- 
bitious to work to the top. 

Besides the day school the mills 
maintain a night school for the op- 


erative who works in the day but 
is ambitious to learn more, and for 
the study of textile subjects. 

Cotton mill operatives are natur- 
ally of a religious turn of mind, al- 
ways keenly interested in church af - 
fairs and Sunday sehool work. 
Many of them are devout in their 
worship, believing in the Omnipo- 
tent, teaching His laws and walking 
in His precepts. The mill village has 
two pretty, comfortable places. of 
worship, a Baptist and a Methodist 
chureh. The churches were built by 
funds from the mills and are main- 
tained by the congregations of each 
and liberal support from the mills. 

A beautiful Y. W. C. A. building 
has been built by Dunean Mills and 
other mills nearby for the use of the 
women operatives in the mills. This 
huilding is equally as well equipped 
as the handsome Y. M. C. A., which 
is illustrated in this article. The 
operatives take a great deal of 
pride and pleasure in these build- 
ings and there can be no doubt of 
the fine influence they are in the 
community. 


A day nursery for the little ones 
whose mothers are employed in the 
mills has proven a splendid invest- 
ment. 


Several playgrounds equipped 
with various kinds of play appara- 
tus furnish places for healthful 
outdoor exercise and help the chil- 
dren to keep robust and well. 
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(1) COTTAGE (2) STREET SCENE (3) AND (4) COTTAGES (5) CHURCH (6) COTTAGE 


One of the most beautiful 
manufacturing plants in the whole 
country is that of the Clinchfield 
Manufacturing Company, loeated at 
the progressive ‘industrial center, 
Marion, North Carolina. It would 
be hard to find a prettier site for a 
manufacturing plant than the one 
selected by the Clinchfield Manufac- 
turing Co. And they have spent 
thousands of dollars in enhaneing 
the natural. beauty of the loeation. 

Seldom is there found a more 
splendid combination of brains and 
common sense coupled with fine ex- 
ecutive ability and thorough 
knowledge of the textile business 
than in the group of gentlemen who 
are the officers of the Clinchfield 
Manufacturing Company. B. Mabry 


Hart is president: treasurer, H. F. 
Little: assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, W. L. Morris; superintendent, 


cotton 


T. H. Henderson. Under the capa- 
ble management of these executives 
the mills have been. most prosper- 
OuUS. 
The mills have a capital stock of 


$1,000,000. Too much cannot be said 
with regard to these magnifieent 
cotton mills. The buildings are of 
a slow burning construction, three 
stories. The eentral power plant 


is of brick and steel. The equipment 
is of the most modern type and con- 
sists of 65,520 spindles and 1,600 Dra- 
per looms. The products are 64x60 
print cloths. 

Neither labor nor expense has 
been spared in the erection of this 
plant, and one could naturally ex- 
pect, the most approved systems for 
ventilation, heating, humidifying and 
lighting are in use. 

Nowlrere will finer working 
ditions be found than these that-ex- 


ist in these mills. 
itives consider themselves very fo 
funate indeed to able to work 
in such pleasant environments 
are found at. the Clinchfield 
Everything 1s spotlessly 
most sanitary throughout the entire 
plant. One needs only to pay a vis- 
it to the mills and observe the bright 
intelligent faces of the help to know 
that they. are not onty healthy and 
interested in their work, but per- 
fectly contented. Many of them are 
skilled operators and manifest a 
rare pride in keeping up a_ high 
standard of quality. They feel that 
they are in a measure responsible 
for the suecess of “our mills’ and 
are very loyal to the management. 
No labor trouble is found in these 
mills, many of the hands 
heen with the Clinchfield company 
since the mills first started and are 


Cotton mill oper- 


he 
as 
mills. 
clean and 


dealing with their help. 


having 


perfeetly satisfied with the good 
wages paid them, the nice homes_ 


furnished and most:of all, 
eratic 


the demo- 
spirit of the management in 
Such a fine 
feeling of gqod fellowship exists 
between the management and help 
that the operativés have no embur- 
rassment whatever in going to the 
offices at any time that they are i: 
need of friendly advice and mone- 
lary assistance. 

The executives of the Clinehtield 
company have long ago realized 
how very essential to the prosperi- 
ty of any. business is satisfied, in- 
terested help. Money spent for the 
uplift and advancement of their help 
and their famihes is no longer in 
the nature of an experiment:. ‘A 
fixed sum is set aside in each year’s 
budget for the particular purpose of 
welfare work in the mills. 
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The 
given much thought and care in the 


Clinehfield mill village -was 


matter of laying out. and develop- 
mill 
community in the state. Look at the 


ment. There. is no. prettier 


cottages, street scenes, beautiful 
shade trees, clean streets, shrub- 
bery, flowers, vines and plants. Un- 
less one was well informed as to 
the modern cotton mill village if 
would be easy to assume that the 
Clinchfield village was some very 


progressive little city of approxi- 
mately 3,000 inhabitants; a town 
where the people large 
amount of civie pride and vied with 
each other in seeing who could keep 
the most attractive home and prem- 
iSes. 

The cottages themselves are nol 
only modern in construction, con- 
venient and comfortable, but they 
are painted nicely, and not all alike 


possess a 


CLINCHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., MILL NO. 1., MARION, N. C. 


by any means, have city conveni- 
enees such as lights, water, and most 
upproved sanitary sewerage 
tem. There is ample space for a 
garden and a nice front yard for 
lawn and flowers. | | 
Through a trained director the 
management makes a free distribu- 
tion of all kinds of vegetable and 
flower seeds, this stimulates inter- 
est among the people in raising of 
flowers and vegetables. Then, too, 
substantial prizes are offered for 
the best vegetables, flowers, clean- 
premises and other things. 
Welfare work of a very beneficial 
nature is carried on among the mill 


Sys- 


esi 


families by a trained worker. If 
would be very hard to tell of the 
wonderful results of sueh work. 
Clubs for mothers, girls, men and 


boys, all classes and all ages, tind 


something of interest to amuse and 


help them. 


ing 


ol 
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BACK VIEW OF CLINCHFIELD MILL NO. 1. 


Sports and. are encourag- 
ed and supported by the manage- 
ment. There is no doubt: about 
baseball being the most popular 
game. There is a pennant winning 
team that is the pride of the com- 
munity. Mr. Hugh F. Little is. the 
prime mover in promoting athletics 
and sports, but his especial pride is 
in the little concert band composed 
of operatives from the two mills. 
He has supplied a director, equip- 
ped the entire band and supports it. 
He is not the only one who manifests 
a pride in this band; it is a source 
of great pleasure to the entire com- 
munity. No festivity or jolhfication 
is complete without its presence and 
the frequent out concerts in 
the park are especially on Sundays, 
are enjoyed by the whole village. 

Of especial interest is the unus- 
unl interest the management has In 
providing the finest sort of educa- 


door 


ional opportunities for the children 
of the village. The mills have built 
a magnificent new school building at 
a cost of $50,000.00. This building is 
of tapestry brick, steam heated, with 
the most modern facilities for light- 
ing and ventilation. The equip- 
ment is of the most approved type 
to be found in the most up to date 
schools. There is a competent corps 
of teachers employed to instruct 
the 400 pupils who are in regular 
attendance. All this is maintained 
by the company, and the manage- 
ment takes a great interest in the 
children. In connection with this 
model sehool is a model playground, 
which, hke the play ground at the 
mills for the doffer boys, is equtp- 
ped with all kinds of apparatus for 
the amusement of the children, in- 
eluding a round at each 


merry go 


playground. 


ENGINE ROOM AT CLINCHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO, 
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oray Jencks Spinning Co. 


The Loray Mills were founded in 
1900 by Geo. Gray and John Love, 
in one of the healthiest spots of the 
Piedmont section of North Caro- 
lina. The village is a part of Gas- 
tonia, the county seal of Gaston 
county, one of the most progressive 
textile centers of the entire coun- 
try. 

The officers of the mills are I, B. 
Merriman, president; J. W. Baker. 
secretary; F. L. Jenckes, treasurer: 
W. C. Cargill, superintendent, and 
J. R. Hayes, manager. Under the 
management of these splendid ex- 
ecutives the mills have expanded 
and grown and been most prosper- 
ous, 

The Loray Mills are not only the 
largest in Gastonia but their build- 
ings and equipment rank with the 
best in the South. The equipment 
consists of 107,504 spindles and 273 


FRONT VIEW OF LORAY MILLS, GASTONIA, N. C. 


wf 
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looms which are driven by. hydro- 
e‘ectric power. There ate 200 oper- 
atives employed ‘n the mills, steady. 
sober and iridustrious. These peo- 
ple are of a very high type of oper- 
atives, bright and intelligent, inter- 
ested in each other and in their 
work. There is nothing stolid or 


dull looking about them and they 


are wide awake as.to topics of cur- 
rent interest. 

The location of the Loray Mills 
and Loray community is” very 
healthful and attractive. The 
crounds have been beautified by the 
planting of many shade trees, much 
shrubbery, flowers and vines... The 
water supply comes from deep 
wells and is pure and good; there 
has not been a case of typhoid fever 
in the village in the last two years. 

The management has done a 
great deal of welfare work among 


COTTAGES AT LORAY. 
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their help and are constantly mak- 


ing improvements for the better- 
ment of their village. The village 
has a population of 6,000 inhabit- 
ants, there are 637 homes of the 
very best type and the living con- 
ditions are unequalled, 

The head of all the Loray wel- 
fare work is a splendid Community 
House fully equipped for doing all 
kinds of helpful things. If is one 
of the best in the entire country. 
Welfare workers, loyal, kind and 
helpful, are always on hand to care 
for those who are in need of assist- 
ance, they are intelligent and keenly 


interested and through their sym-. 


pathetic handling have been able to 
do a great good in the community. 

Day and night nurseries are con- 
stantly maintained, where the ba- 
bies whose parents work in the 
mills, or who are unable to care for 
them, are given the best of care 
and nourishment. 

Children under school age will be 
seen flocking joyously to the splen- 
didly equipped kindergarten, where, 
under the guidance of trained 
teachers, the little tots get their 
first ideas of a school system. 

The outdoor bathing pool and 
bath houses for children, under the 
eye of a careful community worker; 
the playgrounds with its full equip- 
ment for children’s amusements and 
health; tennis and basketball! courts 
for the young people; the Loray 
ball park where the fast Loray ball 
team, who are nearly always the 
champions of the State, get their 
practice, and play many of their 
fast games; the handsome and finely 
appointed hotels, with the. recrea- 
tion rooms, one separate hotel each 
for women, men and married cou- 
ples; all go to make living condi- 
tions of Loray the very best to be 
found anywhere. 

There is also one of the very bes! 
cafeterias to be found anywhere 
outside of New York, at least that 
is what the operatives of Loray 


REAR VIEW OF LORAY MILLS, GASTONIA, N. C. 


claim. Here the best of meals and 


lunches can always be had, as well 


as soft drinks, cool ices, cigars, 
sandy, etec., at the most reasonab!e 
prices. 

Education is urged upon the 
young people of the community as 
well as the children. Parents are 
shown reasons why their children 


should be made to take advantage’ 


of the opportunities offered: by the 
splendid graded schools of lLoray. 
These schools are maintained by the 
city. There are none better in the 
country anywhere. The_ beautiful 
buildings, modernly equipped, and 
the corps of splendid teachers make 
school life most attractive for the 
hundreds of boys and girls that are 
seen daily skipping along = with 
merry pranks and laughter just as 
happy as children of any parent- 
age. 

The mill operatives 
have no time for doing their own 
laundry so a perfectly equipped 
laundry of the most up-to-date type 
has solved that problem for them. 


naturally 


Presbyterian, Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches of a pleasing type of 
architecture have erected 
within the village, affording pleas- 
ant places for divine worship. 
Flourishing Sunday schoo's help the 
youth of the community to grow up 
in the straight and narrow way, 
training their consciences in such a 
manner that they will not forget 
when they grow old. 

The mill buildings are kept im- 
maculately clean inside and out, 
many flowers, shrubs and vines en- 
hance the appearance on the out- 
side, while the interior is most sani- 
tary and comfortable, making the 
work much more attractive and in- 
stilling a certain pride in the oper- 
atives which makes for neatness in 
everything. The operatives employ- 
ed are among the best to be found 
in any cotton manufacturing plant. 
Keen and alert, progressive and am- 
bitious. A high rate of wage is paid 
in appreciation of their skillful 
work and the operatives are con- 
tented and happy. Some of the 


operatives, indeed a large percent- 
age, have been with the mills fifteen 
and sixteen years, a fact that bears 
Out the statement above. 

The Loray Assembly Hall is a 
meeting place for the men of the 
community. All topics of interest’ 
concerning both local and foreign 
subjects are discussed; many of 
them are thoroughly up-to-date as 


to current events of the day. The 
women and girls also have their 


various clubs and hold their meet- 
ings in the Assembly Hall. The 
many splendid lectures and enter- 
tainments for the village people are 


taken care of in this up-to-date 
building. 


There are many organizations for 
the boys and girls, such as Boy 
Seouts, Camp Fire Girls, ete. A most! 
interesting local paper, “The Loray 
Weekly,” published at Loray, is 
edited entirely by the operatives 
and community workers—of the 
latter there are three. Efficient and 
thoroughly capable in every respect. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF LORAY MILL. 
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Arista and Washington Mills 


The Arista Mills Co., own and op- 
erate the Arista mills and the South- 


side mills at Winston-Salem. N. C. 
These mills were founded in 1903 


by John W. Fries and have’ been 
under the same management since 
they were first started. | 

The mills have a combined ecapi- 
tal stoek of $500,000.00. The build- 
ings are modern construction, one 
to four brick, with every 
consideration given the health and 
comfort of the operatives. The com- 
bined equipment 19,000 spindles 
and 450 looms. It has been the pol- 
icy of the management to renew and 
replace the equipment from time to 


stories, 


is 


ARISTA MILLS (CLOVER CHAMBRAY) 


time as often as necessary to keep 
the whole thoroughly modern: and 
up-to-date, 

Three hundred and twenty-five 
operatives are employed in the mills 
and the products are chambrays, 
“Clover” and “Southside” brands. 

The executives of these mills are 
practically the same as those of the 
splendid Washington Mills. Agnew 
H. Bahnson is president and treasu- 
rer; John H. Fries, vice president; 
Ned B. Smith, assistant secretary 
and treasurer; superintendent Aris- 
ta mills, Ed Powers; superintendent 
Southside mills, R. A. Spaugh, Jr. 

The same splendid policies are in 


effect at these mills as at the Wash- 
ington mills. The management has 
made a magnificent success of these 
mills and there is a fine feeling of 
good fellowship and common inter- 
est existing between the employers 
and employees. The help appreci- 
ates the many fine things done for 
them at the mills and manifest it in 
the interest they take in their work 
and the pride they take in the mills 
and the village. Many of them have 
been with the mills so long that they 
would hardly feel at home anywhere 
else. Some of the operatives. have 
been with the company for 43 years 
at the old South Side mills. It is 


ARISTA MILLS COMPANY, 


needless to state that they are well 
treated. The above statement is 
proof of the fact. 

Play grounds equipped with all 
kinds of play apparatus are a source 
of joy and pleasure to the children 
of the community. Athleties are en- 
couraged among the people. Base- 
ball is the most popular sport and 
the operatives are very proud in- 
deed of their champion base ball 
team. There is also a volley ball, 
basket ball and football. 

The management stands always 
ready to assist any movement that 
is put on foot for the pleasure or 
benefit of their people. 


WASHINGTON PLANT, FRIES, VA. 
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Arista and 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. SOUTHSIDE MILLS (SOUTHSIDE CHAMBRAY) oe 

The Washington Mills consists of Manufacturers’ Association is a very dan and W. H. Bollin, general sup- this, but, but they are equipped with 
the Washington Mills located at brilliant one. He was a man of fine erintendent. : the most approved type of machin- 
Fries Va and the Mavo Mills lo- perceptions and keen executive abil- Mr. A. H. Bahnson is a very pro- ary for the manufacture of their 


, poss ity, and his death was a great loss to gressive gentleman. Because of his products—sheetings and twills at 
vated at Mayodan, N.C. Both Of tne entire state. His mills were wide experience and expert knowl- the Fries plant and men’s and boys’ 
these plants were founded by F. H. among the most progressive and edge of the textile business, he, too, ribbed underwear at the Mayodan 
Fries and the late W. C. Ruffin. The beautiful in the country. lias served the North Carolina Cot- plant. The Washington Mills 
Washington Mills were founded in The present officers of the mills ton Manufacturers’ Association in Fries, have. 102.000 spindles and 1,- 
1901 and the Mayo Mills just a year are: F. H. Fries, Winston-Salem, the capacity of president, being 750 looms and the equipment at the 


earlier. president; H. M. Nisson, vice-presi- eleeted to fill that office in 1921. Mayodan Mills consists of 25,000 
Col. Ruffin died in 1921 after hav- dent; A. H. Bahnson, Winston- The Washington Mills have a cap- spindles and 128 kniting machines. 


in had the active management of the Salem, secretary and_ treasurer; ital stock of $5,000,000.00. The mill 
mills for more than twenty years. John Thorpe, assistant treasurer of buildings, as one would naurally ex- . Serene a 
Col. Ruffin was a powerful figure in mill at Fries, Va. and J. W. Bolton, pect, are modern in every respect, !2¢ People, intelligent and skillful, 
the textile world. His record as superintendent; T. H. Turner, as- models of neatness, sanitary and interested in their work and taking 
president of the North Carolina sistant treasurer of mill at Mayo- healthful. Not only are they all of a loyal pride in the mills. 


The operatives of these mills are 


ILLS COMPANY MAYO PLANT, MAYODAN, N. C. 
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These splendid manufacturing 
plants are located at Kinston, N. C., 
and so thoroughly are the proprie- 
tors in sympathy with the idea of 
giving their operatives every oppor- 
tunity to live better and have bet- 
ter advantages for growth and im- 
provement in every way that they 
were much more interested in let- 
ting the public see the kind of in- 
tell:igent help they employ and the 
kind of homes they furnish them to 
live in than they were in the size of 
their factories and the amount of 
money they had invested in the 
mills. 

Notice the pictures accompanying 
this article and you will readily un- 
derstand why the management is 
proud of their operatives. Notice 
the bright, intelligent expressions, 
and not-the least bit of dissatistac- 
tion in their mode of work and liv- 
ing can be seen in their faces. 

The officers of the Kinston and 
Orion Cotton Mills are practically 
the same men. J. F. Taylor is pres:- 
dent, general manager and treas- 
urer; Dr. H. Tull, vice-president; T. 
Y. Moseley, secretary of the Kin- 
ston Mills. Dr. H. Tull is president 
of the Orion Mills and J. F. Taylor, 
secretary, treasurer and general 
manager. E. C,.Gwaltney is the ef- 
ficient superintendent of the Kin- 
ston Millis, while E. H. Carver holds 
the same responsible position with 
the Orion Mills. These men are all 
progressive, broad-minded business 
men of fine executive ability and 
under their supervision the mills 
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Kinston and Orion Mills 


EMPLOYEES OF ORION KNITTING MILLS, KINSTON, N. C. 


have been most prosperous. Mr. 
Taylor is especially keen on master- 
ing details, nothing escapes his 
watchful eye, and it is largely due 
to his careful management and the 
kindly feeling which he has encour- 
aged and fostered between the heads 
of the mills and their help that the 
business has had such splendid suc- 
cess. 

It has been the policy of the man- 
agement at all times to have all up- 
to-date devices for the comfort and 
health of their operatives in their 
mills. They understand thoroughly 
that to make a success of any in- 
dustry one must not only have up- 
to-date equipment in order to com- 
pete with those manufacturing the 
same line of goods but one must 
have competent, capable operatives. 
And in order to get the most effi- 
cient work out of help the manage- 
ment has learned that it is economy 
to conserve the health of the oper- 
atives; educate them so that they 


will take a more intelligent outlook 


on life and be able to do better 
work, furnish them comfortable, at- 
tractive homes with modern ' con- 
veniences so that they may feel 
they have pleasant places to spend 
their spare time, give them oppor- 
tunities to develop. the social side of 
life in the village and encourage 
them in helping themselves by lend- 
ing a helping hand to their neigh- 
bors. All these things go to make 
their lives happier and more like 
other people. 

Mr. Taylor is constantly improv- 


ing both living and working condi- 
tions in his mills and mill commu- 
nitv. The resull s shown in the 
photographs of his workers. They 
are an intelligent, self-respecting 
group of citizens, sober and indus- 
trious, receiving good wages, living 
well and dressing well, and respond- 
ing freely to the care and consid- 
eratiton shown them. by the mills. 
The mills first thought of build- 
ing a thoroughly modern school for 


‘the children of their operatives, but, 


upon more mature consideration, 
they felt that it would be more 
democratie and wiser to allow the 
children of the mill families to go 
to the Kinston public schools where 
they would be in the same grades 
with the other children of the town, 
meet them on the same footing and 
show that they were the equal of 
any pupils in the schools. This plan 
was fol‘owed and the result is most 
satisfactory. The Kinston public 
schools have a high rating and the 
mill children have demonstrated the 
fact that they are just as _ intelli- 
gent and apt as the children coming 
from any of the other homes in the 
town. Mr. Taylor has tried to im- 
press upon the parents of the mill 
children the great importance of 
giving t\eir children the education 
of which they themselves have been 
deprived. The children are urged 
to attend school regularly. Fre- 
quently children from the mill fam- 
ilies go through High School, grad- 
ualing with..honors, then seme of 
them go out into the world to ac- 


cept positions of responsibility and 
trust, others return to the mills and 
take up work :-there. This pleases 
the management very (much indeed, 
for it shows that these young peo- 
ple appreciate their surroundings 
and the excellent opportunities af- 
forded them to forge ahead in the 
textile world. Many of the heads of 
the departments in the two mills 
are filled by persons who have 
worked their way up from the ranks 
of operatives. The management en- 
eourages those who are ambitious 
and gives them every opportunity 
for rapid advancement. 


Both Kinston and Orion Mills are 
located within the corporate limits 
of the town of Kinston and their 
villages have all city conveniences 
and improvements. Good streets, 
sewerage, lights and water, there 
nice shade trees add to the at- 
tractiveness of the streets and no 
part of the town is better kept. 
The operatives take a keen pride in 
making their homes as neat and 
homelike as those of the average 
citizen in like circumstances. The 
cut shows the kind of houses pro- 
vided for the mill families. They 
are of different designs, some two 
stories, others cottages. They are 
painted in pleasing colors so_ that 
there is not the usual uniformity 
found in most mill vitlages. Each 
house has plenty of room for a 
good garden and in summer the 
houses are made much more attrac- 
tive by the planting of flowers and 
vines around them. 
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Welfare work has always been 
recognized as a legitimate part of 
the mill business and the manage- 
ment of these two mills have for a 
number of years set apart a certain 
sum to be expended for this pur- 
pose. A trained welfare worker is 
in charge of this department, and 
there is also a graduate trained 
nurse employed by the company to 
look after the health of the com- 
munity and instruct the people in 
the laws of hygiene and. enable 
them to rear their children in a 
more careful, healthful manner. 
Splendid results have been the re- 
ward of these two fine, cultured 


EMPLOYEES OF KINSTON COTTON MILLS. 


women who have been untiring in 
their efforts to raise the standard 
of living in the communities. 

A modernly equipped Community 
House is the center of all social 
activities in the village. The va- 
rious clubs among the mill people 
have their meetings in this building. 
Much has been done through the 
Mothers’ Club and clubs for women 
and girls to create more interest in 
the home hfe of the mill operatives. 
The clubs organized for promoting 
the social life of the operatives 
have been of great value in helping 
fo generate a friendly, helpful dis- 
position toward each other. 


Many fine vegetables are grown 
in the village gardens and a friendly 
spirit of rivalry has been stimulated 
among the members of a most en- 
thusiastic Ladies’ Canning’ Club 
Splendid exhibits of canned fruits, 
vegetables, etc., have demonstrated 
the sp'endid work that is being done 
by this particular organization. The 
Garden Club has a large following. 
The members are untiring in thei 
efforts to excell each other in the 
raising of fine vegetabtes. The Flow- 
er Club is another active body of 
workers and they are equally as 
proud of the results of their efforts 
to beautify their homes and the vil- 
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lage. Wonderful results. have been 
achieved by all three of these clubs 
which are encouraged and stimulat- 
ed by the offering of good substan- 
lial prizes; by the management of 
the mills, for the best of everything 
in each department. 

The Civic Club has a large mem- 
bership and interest is stirred. by 


the offer of nice prizes for the best 


kept premises and homes. 

Sports are encouraged, baseball is 
the most popular outdoor game. 
Each mill has a very efficient and 
active baseball team and many hot- 
ly contested games afford amuse- 
ment for the community. 


HOMES AT KINSTON COTTON MILLS. 
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Proximity Manufacturing Co. 


The group of mills ineluded in 
the Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, are located at Greensboro, 
N. CG. The group ieludes the Prox- 
imity Cotton Mills, founded in 1895, 
White Oak Cotton Mills, founded in 
1904, and Proximity Print Works 
which began operation in 1943. 

These mills were founded, owned 
and operated by the late Ceasar 
Cone until the time of his death in 
Mareh of 1917. 

It séldom happens that any one 
man in a great manufacturing in- 
dustry holds a place of more than 
country-wide interest, but when 
Ceasar Cone died the importance 
of the man himself, his place in the 
business world, and his position in 
the affairs of the eountry were all 
so important that the Associated 
Press despatches bore the news of 
his death fo the great daily papers 
in all the cities of the United States 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT WHITE OAK MILLS 


and the report quickly spread over 
the entire world, All of this because 
Mr. Cone; in his comparatively 
brief life established his name, his 
firm’s name, the names of his mills, 
and the reputation of his products 
locally, nationally, and throughout 
the. entire ceuntry as well as in 
many foreign and distant parts of 
the world, 


There are many great names in: 


cotton manufacturing, but there has 
never been a family that has be- 
come more prominent in the pro- 
duction of eotton goods, the finan- 
cing of cotton mills, and the dis- 
tribution of textile mill products 
than has the name of Cone. Ceasar 
Cones co-worker for a great many 
years was his older brother, Moses 
Cone, and the names of the two 
brothers will always be linked to- 
gether. If there is: any one man 
who, in his own lifetime, has ever 


occupied a bigger place in the in- 
dustry than did Ceasar Cone, it 
must have been his older brother, 
but it is generally conceded that 
as the two men were alike in their 
broad grasp of all cotton manufac- 
turing and merchandising affairs, 
so the two measured the same in 
ability and in their respective places 
occupied in the industry Ceasar 
Cone was a man who had achieved 
great success in the three lines of 
textile endeavor referred to above. 
He built the’ mills, financed mills, 
and his’ firm, of whieh he was the 
head, was one of the largest and 

most suecessful merchandising 
houses the textile trade has ever 
produced, 

Mr. Cone loved the great industry 
that he was so largely instrumental 
in developing. He was proud of his 
mill villages, deseribed by compe- 
erties as models of their kind. 


He was warmly interested in his 
people and welfare work among 
them; the little ehildren all knew 
and loved him; easy of approach, 
gentle, kind and sympathetic. 

No one can thoroughly estimate 
the great advantages the Cone or- 
ganization has given to the Pied- 
mont section of the South, econ- 
sidering only material advantages 
that arise from furnishing perma- 
nent work and wages to thousands 
of workers and the comforts and 
advantages to those dependent up- 
on them. 

Between four and five thousand 
people find employment in the mills 
of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company, and with their families, 
the population of the villages would 
total approximately fifteen thousand 
people. Unless one has seen some 
of the model mill villages to ~be 
found throughout the South it 
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Proximity Manufacturing Co. 
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would be impossible to realize how are the splendid schools, supported 
unlike the ordinary town popu- entirely by the mill management. 
lation they are. These villages have The churches are furnished and 
been laid out with the definite ob- largely supported in the same way. 
ject of giving the inhabitants the The playgrounds are fully equip- 
hest possible advantages and com- ped and athletics are organized and 
forts. First, the question of drain- directed. 


The teaching of. music 
age is considered of most Impor- and domestic science, organization 
tance; then come, in the order and direction of numerous clubs for 


named, sewerage disposal and -un- girls, women, boys and men, can- 
contaminated water supply whieh ning clubs, libraries, Y. M. and Y. W. 
are given the most screntfic eare. €. A.is—all of these advantages are 
Electric lights are used in both available to the families of unskill- 
streets and homes. An expert land- ed workers who come to the mills 
scape gardner is employed to lay for employment.Everything is done 
out the villages and the beautifying by the Cones to insure the health 


process is started at once. Streets of the mill families. 
and sidewalks graded and paved, These people came to the mills 
shrubs and trees planted, parks and originally from the mountains, or 


playgrounds established. Comfort- country where they made only a 


able homes were built with all mod- very poor living and lived in poor 


ern conveniences, and plenty. of little houses. None of them — had 
ground for a garden. Added to these been used to very much ready cash; 


educational advantages had heen 
denied them for generations but 
they all had and have latent capa- 
bilities, latent desires, and opinions 
that make them entirely. different 
from the mill operatives of other 
sections of the country. The have 
been quick to respond to the kindly 
treatment and the unusual advan- 
tages offered them by the Cone or- 
ganization and today, nowhere will 
there be found a higher ¢lass of cot- 
ton mill operatives. Many of them 
have been with the mills for a 
quarter of a century and are wholly 
dependent upon their work in the 
Cone Mills for the livelihood, the 
education of their children, for the 
savings’ that will take care of them 
in their old age, and in faet for all 
their financial, social and religious 
advantages. 
The officers — of 


the Proximity 


ay 


FATHER AND SON BANQUET 


AT PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Company are: Ber- 
nard M. Cone, president; Julius W. 
Cone, vice-president; Herman Cone, 
treasurer; J. E. Hardin, secretary. 

The capital stock of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company amounts to 
$500,000.00: Proximity Mills has a 
spindleage of 53,000, and 1,600 looms 
engaged in the manufacture of tn- 
digo blue denims. Jas. A. Bangle 
is. the efficient superintendent. 
White Oak Cotten Mills have = an 
equipment of 60,000 spindles and 
3,000 looms, they also manufacture 


blue denims. Thos. E. Gardner is 
the eapable superintendent — in 
charge. Proximity Print Works 


takes care of the dyeing, finishing, 
bleaching and printing of the two 
mills. These mills are the largest 
manufacturer of all the denims in. 
the world. The goods are consumed 
in all parts of the eivilized globe. 
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Efird Manufacturin 
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Company 


Albemarle, N. C., is a pretty little 
industrial center tucked away 
among the beautiful hilis of Stanley 
County, N. C. It is also the county 
seat and a most progressive little 
town. Its chef industries are the 
great textile plants located in its 
midst. The climate, splendid water 
and excellent transportation faci'i- 
ties all conspire to make if a fine 
manufacturing town. 

One of the largest and most pro- 
gressive textile plants at Albemarle 
is that of the Efird Manufacturing 
Company. In 1896 Messrs. 1. P. and 
J. S. Efird founded this plant, be- 
ginning in a modest way but always 


having a big vision. The capital 
stock then was $50,000, the first 
huilding was 50x200 feet. Today 


the plant has a capitalization of $1,- 
500.000, five large brick buildings of 
modern mill construction, house the 
60,000 spindles of the most improved 
type suitable for the manufacture 


of earded yarns 5's to 30's and 


eombed yarns to 80's. 

The officers of this magnificent 
plant are: J.S. Efird, president; W. 
(x. Efird, vice-president: J. J. Efird, 


pad 


EFIRD MANUFACTURING CO., ALBEMARLE, N. C. 


treasurer: H. L. 
and G. Yoss, . superintendent. 
These are all practical mill men, 
well known in the textile world for 
their fine executive ability coupled 
with broad democratic ideas in the 
handling of their mills and opera- 
tives. With such men at the head 
of a business it is litthe wonder that 
it has made such rapid progress and 
has been such a big factor in the 
uplifting of the natives of Stanly 
county who have found employment 
within its gates. 

Mr. J. S. Efird is in active contro! 
of the mill and the village. A care- 
ful study of Mr. Efird’s photograph 
which appears in connection with 
this article will impress the reader 
with his kindly, genial manner, his 
keen mind and fine judgment. He 
is a past master of the art of ab- 
sorbing the most minute details, 
nothing escapes his scrutiny, and 
with his friendly. sympathetic man- 


ner he is the advisor and friend of 


every man, woman and child in his 
mill community. They all know and 
love him. Always sure of his warm 
‘nterest in their individual affairs, 


SCHOOL BUILDING AT EFIRD MANUFACTURING CO. 


project that makes for the better- 
ment or pleasure of the entire vil- 
lage. 

The success of the plant is largely 
due to his intense interest and am- 


J. S. EFIRD 


Horton, secretary, as we!l as his endorsement of any bition to make it the equal of any 
Because of his pop-. 


in the country. 
ularity with his operatives and their 
appreciation of his efforts in. their 
behalf there is not a manufacturing 
»lant in the country where there is 
a finer spirit of harmony. Many of 
the operatives of the Efird plant 
have been with it since the first turn 
of the machinery. Coming from the 
surrounding country where their 
lives were a continual round of dull, 
hard work from morning to night, 
with few of life’s comforts, little 
ready cash and very poor homes 
with no conveniences whatever, 
these people could not be persuaded 
to go back to the hills under any 
conditions. Being of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood, they have been quick 
to respond the atmosphere of the 
community and because of the many 
advantages offered them they are 
themselves daily growing and ex- 
panding and‘a finer, better class of 
citizens would be hard to find in the 
>ordinary walks of life. 


There are a thousand operatives 
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in the Efird plant. The mill village 
has a population of 2,500 inhabil- 
ants. The 400 cottages are very 
pretty bungalow type houses with 
every convenience, baths, elec- 
tric lights, sewerage, etc. Many per- 
sons in the larger towns of the State 
live in homes that are not nearly so 
comfortab'e. The grounds are most 
attractive with their lawns, shrub- 
bery and flowers, and there is a 
large space in connection with each 
house to be ‘used as a garden. 

The management has built a very 
handsome school building of two 
stories, which will compare favor- 
ably with any school in the South 
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EMPLOYEES AT EFIRD MANUFACTURING CO. 


as to equipment. There is a splen- 
did auditorium for the use of the 
village on public oceasions, as well 
as for the closing. exercises of 
school. 

Five hundred pupils are enrolled 
and the mills employ ten teachers. 
The village children are bright, in- 
telligent, healthy youngsters, such 
as any community might be proud 
of, and when they have finished the 
eourse of study required in the mill 
school they frequently go away to 
school or go into other lines of 
work, for they are just as well train- 
ed as children in any town of the 
same size. The mills are ambitious 


for their voung people and encour- 
age them to get all the education 
they can. 3 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian denominations have nice com- 
fortab‘e churches in the community. 
The people built there churches 
with liberal aid from the manage- 
ment. A splendid Sunday school is 
maintained in connection with each 


ehurch, the community as a whole 


has a great deal of reverence for 
the work of the churches and Sun- 
dav schools and take pride 
and pleasure in them. 

A park, and well equipped play- 
ground for the little ones, is a 
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source of much pleasure to both old 
and young. Especially is this true 
when the excellent brass band, com- 
posed of village talent, plays in the 
park. 

A trained nurse is employed by 
the mills to look after the health of 
the community. The village as a 
whole is very healthy, but this nurse 
has been of great benefit to the peo- 
ple ,especially in teaching the moth- 
ers how to care for their little ones 
and in instructing the home makers 
in laws of hygiene. 

Sports of all kinds are encouraged. 
There is a fine baseball team. of 
which the village is very proud. 
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Gibson Manufacturing Company 


VIEW OF MILL AND MILL OFFICE, GIBSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Coneord, N. C. is one of the most 
progressive little industrial cities in 
North Garolina. Well located with 
splendid railroad facilities, fine 
water and a most healthful climate 
it has attracted many fine manu- 
facturing plants to its confines. 
Taking high rank among these is 
the Gibson Manufacturing Company 
which was founded in 1890 by R. E. 
Gibson and J. W. Cannon. 

The present officers of the com- 
pany are: E. C. Barnhard, president; 
C. A. Cannon, vice-president; A. R. 
Howard, secretary and treasurer; 
W. B. Bruton superintendent. 
Mr. Barnhardt is also manager. of 
the Gibson Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Through his splendid ef- 
ficiency as an executive his 
careful fo esight in management the 
mills are enJoying great success. 

The mills have a capital steck 
of $1,125,090.00. The mill buildings 
are of brick, of modern mill con- 
struction. The main_ buildings is 
three with many windows 
which make for fine daylight opera- 
tion and splendid ventilation. The 
equipment consists of 27,000 spindles 
and 636 looms. The weave shed is 
of the “saw tooth” type of arch- 
tecture, the dye plant is modernly 
equipped while the pieker room is 
large and contains the most ap- 
proved machinery. 

If one will only glance at the 
pictures shown. in connection. with 
sary to state that both buildings 
and equipments are kept on-a foot- 
ing with the best in the country. 
There is a constant improvement 
and replacement going on all the 
yme. Modern appliances that make 


storics 


for improvement of working con- 
ditions and more efficient produc- 
tion are thoroughly investigated and 
only the very best adopted. 

The products of the Gibson Manu- 
facturing Company are fancy ging- 
hams and madras; 8's to 30's white 
snd colored yarns. this plant 
the raw cotton is spun, dyed, woven 
and sent out a fine finished pro- 
duet that is very popular on the 
market. 

Five hundred and. fifty’ opera- 
lives are employed at the Gibson 
Manufacturing Company's plant. 


Like the operatives in all Southern 


most of them come 
from. -the ‘surrounding. country. 
Their story is the same as that of 
most cotton mill help in the South, 
proud, almost-too sensitive, poor and 
unskilled when they to the 


eotton mills, 


mills from poor little farms of their 
own or. from some tenement house 
on somebody's big farm. Many of 
them have been with the ‘mills a 
number of vears, so long, in fact, 
that they eould hardly call any 
other place “home.” At the mills 
they met with the most kindly treat- 
ment and under the patient in- 
struction of experts it did not take 
them a great while to become skill- 
ed operatives. Because of their na- 
live aptness many work up from 
the eommon ranks of the mill to 
positions of trust and responsibility. 
[It is not an uncommon thing to find 
men at other mills in the South 
who have good positions who start- 
ed at the bottom and worked up 
at the Gibson Manufacturing plant. 


The management is ambitious for 


their help and eneourage them to 
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CONCORD, N. C. 


work up to higher 
mils, 
Beeause of the 


places in the 


fact that the mill 
hands are all of pure Anglo-Saxon 
stock, speaking nothing but plain 
English there is no necessity for a 
lot of cireulars and rules. printed 
in a number of foreign languages 
like there is in the New England 
Mills. And, because of this very 
fact that employee and employer 
speak the same tongue, have been 
raised in the same section, and 
thoroughly understand each other, 
there exists a most harmonious 
feeling in the mills between the 
two factors that go to make up a 
progressive business. 

The management has long real- 
ized that comfortable, pleasing en- 
vironments in the mills as well as 
in the homes are necessary for a 
healthy, satisfied operative, and they 
deem money spent to gain such an 
end a neeessary and legitimate ex- 
penditure. A visit to the Gibson 


Manufacturing Company will leave. 


not the least particle of doubt in 
the mind of the observer that the 
operatives here are perfectly happy 
and contented, as well as robust and 
strong. 


neat 
opera- 


has built 
homes: fer their 


The management 
attractive 
lives, 
of the bungalow type, varying in 
number of reoms and frequently 
in the color in which they are paint- 
ed. All of them are  modernty 
equipped with baths, sewerage, 
eleetmie lhehts, and Kach 
house has its ewn 
ground for the use of the family. 
A great many of them wrow 
own vegetables and there 
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abundance of flowers and shrubbery 
to be found throughout the village. 
The latter, together with the pretty 
shade trees which have been plant- 
ed in numbers around the homes 
and along the streets, add largely 
to the attractiveness of the commu- 
nity. All streets are paved, as well 
us the sidewalks. A great deal of 
civic pride is manifested by the in- 
habitants and there is a united ef- 
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ane several denominations repre- 
sented in the community so. the 
operative has no trouble in finding 
one to suit his own ideas. Promi- 
nent among these are the Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Methodists. All 
these churches have flourishing 
Sunday Schools where the youth of 
the community are trained in the 
ways of righteousness. 

A large amount of welfare work 
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DAY NURSERY, GIBSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


fort to keep every thing not only 
in a sanitary condition but as pleas- 
ing as possible. 

A noteworthy fact about the oper- 
atives of the Gibson Manufacturing 
Company is that 15 per cent or more 
of them own their homes, and fully 
30 per cent are saving their money, 
while many are making some kind 
of an investment for the future. 

Since the Gibson Manufacturing 
Company is located within the con- 
fines of Concord there is no neces- 
sity for the company to _ build 
schools. The children go right to 
the graded schools of the city and 
prove that they are equally as bright 
as those of the average citizen. 
However, the management is doing 
much for the advancement and bet- 
terment of its little people, especial- 
ly in the Day Nursery where the lit- 
tl ones are left in the eare of com- 
petent, trained workers, who do not 
only look after their bodily wants 
but instill in their little minds the 
first principles: of good citizenship. 
The nursery is thoroughly equip- 
ped with modern conveniences and 
the children receive excellent care. 
There is a pretty ground with many 
devices for amusement and health 
giving exercise. The children spend 
many merry hours out in the fresh 
air and sunshine, 

In the matter of churches there 


is done among the operatives and 
their families. The hands are 
aware of the kindly interest of the 
management in their affairs and 
they feel free to go to the office for 
friendly advice or monetary aid 
when the occasion demands. 

Numerous clubs have been or- 
ranized in the community for. the 
betterment ‘of the mill people. 
Sports of all kinds are encouraged 
by the management. There is an 
enthusiastic lot of baseball fans who 
root diligently for their splendid 
team. Basket ball and tennis are 
both of prime interest in their sea- 
son. All of these things have the 
hearty endorsement of the manage- 
ment.Nor must the Boy Scout Troop 
he forgotten. This troop is the pride 
of the village. 
little fellows and there can be no 
doubt of their influence in the com- 
munity. 

Because of the great care exer- 
cised and the instruction that has 
been given in matters of hygiene 
the health of the village is excel- 
lent. 3 

The operatives of the Gibson Man- 
ufacturing Company are fortunate 
int being able to enjoy all the various 
kinds of entertainments, both im- 
tellectual and otherwise that are 
offered other citizens of Concord. 


The boys are manly 


pleasures and advantages not to be 
found in a strictly mill community 
quite removed from town. 

The success of the Gibson Manu- 
facturing Company is largely due 
to the splendid type of operatives 
employed as well as the democratic 
ideas which Mr. Barnhardt has put 
into effect in his dealings with his 
people. He has been careful in the 
selection of the heads of his de- 


lation of dyeing and finishing equip- 
ment became more general and the 
products of Southern mills began to 
attract much more favorable com- 
ment in the market. 

During the past five years several 
Southern mills have demonstrated 
that they can make as fine a product 
as the mills of New England. Today 
a very wide range of yarns and fab- 
ries are made in the South and their 
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partments in the mills, being sure 
that the overseers and bosses posses 
the same warm sympathy for. their 
operatives and used the same tacf- 
ful management of them as he him- 
self exerts over the entire plant. 
There is not much changing. go- 
ing on at these mills the operatives 
are) satisfied with. the good wages 
paid them and are not inclined to 
move. 
When. the first mills were built 
in the South they were equipped 
only for making the coarsest grades 
of yarns and cloths. Labor was 
unskilled and the equipment was far 
from the present day type of ma- 
chinery. Due to this fact it was 
generally said that Southern mills 
would never be able to produce any- 
thing except the coarser lines of un- 
finished goods and that the mills 
of New England would always enjoy 
a monoply on the production of the 
better grades of cloths, especially 
in colored goods. As cotton manu- 
facturing. began to develop more 
rapidly in the South the skill of the 
operatives and the efficiency of the 
superintendents and ‘overseers. in- 
creased and the mills began to go 
into the manufacture of a much 
wider variety of goods The instal- 


quality has brought realization that 
southern mills can compete success 
fully in.the manufacture of any 
kind of goods that are produced in 
this country. 

The Gibson Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Concord, was among the 
first mills in the South to build up 
a reputation for producing colored 
goods. of real quality. At present, 
they are turning out a wide range 
of colored fabrics and novelty lines. 

The splendid reputation that the 
ginghams, zephyrs and madras pro- 
duced at the Gibson Manufacturing 
Company enjoy in the cotton goods 
markets is a striking testimonial 
lo the skill and efficiency of the en- 
tire Gibson organization. The quali! y 
of the products reflects the work- 
manship that goes into the goods. 

Concord is one of the best widely 
known cotton manufacturing 
in the South. It is the home of 
several mills that have won a. nAu- 
tional reputation and enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having its goods shipped 
to all parts of the world. The Gib- 
son Manufacturing Company hi: 
played a very important part in 
putting Coneord on the map as one 
of the most important textile cen- 
ters in the South. 


This situation affords a number of 
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onaghan Compan 


The Vietor-Monaghan 


recently sold three of its eight mills 
to New England mill men, bul ils 
live’ remaining mills have 183,335 


spindles and 5,291 looms which man- 
ufacture a wide 
including fine sheetings, quilts, and 
pillow tucking. 

The largest mill is the Monaghan 
plant loeated at Greenville which ts 


the headquarters for the company. 
The. other .mills are the Apalache 
plant-at Arlington; 8. C. the Wal- 
halfa plant at. Walhalla and the 


Vietor and Greer plants at Greer, 

The combined number of persons 
employed in these mills amounts to 
3,500, while the total combined pop- 

ulation of their mill villages is 
10,000 W. E. Beattie, who had been 


president retired from active Work 
May, 1923 and to. T. _M. Mar- 
chant succeeded him as the active 
head of the company. Associated 


with him, and in perfect aceord with 
his ideas for the betterment and 
advancement of his great army of 
workers, is A. H. Cottingham, gen- 
eral manager. 


variety oft elotiys. 


mills have their own superinten- 
dents, heads of departments, etc., 
and they have all been very care- 


fully picked not only with reference 
to their knowledge of the textile 
business, but with due consideration 
for the welfare of their employees. 

Mr. Marchant appreciates that in 
order to the best results 
from his mills his operatives must 
be healthy, happy and contented. 
It was because of this knowledge 
hy former presidents that the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company was among 
the very first eotton mill organiza- 
tions te take up the. welfare work 
among ifs operatives to any extent. 
The result of their experiments 
along this line were so satisfactory 
that they are reaching out more 
and more each year and vast sums 
ane being expended for the ad- 


secure 


vancement of their operatives. 
Each mill has its own village, 
earefully planned beautifully 
laid out on the most attractive .site 
near the millss The streets and 
pavements. are improved just as 


rapidly as conditions will warrant, 


Of course,.all these civie pride is instilled into the oe- come 
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MONAGHAN PLANT, VICTOR-MONA GHAN MILLS, GREENVILLE, S. €. 


cupants of the village and they are 
careful to keep the streets neat and 
clean, Trees are planted and flow- 
ers are grown. The cottages. built 
by the mills are invariably neat and 
comfortable, with all conveniences 
to be had at each particular mill: 
All the villages are hghted by elec- 


tricity and each has its system of 
Around each cottage 


water works. 


there is always space for flowers 


and a good garden, and’ in many 
cases there are chickens. The mill 
families are taught to keep their 


homes in a sanitary manner.A regu- 
larly employed man has for years 
given his entire attention to the 
direction of social and community 
welfare work in the villages. At 
each mill there is a capable person 
who carries out the welfare direc- 
tor’s ideas and the resull most 
gratifying. The people are encour- 
aged to lead clean, moral lives and 
nowhere is there a higher standard 
of morality maintained than in the 
villages of the Victor-Monaghan 
Mills. 

A large majority of these people 
from the nearby country 


is 


about the mills, unskilled in the be- 


ginning, but industrious and anx- 
ious to learn. The company is very 
kind and tactful in their dealings 


with such people and help them to 
advanee in every way possible. Few 
of them could be persuaded to re- 
turn to their former conditions of 
living on rented farms, in houses 
with no conveniences whatever, 
where they toiled from sun to sun 
and at the end of the year it took 
all they made to pay for their ra- 
lions that had been used during the 
making of their crops. Living in 
the mill villages they not only have 
comfortable homes with econven- 
ienees they never hoped to have, 
but they have ready money all the 
time and are able to put some in 
the savings bank for their old age 
or against a time of illness. 


These people are making rapid 
strides, too, in the matter of edu- 
cation. Every one of the Victor- 


Monaghan Mill communities has its 
own handsome sehoolhouse, built 
by the mills; twenty-eight teachers 
are employed these various 
schools; they are paid partly by the 
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(1) MONAGHAN Y. M. C. A.; (2) VICTOR SCHOOL; (3) VICTOR Y. M. C. A.; (5),,(6) AND (7) MAY DAY SCENES. 


state and county funds and the re- 
mainder hy the mill company. 
Think of 1,000 children in_ these 
communities who are heing edu- 
cated and trained into. better citi- 
gens. There are night schools, too, 
Where ambitious older persons who 
were deprived of opportunities in 
their youth, may study and increase 
their knowledge. 

There are beautiful churches, sev- 
en in number, that take eare of the 
religious side of life in the villages: 
good sunday Schools are doing a 
great deal of good in training the 
little ehildren of the communities 
in the way of righteousness. The 
mill people are very proud of their 
ehurches and many are actively en- 
gaged in religious work, 

These mill communities have 
their libraries which contribute. to 
the pleasure and advancement of 
the people. Current mazazines keep 
them informed of the topies of the 
day, and many of them are quite 
well posted, 

Now, listen to this: There are 
five Y. M. C, A’s that means. one 
for each mill village, and mention 
of the Y. M. C. A. brings to mind im- 
provement both mentally and physi- 
cally. And don’t get the idea that 
everything 1s done for the men 
alone, for what would be the use 
of men progressing alone? They 
can't make homes and rear children: 


women must do these important 
things of life, and im these mill vil- 
lages the women is some. instances 


have their Y. W. CG. A.’s, too, but if 


not, they have their various clubs 
where they meet not only for pleas- 
ure, but to discuss matters most im- 
portant, such as domestic science, 
{he rearing of thetrr families, sani- 
tury methods best suited to the 
home life, how to make their clothes 
as well as hats. 

Music, it is stated, is a specialty 
among the mill operatives. They 
have their musical organizations, 
brass bands, choruses and orches- 
tras, in which they take great pride 


and from which they derive much 
pleasure. 

Most. of the villages have parks 
and playgrounds which are a source 
of pleasure and amusement. Much 


attention has been given to fitting 


up playgrounds with various sorts 
of play equipment for the little ones 
of the communities, for the man- 
agement appreciates what good 
health means to children. There 
are day nurseries in some of the 
villages that are large enough to 
warrant them, where mothers leave 
their little ones and go about their 
duties with the knowledge that they 
ure being well taken care of, 


PLAY GROUNDS AT MONAGHAN MILLS. 


The management has seen. to it 
that all employes are insured, this 
insurance being earried by the com- 
pany. 

There 1s no class of industries in 
(he South that is doing more. for 
its people than the eotton mills. 
The mill operatives as a whole are 
not discontented, and if left to 
themselves they would be able to 
settle all problems that arise in the 
mills in an amicable manner. They 
realize that the managers are al- 
Ways ready to discuss matters with 
them and are glad to adjust any dif- 
ferences or disputes in a peaceable 
way. More and more in the big eot- 
ton mills are the managers inclined 
to put their employees on a. self- 
governing basis and to allow them 
a voice in affairs pertaining to 
the interest of both employer and 
employee. And it is only when a 
disturbing element from the outside 
eomes to a mill eommunity that 
trouble arises, 

The officers of the. Vietor-Mona- 
ghan Mills are: T. M. Marchant, 
president and treasurer: H. Lind- 
say, secretary and vice. president, 
and A. H. Cottingham, general man- 
ager. From the beginning the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan mills have prospered 
and. .grown, their output is known 
throughout the entire country and a 
very high reputation has been gain- 
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Durham Hosiery Mills 


The United States manufactures 
more hosiery than any other country 
in the world. The Southern States 
have greatly expanded their hosi- 
ery industry within recent years, 
the business having shown a steady 
growth both in the erection of new 
plants and the enlargement of ex- 
isting ones. North CGarolina leads 
all other Southern States in the pro- 
duction of hosiery and also has the 
honor of having the largest hosiery 
mills in the Country. At Durham 
the Dufham Hosiery Mills leads the 
country in production of hosiery 
and is one of the best known hosi- 
ery concerns in the world. At pres- 
ent the mills have 75,000 spindles 
producing yarn for 4,300 knitting 
machines. 


A visit to these great mills is a 
perfect revelation to one not wise 
in the art of making hosiery, and 
one is truly amazed at the splendid 
conditions under which the opera- 
tives labor, and the fine intelligent 
class of people who are so inter- 
ested in their work. This is espe- 
cially true, if one has been preju- 
diced against cotton mills by the 
literature that has been so freely 
circulated by those cunning politi- 
cians who tell us of the unhealthy 
conditions that exist in and around 
cotton factories, and of how pale 
and puny, the poor down trodden 
operatives are so poor and unskilled 
with no chance to rise above the 
common level of his kind. 

This splendid business was found- 
ed about twenty years ago, by that 


well known statesman and capliin’ 


of industry, Gen. Julian C. Carr. [or 
General Carr to take an interest in 
a business is for that business to 
thrive and grow prosperous. The 
company now has a capital stock «f 


about three million dollars invested 
in its various mills which are locat- 
ed at Durham, Mebane, Carborro, 
High Point and Goldsboro. G. MeD. 
Carr is president of the company; 
A. H,. Carr, treasurer, and W. F. 
Carr is secretary; in fact, it 1s: 3 
family business. The Carrs are 
a fine lot of gentlemen, natives of 
North Carolina, broadminded and 
energetic, and their untiring efforts 
have made these mills an industrial 
factor in the State. The State as a 
whole is proud of these gentlemen, 
and of the splendid work they are 
doing in uplifting and advancing a 
class of persons who are intelligent 
and apt, and anxious to become bet- 
fer citizens. 

Nowhere in the country is there 
to be found a better example of 
what the cotton manufaeturer is do- 
ing in the way of welfare and com- 


kes 


munity work for the benefit of their 
operatives. The mills, themselves, 
are equipped with the most modern 
appliances for perfecting hosiery; 
and textile machinery has reached 
such a high state of perfection tha! 
it 18 doubtful if any very radica! 
changes will be enacted in the nea: 
future. 

The mills are a veritable wall of 
windows, admitting plenty of light 
and air; they are equipped with an- 
automatic cooling system, well 
as electric fans in some departments, 
A large force of cleaners is required 
to keep the mills in-such a spotless 
condition. Every sanitary precau- 
tion is taken to insure the health of 
the operatives. 

Much done to enhance’ the 
beauty of the mills by the splendid- 
ly kept grounds that surround them. 
There are well kept lawns with 


as 


Is 
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MILLS OF DURHAM HOSIERY 


bright flowers and attractive clumps 
of shrubbery. 


The people respond 
readily to influences and environ- 
ments and the beautifully kept mills 
with their attractive grounds are a 
great incentive and factor in their 
lives. They dress more neatly and 
are more careful of their personal 
appearance. Their homes are better 
kept, and they do better work. 


The cottages occupied by the op- 
eralives are modern bungalow style, 
with all city conveniences. The 
rental is very small. Each cottage 
is provided with a nice front yard, 
where lovers of flowers may indulge 
their fancies, and ample garden 
space furnishes plenty of fresh veg- 
etables to the mill families. The 
management does all that is possible 
lo help the operatives. to reduce liv- 
ing expenses, and the furnishing of 
fuel at cost means a big saving. 

The operatives employed in hos- 
iery mills all over the country are 
found to be of a higher type than 
those working in many industries. 
Many of them are well educated, re- 
fined and eultured. It natural 
that such a class of people would 
appreciate the splendid school fa- 
cilities to be found in Durham. For- 
tunately for them, one of the large 
graded city schols is right at the 
mills. And it is here that the chil- 
dren of the operatives of the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills are educated, 
many of them going into the the 
high school and on even to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, which ts 
ocated only a few miles away and 
Trinity College, located in Durham. 
Some of these children take advan- 
lunge of the special courses taught 
in this school, such as domestic sci- 
ence and sewing, and it is easy to 
see why these children grow up 
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MILLS COMPANY AT DURHAM, N. 


“jnto useful men and women, enter- 


ing all walks of life and becoming 
citizens to which the management 
can point with pride, having been 
very instrumental in their success. 
There is a large night school where 
those employed in the mills may re- 
ceive the knowledge for which they 
erave, even though it may be rath- 
er late in life. 

A word must be said as to the out- 
put of these mills. The best grade 
of raw cotton is bought by the com- 
pany and converted into hosiery, all 
of the various processes, such as 
spinning of the yarns, dyeing and 
knitting is done in the mills, and the 
finished product is sent out neatly 
packed in boxes. The Durham 
hosiery is well and favorably known 
throughout the country, and the 


immediate 


C. 


mills cannot meet the demand for 
their goods. 

These mills were the first mills in 
the South to begin the manufacture 
of silk and artificial silk hosiery. 
They were also the first to begin 
the manufacture of full fashioned 
silk hosiery and now they have the 
most modern manufacturing plant 
in the South for the manufacture of 
nothing but full fashioned Japan 
silk hosiery. The operatives on this 
class of work are native North 
Carolinians—in fact; 90 per cent of 
them came from Durham and the 
vicinity. When these 
full fashioned machines were first 
installed a number of old skilled 
operatives of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills was sent to Pennsylvania to 
learn how to operate these ma- 
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chines. They returned to Durham, 
helped erect’ these machines, and 
now have actual charge of their op- 
eration. 

Readers of the best current maga- 
zines of the day are familiar with 
the brands of this coneern. Who 
has not heard of “Durable Durham 
Hosiery?” “Made strongest where 
(hey wear the hardest.” 

Probably itis the most popular 
brand, but there are a great many 
others, such as “Juliana,” “Big Sis- 
ter,” Rover” and “Alpine” and “Bo- 
Peep,” and “Penelope,” the new 


Japan silk full fashioned stocking. 


The social and welfare of the mill 
villages in Durham , Carrborro, 
Goldsboro, Mebane and High Point, 
is directly under the managers of 
these individual plants. At those 


mills where playgrounds are  lo- 
cated, a playground director, has 
charge of the beautiful playground 
with ifs many sources of amuse- 
ment and entertainment for the lit- 
tle ones of the village. The chil- 
dren delight in this park, when 
myriads of electric lights.make it 
bright and cheerful. Then, there 
is also a large cleaning force. They 
realize how essential cleanliness is 
fo health and happiness, and insists 
that the mills and the entire neigh- 
berhood be kept very clean. They 
hope to inelude a recreation room, 
in addition to the rest room, at the 
mills, as well as shower baths for 
hoth men and women operatives. 
For the young people of the mills 
there is a fine baseball park, tennis 
eourts and other amusements. 
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Manufacturing Company 


LAKE AT GREEN RIVER WANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


In the “Sapphire Country” as the 
beautiful mountain section in Hen- 


derson county, N. €. J. QO. Bell and 
some associates founded the Green 
River Manufacturing company af 


Tuxedo. Tuxedo is on the Southern 
Railway, way up in the mountains 
of this state, whieh are famous 
for their wonderful beauty. It has, 
of course, the mountain elimate 
which is so conducive to good health 
mountain water, pure and cold, and 


SO) 


being on the Southern Railway, the 
shipping fa¢iltties are of the best. 
Mr. Bell was quick to realize the 
advantage of such a situation, and 
in a Short time, he and other men 
associated with him, turned the hills 
and timberlands which they had 
chosen for ther site, into a hus- 
tling industrial village. They capi- 


talized their plant at $100,000, install- 
ed 8,000 spindles and operated the 


plant by means of water and electric 


power. The output of the Green 


River Manufacturing Company 1s 
eombed yarns, 60s to 80s. These 
varns are of such superior quality 
that there great demand for 
them all over thts country, and they 
have made a fine name for them- 
selves. The company has spared no 


expense to make this plant all that 
it should be and they have certainty 
succeeded in this enterprise. They 
have bettered conditions among 
their 
Most of the operatives come from 
the mountains surrounding Tuxedo 
poverty stricken people and unedi- 
cated when they. first presented 
themselves at the mill for employ - 
ment, These people have some «of 
the best blood in America in their 
veins, but simply had never had any 
opportunity presented them to bet- 
They 
intelligent, 


Quick 


ter themselves. are 


learn. and and soon 


EMPLOYEES 


AT GREEN RIVER MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY. 


employes. from time to time. 


TUXEDO, N. 


come skillful in the operation of che 


mill machinery, and thus make zood 


wages.’ They become very much in- 
terested in their work and do then 
very best every day to make their 


work all it should be. Mr. Bell stays 
on the job and makes it his busimess 
to be personally acquainted with his 
operatives and to make them per- 
sonal friends of his. He is a man ol 


splendid character and a_- great 
deal of tact and good Common sense. 
All his operatives like him oas he 


is always doing things that. give 
them pleasure. 


The landseape in which the mill 


workers make their homes, 1s as 
might be expeeted, an. unusually 


pretty one, being in a section of such 
great natural beauty. Mr. Bell him- 
self planned this village, and it con- 
tains houses of the bungalow type 
of that 
nowadays. These 


architeeture 


bunga'‘pws are 


is so popular 


the last word in beauty and comfort, 
and are located on a gentle sloping 
hillside, affording splendid drain- 
The homes of the village are 
eleetrically lighted, and the streets 
are also lighted by electricity. Each 
house has water and the most ap- 
proved sanitary toilets have been 
installed in the village homes. Each 
house has a yard large enough for 
the eultivation of flowers and vege- 
fables, and the owners of the houses 
do all in their power to encourage 
eardening and farming among their 
operatives. Many of the houses are 
ornamented by thick vines which 
much to their beauty: The op- 
eratives have discovered that they 
can save a great deal by raising and 
canning their own vegetables and 
canning club is a regular feature 
of village life. 


‘Re. 


A play ground and park have 


both been built for the pleasure of 
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River Manufacturing Company 
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(1) BOARDING HALL AND OFFICE; (2) GREEN RIVER SHEEP; 


the mill operatives, and the 
dren of the village use these a great 
deal. The park is the seene of many 
social gatherings during the stum- 
mer months, and is pretty and well 
designed. 

A modern brick sehool building 
has been erected by the mill at great 
expense, and this building has been 
equipped with all modern contriv- 
ances, and no more fully equipped 
school building could be found any- 
where. Three teachers are in charge 
here, and they are paid by the mill 
and the eounty jointly. The en- 
rollment of the sehool is 150, and 
the mill ehildren make fine quiek 
pupils, eager and quick to learn. 
They know that the leaders of to- 


morrow are the earnest students of 


today, and they work hard to lead 
their classes. They are most regu- 


lar in attendanee, and are as. dili- 


gent students as any group of chil- 
dren anywhere. The mill manage- 
ment takes the greatest interest in 
the ehildren of the community, and 


keeps a careful eye on the young 
men who promise to develop into 
lextile leaders oof. the futtire. 
The village contains-one ¢thureh 

4 Baptist one, and this echureh has 
Sunday School with it. Tht mem- 
bers support if most wilingly, and 
there is a large attendance at every 
service. Much interest taken in 
chureh work by the mill people and 
the religious atmosphere of the vil- 
lage is a fine one. A most impor- 
fant faetor is the library where the 
people have placed at their dispo- 
sal all the best literature of the day, 
and current papers that enable them 
to keep well informed as to what 
is going on in the world today. The 
mill people are most anxious to be 
well informed and spend many hours 
in the library. 


is 


The mill employs a trained nurse 
and a fine physician to look atter 
the health of the villagers. The 
nurse has also played the part of 
village welfare worker, and has gone 
around a great deal among the mill 


in the way of mill machines. 


(5) RAPID TRANSIT; (4) MOTION PICTURE HALL; (5) COTTAGE. 


famithes, teaching them hygiene and 


lactfully correeting what. mistakes 


make in respect to health in 
their homes. 

The village has one policeman, 
whe, however, leads an idle life as 


there is never any trouble whatever 
among the inhabitants of the village. 
All is peace and good will, and the 
spirlt of harmony is unbroken by 
fights, strikes or any disturbances. 

The employes of the Green River 
Manufacturing Company receive 
reasonably high wages, and many of 
them are saving money. Eight per 
cent of the operatives own their own 
homes, and take great pride in this 


fact. There are 105 homes in the 
village, and 500 people. 
The miil buildings are of. stan- 


dard mill eonstruction, of brick, and 
equipped with the best of everything 
They 
are well heated, lighted and venti- 
lated, and all safety devices for 
the safety ‘of the operatives have 


heen installed, 


The Green River Manufacturing 
Company has its officers: S. B. 
Tanner of Rutherfordton, N. € 
president: “J. A. Bell, secretary, 
lreasurer and general manager: H. 
QO. Erwin as superintendent. Mr. Bell 
ic the highest type of business man 
of today—tull of determination and 
pep. Mr. Tanner, the president, is 
so well known that he needs no in- 
troduction to anyone. Sutiiee it to 
say that he is president of the great 
Tanner chain of mills, and is one of 
the most popular men in the textile 
industry today. 

The people are very thrifty and 
progressive. They have a commun- 


as 


itv fair, showing the various re- 
sourees of the village: winter. gar- 


den produee, canned goods, _ jellies, 
pickles, dairy products, home grown 
meats, ete. fancy work, dresses, 
suits, hats, made over garments and 
flowers. Prizes are given each year 
on gardening, yards and home mak- 
ing. This arouses a spirit of rivalry 
among the families and many fine 
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Caraleigh Mills Company 


A very smooth working organiza- 
tion where there is no frietion what- 
ever between employers and em- 
ployees is to be found at the pretty 
mill settlement and the big: mills of 
the Caraleigh Mills Company, locat- 
ed a mile south of Ralergh, N. C, 

Innumerable advantages are of- 
fered the operatives in the mere 
location of the plant so near the 
Capital City of the great state ‘of 
North Carolina. While they live in 
the village at the mill and thereby 
keep down living expenses there are 
street cars and bus lines operating 
between village and city that en- 
able them to take advantage of the 
many opportunities offered in the 
way of amusements, churches, li- 
braries and. educational facilities. 

About two hundred and fifty peo- 
ple are employed at the Caraleigh 
Mills Company and they, with their 
families live’ in the attractive mill 
village which has a population of 
eight hundréd and fifty inhabitants. 
The village has been carefully plan- 
ned and built. Streets are graded, 


CARALEIGH MILLS, RALEIGH, N. C. 


sidewalks and pavements kept in 
good condition, shade trees, .shrub- 
bery and flowers planted, thus en- 
haneing the beauty of the place. 

The company has built one hun- 


dred and seventy homes of from 
thrée to eight rooms each. Besides 


these there are boarding houses and 
places for those operatives who are 
unmarried. These cottages are kept 
in good repair, neat and convenient, 
They are lighted by ~ electricity, 
water is supplied from deep wells, 
and all have septic. toilets 
preventing any menace to the pub- 
lic health of the village. Each cot- 
tage has its nice large front yard 
for raising flowers and vines, and 
ample space in the rear for a good 
garden. The people take a pride in 
their homes and try to make them 
as attractive as possible by keeping 
them neat and clean and the plant- 
ing of many flowers and vines. 

A well organized line of commu- 
nity welfare work is carried on af 
Caraleigh Mills under the direction 
of an authority and expert in her 


thus. 


line. Miss Roberta Spiers ‘is the 
capable young woman in charge of 
this department. Through her tact 
and kindness marvelous results have 
heen seen in the improvement of 
the people as well as their home 
life.- She has carefully’ taught 
mothers the care of their children 
as well as how to make their homes 
more pleasant, prepare better food 
and to do lots of other little things 
known to the housewife in the or- 
dinary walks of life but which these 
people have been too busy to learn. 
Miss Spier is constantly busy ‘plan- 
ing improvements and helps for the 
people, as being the head of all 
kinds of movements for the pleasure 
of the community. 

A community house, or hall, built 
by the mills, is the center of social 
activities, as well as public meet- 
ings, lodges, and various organiza- 
tions. There are clubs for. girls, 
women, and a story hour club for 
the children. A troop of Boy Seouts 
is a source of education and plea- 
sure for the yvouth of the village. 


Educational facilities are: excel- 
lent. A good school. building in 


the village built conjointly by mills 
and township takes care of the pri- 
mary grades, this being under the 
supervision and direction of the 
Raleigh Public School system. After 
the children leave these grades thev 
enter the higher sehools of Raleigh. 
There is also a night school a part 
of the year for general and textile 
education. 


The Caraleigh Mills company has 


a capital stock of $435,000.00 and the 


executives are: J. R. Chamberlain, 
president; E. C. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent; W. D. Briggs, secretary and 
treasurer; L. R. Gilbert, superin- 
tendent. These gentlemen, as one 
would naturally conelude from the 
facts abave, are men of fine execu- 
tive ability, keen business judgment 
and very humane ideas in their 
dealings with their help. Under 
management the mills have 
most prosperous, continually 
growing and expanding. 


their 
been 
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BOYS’ STORY HOUR GROUP AT CARALEIGH MILLS. 
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OLYMPIA MILL AT COLUMBIA, S. C., LARGEST OF THE HAMPTON GR OUP OF MILLS. W. P. HAMRICK IS AGENT, 
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PLAYGROUND AT PACIFIC MILLS 
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PACIFIC MILLS 


PACIFIC MILL DAIRY. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF PACIF I. MILL DAIRY, 
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Exposition Cotton Mills 


These mills are located in- the 
heart of the tnost cosmopolitan city 
of the entire south, Atlanta, Ga. 
This great city has a fine climate, 
a great many and hos- 
pitals, as well as more amusements, 


sehools, 


free or otherwise, than any other 
Southern city. Just to be able to 
eall Atlanta “home” is a joy in it- 


self, for no matter what one’s sta- 
tion in life, living conditions are 
so much cheaper than in a great 
many places in the South. There 
are so many advantages for both 
rich and poor; many chances 
for self improvement and advance- 
ment, that’ even the most humble 
may find homes and amusements, 
living costs to fit in with his ideas 
and his pocket book. 

Besides all these advantages af- 
forded by the mere fact of the lo- 
‘ation of the Exposition Cotton 


SO) 


EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Mills, a great many splendid in- 
ducements are afforded by the mills 
themselves. 

The mill village is served by three 
ear lines making it aceessible to all 
parts of the eity. The village has 


heen carefully planned and a great 
deal of money and time has been 
spent in making. if an attractive 


place in which to live. The streets 
und sidewalks are well paved, shade 
frees have been planted everywhere. 
joth streets and homes are lighted 
with. electricity. Every house is 
equipped with city sewerage, baths, 
screens ete., in fact all modern 
conveniences. 

The Exposition Company has built 
three hundred and thirty frame cot- 


tages of from three to six rooms 
each for the use of their opera- 
tives. Besides these there are larg- 


er houses used for boarding houses 


for those who do not wish to keep 
house, or are unmarried. Each 
home has a small yard and a good 
sized plot for raising vegetables. 
There is also a nice large modern 
apartment house in the ~ village. 
The cottages rent for the small sum 
of 50 cents per room per week, this 
of course includes lights, and water. 

About twenty five operatives own 
{heir homes as it is cheaper to rent 
from the company than to have the 
up keep of their own property. The 
management to it that their 
village property is kept in perfect 
repair and makes the homes 
convenient and comfortable as pos- 
sible. The entire village is kept in 
a strictly clean and. sanitary. man- 
ner. 

The village has a population of 
about 1,500 inhabitants. Some 800 
operatives are employed by the 


ScCes 


as 


STREET SCENE AT EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS. 


mills. They are happy, contented 
people, sober and industrious, above 
the average class of industrial work- 
ers. 

The advantages in the way of edu- 
cational opportunities are ‘unexcell- 
ed. A Day Nursery starts the little 
ones off in such a way as to instill 
in them the first prineiples of good 
citizenship. They are taught in 
connection with the home training, 
personal cleanliness, hygiene, cour- 
teous treatment of each other table 
manners, respect for those in 
charge, 4s well as respect for toys 
and furniture. All of this seems a 
good deal for babies to learn, but 
when one considers that a child 
learns more in the first seven years 
of its life than in all the rest put 
together, it is easy to realize the im- 
portance of the right kind of a 
foundation. 
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Next the kindergarten takes up 
the work of the Nursery and many 
more principles of honesty, upright- 
ness, self control, and many other 
things that serve to raise them to 
a higher plane of citizenship, be- 
sides giving the little minds a chance 
to unfold and develop. After the 
kindergarten they enter the graded 
schools of the city. One grammar 
school is located in the village and 
four are nearby. Because of the 
fair start they got in the kinder- 
garten they enter the graded schools 
without any embarrassment what- 
ever and are thé equal aptness and 
intelligence of the children from 
families of the ordinary citizens in 
other parts of the city. 

Frequently boys and girls from 
the mill village homes go on through 
the high schools of the city, taking 
either a literary or a business, or 
a technical course. 

The. management is very proud 
indeed of those who are ambitious, 
and whether the come back into the 


APARTMENT HOUSE AT 


mills to work themselves up te 
higher positions and better wages, 
or go out into the busines world 
they are followed by the warm in- 
terest and sympathy of the manage- 
ment. | 

Vocational training and night 
schools are available and are used 
advantageously by a large number 
of Exposition employees. Fre- 
quently when employees have come 


into the mills from other factories 


they realize the unusual opportu- 
nities offered for self improvement 
and are quick to take advantage of 
them. 

Churches of all denominations are 
located near the village and a large 
number of the operatives are in- 
terested in the affairs of the church- 
A branch of the Carnegie Li- 
brary nearby offers reading matter 
to the operatives. 

A free clinic is operated by the 
mills and there is a first aid room 
in connection with it. Dr .Deariso 
is the physician employed by the 


DAY NURSERY AT EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS 


EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS. 


not 
regular 


mills. A trained is 
ployed because 
from city nurses. 

A pretty playground in the village 
is equipped and maintained by the 
company in the village; besides 
which there are a number of parks 
and play grounds, swimming pools, 
ete. in the city free to the public and 
easily reached ,by the mill people. 
Sports are encouraged and baseball, 
basket ball and tennis are popular; 
a pennant winning baseball team is 
the pride of the community. 

A high class band composed of 
operatives is equipped and taught 
at the expense of the mills. There 
a troop of Boy Scouts, also a 
number of clubs for girls and wo- 
men. 

A co-operative store supplies the 
employees with everything in the 
way of groceries, dry goods and 
drugs and pays back the profits to 
its customers every six months. in 
proportion to their purchases. The 
mill owns the store building and 


nurse 
of 


em- 
visits 


is 


charges nothing for rent, taxes or 
lights. 

The employees own and manage 
a Burial Association, organized in 
1900 which pays $150.00 burial bene- 
fiis and has a surplus fund of over 
$10,000.00 invested in high grade 
bonds. The dues are 15 cents per 
month. 

The Exposition Cotton Mills were. 
founded in 1882 by H. T. and S. M. 
Inman, R. Peters, and others. The 
present executives are: Geo. Harris, 
president; C. Peters, vice-presi- 
dent; P. EK. Glenn, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Harris is also man- 
ager. J. W. Hames is superinten- 
dent, The capital stock is $700,000.- 
00, 

The mills consist of two and four 
story brick and one frame build- 
ings. The equipment consists of 
60,000 spindles and 1,596 looms en- 
gcuged in the manufacture of sheet- 
ings, drills, twills and specialties. 
Both buildings and equipment .are 
kept modern and up-to-date. 


COTTAGES AT EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS. 
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Group Mills 


Rim City Mi lis Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE OF HILLSIDE MILLS, LAGRANGE, GA. 


SOUTHWEST LAGRANGE BAPTIST CHURCH. SOUTHWEST LAGRANGE HIGH SCHOOL. 


TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH. 
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Callaway Group Mills 


‘Bouthnest Lac 


UNITY COTTON MILLS’ GREENHOUSE 


UNITY SPINNING MILLS’ GREENHOUSE, 
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Indian Head Mills Alabama 


The Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
were founded at Cordova, Walker 
County, Ala., in 1896, by Harcourt 
Amory and associates; The oflicers 


are R. P, Snelling, president; Geo. 
Cunningham, treasurer. Both of 
these gentlemen reside in. Boston, 


Mass., leaving the actual manage- 
ment of the mills. to. Wayland 3B. 
Pickard, agent and general manager. 
Tom Cordle is. the efficient. night 
superintendent. 


The mills have a capital stock of 
$600,000.00. The picture of the milis 
which accompany this article does 
not do them justice by any means, 
hut it-is hard indeed to get one that 
would be a credit to the mills, even 
then it would be impossible to see 
from the picturés the wonderfu! 
workings that are going on iiside 
and out of the mills. Though these 
mills were founded some years ago 
it would be hard to find a more up 
to date plant. The splendid brick 
buildings are built in such a manne” 
as to get the maximum amount of 
daylight, sunshine and fresh © air, 
special attention has been given fo 
.entilation and humidification. The 
inferior is always Tresh and clean, 


INDIAN 


numbers of deviees have been in- 
stalled for the eomfort and conven- 
lence of the operatives. The equip- 
ment consists of 27,728 spindles and 
868 looms, all of which are driven 
-by hydro-electricity. The products 
of the mills are sheetings, drills, 
canton flannels and osnaburg. Need- 
less to say that the machinery has 
been renewed and replaced as often 
as necessary for the most efficient 
production of high quality goods. 


Kight hundred persons find em- 
ployment in these beautiful mills. 
Some 25 of these people have been 
im the employ of the mills for a 
quarter of a century and others 
for a long, long time, naturally they 
feel almost like the mills were their 
very own; take a loyal pride in 
them and are deeply interested in 
their work. 

These people represent an unus- 
ually high type of cotton mill oper- 
atives. When they first came to the 
mills, poor and ignorant, they were 
given the very kindest consideration 


und patiently taught the ins and 
outs of the business. They soon 
gnined the confidence of the man- 
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SCHOOL AT INDIAN HEAD MILLS 


HEAD MILLS OF ALABAMA, CORDOVA, ALA. 


agement and the management won 
{heir respeet and good will. 


It is a well known fact among in- 
lelligent people that no one factor 
has done so much for the poor peo- 
ple of the South as have the cotton 


mills. Cotton manufacturers have 
been among the first to recognize 


that education will solve most prob- 
lems and wherever a cotton factory 
is found just so surely will a good 
school be found. Built at the ex- 
pense of the mills, up-to-date and 
modern both in architecture and 
equipment and in many instances 
superior to school buildings found in 


small towns. At the Indian Head 
Mills the company has built just 


this kind of a school. It is not only 
used by the children of the mill 
Village but the children of the lit- 
tle town of Cordova go there. There 
are ten rooms in the building and 
eleven teachers are required to in- 
struct the 500 children that are in 
regular attendance. This school is 
financed by the mills. Another 
school maintained at night for 
the benefit of those persons who 
may work in the day time, but who 
have a desire for more knowledge. 


IS 


4 


bette . 


Now these schools would seem to 

enough for ordinary purposes, 
but Mr. Pickard is a gentleman who 
believes in doing more than to give 
a square deal to his fellow man and 
especially is this true in dealing with 
his operatives and their families. 
Note the pictures of the Day Nurse- 
ry. Arent those children “just 
darling?” What more could any 
fond parent ask than the attention 
that is given these beautiful chil- 
dren. Note the happy faces and the 
heaping plates, and Mr. Pickard tells 
us they do justice to everything. 


be 


Needless to say that when they 
reach school age they have already 
had a splendid foundation for the 
work of the graded schools, and it 
is easy to realize how these chil- 
dren, reared in homes of parents 
who have had no such advantages, 
will raise the standards of living in 
their homés and raise their families 
as well as themselves to a higher 
plane of citizenship all because of 
the great vision in the minds and 
hearts of the management of the 
Indian Head Cotton Mills, which has 
heen put into actual effect. 


INDIAN HEAD MILLS HOTEL, CORDOVA, ALA. 
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(1) KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AT PLAY; (2) AND (3) DAY NURSERY; (4) AND (5) NURSES’ HOME INTERIOR; (6) CLINIC ROOM 
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unson Mills 


CLOWN DRILL BY KINDERGARTEN. CHILDREN AT DUNSON MILLS, LAGRANGE, GA. 


Dunson Mills 


LA GRANGE, GEORGIA 


Manypfacturers of 
High Test Enameling Ducks 
Drills, Twills, Clean Osnaburgs 
and 
Other Special Fabrics 
for 
Manufacturing and Converting 
Trade 


Selling Agents 
CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 

New York DUNSON MILLS GIRLS IN FLOWER DRILL 


DUNSON MILLS, KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN CLOSE OF SCHOOL, 1923, LAGRANGE, GA. 
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SCENE AT CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE DUNSON MILLS KINDERGARTEN, LAGRANGE, GA 
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Cotton Mills, Inc. 


A 


The lTeemorlee Cotton Mills. _Ine.. 


manner, inside and out, in: faet 1 


One may also gather from the pic- 


have. an dppearance that is VOFy has been a matter of pride to both ture that these people are lovers of 


pleasing. The pictures presented 
with this article show the kind of 
cotton mill and knitting mill and 
the kind of community that forms 
the Icemorlee organization. What 
could be more attractive than the 
beautiful. mill buildings, clean-cut 
and perfect in structure, with well 
kept lawns and cool shade trees? It 
would be hard to find a more pleas- 
ant place in which to work. The 
numerous windows not only admit 
an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine but during the working hours 
one may always get a glimpse of 
green grass and green trees that is 
most restful and pleasing. 


In perfect keeping with the exte- 
rior is the interior of these mills, 
everything possible has been done 
that’ would make for the most 
healthful and pleasant working ¢con- 
ditions for the operatives. Nothing 
has been left. undone that would he 
for their comfort and convenience. 
The plant is kept in a most sanitary 


employers and employees always to 
make the mills one of the. show 
places of the town and that. section 
of the State. 

About 400 peoule find employment 
in these mills, all English speaking 
people of the purest Anglo-Saxon 
blood, loyal to their mills and mosf 
loval to their eountry. The mill 
community went over the top on 
every oceasion when their govern- 
ment made a eall for financial aid 
during the recent world war and 
most of its young men did their bit 
across the sea. 

The mill village is a most. beau- 
tiful and attractive place as may be 
seen from the street scene which is 
pictured here, the cottages are neat, 
pretty, substantial cottages of the 
bungalow type, of varied and pleas- 
ing design, and, unlike the old style 
mill -viage, the houses here are 
painted in different colors which 
harmonize with the whole and en- 
hance the beauty of the picture. 


home and pleasant environments; 
note the trees, shrubbery, grass and 
flowers and vines. The management 
encourages this particular feature 
of work in the village, as well as 
urging the people to plant gardens. 
The soil of the village is especially 
adapted to the growing of vegeta- 
tion in all forms and many fine veg- 
etables are raised in their season in 
the gardens of the operatives. Even 
in winter one may always find green 
things growing around the coft- 
tages. 

Being able to grow many kinds of 
vegetables in their gardens, the 
operatives do not have to buy them 
during the summer months and 
thereby are relieved of expenses 
that must be met by operatives of 
the Northern mills. They also can 
many vegetables for winter use. 

The management believes in good 


surroundings and thousands of dol- 


lars have been spent in beautifying 
their village. The streets are nicely 


ICEMORLEE COTTON 


laid off, cement pavements have 
been built everywhere throughout 
the village so that there is no mud 
to be tracked into the homes and 
inills. Trees have been planted, and 
waterworks and electrie lights are 
to be found in every cottage and 
septic toilets have been installed 
throughout the entire community. 
Everything is kept perfectly sani- 
lary, the premises are neat and 
clean. Indeed the management is 
vitally interested in the welfare and 
happiness of their operatives. They 
are always striving to make im- 
provements in the social and living 
conditions of their mills. 


With a view of getting the very 
best facilities for education, the 
management was not content to al- 
low the children of their operatives 
fo go to school in the graded schools 
of Monroe, but built a = modern 
school house fully equipped with 
up-to-date appHances right in the 
heart -of their pretty village for the 
use of the children from the mill 
families. This school comprises the 


STREET SCENE AT ICEMORLEE COTTON MILLS 
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first seven grades and runs for nine 
months in the year, a corps of com- 


petent teachers are in charge of the 


work, and the expenses of the school 
and the salaries of the teachers are 
paid by the mills supplemented by 
the small funds from the State and 
eounty. There are about 125 chil- 
dren enrolled at this school where 
the advantages are exceptionally 
good. After the seventh grade is 
passed those who desire have the 
privilege of going on through the 
higher grades in the splendid high 
school of Monroe. 


vantage of these opportunities and 
get an education that puts them on 
an equal footing with the young 
people of any town or community. 


Many of the 
children from the village take ad- 


These young people either return to 
the mill to aecept responsible posi- 
tions of trust, and work along with 
their parents, drawing excellent 
wages, or go out into the world to 
seek their fortunes in some other 
line of business. The mills are very 
proud of these young folk and al- 
ways stand ready to give them a 
boost or assist them in any possible 
way. 

Those who desire to enter college 
#nd prepare themselves for a dif- 
ferent field of usefulness find the 
mill management ready to encour- 
age and assist them. | 

In the matter of religion it is a 
well-known fact that cotton mill 
people are very-earnest and zealous. 
Baptist and Methodist denomina- 


lions are represented in the village. 
The management contributed very 
generously to the building of each 
and it is through large contribu- 
lions from the same source that the 
finances of the churches are kept 
running so smoothly. A good Sun- 
day school is an attractive feature 
of each of these churches, the chil- 
dren of the village are greatly in- 
terested in the Sunday schools and 
a fine work is being accomplished. 
Many a time the foundation for a 
fine upright life is planted in the 
heart of a child by the instructions 
received in the Sunday school. 
Sports of all kinds are encouraged 
in the village. There is a well-kept 
hasepall diamond where many en- 
fhusiastic crowds gather’ to watch 


the hotly contested games between 
their own splendid team and some 
visiting club. Just in. front of the 
mill. is a beautiful grove of young 
oaks that has been converted into a 
pretty playground equipped with all 
kinds of play apparatus that would 
attract the children to the open air 
and sunshine. There is a pavilion 
and seats around among the trees 
and frequently the splendid brass 
bands composed of mill operatives 
give most pleasing open air concerts 
in this pavilion for the pleasure of 
the mill eommunity. This. brass 
band is one of the prides of the 
village. They are most enthusias- 
tic in their support of any move- 
ment for the benefit of their band. 

Various sorts of clubs and socie- 
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ICEMORLEE KNITTING MILLS OF ICEMORLEE COTTON MILLS, INC., MONROE, N.C. . 


lies have been organized among the 
ladies of the village for the welfare 
of the, community. Some are to as- 
sist mothers in the eare of their 
children, others for the good of the 
home maker, : 

The leemorlee Cotton Mills, Ine., 
represents the consolidation of 
three former corporations, the Ice- 
morlee Cotton Mills, the Everett 
Cotton Mills and the [eceman Knit- 
ting Mills. 

The Icemorlee Gotton Mills unit 
of the present organization was 
founded in. 1905: and manufactures 
course hosiery and underwear yarns 
on: 10,000 spindles. | 

The Everett Gotton Mill has 2,500 
spindles and manufactures 24's_ to 
36's hosiery yarns. 

The Ieeman Knitting Mills were 
founded in 1923 with 22 knitting 
machines on men’s ribbed under- 


wear of high quality. 
The prime mover in the eonsoli- 


dation: was Arthur J. Draper, of 


Charlotte, N. C. who is now presi- 
dent of the Teemorlee Cotton Mills, 
Ine, 

Ve. Draper eame from Massachu- 
sefts, where his family has been 
well known for many yvears as man- 
ufacturers of textile machinery and 
have also been prominent polhiti- 
cally, 


Mr. Draper identified himself. 


with the South and is regarded as 
one of her most prominent and 
publi spirited citizens. He has been 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufaeturers Association, 

Few men take more interest in 
the welfare of their employees than 
Vr. Draper and he delights in doing 
things fo better their working and 
living conditions. 


kK. O. Fitzsimons, the treasurer and 
active manager, was a heutenant im 
i machme gun company during the 
World War and saw much active 
fighting in France. He aequitted 
himself well. during the war and 
when the. fighting was over turned 
fo cotton manutacturing as his life 
work. 

J. H. Lee is vice-president and R. 
lL: Dougherty, secretary, with J. O. 
Kdwards as superintendent. 

Superintendent Edwards began his 
cotton mill career at an early age 
and is rated as a thoroughly effi- 
cient superintendent. He is well 
liked by the mill operatives because 
they know that he always has their 
best interests. at heart. 

The Icemorlee Cotton Mills,. Ine., 
as consolidated, manufactures high 
gerade hosiery yvarns for the market 
and also knifs a considerable por- 


tion, of the production of their spin- 
dies, info men’s ribbed union. suits 
which are well favorably 
known to the trade. 

Kugene Lee is assistant superim- 
fendent in eharge of the knitting 
mill and takes great pride in pro- 
ducing garments of such superior 
quality as to cause a steady demand 
for them, 3 


The operatives at these three 
mills come from nearby points, 
principally from small farms. They 
could not be persuaded to give up 
their present. good wages and com- 
fortable -homes for. their former 
conditions, 


Those employed in the knitting 
mill quickly learn to become ex- 
pert in the handling of knitting 
machines and in finishing and pack- 
ing underwear for the market. 


we 
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Star Mill Princeton Mfg. Co. 


The Star Thread Mills and the 
Princeton Manufaeturing Company 
were both founded by the late Jas. 
Athens, are ‘still 
owned by his estate. The general 
agent and active manager of: the 
mills today is Jas. White, Jr. 

These mills are beautifully locat- 
ed about ten miles out of the his- 
toric little college town of Athens, 
(ra., at Barnett: Shoals, a site of 
great natural beauty, on the Oconee 
river. A more. healthful © pictur- 
esque place for a cotton mill could 
not be imagined, 

The Star Thread Mills have 8,320 
spindles run by electricity and 
manufacture 24s 2-ply and single 
yarns. They employ about 90 oper- 
atives, and at these mills there is a 
village of about 300 inhabitants. The 
management has built 60 nice frame 
cottages of three to six rooms, 
Views of some of them are shown 
on this page. They are all ecom- 
fortable, neatly painted and in good 
condition. 

The Princeton Manufacturing 
Company is an adjunct of the Star 
Thread Mills; they have a spindle- 


STAR THREAD MILLS, ATHENS, GA. 


age of 3,600 which are run by water 
power, only about 100 operatives are 
employed; 12s to 16s in ply yarns 
are manufactured. . The village. is 
small but the same careful consid- 
eration has been given to the plan- 
huilding. as if it 


ning and 


larger. 


were 


ral 


Mr. R. H. Maupin, superintendent, knows all of his operatives person- 


has been in charge of these mills ally, takes an interest in their fami- 
for a number of years. He is an lies and makes them feel that he 
able textile 
management the mills have been times. 
most successful. 
versatile cotton mill man but is a quite an extent in these villages, the 
man of fine judgment and tact; he teachers employed by the schools 


man, and under his has their interest at heart at all 


He is not only a Welfare work is earried on to 


are at the head of the work and 


OPERATIVES’ HOME AT STAR THREAD MILLS 


through their efforts, supplemented 
by the keen interest and approval 
of Mr. Maupin, a marked improve- 
ment may be noted in the general 
appearance ef the villages, the per- 
sonal appearance of the operatives 
and in living conditions. 

There is a nice attractive church 
building in each village, built by the 
company, where the mill people 
may worship. There are good Sun- 
day schools in connection with each 
of these churches. The people take 
a great deal of interest in church 
affairs and the Sunday schovls. 

The operatives are very proud of 
their brass band at the Star Thread 
Mills. It is Composed of 16 persons 
and is quite an adjunct to entertain- 
ments, annual field day exercises, 
dances, parades, etc. 


OPERATIVES’ HOME AT PRINCETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Monarch Mills 


The Monareh Mills control and 
operate three magnificent textile 
plants. Two of these plants are lo- 
‘ated at Union, S. €., Monarch Mills, 
Ottaray Plant; and. Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart Plant. The last named is 
located at Lockhart, S. C. 

The eombined capital stock of the 
Monarch Mills group is $4,000,000. 
The combined spindleage of the 
mills is 160,416, and there are 4,065 


MONARCH MILL, UNION, S. C. 


looms in various mills. The Mon- 
arch Mills are all. modern in. con- 
struction. and the equipment is up- 
to-date in every respect, it being 
the policy of the management to 
renew and replace. buildings and 
machinery as often as necessary to 
keep abreast of the times. 

The officers of these plants are 
broad-minded, democratic gentle- 
men of keen judgment -and splendid 


business abilitv. These qualities, 
coupled with ambition and untiring 
enerby, are bound to make a sue- 
cess of any business. The execu- 
tives of the Monarch mills at Union, 
S. are: W. E. Winchester, presi- 
dent; Emslie Nicholson, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; J. Roy Fant, as- 
sistant treasurer and secretary. 
The Monarch Mills, Monarch 
Plant, at Union, is a four-story 


brick building, with innumerable 
windows of white prism glass, mak- 
ing the lighting the very best for 
the operative. Artificial lighting is 
an indirect lighting system which 
sheds a soft white light equally. as 
good as the prism light. Due con- 
sideration has been given to matters 
of humidifying, heating, ventilating, 
in all the Monareh group of mills. 
The management endeavors to pro- 


(1) CHURCH, (2) COMMUNITY HOUSE, (3) M. E. CHURCH, (4) MIEL SCHOOL 
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vide the very best possible working 
and living conditions in all their 
plants because the important part 
played by the human element in any 
business, and especially cotton mills, 
is recognized as of paramount im- 
portance. It is a well known fact 
that operatives who are healthy, 
comfortable and well treated are the 
most efficient help to be obtained. 
At the Monarch plant wide print 
cloths are manufactured. The equip- 
ment consists of 78,528 spindles and 
1,825 looms. T. M. MeNeill is super- 
intendent of this plant and a great 
deal of the success of the plant is 
due to his careful management and 
untiring energy. 
There are 


approximately one 


MONARCH MILL, LOCKHART, 


thousand persons employed in the 
Monarch group of mills and most of 
them would endorse the statement 
above. A great many of the oper- 
atives in the Monarch Mills came 
direct from the surrounding coun- 
try where they worked from dawn 
to dark and had only a. meager liv- 
ing in return, with poor houses, 
poorly furnished, to live in, few ad- 
vantages in the way of education 
and social affairs, and with very 
little ready money. Indeed, if a 
picture had been taken of a large 
percentage of the operatives when 
they first came to the mills and one 
should be taken after a few months’ 
residence, it would be almost im- 
rossible to. believe that they were 


(1) SCHOOL BUILDING, (2) MILL VILLAGE, (3) BAPTIST 


the very same people so marvelous 
the response made to environ- 
ment and changed living and work- 
ing eonditions. While 


is 


the opera- 
tives, in the beginning, were poor 
and unskilled, they were apt and 


intelligent and it did not take long 
for them to understand the work of 
the mills under the instruction of 
heads of the various. departments, 
and today they are skilled workers. 
The management has a fine policy 
of encouraging those who are am- 
bitious and interested in textile 
work; these are given every oppor- 
tunity to rise above the rank and 
file of the mills. They are promoted 
and advanced in wages just as rap- 
idly their .efforts merit. If 


Is 


mill 


CHURCH, (4) DEPARTMENT STORE AT LOCKHART 


class 


from this that the overseers 
and other responsible positions are 


‘tilled, 


Education is considered. of great 


importance at the Monareh Mills. 
Each mill village has its modern, 
well equipped school building where 
the children are taught in_ the 
grammar grades. These school 
houses have been built by = the 
Monareh Mills and are supported 


largely by mill funds since they are 
such large. taxpayers. After -the 
grammar sohool many of the chil- 
dren go to the higher schools of the 
towns of Union and Lockhart, as 
the case of residence may be. These 
village children are just 
bright and apt children 


as 
from 
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onarch Mills 


of 
merry 


other class 
are just 


homes. of any 
zens, and they 
and eare free. 


cS 


> the village. 
Besides the day séhools each mill tive in architecture, and grounds, 


a” 


OTTARAY MILLS OF MONARCH MILLS, UNION, S. C. 


cifi- well equipped community house 1s 


the of all welfare work in 


This building ts attrae- 


center 


has its night school for the adults the-interior is convenient and com- 


and there is a very good attend- 
ance, 

The Monarch Mill plant at Union 
has its own churches built by the 
mills and supported by the denom- 
inations plus liberal donations from 
the mills. Mill people are naturally 
very much. interested in church 
work and they devote a great deal 
of time to the activities. of. the 
church and Sunday. school. They 
believe firmly in the precepts 
the ‘Bible and try to live by them 
and teach them to their children. 


A definite line of welfare work 1s 
carried on under the direction of 
the management and wonderful re- 
sults are being gotten and much in- 
terest manifested in it. A modern, 


fortable and especially adapted for 


the of the. people. Pleasant 
reading rooms, gymnasium, baths, 
lockérs, rooms for classes in domes- 


tie science, club rooms, auditorium 


for large ervie and social affairs. 
The Monareh Mills at Loekhart, 


Ss. €.. are older than those at Union, 
Ss. but they are equally as up-lo- 
date. The mill butiding is four sto- 
ries with just much attention 


as 


viven to making working conditions 


he 
consists 


could desired. The 
equipment of 57,184 spin- 
dies and 1,700 looms, 4-yard sheet- 
ings and prints are manufactured. 
F. D. Lockman is the capable su- 
perintendent. Mr. Lockman is a 
man of. recognized ability, quite 
popular with his help and very 


HOME OF MANAGER GLENN 


much interested in their welfare. 
The mill village at the Monarch 
Mills, Lockhart plant, has a popu- 
lation of about 1,700 inhabitants. 
Some. four hundred houses have 
been. built in the pretty little vil- 
lage, Just as attractive in every re- 
spect. as the homes in other Mon- 
areh Mills communities, ‘equally as 
modern in equipment. The village 
is beautifully situated on an eleva- 
tion overlooking the river and the 
inhabitants are very proud of their 
little town and endeavor to keep it 
neat and clean and to beautify it 
by planting flowers and vines about 
their homes, 
Monarch Mills, Ottaray Plant, af 
Union, S. C., 1s the third plant in- 
cluded in the group. This plant. was 
founded in 1900. The building is of 
modern mill construction, two sto- 
ries, built of brick, and is. of the 


sume type as the other plants, mod- 
ern in every way. The equipment 
consists of. 24,704 spindles and 540 
looms operated by either steam or 
hydro-eleetric power. Fancy dobby 
shirtings are manufactured, and 
here, as in the other two mills, the 
goods are of a very high standard 
of quality. 

T. J. Glenn is manager of the. 
plant and W. O. Holliday, superin- 
tendent. These two men are well 
known for their expert knowledge 
of the textile business. They are 
intensely interested in. making a 
splendid success of their mills, bu‘ 
they are no less interested in the 
welfare of their operatives. Mixing 
and mingling with them daily in 4 
most democratic manner, they be- 
come very well acquainted and 
know just the things to do that wall 
be of the most benefit to them. 


Y. M. C. A. AT OTTARAY MILLS 
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Excelsior Mills 


No nicer place could be found to 
work than in the Excelsior Mills, 
at Union, S. C. The very. outside 
appearance is so attractive one 
knows instinctively thal the mterior 
must be equally as eool and pleas- 
ant and inviting in every way. <A 
‘areful study of the interior picture 
which is shown on this same page 
will show positively that the work- 
nig conditjons are just as pleasant 
and econmifortable as possible. The 
bright faces of the operatives show 
that they are people of intelligence 
and skill, interested in their work 
and just when. the picture was made 
if was just impossible to keep that 
look of pride in the mills out of 
their faces. 3 

Working conditions at the Excel- 
sior Mills are Excelsior, living con- 
ditions are Excelsior and the beau- 
tiful mill village is Excelsior. The 
Vilage contams ninety-two attractive 
cottages, neatly’ painted in pleasing 
colors, not all alike which gives a 
monotonous appearance. There are 
from three to six rooms in each 
house so that the operative may find 
one to fit his family; they are mod- 
ern in equipment and conveniences, 
having water, sewerage, a garden 
spot, lights, lots of tlowers, and 
other attractions. | 

The Excelsior Knitting Mills were 
founded by William A. Nicholson 
and Emslie Nicholson in 1896 and 
since the time of establishment the 


PANORAMA OF EXCELSIOR MILLS VILLAGE, UNION, S. C. 


plant has been most suecessful with 
continuous expansion and growth. 

The present officers are Emslie 
Nicholson, president, and W.. 3. 
Nicholson, treasurer. Men who are 
noted for their democratic ideas in 
cealing with their employees, and 
who are ever alert for ways of im- 
proving conditions in the faetories 
and homes. The name of ‘Nicholson 


KNITTING ROOM OF 


is synenymous with progress and 
success at Union, Ss. G. If is-a name 
associated with many of, the fines! 
enterprises of Union and one that ts 
not onby well known throughout the 
State, but through the South. 

li would. be diflieull to find a 
more beautiful place than the Ex- 
celsior Knitting Mills. Uo is-easy to 
see that a taste for -the sesthetic 


EXCELSIOR MILLS 


“court, also a tennis court. 


is: displaved in the 
‘onments, 

The buildings are up-to-date in 
every respeel, and contain 5,600 
spindles and 360 knitting machines, 
“30 Stindard 164 needle, and 
176-needle. Seott & Williams 
Vodel G and Model K-G machines. 
The dye house and finishing build- 
ing is separate from the main mill, 


pleasing envi- 


and is supplied with aramount 
drying forms and rotary hosiery 


press. The products. of mills 
are cotton hosiery hosiery 
varns. 


The mill buildings are surrounded 
hy 100 cottages, all of which are 
equally well constructed and = con- 
(ain from three to six rooms. The 
nouses have open fireplaces and are 
supplied with modern bath rooms 
containing automatie water closets 
and porcelain lined bath tubs, while 
the kitchen is supplied with a por- 
celain sink: so that all the houses 
have all the modern improvements 
including electric lights, of the eity. 

In addition. to the eottages in the 
Village there is a reading room, or 
assembly hall, and a tommunity 
house, playground and basket ball 
A train- 
ed worker is employed by the man- 
agement to look after the welfare 
work of the village and a great deal 
of money has been spent in this 
work, with the most gratifying re- 
sults. 


EXCELSIOR MILLS, UNION, S. C. 
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The Aiken Mills are located al 
Bath, S. €., and are under the man- 
agement of W. C. Langley, presi- 
dent; Geo. Spofford, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Geo. E. 
Leonard, secretary and treasurer; 
David Tousignant, superintendent, 
and Arthur ‘Tousignant, assistant 
superintendent. ' 

Under the management of Mr. 
Spofford, the Aiken Mills have been 
most successful and prosperous. 
They have a capital stock of $750,- 
000; the. product. is fancy dress 
goods, specialties and novelties. Mr. 
Spofford is a man of sound business 
sense and fine judgment, as well as 
progressive ideas. The same broad 
policies that maintain at Langley 
and Seminole Mills are followed out 
at the Aiken plant. 
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THE AITKEN MILLS, BATH, S. C. 


The Aiken. Mills are. beautifully 
located, the buildings are of mod- 
ern mill eonstruetion with every 
precaution. taken fo safeguard the 
health and comfort of the opera- 
tives. The equipment consists. of 
32,832 spindles and 784 looms, driven 
by electricity, and requiring 400 
operatives. 

The village is a model in every 
respect; beautiful cottages with all 
modern city conveniences, situated 
on well kept, well shaded streets. 
The population is 750 just about as 
satisfied individuals as can be found 
anywhere. No one can go into this 
mill community without being 
quickly convinced of the sincerity 
of the management in its efforts to 
help their operatives. A trained 


welfare worker is in charge of the 


welfare work and devotes her entire 
time to it. Her efforts have met 
with wonderful results. There is a 
Day Nursery and Community House 
where the welfare worker has her 
socials and classes in domestic sci- 
ence, sewing, etv. Every individual 
finds a hearty welcome at the Com- 
munity House at all times and is 
sure of the sympathy and kindly 
advice of the director in any matter 
presented for her consideration. 


There is one common link between 
operative and employer in Southern 
eotton mills, both having been 
in the Southland, speak the same 
tongue and this does away with the 
necessity of having written orders 
in several different languages. There 


is a warm friendly fieeling betwee. tables at the back of each cottage. . 


the two which works to promute 
fhe common interest of both. 


No factor in the entire South is 
doing more for the poorer class of 
its white citizens in the matter of 
educating them and raising them to 
a higher plane of citizenship than 
are the great cotton mill industries 
which are so numerous. The wel- 
fare work at Aiken is under the di- 
rect supervision of the management 
and the results coming from it are 
marvelous in their wide scope. 


The people have been taught to 
take a pride in their homes and to 
keep them nice and clean and per- 
feetly sanitary. They have plenty 
of room for raising their own vege- 


The Langley Mills, located at 
Langley; S. C., were reorganized in 
1915. -W. C. Langley is president: 

Geo. E. Spofford, -viece-president and 
manager; Geo. E. Leonard, secretary 
and: treasurer; David Tousignant, 
superintendent, and J, A. Astille, 
assistant superintendent. Capital 
stock, $996,000; 46,720 spindles, 1,090 
looms. Sheetings, shirtings, osna- 
burgs and drills are manufactured. 
the high grade of which makes the 
product of these mills in great de- 
mand in the markets, 

Six hundred and fifty persons are 
emploved in these mills and live in 
the beautiful little village of Lang- 
ley, which has a population of 2,000, 
These are 398 homes in the village, 
all of which are kept in excellent 
repair. A great many of them are 
equipped with sewerage and water 
works, while all are lighted by elec- 
tricity. Both mills and village pre- 


THE LANGLEY MILLS, LANGLEY, S.C. 


a most pleasing aspeet, 

The Langley Mills are situated in 
the» famous. Horse Creek Valley, 
eight miles from the famous winter 
reso | of Aiken, and seven miles 
from the. tristorie old eity ef Au- 


gusta, Ga. Both cities are conveni- 
ently reached by electric and steam 

Welfare work in the village -is 
carried on by an experienced work- 
er, She hus a house all fitted out 


~ 


é 


STREET AT LANGLEY, S. C, 


for her requirements where she 
ein conduet her classes in cinning, 
Comestie science, sewing, hygiene, 
ete. She is most painstaking in her 
work and wonderful ~results have 
been accomplished, as is evideneed, 
by a visit fo the homes of the vil- 
lage folk. This Community House 
is also used for any sort of publie 
meetings whether for business or 
pleasure, There is an Athletie Hall 
used for dancing and general indoor 
sports. It is equipped with pool tr- 
bles, moving picture machine, ete. 


A Day Nursery, in ehoarge of an 
experienced attendant, is a great 
source of comfort to those mothers 
who are employed in the mills, the 
children are looked after carefully, 
fed and bathed and kept clean and 
amused, 

No wonder there. 
over, and that the people are so 
thoroughly happy and contented. 
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The Seminole Mills, Clearwater, 8S. 
C., are owned and operated by the 
same company as the Langley and 
Aiken Mills, with the same officers. 
They were reorganized in 1915, with 
a capital stock of $288,000; they, too, 
make sheetings, drills, shirtings and 
fancies. .The equipment is operated 
operated by steam; there are 23,104 
spindles and 508 E. Model Draper 
looms. The mills, as one may. see 
from the accompanying cut, is a 


THE SEMINOLE MILLS 


beautiful, clean plant, modern in 
every respect. 


A modern school building with 
fhree teachers in charge furnishes 
umple facilities for the 80 pupils 


who go to sehool in the village. This 
school was built by the mill com- 
pany and they are intensely inter- 
ested in the children, urging the 
parents to send them to school reg- 
ularly. 

A unton church, buill by the man- 


ANDERSON COTTON MILLS NO. 1 


The Anderson Cotton Mills. of 
Anderson, 8S. C.. are also under the 
same management as the Aiken. 
Langley and Seminole Mills. W. G. 
Langley, of New York; is president; 
Geo. E. Leonard, of New York, is 


secretary and treasurer: Jas. M. 
Catheart, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, and Geo. E. Spofford, 


vice-president and general manager. 
Frank J. Clark is the efficient su- 
perintendent, assisted by P. W, 
Ellis. 

The Anderson Cotton Mills are 
capitalized at $800,000 and have 71,- 
392 spindles and 1,920 looms. 


They manufacture high grade 


wide print cloths and have been 
very successful in recent years, 

Located within the city limits of 
Anderson. the mill people have the 
advantage of being able to attend 
the city churehes and sending their 
children to the city schools. — 

The mill village is located around 
the mills and the houses are kept in 
perfect repair. 

Superintendent Clark takes a 
pride in looking after the welfare 
of his operatives and keeps in close 
personal touch with all of them. 

There is a cafe provided for the 
operatives who work at night in or- 
der that they may have a hot meal 


CLEARWATER, S. C. 


agement, provides a pleasant place 
of worship for the mill operatives 
and their families. Mill people are 
naturally inelined to an active in- 
lerest in religious affairs and a 
number of them here take an aetive 
part in the work. 

A trained .welfare worker is in 
charge of the Community House and 
welfare work of the village and is 
doing an exeellent work in training 
the women and young girls of the 


community. She instructs them in 
domestic science, sewing, hygiene 
and other household arts. ‘There is 
it Mothers’ Club that is such a help 
lo those mothers who have young 
children, Train the mothers to keep 
(heir homes in a comfortable, sani- 
lary manner and raise their chil- 
dren in accordance with hygienic 
laws and they will do more than 
any other element toward raising 
the standards of the community. 


ANDERSON COTTON MILLS NO. 2 


at the midnight hour. | 

After a family comes to Anderson 
Mills and lives in the village for a 
few months it would be hard to 
associate them with. their 
conditions. The improvement is 
rapid and complete, Especially. is 
fhis true of the young people, for 
youth “responds more quickly toe 
changes in environment and eondi- 
lions than do -older people. They 
enjoy many luxuries of life such as 
victrolas, automobiles, nice. furni- 
lure in their hemes, pianos, good 
clothes, etc. Many -have good sav- 
ings accounts and a number have 
property. 


tormer 


The many splendid advantages of- 
fered the operative who is so for- 
funate as to be emploved at the 
Anderson Cotton Mills are too nu- 
merous to be described in this arti- 


cle, but some of the most note- 
worthy are mentioned, 

The Anderson Cotton .._Mills 
boasts that its help seldom leaves 
them. There is little to wonder 
about inthis statement 
one considers the many fine 


opportunities anc 
fered the operatives. A large num- 
ber of the operatives have been 
with the mills for many years and 
some have grown old in service. 


advantages of- 
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One of the most progressive and 
prosperous industries of Hartsville, 
south Carolina, is the Hartsville 
Cotton Mills. This mill ts of mods 
ern mill construction, built with the 
most careful thought and consider- 
ation for the best working condi- 
tions for the operative. ,The very 
best. systems for heating, lighting, 
ventilating and -humidifying have 
been incorporated in the mills. Arti- 
‘ficial lighting is done in an indirect 
way, shedding a soft white light 
thal relieves the operative of. all 
danger of eye strain. The entire 


plant is kept most sanitary. inside 
and out, pure drinking water is 
piped through sanitary fountains 


over the. mills, and every conveni- 
ence 18. provided for the employees. 


The equipment consists of 38,280 
spindles and 880 Draper ~ 40-inch 
looms. Print cloths are manufac- 
tured, the quality of which is 
superior that they are very popular 
in the market. The environments 
in the mills are very pleasant in- 
deed. The operatives are a fine lof 
of people, intelligent looking, with 
rosy coloring and bright eyes. Their 
quick, easy movements show that 
fheyv are healthy and strong. Inter- 
ested in their work, they take a 
loval pride in the mills and keep- 
ing up a high standard of quality. 
The operatives are very responsive 
the kindly consideration of the 
munagement and there js ‘a. fine 
svinnathetic understanding between 
the two, 


The Hartsville Cotton Mills were 
founded in 1990) by that splendid 
financier, Mr. Twitty, who has 
aiwnys been the guiding genius of 
the organization, as. president and 
treasurer. Mr. Twitty is a gentle- 
man of broad vision and democratic 
ideas. These fine qualities, coupled 


HARTSVILLE COTTON MILLS, HARTSVILLE, S. C.. 


with his untiring energy and. good, 
hard common sense, have made a 
magnificent suecess of the business. 
Mr. Twitty has the happy faeulty of 
being able to select men. of — fine 
judgment and good business ability 
as his executives: men 
who are heartily in sympathy with 
his ideas of management and treat- 
ment of the employees. Mr. Twitty 
credits much of the suecess of the 
Hartsville Mills to the late secre- 
tary of the mills, Mr. John W. Fer- 
guson, who was associated with Mr. 
Twitty for eighteen years. A gen- 
tleman loved and respected by all 


associate 


who knew him beeause of his ge- 


nial manner and cordial interest in 
his operatives and his splendid ¢o- 
operation with his associates. An- 
other gentleman who has done 
much in the development of the 
mills is .M.- T. Twitty,.. secretary, 
who has practically the entire man- 
agement of the Hartsville: Mills. 
Mr. Twitty was one of the 
first men in the South to take up a 
special line of welfare work, as 1 
was called some 20 years ago. Wel- 
fare work “originally: meant” any- 
thing for the comfort and improve- 


ment, intellectual or social, of the 
employees, over and above the 
wages paid, which is not a necessity 
of the industry nor required by law. 
Welfare work has been used both 
wisely and unwisely. Sometimes the 
employer has been very sincere in 
his interests for his people, some- 
limes if has been merely an osten- 
tatious and extravagant hobby of 
the management. In the last few 
years the term “Welfare Work” has 
not been much used bheeause of 
the implication of - condescension 
which it conveyed to the worker, 
but the service, itself, stripped of 
needless extravagance, 1s now more 
intelligently and helpfully practiced. 
It is no longer regarded as gratul- 
tous. It is firmly established in the 
service systems of the most pro- 
eressive plants and is regarded at 
once as good business. and = good 
morais. 

Mr. Twitty has always been most 
intensely interested in his opera- 
‘ives and has threshed this matter 
out to a very fine point. A careful 
study of the psychology of the wage 
earner has shown that he like every 


other class of citizen” prefers to 


work out his own Salvation, make 
his own errors and correct them, 
and desires to express himself in 
his leisure and social activities 
rather than follew the well laid out 
plans of others.: Mr. Twitty, real- 
izing this, has employed the. ser- 
vices of paid directors who are 
thoroughly competent and possessed 
of such delicate tact and judgment 
that they simply direct the people, 
without seeming to do so, along 
lines that are consistent with the 
situation and agreeable to the oper- 
ative. 

Mr. Twitty, being a wise and far- 
seeing employer, has taken pains 
not only to see that the children of 
his mill operatives have a chance 
for an excellent edueation in the 
splendid graded schools of Harts- 
ville, but he is endeavoring to en- 
lighten his employees. He tries to 
give them sueh information and 
afford them opportunities for ques- 
tion and discussions as will enable 
them to deeide and act with intelli- 
genee. He realizes that edueation is 
the great factor. to solve all prob- 
lems and is anxious to have intelli- 
gent, educated operatives.’ It is be- 
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couse of this humane tnterest in 


his operatives that there has never 
been any friction or unrest among 
{he operatives. of the Hartsville 
Mills. 


The mill village is strictly modern 
in every respect, very beautifully 
planned and developed with well 
paved streets sidewalks, nice 
shade trees, lots of shrubbery, vines, 
hedges and flowers around the mills 
and throughout the village. The 
homes built for the use of the oper- 
atives are most attractive. They are 
equipped with water, sewerage, 
sinks in the kitchens, built-in cabi- 
nets, closets, porches, screens, and 
are homes that any citizen in ordi- 
nary life would be proud to live in. 
Ample space goes with each cottage 
for a good garden and flowers and 
lawn, 


The Hartsville Cotton Mills was 
one of the first mills in the South 
fo have built a very handsome Y. 
M. €. A. in the village and employed 

paid secretary to direct the work. 
This building is very complete in 
the matter of equipment, having 
swimming pool, lockers, shower 
and tub baths: large, comfortable 
reading room, a splendid gymnas- 
ium, and. everything that goes to 
make up a modern Y. M. C. A. 


Besides the many advantages .of- 
fered the operatives by the man- 
agement, they have the added at- 
fractions and opportunities offered 
by the cily of Hartsville, sueh we 
splendid churches, libraries, amuse- 
ments, high schools. The mills pay 
one-fourth of the taxes of the town 
and naturally the children. of the 
operatives go to the public schools. 


The management discourages sepa- 
rate schools and churches for their 
people, believing that it is better for 


"ment there has been a 


DARLINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DARLINGTON, 


lhem to mix and mingle with the 
other citizens of the town. 

The Darlington Manufacturing 
Company, at Darlington, S. C., 1s 
under practically the same manpage- 
ment as the Hartsville Cotton Mills. 
The executives are: G. H. Milliken, 
New York, president: €. C. Twitty, 
of Hartsville and Darlington, treas- 
urer and general manager: W. EF. 
Twitty, assistant treasurer; 
Gilbert, superintendent, 

The Darlington Mills are much 
older than the Hartsville © plant. 
They have a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000. Mr. C. C. Twitty took over the 
management of the Darlington plant 
In 1906 and under his able manage- 
vast change 
in the mills. The mills have been 
modernized and brought right up- 
to-date. The buildings have been 
remodeled and renewed where ‘nec- 
essary and the old equipment is now 


heing discarded for the very newes! 
and most up-to-date. The equip- 
ment consists of 51,392 spindles and 
L243 looms. The produets are print 
cloths and fancies. 

The mills and the mill village are 
beautifully located on «a well drain- 
ed site. Environment has a. great 
deal to do with the frame of mind 
and surely no one could desire a 
prether place in whieh to work than 
the Darlington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with its beautiful shade trees, 
hedges, bright flowers and. green 
lawns. The interior of the mills has 
been made equally as attractive 
with fresh white walls, soft white 
lights, spotless floors shining 
woodwork. Each group of maehin- 
ery has. its own individual moetor, 
thus reducing danger of accident to 
the minimum. Pure fresh water has 
been piped throughout the mills and 
eomes bubbling up cool and refresh- 


DARLINGTON Y. M. C. A. 


Ing in sanitary drinking fountains. 
Here and there at the ends of the 
‘ong rows of machinery comfort- 
able seats have been placed for the 
use of the operatives when there is 
i minute of leisure. Everything has 
Leen done to make the working con- 
ditions as pleasant and healthful as 
possible.. The same fine policies and 
humanitarian tdeas are in effect atl 
the Darlington Manufacturing Com- 
pany as are in operation~ at the 
Hartsville Cotton Mills and the 
s'me splendid results are being ob- 
toined from them. To the observer, 
: most interesting feature of the 


cotton mill business in the South is 


the facet that the eoetton mill owners 
ore so enthusiastic about their help 
and every one of them will state 
most emphatically that “better help 
ernnnot be found anywhere than in 
his own particular mills.” Mr. 
Twitty and his. associates are far 
f-om an exception in this matter 
Indeed, Mr. Twitty will wax very 
eloquent when the subject ts 
brought up. 

At each of these mills every ef- 
fort is made to provide for the 


comtort and general welfare of the 


operatives. The mill village at 
Darlington is equally as attractive 
as the one at Hartsville. The cot- 
lages are strict'y modern, of pleas- 
ing designs of architeeture and in- 
corporating all conveniences of the 
lown house such as water, sewer- 
electric hehts, bath tubs, 
screens, kitchen sinks, ete. Here, as 
at Mr. Twitty's Hartsville village, 
the people have been taught to re- 
gird property rights and to en- 
hance the beauty of their homes: by 
planting beautiful flowers, 
amd vines. There is a Gannme 
for the women and e@iris the vil- 
lage and splendid results have been 
obtained under the direction of the 
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Hartsville and Darlington Mills 


Y. M. C. A. AT HARTSVILLE COTTON MILLS 


county demonstration. direetor. Va- 
rious clubs for the. improvement 
and advaneement of the opératives 
and their families are under the di- 
rection of competent leaders. 

The operatives are a sturdy, hard 
working class of help. They are not 
the “poor, anemic, down-trodden, 
cotton factory hand” of yellow jour- 
nalism by any means. Instead they 
are robust and healthy, with bright 
eyes, good coloring and an eager 
interested expression. If question- 
ed as to the treatment they receive 
at the mills they. will very quickly 
reply that they much prefer their 
work and their hours in the cotton 
mills with a half holiday on Satlur- 
day ,than the work that is required 
of clerks in grocery dry 
goods stores, and many other places, 

Both Hartsville. and. Darlington 
Mills have a fine large Y. M. G. A. 
building which is used as a com- 
munity center and the whole-time 
secretaries employed by the mills 
care for all phases of the welfare 
work. Each Y. M. G. A: building is 
equipped with everything modern 
such as swimming pool, baths, 
showers and tub, individual lockers 
for men and women, gymnasium, 
reading room, basket ball court, ete. 
Certain nights and days are set 
aside for the women and girls to 
use the various facilities of the Y., 
MC. A. and they seem to enjoy 1 
and get as much pleasure out of 1 
as the men do. 

One of the most novel 
tions to be found in the 
South was put into. effect by Mr. ©. 
C.- Twitty at both the Darlington 
and Hartsville Mills several years 
ago. It is simply a plan whereby 
the affairs of the mill, as relatme 
to emplover and employee, are gov- 
erned by what is called the Board 
of Operatives, composed of twelve 
men elected hy the operatives them- 
selves. The board has general su- 
pervision and authority to sugges! 
to the management such improve- 
ments as may occur to them re- 


stores, 


Innova- 
entire 


garding the operation of the mill or 


the general welfare of the employ- 


ees. In turn, if any matter should 
come up and no satisfactory settle- 
ment be reached, an appeal may be 
made to an Advisory Board, com- 
posed of three members represent- 
ing labor and three members repre- 
senting capital. On this Advisory 
Board. the executive secretary casts 
the deciding vote, in case of a tie. 
Under the plan the employee is 


cranted a knowledge of the busi- 
ness, is self governed, and share 
equally with capital the — profits 


which, through eo-operative effort, 
lave created... The plan is demo- 
cratic in. that labor and. eapital are 


equally represented, avoiding con- 
flict, and sharing equally in the 


earnings of the mills affer certain 
agreed upon expenses are deducted. 

The payment of around $40,000 to 
the operatives of. Hartsville Cotton 
Mills and Darlmeton Manufacturing 
Company the last-of.June, 1928, as 


their share in the profits of these- 


two cotton mills for the past six 
months, is further testimony as to 
the effeetiveness of the “industrial 
plan of 


democracy” co-operation 


between the management and. the 


operatives of the 


| 
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COTTAGE AT HARTSVILLE COTTON MILLS 


two mills. The 
dividend, which by the plan is not 
considered as a bonus, nor is 
payment of back wages, this time 
is the largest that has yet been paid 
the employees of the two mills. Tf 
was made /possible over the six 
months period by the fact that fhe 
management was particularly fortu- 
nate in the purchase of raw cotton 
and in the sale of the manufactured 
produet, and especially was if made 
possible by the interest manifested 
by the operatives in getting large 
production. If was made _ possible 
not by the work of the manage- 
ment, nor by the work of the oper- 
ative, but by the combined effort of 
the two. 


The $40,000 paid out to the oper- 
atives as a dividend was deposited 
for them in.a loeal bank, two banks 
being used in Hartsville and two in 
Darlington, and each. employee was 
given a bank book showing the 
amount to his or her eredit. Much 
of this money they have left on 
deposit, which represents to them 
a .profit on their months of labor, 
for in addition to the amount of the 


CHURCH AT DARLINGTON, S. C. 


dividend they have received their 
weekly wage, which -is.as high, if 
not higher, than that paid by other 
mills throughout the South. On 
April ist of 1923 they were granted 
& wage increase of 10 per cent, in 
keeping with inerease by 
other Southern mills. The dividend 
is their reward for conscientious ef- 
fort to give an honest -day’s labor 
for an honest day’s pay—-their just 
share in the profits they have help- 
ed to ereate. 

It is especially noteworthy that as 
a result of this plan of eo-operation 
hetween labor and capital a highly 
silisfied and contented group of 
operatives are found at the two 
mills. Sinee the inauguration § of 
this plan in 1920, the moving around 
of mill operatives, usually an-un- 
stable and = shifting element, has 
been so small as to become fairly 
negligible. There has never been a 
strike or lockout, or unpleasant. re- 
lations between management and 
operatives, and the two mills rank 
among the most successful textile 
plants of the South. 

Mr. Twitty, in his big generous 
way, credits *much of the suceess 
of the Darlington plant mills to W. 
K’. Twitty, assistant treasurer of the 
Darlington Manufacturing Company 


and Superintendent Gilbert. Mr. W. 
F. Twitty is universally popular 


with his help, always on the job 
and always ready to lend a helping 
hand to any who may be in need of 
assistance. Mr. Gilbert is just “one 
of the boys,” a good mixer, capable 
and competent and loved and looked 
up to by his help. 

In order to keep abreast of the 
limes around a half million dollars 
is now being invested in new ma- 
chinery, making the mills strictly 
up-to-date in every respect. 

Industrial democracy . at. these 
mills is no longer an experiment. It 
is an actual and successfully work- 
ing plan by which labor and eapital 
share alike in the proceeds from 
their daily labor. It is the spirit of 
democracy applied to industry, and 
it works. 
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The Edenton CGotton Mills were 
founded in 1900 and have a capital 
stock of $450,000, almost. all of 
which is owned by eitizens of the 
little town of Edenton, N. CG. An 
unusual this is the fact that 50 per 
cent or more of the steck is owned 
by women. The Edenten . Cotton 
growth since they first. started. 


Mills have enjoved a_ prosperous 
The executives. of the company 
are: Frank Wood, president; W. O. 


Elliot, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer as well as manager of the 
plant.: J. W. Cates is the very ¢a- 
pable superintendent, and it is due 
to the fine business ability and un- 
tiring energy of Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
Cates that the business has been so 
successful. 

The mill buildings are two-story, 
brick, with fine lighting facilities 
and the best of devices for venti- 
lating, humidifying and heating. A 


business 


EDENTON COTTON MILLS, EDENTON, N. C. 


great deal of importance is attached 
fo the working conditions in. the 
mills. The executives believe that 
in. order to make a success of their 
they must make their 
operatives as healthy, happy and 
comfortable as they can. The equip- 


ment consists of . 22,384 spindles, 
which are operated by either steam 
or electricity. The products of the: 


‘mills are: 8-3, 8-4 skeins and tubes. 


24-2 and 26-2 ball and chain warps, 
tubes and skeins. 
The mill village contains about 68 


VIEW OF EDENTON VILLAGE 


buill by the mills. - These 
ure attractive cattages of the mod- 
ern mill house design. Most of them 
have water, electric lights and sew- 
erage. Each house has .from three 
fo six rooms in order to aecommo- 
date the size of the family of the 
operatives. Each house has its am- 
ple space for raising plenty of fresh 
vegetables in the garden at the rear 
and beautiful flowers in the front 
yard. The entire village is lighted 
by electricity. The streets are kepf 
clean and improved. This is true ‘of 
the sidewalks as well. An abund- 
ance of pretty bright flowers en- 
hanee the beauty of the village and 
make everything look bright and 
cheerful. 


houses 


Since the milis are loeated within 
the corporate limits of Edenton, if 
has been necessary for the 
management. to build sehools for the 
children of the operatives. 
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STREET SCENE, EDENTON COTTON MILLS 
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This splendid mill was founded in 
1856 by William Henry Baldwin and 
has continued in the same family 
from one generation. to another. 
Always there has been a_ steady 
growth and-expansion. The. mills 
are located outside of Baltimore, at 
Savage, in Howard County, Mary- 
land. 


The present executives are: Rig- 
nal W. Baldwin, president and 
treasurer; H. M. Leshe, vice-presi- 
dent; Wm. E. . Wall, . secretary: 
George V. Ward, superimtendent. 
-Mr. Baldwin is one of the most en- 
terprising men in the textile busi- 
ness, and, by his energy and busi- 
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SAVAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SAVAGE, MD. 


ness ability he is making a wonder- 
ful sueeess of the mill business. He 


has eaught the spirit and vision of 


his ._ predecessor, Carrol Baldwin, 
than whom there was no 
known textile man in the entire 
country. He is carrying on. the 
business along the same lines and 
continuing the same fine policies of 
Carrol Baldwin, whose aim and am- 
bition was to promote the welfare 
and happiness of the whole com- 
munity. For this he thought and 
planned and labored. Was it of the 
mill? Then the best machinery 
must be had, the best goods in larg- 
est quantity and quickest time must 


hetter 


be turned out; not for the com- 
pany’s .advantage only, but that 
every worker should have his just 
and. reasonable profits. Was it of 
the store? His injunction was to 
get the best goods money could buy 
and sell them at a price only suffi- 
eient to cover running expenses. 
In similar spirit,’ water, electricity 
and sewerage go to the home of 
every employee.” 


Education 1s considered of great 
importance by the management of 
the Savage Manufacturing Company 
and it has united with the county in 
erecting a beautiful and commo- 
dious public school building durmg 


SCHOOL BUILT BY SAVAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


the last year. This building, of 
which a cut is shown, is. modern 
both in architecture and equipment. 
Six teachers are employed and 
there are approximately three hun- 
dred pupils in the school. 


A cut of the beautiful Carroll 
Baldwin Memorial Hall is shown on 
this page, which was erected and 
given by the Savage Manufacturing 
Company, as the memorial tablet 
will forever say: “For the Welfare 
and Happiness of the Whole Com- 
munity.” Dr. Charles Baldwin said 
in his dedicatory address that it 
was designed for those noble uses 


ar 


of which the late Carroll Baldwin 
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would heartily approve—‘“‘the social 
entertainment,: the intellectual im- 
provement and the moral welfare of 
this whole community.” 

While the mill was founded in 
1856, if has been kept right abreast 
of the times by a consistent policy 
of renewal and replacement. Work- 
ing conditions are both pleasant and 
healthful. Modern systems for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating and humid- 
ifying, of the most approved types, 
have been installed, and every con- 
sideration given to the making of a 
comfortable condition. The equip- 
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Savage Manufacturing Company 


CARROL BALDWIN MEMORIAL BUILDING 


ment. of 12,000 spindles and 165 
looms, driven by electricity gener- 
ated by water and steam turbines, 
are up-to-date and designed to give 
the greatest efficiency. The prod- 
ucts manufactured are wide and sail 
duck, belting and hose duck, paper 
felts. | 

Three hundred and forty opera- 
fives are employed in the mills. 
They are fine men and women who 
show by their mtelligent expres- 
sions and well nourished bodies that 
they are working under the most 
satisfactory conditions. 


Another splendid evidence of the 
way the operatives feel about the 
way they are treated is manifested 
in the fact that as many as twenty- 
five have been with the mills from 
thirty to fifty years, their children 
and their grandchildren have been 
content to stay on in the employ- 
ment of the same company. A larger 
number of other operatives have 
been with the company for a long 
time. Another evidence of the com- 
plete harmony existing between the 
management and their operatives is 
that one hundred and sixty opera- 


{79 


tives have homes of their own; they 
would not want to buy property in 
a community where they could not 
find pleasant occupation. 

The Savage Manufacturing Corn- 
pany has built three hundred and 
five brick two-story houses and six- 
room and bath bungalows for the 
use of their operatives. All are 
equipped with sewerage, water, 
electric lights, with a good plot at- 
tached to each house for the pur- 
pose of a garden, as well as space in 
front for flowers, vines, shrubs and 
trees. 


COTTAGES AT SAVAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SAVAGE, MD. 
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erry Cotton Mills 


The Cherry Cetton Mills. were 
founded in 1893 by N. F. Cherry and 
associates. They are very beauti- 
fully loeated im Florence, Ala, 
where the climate is fine and ship- 
ping facilities and freight rates are 
excellent. The present executives 
are: N. C. Elting, president; Turner 
Rice, vice-president and secretary: 
M. W. Darby, treasurer and general 
manager. The capital stock ts $200,- 
000 and the equipment consists of 
10,048 spindles. 

The mills are two-story, brick, 
modern mill construction, 330 feet 
long with basement for up-to-date 
machine shop. Power house on back 
side. Through a systematic .policy 
of renewal: and replacement the 
Cherry Cotton Mills are kept up-to- 
date in-the matter of buildings and 
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CHERRY COTTON MILLS, FLORENCE, ALA. 


machinery. The machinery is driv- 
en by electricity generated bv. the 
company’s private power plant and 
Allis-Chalmers steam turbines. The 
products are high’grade carded and 
combed cotton yarns numbers 4's to 
i6’s single and ply. The interior of 
the mill has reeently been improved 
by special painting and modern 
lighting equipment, both of which 
are very fine. Vacuum system of 
stripping cards has been insfalled in 
order to prevent dust, and a com- 
plete sewerage system adds to the 
sanitation of the mills. About 
$25,000 was spent by the mill in this 
new toilet and. sewerage system for 
the mill proper; the equipment is 
most modern and up-to-date, -as 
good as ean be found in any mod- 
ern mill. 


HOME OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, CHERRY COTTON MILLS 


duced 


Last vear a new 40-foot addition 
was built to the mill and consider- 
able new machinery added; consist- 
ing of ecards, drawing, eombers, slub- 
bers, speeders, twisters and ball 
warpers, buf no new spinning, nor 
additional spinning added. All of 
these. improvements enable the 
mills to do better carding, ete. and 
produce higher quality yarns. Also, 
the mills were enclosed by a new 
Cyclone fence. These improvements 
eosting about $60,000. 

Two hundred and fifty operatives 
are employed at the Cherry Cotton 
mills and from the pictures, repro- 
from. actual photographs, 
shown in connection ‘with this arti- 
cle, one may .get a very good idea 
of the elass of people employed, as 
all of those shown have been with 
the mills 25 years. -M. W. Darby, 
who is now general manager and 
treasurer, Was employed by the 
company Oetober 18, 1894, twenty- 


nine years ago, and has in 
their continual service since, serv- 
ing as superintendent since 1902. 
Many of the younger operatives 
have been born and reared in the 
mill village and this younger gen- 
eration has had 
splendid education in the excellent 
city schools of Florence: advan- 
lages that 
their parents. 


The mill has built 70 niece, neat 
cottages of three and four rooms, 
each in the pretty little village. A 
number of employees have bought 
their own homes. 
spent several thousand dollars in 
establishing an eleetric light system 
in the mill village, all employees’ 
homes are equipped with. electric 
lights and about twenty street 
lights have been ereeted, making a 
thoroughly modern electric light 
system. Fresh spring water is piped 
through the mulls. 


MILL VILLAGE, CHERRY COTTON MILLS 


opportunities for. 


were never enjoyed by 


The company has 
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Cherry Cotton Mills 


| VHOTOGRAPHS OF OPERATIVES OF CHERRY COTTON MILLS, WHO HAVE BEEN IN THEIR EMPLOYMENT FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
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Perhaps no better history of the 
early days of the Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills eould be. given. than the one 
which was written and published in 
a Concord newspaper at the time 
the mills were founded in 1893, ‘This 
article was discovered. recently 
when an old residence on East Cor- 
bin street, Concord, N. C., was being 
torn down: if was contained in an 
old newspaper which had _ been 
pasted on the wall. It is entitled: 

“Come to Life in 1893,” and fol- 
lows: 


“The Cabarrus Cotton Mills is a 
new industry. On January 1, 1893, 
the Cabarrus Cotton Mills began on 
the installment plan. By July ist 
the mills were running. .They do 
only weaving. One hundred and 
seventy looms are run by a 90 horse 
power engine. The cost annually 
for fuel is $2,400. Fifty-five opera- 


tives have employment, which re- 


quires an outlay annually of $11,000. 
The capital stock is $60,000, of 
which $35,000 is paid in. 

“These mills are located on the 
Richmond & Danville Railroad. The 
buildings are new and well con- 
structed. Around them a number of 
houses have been erected for oper- 
atives. 

“The mills are suceessfully oper- 
ating under the immediate direction 
of President J. W. Cannon and that 
rising young business man, Mr. J. 
Whit Burkhead, the secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. T. J. Broadway is 


the presiding genius in the actual 


~ 


EAST END, CABARRUS MILLS NOS. 1 AND 2, KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


operation of the machinery. 


“This mill is the outcome of the. 


suggestion and efforts on the part of 
Mr. Burkhead, who canvassed for 
and raised the stock. It is bound to 
succeed with the business knowt- 
edge and capacity of those who 
direet its affairs. The directors are: 
D.-F. Cannon, Elam King, Dr. R. 8. 
Young, D. B. Coltrane, L. D. Duval 
and J. W. Cannon.” 

This was the beginning § thirty 
vears ago of what is today a mag- 
nificent cotton mill business. Started 
by local business men and _ local 


cupital the growth and expansion of 
the business is one of the best illus- 
trations which could be found of 
the energy, virility, perseverance 
and progress in all that makes 
for industrial and human advance- 
ment to be found anywhere in the 
country: The late Mr. J. W.:Can- 
non, the founder of the Cabarrus 
Cotton Mills, was a native Carolin- 
lan, a man of great. vision, demo- 
cratic ideas, keen business judgment 
and good common sense. Coupled 
with his fine personality and ability 
to select executives who were whol- 


CABARRUS HALL AND MILL VILLAGE 


ly in sympathy with his ideas and 
plans, he built up a magnificent 
chain of mills which are known 
‘hroughout the entire country. Mr. 
Cannon was possessed of very hu- 
mane ideas as to how his operatives 
should be treated: he realized the 
important factor the human ele- 
ment plays in any business and he 
treated his help as his friends and 
co-workers. This fact, in itself, has 
had a great deal to do with the 
prosperity and growth of the busi- 
ness. His operatives knew hiro 
personally, having grown up in the 
same vicinity with him; they loved 
and respected him, had every con- 
fidence in his word and were willing 
lo do all they could to keep up a 
high standard of efficiency. 


At present the capital stock of 
this splendid organization is $7,000,- 
000. This includes the two plants, 
the older one at Concord has be- 
come a branch of the one at Kan- 
napolis, as the latter is by far the 
larger plant, having outgrown the 
Concord mills. The equipment cor- 
sists of 28,000 spindles and 542 looms 
at the Coneord plant and 70,000 
spindles and 733 looms at the Kan- 
napolis plant, making a total of 98, - 
000 spindles and 1,275 looms. There 


isn't a prettier, better equipped mill. 


to be found anywhere than the 
Cabarrus plant at Kannapolis. The 
buildings are of latest mill econ- 


struction, built of brick .-and con- 
crete. No. 1 Mill is 1350 feet long by 
104 feet wide, two and three steries; 
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No. 2 Mill is 600 feet long by 104 feet 
wide, two stories. The raw brick 
walls of the mills are softened by 
the ampelopis and other close cling- 
ing vines, trees and shrubbery have 
been planted in the mill grounds and 
many bright flowers enhance the 
beauty of the place. The environ- 
ment of the interior is extremely 
pleasant, everything is kept most 
sanitary inside as well as outside 
the mills. The equipment is up-to- 
date in every respect and of a type 
best suited for obtaining the highest 
possible efficiency. The machinery 
is all driven by hydro-electric pow- 
er, most of the. machines having 
their own individual motor drives 
which reduces danger of accident to 
the minimum. The products of the 
mills are: Bed sheets, pillow cases 
and tire fabrics. 

Since the death of Mr. J. W. Can- 
non a few years ago, the Cabarrus 
Cotton Mills have carried on their 
business with the same ideas and 
same policies in force. Martin L. 
Cannon is president and treasurer; 
E. Sauvain, secretary; C. M. Powell, 
superintendent. Mr. Martin Cannon 
is possessed of splendid executive 
ability, keen foresight and excellent 
judgment. He is most enthusiastic 
and untiring in his efforts to develop 
au bigger, better, industrial organiza- 
tion. His associates are heartily in 
sympathy with his ideas and plans. 
Those in the office will tell you that 
his is a sympathetic nature, he is 
easily approached, always has time 
for a visitor, whether a stranger or 
an operative from his mills; all re- 
ceive the same kind courtesy. His 
operatives feel no hesitancy in going 
fo the office, being sure that they 
will receive the advice or assistance 
that they may require. 

Mr. C. M. Powell, superintendent, 
is a very capable, practical textile 
man, with a very thorough know!l- 
edge of the cotton manufacturing 
business as well as knowing all 


CABARRUS Y. M. C. 


about textile machinery. Under his 
efficient direction there has been a 
most satisfactory growth and devel- 
opment. He is always on the _ job, 
alert and watchful of the interests 
of the management, and at the same 
time considerate kind, with 
equally as much interest in the wel- 
fare of his employees. Mr. Powell 
will tell a visitor that there are no 
finer people anywhere than the 
operatives of the Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills. They respond quickly to en- 
vironment and tactful instruction. 
Most of the operatives in the Ca- 
barrus Mills are natives of the State 
of North Carolina; in fact, natives 
of the surrounding vicinity of the 
Cabarrus Mills. These people lived 
on lonely little farms of their own, 
or in tenement houses on big plan- 
tations, they worked from morning 
until night, far harder than in the 
modern cotton mills, and at the end 
of the season they had little or no 


ready cash, after paying for the 


A., KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


provisions used during the crop- 
making season. They had very few 
advantages, whether educational, 
social or religious, and they knew 
practically nothing about the real 
comforts and conveniences of a 
home that are found in up-to-date 
eotton mill homes. Mr. Powell says 
it is surprising how quickly these 
people adapt themselves to the 
change of environment. 

The eight hundred operatives em- 
ployed at the Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
live in the vicinity of the mills in 
neat, comfortable homes of modern 
architecture. 
all alike, as they used to be built in 
factory villages. Just at present a 


large number of new ones are being. 


built. The management appreciates 
that their operatives are no differ- 
ent from other people in the world. 
Circumstances have environed them 
unfairly as a “class” but they are 


not. They are citizens, they have 


pride, they have honor, they. have 


MAIN STREET AT CABARRUS COTTON MILLS 


These houses are not 


aspirations, they have all the finer 
qualities of the best people of the 
world: They simply have not had 
oppertunities for the growth and 
development of these things. The 
cotton mills are doing more to help 
this class of people develop and 
grow into a higher class of civili- 
zation than any one factor in the 
country. The homes are equipped 
with all city conveniences such. as 
running water, baths, sewerage, 
electric lights, etc. The management 
employs instructors to teach their 
people how to plant their gardens, 
flowers, etc., and make their home 
surroundings attractive. In order to 
arouse enthusiasm along this line 
the management offers substantial 
prizes for the prettiest flowers, best 
vegetables and best kept premises. 
About 10 per cent of the operatives 
own their homes;.25 per cent own 
homes and other land; and fully 43. 
per cent have savings accounts. A 
large number of them enjoy many 
of the luxuries of life sueh as 
pianos, victrolas and automobiles. 


Educational facilities at Kannap- 
olis are of the most modern and 
up-to-date type. Splendid brick 
buildings, heated, ventilated, and 
lighted by the most approved sys- 
lems. The equipment is equally as 
modern as the school buildings: a 
competent corps of teachers are 
employed, about forty in all. There 
are three of these schools, two 
grammar and one Central High 
School. There are approximately 
1,800 pupils in the schools, just such 
healthy, happy youngsters as are ts 
be found in the homes of the avert 
age cilizen in any town. 


A fine Y. M. C. A., known ulse a> 
Cabarrus Hall, is open to the oper- 
atives; this building is a model in 
size, architecture, conveniences and 
equipment... The management.is do- 
ing everything possible for the com- 
fort and advancement of their help. 
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Union Buffalo Mills 


UNION, 8. C. 


Loeated at Union. 8S. €., on the Southern and 


Buffalo-Union, Carolina Railroads. 


aved sidewalks in village. Houses equipped 


with hot and cold water, bath tubs and toilets. 


sewerage system. 


City physi¢ians and dentists accessible. 


Graded schools and high schools, churches. 


City swimming pool adjoins village. Also a 


baseball park and playground. 


Maving pictures in city. 


City stores in a few minutes’ walk. 


Company store in village. 
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View of Village 
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Room House 
of 


Union Buffalo Mills — | 
BUFFALO, S. ©. 


Loeated at Buffalo, S. C., four miles 
from Union, 8S. €., and connected by the 
Buffalo-Union, Carolina R. R., only 15 
minutes’ ride, 


Splendid surfaced automobile road to 
the mill and plenty of public cars. 


Street Scene and of V 


Paving and Types of Homes for : 


Village has paved sidewalks, streets set 


out with trees, beautified with shrubs, 
ete. 

Houses equipped with both hot and cold 
water, bath tubs and sewerage system. 


Resident physician, grocery stores, 
clothing, ete. Meat market. barber shop, 
drug store, savings bank. 


a Model steam laundry, nine-teacher 
school, church, moving picture theatre, 
ball park and pavilion. 


Community cow barns, with individual 
cow stalls, located in pastures. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE OF LINCOLN MILLS OF ALABAMA, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


These mills were incorporated 
December 1, 1948, and were formerly 
known as the Abingdon Mills. They 
are located at Huntsville, Ala: 

Under the present ownership and 
management the Lincoln Mills of 
Alabama have been prosperous and 
successful. The executives are: T. 
King, president; L. Aitken, secretary 
and - manager; William’ Barrell, 
treasurer; P. W. Peeler, superin- 
tendent. The success of the mill 
and the many recent improvements 
are due largely to the efforts of Mr. 
L.. Aitken, a gentleman of splendid 
executive ability and fine judgment. 
He is possessed of a very pleasing 
personality and is much loved and 
respected by all of the employees. 
Mr. Aitken has an able second in 
the capable and very efficient su- 
perintendent, Mr. P. W. Peeler. Mr. 
Peeler is heartily in sympathy with 
all of Mr. Aitken’s progressive ideas 
and unites with him in any move- 
ment for the prosperity of the mills 


or the benefit of the operatives. 

The Lincoln Mills have a capital 
stock ef $800,000. The buildings are 
of standard, brick and timber, mill 
construction, two stories, main mill, 
with warehouses, etc. The equip- 
ment consists of 30,000 spindles and 
352 looms for manufacturing army 
single and double filling duck, twills 
and osnaburgs, cotton fabrics, 72- 
inch and under. Both mills and 
equipment are kept modern and up- 
to-date by a consistent policy of 
renewal and replacement. on the 
part of the management. A great 
deal has been done recently in the 
way of improyements both inside 
and outside of the mills, making the 
workme conditions pleasant and 
comfortable for the operatives, as 
well as healthful. 

Seven hundred and fifty opera- 
tives are employed in the mills. 
They are sober, industrious, up- 
standing citizens. It is easy to see 
that they are healthy and contented 


SCHOOL AT LINCOLN MILLS 


from -their good coloring, elastic 
step and pleasant expressions. 
These people live, with their fam- 
ilies, in the mill village which has 
a population of approximately 2,000 
inhabitants. The village is an ideal 
one, beautifully loeated. It was 
varefully planned and built by a 
landscape architect. The two hun- 
dred and fifty houses provided by 


-the mills for their help are of the 


bungalow type, modern in design 
and arrangement, with complete 


sewerage system, water works and 
electric lights. Each home has its 
own space for raising vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. Improvements 
are being constantly made in the 
Village for the betterment of the 
employees. There are concrete 
sidewalks, good streets and almost 
every convenience; fire trucks and 
mill fire department. 

A two-story, modern type _ of 
school building has been erected by 
the mills for the children of the 


village. This school is a regular 
grammar graded school and includes 
kindergarten work. After finishing 
work in the village school the pu- 
pils who desire higher education 
may go to the high schools of 
Huntsville,, Ala., or anywhere else. 
The equipment is modern and com- 
plete in every respect, sanitary 
conditions are perfect, and there 
are fine systems of heating, lighting 
and ventilating. Five teachers are 
employed, paid by county and funds 
from the mills. There are between 
two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred children in regular attend- 
ance. The management believes that 
every boy and girl should have the 
opportunity for a good education. 


A good, comfortable church built 
by the management for the use of 
the community is used by the va- 
rious denominations represented in 
the village. These people are a 
simple, God-fearing lot, who believe 
the Bible and teach its precepts. 


“MARTHA WASHINGTON” HOME AT LINCOLN MILLS 
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Florence Mills 


FLORENCE MILLS, FOREST CITY, N. C. 
This beautiful mill is loeated at consists of 19,920 spindles and 536 atives are an unusually high class quick movements that they are in 
a | Forest City, N. €. The mills them- looms. . Napped goods, chambrays of employees. Intelligent, interested fine physical condition. 
selves are in fine physical condition, and cheviots are manufactured. in their work, many of them are The village of the Florence Mills 
attractive inside and out. They are The working conditions af the Flor- skilled workers. They show by js very beautiful, having been 
of modern mill construction and ence Mills are ideal and the oper- their bright faces, clear skins and planned and constructed by the 
have recently built a new addition : management with a view to not 
and installed new machinery. The | only giving their people comfort- 
outside of the mills demonstrate the able, pleasant places in which to 
aesthetic tastess of. the manage- live, but to give them as much 
if ment, beautiful shade trees, close beauty as possible and contribute to 


clipped hedges and clumps of blos- 
soming plants make a very pretty 
| picture of the whole. 

The executives of the Florence 


their amusement and pleasure. Well 
paved streets, winding driveways, 
parks, playgrounds for group enter- 
tainments and recreation, two swim- 


) Mills are: A. J. CGumnock, New York, ming pools carefully watched and 
president; D. D. Little, Spartanburg, kept most sanitary, electric lights, 
/ S. C., secretary and treasurer; Hugh beautiful shade trees, hedges and 
F. Little, Marion, N. C.. assistant clumps of evergreens, and beds of 
secretary and treasurer; N. H. bright blooming flowers; all these 
Welch, superintendent; J. M. Ed- make the village a most desirable 
wards, cashier. They are thoroughly place of abode. 
| familiar with the cotton mill busi- A modernly equipped Community 
ness and under their management House, commodious and comfort- 
the mills have enjoyed a continual able, is the center of all community 
growth and prosperity. | gatherings, whether civic, social or 
| : The capital stock of the Florence — otherwise. The welfare work is 
‘Mills is $500,000. The equipment BAPTIST CHURCH AT FOREST CITY directed by a trained worker. 


SCHOOL AT FOREST CITY 
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Poulan Cotton 


The Moultrie Gotton Mills are lo- 
eated at Moultrie, Ga. a splendid 
little city with a population ef 7,000 
inhabitants. The water supply 
eomes from-artesian wells 700 feet 
deep, an assurance of its. absolute 
purity. There are fine electric light 
and sewerage systems. The health 
of the town is unexcelled anywhere 
in the entire South. Moultrme has 
$50,000 invested in. publie. school 
buildings, $25,000 in a court house, 
$30,000 in a Y¥. M. A. building; a 
splendid theater, several high class 
picture shows. 35-piece brass 
band is employed to render tree 
eoncerts on the Court House square 
during the summer evenings. The 
transportation facilities are excep- 
‘tionally good. 

The mills are located on. the city 
line thereby offering the operatives 
ull the advantages socially, intel- 
lectually and in the amusements to 
be found in Moultrie. These mills 
were established in 1900. by W. , 
Vereen, who is president, and W. J. 
Vereen is 


vice-president, treasurer 


MOULTRIE COTTON MILLS AND PLAYGROUND, MOULTRIE, GA. 


and general manager, and W. H. M. 
Woods, superintendent. The 
lure of the mills shown on this‘ page 


a * 


W. H. WOODS, SUPT. 


reflect the fine business ability and to be secured, steam heat and splen- 


pic- progressive ideas that are so char- did lighting facilities. 
acteristic of the management. Their 


broad, liberal policies dealing 
with their help has made them re- 
spected and admired by the entire 
community. Mr. W. J. Vereen is a 
well posted textile man and a fine 
financier. He is ably assisted by 
Mr. Woods and he has every reason 
fo congratulate himself on having 
such a practical, energetic, tactful 
gentleman to carry out his ideas and 
policies, 


The equipment of the Moultrie 
Cotton Mills are 11,232 spindles and 
300 looms. One hundred and forty 
operatives are employed in_ the 
manufacture of sheetings. The qual- 
ity of the product of these mills is 
kept up to a very high standard, 


A very bDeautiful school building, 
a cut of which is shown, has been 
builf by the mills at a cost of  $7,- 
200, It very handsome indeed, 
with its three large classrooms, do- 
mestie science department and large 
auditorium, with the best equipment 


is 


SCHOOL AT MOULTRIE COTTON MILLS 


tensively 
mills. 
in 
mills, 
in 
vears 


A playground 
has been fitted up with every device 
possible for the amusement of the 
children. 

The children of the mill take a 
great pride in their school, and the 
principal is the idol of everyone of 


them. She has made herself so be.- 
loved that there is no end to the 
wonderful influence for good that 


she is exerting over the ehildren. 


She has two able asssistants, young 


ladies of culture refinement, 
who also are very tactful in their 
moinagement of the children. The 


management takes an especial pride 


in their sehool and the children and 


are ever ready to exert themselves 
in efforts for their benefit. 


Welfare work is carried on ex- 
at the Moultrie Cotton 
A trained welfare worker is 
charge of this feature of the 
She has been with the mills 
this capacity for a number of 
and the result of her influ- 
ence and guidanee has been. felt 
through out the entire community, 
and she is beloved by everyone. She 
has organized clubs for the women, 
girls and children, and entertain- 
ments for the pleasure of all are 
planned and given at the commu- 
nifty house which is the center of 
interest for the village. 

Athletic sports of all sorts are en- 
eouraged and baseball games are a 
regular feature during the summer 
months. 

A fine church has been built by 
the mill for the use of the various 


denominations represented in the 
village. A Sunday school with a 


large attendance is one of the in- 
teresting features of the village. 

The management pays the pre- 
mium on a insurance pohey for 
each of its workers, ranging. trom 
$300 to $500, depending upon the 
length of time the operative has 
been with the mills. These policies 
are carried free of charge so long 
as the operative remains with the 
company and in case of death they 
relieve the financial strain of medi- 
cal and funeral expenses. 
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,otton Mills 


W. J. Vereen is the active man- 
ager of the Poulan Cotton Mills, lo- 
cated at Poulan, Ga., on the Atlantic 
Cosat Line Railway. They are un- 
der practically the same manage- 
ment as the Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
and the same fine lines of policies in 
welfare work and dealing with their 
operatives are employed as those in 
operation at the Moultrie Cotton 
Mills. 


J. G. MePhaul established these 
mills in 14902. W. J.- Vereen, of 
Moultrie, Ga. is president; J. 3. 
Westberry, vice-president; F. M. 
Kimble, secretary and manager. L. J. 
McPhaul is treasurer and 8S. W. Pat- 
terson is superintendent. 

Poulan Cotton Mills are capital- 
ized at $150,000. The mills are mod- 
ern in every respect. The main 
building is two stories, brick, with 
one story addition for cloth room. 
The greatest consideration has been 
given to the health and comfort of 
the operatives. Numerous windows 
admit plenty of light, sunshine and 
fresh air, while the systems of ar- 
tificial lighting, heating and venti- 
lating are of, the most approved 
type. There are 6,082 spindles and 
{86 looms operated at the Poulan 
Mills. The entire equipment is up- 
to-date and thoroughly in keeping 
with everything else about the 
plant. The machinery is driven by 
steam and here, as at Moultrie Cot- 
ton. Mills, sheetings are manutac- 
tured. One hundred and ten oper- 
atives are at work in the mills, 
happy, healthy and contented, man- 
ifesting an interest in their work 
and anxious to keep up the high 
standard of quality which has made 
these sheetings so popular in the 
markets. 


POULAN COTTON MILLS, 


mills are of a very high elass, bright 
and intelligent. Many of them are 
very skillful and command excel- 
lent wages. Most of the operatives 
came from the surrounding country 
and have made rapid advances and 
improvements in every way since 
eoming to the mills. 

The mills and the village are lo- 
eated inside the corporate limits of 
Poulan and the operatives and their 
families enjoy all the privileges of 
the town. There are 65 houses in 
the mill village, all of pleasing de- 
sign, neatly painted, comfortable 
and convenient, with electric lights 


and fine artesian water supply. 
Sanitary conditions are. excellent 


and very little sickness is to be 
found at any time. The houses here 


as at Moultrie, all have plenty of 


room for growing flowers and vege- 
tables. Nice shade frees have been 


POULAN, GA. 


The operatives employed at these planted along the well kept streets 


F. M. KIMBLE, MANAGER 


SCHOOL AT POULAN 


and in the yards about the cottages. 

Poulan has an. excellent school 
building. This was built by the 
flown and by generous donations 
from the Poulan Mills Company. 
Five teachers employed, their sala- 
ries being paid by the county and 
flown. The children from the mill 
Village enjoy all the educational ad- 
vantages afforded by this excellent 
school. There is also a night school 
in operation for the benefit of those 
operatives who were deprived of 
earlier opportunities for an educa- 
Lion, 

Three churches are in the town 
of Poulan. Their doors are open to 
the mill families and they feel no 
embarrassment in mixing and ming- 
ling with the congregations. Fre- 
quently the operatives are active in 
the services of the church and Sun- . 
day school, 

There is a good library in the 
flown. that is a source of pleasure 
and benefit to the mill people. 

The management has equipped a 
modern playground for the use of 
the children of the mill village and 
if is a source of much amusement 
to the little ones. 


Music is encouraged in the village 
and a teacher is maintained for 
those who desire instruction. In 
the line of sports baseball is the 
most ‘attractive and most popular. 
A good team is supported and some 
very hotly contested gimes§ are 
plaved., 

The Poulan Mills have adopted 
the poliey of group insurance and 
ell employees are insured free of 
charge to them.. The family of the 
operative receives all the benefits 
from these policies. 
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Melville Compan 


The Melville Manufacturing Com- 
pany has two plants, one located al 
Cherryville, N. G., and the other af 
Lincolnton, N. C. The capital stock 
of the company is $250,000. The 
executives of the Melville Manufae- 
turing Company are: R. C. McLean 
president; J: Frank Love, of Lin- 
colnton, secretary and treasurer; R:; 
D. Homesley, superintendent of the 
plant at Cherryville. 


The Melville Manufacturing Com- 
panys plant at Cherryville is of 
modern mill construction, in splen- 
did physical condition. Constantly 
the’ management is on the lookout 
for improvements and changes that 
will keep their mills up-to-date and 
modern as to buildings: and equip- 
ment. There are 5,000 spindles in 
operation at this plant. The prod- 
ucts are 30-2 warps and skeins. One 
hundred and fifty persons are em- 
ployed in the mills. Many of them 
have been in the employ of the mills 
since they first started and = are 
skilled operatives. Working condi- 
tions are healthy and comfortable, 


MELVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY NO. 1, CHERRYVILLE, N. C. 


as one may observe from the pleas- 


ant faces and vigorous bodies of the 
operatives. These people are in- 
telligent, interested in their work 
and very loyal to their mills. 

The management has built nice 
three to five-room cottages for the 
use of their operatives. There is an 
abundant supply of pure fresh wa- 


‘and healthful. 


ter from deep driven fells. This is 
piped into the cottages. Electric 
lights are furnished, and while there 
is no sewerage a system of septic 
tanks, which is used in the village, 
keeps the place perfectly sanitary 
Each cottage has a 
plot for a‘home. vegetable ‘garden, 
and plenty of front yard for plant- 


COTTAGES AT MELVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


schools. 


ing flowers. The people manifest a 
good deal of civic pride in the ap- 
pearance of the village and make an 
effort to keep their homes ‘and 
premises neat and clean. 


Since the mill is within the: city 
limits of Cherryville there is no 
necessity. for building schools in the 
village, as the children of the oper- 
atives enjoy all the privileges of the 
There is a good at- 
tendance from the village. The 
children average along with those 
from any other section of the town, 
being just as apt and tmtelligent in 
their work and just as active and 
full of life in their play and sports. 

The Melville Manufacturing Com- 
pany 's plant at Lincolnton is not yet 
in operation, having only been 


erected in this year, 1923. The. 


buildings are of the latest mill eon- 
struction, with every detail worked 
out very carefully. The most ap- 
proved systems of ventilating, 
heating, 
been installed. 


MELVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY NO. 2, LINCOLNTON, N. C. 


humidifying, ete, have. 
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Saxony Spinning Company 


| 
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SAXONY SPINNING COMPANY, LINCOLNTON, N. C. 
The Saxony Spinning Company will be most successful financially ony Spinning Company are R. €. buildings are of brick, two stories, 
was founded in 1910 at Lincolnton. because of the loyalty of his fine MeLean, secretary; J. S. Stamey, of modern mill construction with 
N. C., by the late Edgar Love, a tex- class. of operatives. It has been superintendent. These .gentlemen due consideration given to making 
tile manufacturer well known demonstrated beyond question that are heartily in sympathy with any working conditions of the very best. 
é throughout the State for his pro- those operatives who are well treat- movement of Mr. Love's for the The equipment consists of 5,760 

4 gressive ideas and fine business ed, who work under healthful, com- development of the business and for spindles which are engaged in pro- 
ability... ducing 60-2 combed yarns. The ma- 
- The Saxony Spinning Company | , chinery, like the buildings, is up- 

has been under practically the same to-date and of a type to obtain the 
: management since it first started greatest efficiency with the least ef- 
1 : operation, for, upon the death of fort on the part of the operative. 

i - Mr. Edgar Love, he was succeeded One hundred and thirty opera- 
as president, treasurer and manager tives are employed in the mills, and 
of the company by his son, J. Frank the splendid conditions under which 
| Love, who has proven himself a they work are reflected in their 

« . . worthy successor to his father. Mr. general appearance. Their quick 
J. Frank Love maintains the same movements, good coloring and inter- 
broad views and democratic ideas ested expressions are all indicative 
in regard to the running of the Sax- of their environment and the way 
ony Spinning Company and dealing they live. 
with his help as those held by his The mills are located just outside 
father. He is known and loved by the city limits of Lincolnton and the 
his operatives, many of them have management has only built about 
known him since childhood and af- 30 houses in their village for a num- 
fectionately call him “Frank,” or ber of the operatives own their 
| “Mr. Frank;” he won their admira- homes, or prefer to live in the town. 
tion and love when as a young man The very pretty little mill village is 
he used to be eaptain of the base- quite attractive in appearance and 
ball team and entered into all other PLAYGROUND AT SAXONY SPINNING COMPANY: - kept neat and saan The houses 
sports and amusements of the vil- fortable conditions, live in good the betterment of living and work- are excellent, of a modern type of 
ee lage. Even today he is equally as homes and are paid good wages, and ing conditions for the operatives. architecture, with all city conveni- 


interested in bettering the condition who are contented and happy, are The Saxony Spinning Company ences such as lights, water, sewer- 

of his operatives as in the making the ones who take the most interest has a capital stock of $150,000. The age, baths, screens, ete 

of dollars for the mills. However, in their work and become the most 
. it is a foregone conclusion, to those efficient operatives. 

who understand such things, that he The other executives of the Sax- 
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SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS OF HIGH GRADE ComBED AND CARDED YARNS 


WOODL AWN 


The American Yarn and Process- 
ing Company, of Mt. Holly, N. C., 
are under the management of C. E. 
Hutchison, former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation and former president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. 

He is rated as one of the leaders 
of the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of the Seuth and has been uni- 
formly successful. 

Mr. Hutchison had for a number 
of years operated several yarn mills 
at Mt. Holly, N. €., and with fore- 
sight of the future of the textile 
industry of the South, built. the 
American Processing Company with 
the ultimate idea of dyeing, bleach- 
ing and mercerizing his yarns. 

In 1920 he eonsolidated his mills 
and his mercerizing plant into the 


American Yarn and Processing 
Company with a eapita!l stock of 
&? OOO 


The plants which were merged 
were as follows: 

The American Processing Com- 
pany, a recently built mercerizing 
plant which was equal in equipment! 
to any in this country. 

Nims Manufacturing Company, 
with 8,100 spindles on..16’s to 20's 
yarn, cable and button cord, 

Woodlawn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with 10,080 spindles on 40's to 
50°s combed yarns. 

Alsace Manufacturing Company, 
with 5,600 spindles on 20 single and 
two-ply yarns. 

Adrian Manufacturing Company, 


with 13,056 spindles on 50's. to 80's 
combed yarns. 

Union Cotton Mills at Maiden, N., 
C., with 10,280 spindles on 30. two- 
ply warps, tubes and skeins. 
Madora Mills, with 10,000 spindles 
on 60's to 80's combed yarns, was 
under construction-at that time and 
was mcluded. 


It is a splendid group of mills that. 
yarns of superior 


have always made 
quality and they had always been 
kept in good repair. 

The American Yarn and Process- 
ing: Company has since the merger 


added machinery to several of these 
plants and now has 63,000 spindles, 
in addition to their mercerizing 
plant, 


Insteaa of manufacturing yai--3 
to be mercerized by plants in the 
North, Mr. Hutchison mercerizes his 
varns and sells them at a much 
higher price, thereby doing the 
ers had been doing with the yarns 
things that the Northern merceriz- 
ers had been doing with the yarns 
they purchased from him. 


He was one of the pioneers in 


this kind of work and his success 


~ 


STREET AT NIMS MILL 


has encouraged others to take simi- 
lar steps. 

The officers of the American Yarn 
and Processing Company are as fol- 


lows President and treasurer. C. 
EK. Kutchison; vice-president, I. C. 
Lowe; secretary and assistant treas- 


urer, J. M. Hatch. 

| The superintendents are: Mercer- 
izing plant, H. Gahan: Adrian and 
Madora Mills, Milton Ensor: Alsace 
and Woodlawn Mills, R. BE. Starnes: 
Mims Mills, J. F. Outen. 

The group picture above gives an 
idea of the class of mills that ecom- 
pose the American Yarn and Proc- 
essing Company. They manufacture 
a wide range of yarns from 20’s to 
80's, and include both combed and 
carded yarns. 

A large per cent of the yarns 
they mercerize go to the hosiery 
manufacturers of the South, who 
have from experience learned the 
high quality of the yarns made and 
mercerized under the management 
of Mr. Hutehison., 

Mt. Holly is favorably located for 
an enterprise of this kind, being on 
the Catawba river, which furnishes 
an adequate supply of water, and 
upon both the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway and the Piedinont & North- 
ern Railway. 


The American Yarn and. Process-- 


ing Company do not entirely con- 
fine themselves to their own yarns 
and at times purchase and mercer- 
ize the products of neighboring 
mills whieh are not connected with 
merecerizing plants. 
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MOUNT HOLLY SCHOOL THAT CHILDREN OF AMERIC 


The employees of the mills of the 
American Yarn & Processing Com- 
pany came from the mountains and 
small farms induced by the prospect 
of steady employment at good wages 
as contrasted with their precarious 
living upon the farms. 

Some came also because of the 
better living conditions afforded by 
comfortable mill homes and the op- 
portunity for their to se- 


‘cure an edueation. in the school of 


Mount Holly. 

They found Mt. Holly a thriving 
and prosperous town and they also 
found well kept mills operated by 
men who had an interest in the 
welfare of themselves and. their 
children and who delighted in seeing 
that living and working conditions 
were the best. 

Seldom has a family come to these 
mills and then returned to the 
farms and that fact is evidence that 
their living and working conditions 
are good. 

Few realize the part that the cot- 
ton mills of North Carolina have 
played in redueing illiteracy but in 


the years prior to the present edu- 
cational and good roads movement, 
the children of the farms had to 
depend upon small “one-teacher” 
schools which could only be at- 
tended by going miles over bad 


AN YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY MILLS ATTEND 


roads and therefore many children 
failed to attend. There were no 
compulsory education, as there is 
now, because: it was impossible to 
force children to attend schools at 
great distances from their homes. 


a 


COTTAGE OF AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


Wherever men like C. E. Hutchi- 
son built mills, they also built 
schools because they realized that 
only through education could they 
develop the high type of mill oper- 
ative that would be needed when 
the South began to manufacture 
finer yarns and to bleach and dye 
and mercerize them. 

Those who manufactured yarns 
under the conditions of twenty 
years ago withunskilled and ineffi- 
cient labor can but marvel at the 
development of the industry and 
the development of the mill oper- 
ative. 

Those who twenty-five years ago 
said that the South could only man- 
ufacture the coarsest goodss now 
marvel at such a plant as the 
mereerizing mill of the American 
Yarn and Processing Company. 

The yarns produced by this com- 
pany have earned a reputation for 
uniform high quality and rank with 
the best produced in other sections 
of the country. Mr. Hutchison al- 
ways insists upon quality of output. 


STREET AT MADORA MILL OF AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY, MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
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Lawrence Holt Sons 


The Holt family were among the 
pioneer cotton manufacturers of 
the South, their early mills having 
been built around Burlington, N. C, 


Three generations .of Holts have 
engaged steadily in the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics and wherever a 
Holt, industry found, there will 
be found frequent instances where 
operatives for three generations 
have been employed steadily by the 
same mills. 

They have always specialized in 
the manufacture of colored goods 
and are today operating many col- 
ored goods mills in. Alamance 
county. 

One branch of the family, Law- 
rence S$. Holt & Sons are proprietors 


is 


of the Aurora Cotton Mills at Bur- 
lington. Eugene Holt is the active 
head of its affairs, assisted by his 
brother, Lawrence H. Holt, Jr. Law- 
rence S. Holt & Sons have. other 
industrial interests in the State, 
among which are the Gem Cotton 


Mills, of Gibsonville, N. C. 

The Aurora Cotton Mills are the 
largest and one of the oldest mills 
of Burlington. They are a develop- 


ment of a small plant purchased in, 


Holt 
time. 
of 


and en- 
Today 
19,144 


1885 by Lawrence 3S: 
larged from time to 
they have an. equipment 


BURLINGTON SCHOOL THAT AURORA MILL CHILDREN ATTEND 


plete dyeing, bleaching and _ finish- 
spindles and 817 looms, with. com- 
ing departments. 

The main building of the mills is 
O80 feet in length and 150 feet wide, 
{wo stories high. More than. 500 
people are employed and the daily 
output is 35,000 yards of ginghams. 
These are sold under the “Aurora” 
trade-mark and are unexcelled any- 
where in the country in excellence 


af construction and superior work- 
manship and fastness of colars, as 
well as in beauty of pattern or de- 
sign. The buildings of the plant, 
like the equipment, have been. re- 
modeled. and kept up to date in 
every respect. Modern systems of 
ventilation, lighting and heating in- 
sure the health and comfort of the 
operative. Sanitary drinking foun- 
fains supplied with pure running 


STREET SCENE AT AURORA MILL 
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water from an. artesian well, fur- 
nish throughout the mills a eom- 
plete water supply and are an added 
safeguard to the health of the oper- 
atives. 

No section of Burlington is cleaner 
or better kept:than that in which 
the Aurora Mills and mill village 
are situated. 

The Aurora Mills employees live 
in the neat, pretty homes that have 
been provided by the company for 
its employees. There are something 
like. one hundred of these houses. 
All are kept in good repair and are 
comfortable and convenient. 

All the mill cottages are supplied 
with pure artesian water, septic 
sewage disposal outfits have been 
placed on the premises and every- 
thing is most sanitary both inside 
and out of the housess. Front and 
back. yards, streets and alleys all 
demonstrate the civic pride mani- 
fested by the mill people in making 
their village a model of cleanliness 
and sanitation. Each cottage or 
house has ample space for flowers 
and. gardens, shade trees have been 
planted along the streets, all of 
which lend an air of peace and con- 
tentment to the village. | 

Being located in the central sec- 
tion’ of Burlington, the Aurora Mills 
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Lawrence Holt Sons 


have not found it necessary to pro- 
vide schools and churches for their 
operatives and their families. Bur- 
lington is possessed of one of the 
best systems of graded schools in 
fhe State, to say nothing of its in- 
stifutions of high learning.  Chil- 
dren from the Aurora Mills village 
have free and equal access to all 
these schools and nowhere could 
one find better educational advan- 
tages. 


In the way of religious advan- 
tages and opportunities the people 
of the mills are well cared for. 
Splendid edifices threughout the 
city are cordial in their welcome te 
these people. Many of the opera- 
tives are active in the affairs of the 
churches where they worship. 


In regard to welfare work and ef- 


forts to improve the eonditions of 


labor Lawrence H. Holt stands out 
prominently, being among the first 
cotton manufacturers in the South 
fo pay wages wholly in money and 


AURORA MILL OF LAWRENCE S. HOLT & SONS, BURLINGTON, N. C. 


not in trade checks and store ae- The people 

counts, Mr. Holt is. also a pioneer mills are a fine 
in reducing hours of labor and the and industrious. 
instigator of many other reforms. 


employed these 
lot of citizens, loyal 
Many of them are 


suving out of their wages and have 


with 


nice savings accounts. The manage- 
ment is proud of the fact that their 
operatives stay with them, having 
no desire to make a change. It has 
always been the policy of the mills 
to fill the more responsible positions 
men in the mills who have 
worked themselves up from the 
ranks. Every operative knows that 
there is an opportunity for advance- 
ment and promotion for him if he 
is sufficiently ambitious to climb up. 
A spirit of loyalty to the manage- 
ment and to their mills is charaec- 
teristic of the operatives at Aurora 
Mills. For three generations the 
Holts of Alamance County and their 
employees have worked together, 
maintaining toward each other a 
spirit of justice and fair play. not 
always found in industrial commu- 
nities, 

The older men in the mills grew 
up with Lawrence 8S. Holt and have 
always looked upon him as a friend 
and the younger men have felt the 
same way towards his sons. 
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Brookford Mills 


These mills were founded in 1898 built 140 homes, frame cottages va- as boarding houses or hotels. 
by A. A. Shuford and associates; lo- rying in size to meet the needs of these houses are 
eated at the little mill village of the families. 


Brookford, Cawtaba county, N. &., 
an ideal place for a cotton mill and 
mill village, just two miles’ from 


Hickory, N. C., a thriving little in- 


dustrial center. 


The officers of the Brookford Mills 
Co., are: C, A. Brannan, president; 
A. P. Redmond, vice president and 
treasurer, as well as manager; J. B. 
Duval, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; H F. Moody, superintendent 
The actual management of the mills 
devolve upon Mr. Duval and Mr. 
Moody. These gentlemen are exé- 
cutives of splendid judgment and 
progressive ideas and under their 
careful management the mills have 
been most prosperous. While Mr. 
Braman and Mr. Redmond are net. 
always on the spot they are thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the poli- 
cies Of the secretary and superin- 
tendent. 

The mill is a five story — brick 
building of the day light type. A 
careful line of replacement and re- 
going. on. in the mills all 
the time as it is the purpose of the 
management to keep both mill build- 
ings and equipment thoroughly 
modern and up to date all the time. 
The equipment consists of 18,368 
spindles and 632 looms and the pro- 
ducts are high grade corduroys and 
convertibles. The working condi- 
tions in the mills are all that could 
be desired in the way of pleasant 
environments, health and comfort. 

Five hundred and fifty persons 
ure employed in the Brookford mills 
These live with their families in the 
pretty mill village which the man- 
agement has built for its operatives. 
The population of the village is ap- 
proximately 750. The company has 


There are also two baths, sewerage, running water and 
large houses of 24 rooms each used electric lights. Each cottage is com- 


COTTAGE AT BROOKFORD MILLS 


BROOKFORD MILLS 


fortable and conveniently arranged, 
nicely painted and kept in perfect 
condition. Each one has the usual 
complement of ground for raising 
vegetables? fruit, ete., and in the 
front space for flowers and shrubs. 

A definite line of welfare work is 
carried on at the mulls, a trained 
worker comes ‘from Hickory twice 
u week to instruct and assist the 
people of the community in move- 
ments for their improvement and 
culture. Through her efforts vari- 
ous clubs and organizations have 
been formed for the entertainment 


of the community and the _ social 


side of life has been well develop- 
ed. There are lectures, debating 
societies, socials, games, ete. The 
Communty House is the center of 
all village activities. The results 
of this work are most satisfactory; 
the management has long since dis- 
covered that a healthy, happy, satis- 
fied operative is a most necessary 
factor in the development and suc- 
cess of any business. They feel that 
expenditures for the pleasure and 
comfort of their people are abso- 
lutely essential and they are doing 
more and more along this line all 
the time. 

A splendidly equipped new school 
building gives one the idea of the 
educational status of the mills. The 
building has been built and equipped 
and maintained by the Brookford 
Mills. Six teachers are employed, 
paid conjointly by the mills and 
county, one hundred and seventy- 
five pupils are in attendance. After 
the children finish the grades in this 
school they have aecess to the high 
schools of Hiekory and frequently 
they go straight through the higher 
erades. <A night sehool for illiter- 
acy and the study of textiles is 
maintained by the mills under the 
direction of competent instructors. 
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BROOKFORD, N. C. 


The religious side of the village 


life is taken care of by the erection 


of two neat, comfortable churches, 
built by the mills and maintained 


by the mills and denominations. 
Kach 
Young and old alike are interested 
in the affairs of the church, many 


has a good Sunday. School. 


are actively engaged in religious 
works. 


we ~ 


Athletics and sports and eneour- 


aged. Baseball is very popular and 


basket ball has a large following. A 
Boy Scout troop is a source of plea-- 
sure and instruction for the boys 
of the community. 


Marietta Knitting Company 


In 1898 an industry of which Ma- 
rietta, Ga., and surrounding country 
is very proud, was founded by the 
Northeutts. Marietta is a historic 
little city and it is certain there 
must be a reason for her pride in 
any industry. The Marietta Knitting 
Zompany is one of which the town 
is proud and it deserves the fine 
things said of it. 

The mill building is of modern 
construction, the main part being 
three stories, built of brick, with 
numerous windows to let in light, 
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MARIETTA KNITTING COMPANY, MARIETTA, GA. 


sunshine and fresh air. The ma- 
chinery has been replaced and sup- 
plemented from time to time, keep- 
ing the equipment constantly up 
lo date. High grade half hose “Ra- 
dium” trade mark. is made. 

Two hundred and twenty-five em- 
ployees, principally. girls and wo- 
men, are employed in the opera- 
lion of the 250 knitting machines. 
The company has a capital stock of 
$125,000.00. 

The officers of the Marietta Knit- 
ting Company are R. H. Northcutt, 


president; Ralph W. Northeutt. vice 
president; Guy H. Northcutt, secre- 
lary and treasurer; James J. Daniel, 
superintendent. There has been no 
change in management since the or- 
ganization of the mill... Constantly 
there has been a steady growth and 
expansion, with always a desire to 
improve the quality of the goods 
manufactured. 

There is a nicely furnished re- 
creation room in the mill; a piano 
is included in the furnishings and 
music is encouraged. 


good Y. W. C. A. and sports of all 
kinds are encouraged. There are 
playgrounds and parks. The opera- 
lives enjoy all the privileges of the 
city for pleasure, worship and en- 
Ltertainment. 

The operatives are above the av- 
erage in intelligence and _ ability. 
They are well paid, work under 
excellent conditions and are con- 
tented and happy. They appreciate 
the liberal policies of the manage- 
ment and the interest manifested in 


There is a them. 
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elson Group Mills 


This group of cotton mills are 
under practically. the same man- 
agement. The Hudson Manufactur- 
ing Company. located at Lenoir, N. 
C., was founded in 1904. The capi- 
tal stoek is $200,000. The officers 
are: President, J. CG. Seagle: secre- 
tary and ‘treasurer, J. L. Nelson: 
assistant secretary and treasurer, J. 
l.. Nelson, Jr.; superintendent, B. B. 
Haves. 


The mills are of standard mill 


SCHOOL AT HUDSON MILL 


construction with due consideration 
given to making them healthtul and 
pleasant for the operatives. The 
equipment consists of 5,000 spindles 
and the produets are skeins and 
cone yarns, 24s.to 30s. The opera- 
tives are a good elass of help, most 


WHITNEL COTTON MILLS, LENOIR, N. C. 


of them quite skillful. They show 
that they are working under. pleas- 
ant, comfortable conditions by their 
bright eyes, good coloring and fine 
physical condition. 

A beautiful little village has been 
huilf in connection with the Hudson 
Manufacturing Company’s plant. 
The pretty cottages are convenient 


and comfortable, equipped with 
lights, water and sewerage tanks. 
Kach home has a good plot of 


ground to be used as the occupant 
sees fit. The entire village is kept 
neat and clean and made quite at- 
tractive by the beautiful 
flowers, vines and shade trees that 
have been planted. 


Education is deemed most im- 
portant and aé fine large school 
building built conjointly by the 
mills and county funds, and main- 
tained by a special district tax, af- 
fords splendid opportunities for the 
children of the mill famihes. Com- 
petent teachers are employed and 
there are 250 pupils in regular at- 
fendance. A fine large playground 
in connection with the sehool is 
equipped with all kinds of play ap- 
paratus for the pleasure. of the 
children. 

Hudson Manufacturing 
offers many 


Company 
unusual advantages to 


their operatives, 
schools, good churches, 
ments, sports, a very healthy, 
ant place to work, 


friendliness and co-operation. 
The Lenoir Cotton Mills, 


have as their 
Beall, president; J. L. 
retary and treasurer; J. L. 
Jr., assistant secretary and 
urer; F. CG. White, superintendent. 

The Lenoir 
talized at $250,000, 


Nelson, 


The equipment 


consists of 6,720 spindles and comb- . 
Yarns are 
modern 


ed and carded peeler 
manufactured. The same 
ideas and methods are in effect at 
the Lenoir Mills as. in the 
mills of the group. Nothing is left 
undone that will make for 


for better 
{he mill families. 


Since the mills are located within 
the city limits of Lenoir, it has not 
been deemed wise by the manage- 


ment to build 
churches 


for their people. ' The management 


separate 


feels that if is much better for them 
to mix and mingle with other eciti- 


zens of the town in their religious 


including fine 
amMuse- 
pleas- 
comfortable 
homes and a most helpful spirit of 


founded 
in 1901 and located at Lenoir, N. C., 
executives: J. H. 
see- 
Nelson, 


[reas- 


Cotton Mills are capi- 


other 


better 
working conditions in the mills or 
living conditions among 


schools, 
and places of amusement 


worship and schools, as this will 
have a tendency to broaden and en- 
lighten them. An experienced wel- 
fare ‘worker is employed by the 
company to direct and instruct the 
mill people in making their homes 
more livable. - Classes in domestic 
science in sewing, Cooking and other 


branches have been of wonderful 
value to the women of the com- 
munity. 

Moore Cotton Mill Company is a 


SCHOOL AT WHITNEL MILL 


third mill of the chain. This plant 
is located a little outside of Lenoir, 
N. €. and together with its mill 


community form the beautiful little 
village of 


Valmead. The site is 
most picturesque with gently slop- 
ing hills and many fine native shade 


~ 


HUDSON COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LENOIR, N. C. 
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mill village is complete in 
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Group Mills 


gas 


as 


trees. The management has done a 
great deal to-enhance the natural 
beauty of the village by laying out 
streets and pavements and building 
cottages ‘of attractive designs. This 
itself 
with its good school, niee churches, 
sfores and community center. 

The Moore Cotton Mill Company 
is capitalized at $135,000. The equip- | 


Wilson, N. C., is a splendid little 
city with a number of industrial 
plants. One of the most prosperous 
and progressive is the Wilson Cot- 
ton Mills Co. This factory was 
founded in the early 80's under the 
direction of A. Braneh. The present 
owners are R. G. Griggs, president; 
F. L. Carr, secretary and treasurer; 
George F. Shipp. superintendent, 
and A. B. Deans, manager. The mills 
have a capital stock of $88,000. Like 
most of the mills in North Carolina 
this plant has been built largely 
by local capital. They have an 
equipment of 6,240 producing spiir- 
dies which are engaged in the man- 
ufacture of 20-2 ply chain warps, 
eones and tubes and 10-1, 20-1 ho- 
siery yarns. 

The mill building is of brick, two 
story, with many windows and fa- 
cilities for excellent ventilation and 
lighting. From time to time, as ne- 
cessary, the building has been im- 
proved and brought up to date. The 
same thing.may be said of the 
equipment, it being constantly re- 
placed with modern machinery, 
thereby making the working condi- 
tions most satisfactory. 

The management. appreciates the 
fact that in order to receive the 
best value possible for their money 
expended they must keep the mills 
up to date, clean and comfortable 
co that their operatives may have 
healthful working conditions as well 
as a pleasant environment. 

Seventy-five operatives are -em- 


GRADED SCHOOL THAT CHILDREN OF LENOIR COTTON MILLS ATTEND 


ment consists of 5,376 spindles; the 
products are 30s to 40s carded yarns. 
The buildings and the equipment of 
the Moore Mills is in the same fine 
physical condition as that of the 
other mills of the group. The ex- 
ecutives are: J. L. Nelson, presi- 
dent and treasurer; J. L. Nelson, 
Jr., assistant treasurer and secre- 
ary; A. L. Setzer, superintendent. 


ployed in the Wilsen Cotton Mills, 
practically all of whom live in the 
mill village, which has a population 
of 200 inhabitants. The manage- 
ment has provided 30 neat, aftrae- 
tive cottages’ for the workers and 
their families. These cottages are 
very comfortable and convenient 
with all town appliances such as 
lights, water and sewerage. Each 
cottage has a pretty spot. of fertile 
soil for a garden; also a front yard 
where flowers may be grown. Many 
of the operatives have been in the 
mills sinee its organization and nat- 
urally feel very much at home in 
the mill cottages. They take a deal 
of pains to keep their premises san- 
itary and make things look as well 
as possible. 

The management encourages 
those who are ambitious and ad- 
vance them im the mills as fast as 
they merit if. It is an unwritten 
law im most all Southern mills that 
the heads of the departments shall 
he taken from the rank and file of 
the mills. persons who have a thor- 
oughly practical knowledge of the 
textile business and are, at the same 
fume, kindly disposed and patient 
with their fellow workers. 

The operatives of the Wilson. mills 
are, as a whole, loyal and devoted 
{o their employers. While they 
were unskilled and unable to ac- 
complish very much when they first 
came to the mills, but with the 
kindly treatment accorded them, to- 
gether with their native wit, they 


The fourth mill in the chain is 
the Whitnel Cotton Mill Company, 
at Lenoir, N. €. G. F. Harper, of 
Lenoir, is president of this organi- 
zation and the other officers are: 


J. L. Nelson, Lenoir, N. C., secretary 


and treasurer: J. L. Nelson, Jr., Le- 
noir, “assistant ‘treasurer: . A. 
Wright, superintendent. 

The Whitnel Mills were founded 


soon became quite skilled in their 
work and are very proud of: the 
high quality of goods PanUtactured 
by the mills. 

Since the mills are neated in Wil- 
son township the mill hands enjoy 
all the privileges of the town in the 
way of schools, churches and 
amusements. The children of the 
mill village go right along to the 
public school with the children of 
the best citizens of the town and 
hold their own in their school work. 
Frequently children from the mill 
families take a higher edueation. 
and go into other walks of life. 

There is never any labor trouble 
in these mills as the operatives are 
quite contented with the deal they 
are recelving, 

The operatives of the Wilson Cot- 
ton Mills live better than they did 
before coming into the mill com- 
munity. Many of them came direct 
from the surrounding country where 
they lived on little farms of their 
own, or were employed as tenants 
on larger farms. In either instance 
they lived in poor homes, with only 
the bare necessities of life, very 
little pleasure and still less ready 
money. Such people, though untrain- 
ed and unskilled, are apt and in- 
teligent and respond very quickly 
to the warm friendliness: of the mill 
family and in a very short time if 
would be very hard indeed to recog- 
nize them as the same persons that 
condition. The ehildren of the 
mill village are just as apt and 


in 1907 and have a capital stock of 
$225,000, with an equipment of 6,000 
spindles. .The plant is most attraec- 
five in its environment of green 
hedges, grassy lawns and fine shade 
trees. The very atmosphere of the 
place indicates prosperity. The 
buildings and machinery are mod- 


ern and of a type best adapted to 


the :manufacture of cotton yarns 


Wilson Cotton Mills 


intelligent and average up as well 
as childrén. from other sections of 
the town. They are just as active 
and full of-life as strong, healthy 
youngsters can be, and are just ‘as 
apt to lead in their elasses, athlet- 
ics, ele., as any of the other ehil- 
dren, 

A number of churches of various 
denominations are to be found in 
the community, thereby affording 
pleasant places for worship for the 
mill people in the denomination of 
his choice. Many of the operatives 
and their families are active mm the 
work of the churches and Sunday 
schools and they have their own or- 
ganizations for the improvement of 
the community. 

The operatives are encouraged to 
keep their premises in a neat, sani- 
lary manner. There are classes in 
hygiene and laws of sanitation are 
faught. Much interest is manifested 
in the raising of fine vegetables and 
flowers, and good housekeeping, and 
this interest is stimulated by the 
offering of substantial prizes in 
these various lines. 


Living is quite cheap in the vil- 
lage, as the management does all 
possible to help reduce the cost by 
furnishing fuel at cost and a num- 
ber of other ways. | 


sports are encouraged and play- 
grounds for the children are a 
source of amusement as well as af- 
fording healthful exercise. 
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This group of cotton 
under practically the 
agement. 


Same 


C., was founded in. 1904, 
tal stock is $200,000. 


are: President, J. CG. Seagle: seere- 
tary and treasurer, J. L. Nelson: 


assistant secretary and treasurer, J. 
Nelson, superintendent, B. B. 


Hayes. 


The mills are of. standard mill 


SCHOOL AT HUDSON MILL 


construction with due consideration 
given to making them healthful and 
pleasant for the operatives. The 
equipment consists of 5,000 spindles 
and the products are skeins and 
cone yarns, 24s to 30s. The opera- 
tives are a good class of help, most 


mills are 
man- 
The Hudson Manufaetur- 
ing Company: located at Lenoir, N. 
The eapi- 
The officers 
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Nelson Group Mills 


WHITNEL COTTON MILLS, LENOIR, N. C. 


of them quite skillful. They show 
that they are working under pleas- 
ant, comfortable eonditions by their 
bright eyes, good coloring and fine 
physical eonditian. 

A beautiful little village has been 
buill in connection with the Hudson 
Manufacturing Company's _ plant. 
The pretty cottages are convenient 


and comfortable, equipped with 
lights, water and sewerage tanks. 
Kach home has a good plot of 


ground to be used as the occupant 
sees fit. The entire village is kept 
neat and clean and made quite at- 
tractive by the Many beautiful 
flowers, vines and shade trees that 
have been planted. 


Kducation is deemed most im- 
portant and large school 
building built eonjointly by the 
mills and county funds, and main- 
tained by a special district tax, af- 
fords splendid opportunities for the 
children of the mill families. Com- 
petent teachers are employed and 
there are 250 pupils in regular at- 
lendanee. <A fine large playground 
in connection with the school is 
equipped with all kinds of play ap- 
paratus for the pleasure of the 
ehildren. 

Hudson Manufacturing Company 
offers many unusual advantages to 


their operatives, ineluding fine 
schools, good churches, .amuse- 
ments, sports, a very healthy, pleas- 
ant place to work, comfortable 
homes and a most helpful spirit of 
friendliness and co-operation. 

The Lenoir Gotton Mills, founded 
in 1901 and located at Lenoir, N. C.,, 
have as their executives: J: H. 
Beall, president; J. L. Nelson, sec- 
retary and treasurer; J. L. Nelson, 
Jr., assistant secretary and treas- 
urer; F. White, superintendent. 

The Lenoir Cotton Mills are capi- 
talized at $250,000. The equipment 
consists of 6,720 spindles and comb- 
ed and carded peeler yarns are 
manufactured, The same modern 
ideas and methods are in effect at 
the Lenoir Mills as in the other 
mills of the group. Nothing is left 
undone that will make for. better 
working conditions in the mills or 
for better hving eonditions among 
{he mill families. 

Since the mills are located within 
the city limits of Lenoir, it has not 
been deemed wise by the manage- 
ment to build separate schools, 
churches and places of amusement 
for their people. 


to mix and mingle with other citi- 
zens of the town in their religious 


worship and schools, as this will 
have. a tendency to broaden and en- 
lighten them. An experienced wel- 
fare worker is employed by the 
company to direct and instruet the 
mill people in making their homes 
more livable. Classes in domestic. 
science In sewing, cooking and other 
branches have been of wonderful 
value to the women of the com- 
munity. 


Moore Cotton Mill Company is a 


third mill of the chain. 
is located a little outside of Lenoir, 


This plant. 


N. €.. and together with its mill 


The management community form the beautiful little 
feels that it ts much better for them village of 


Valmead, The site is 
most. picluresque with gently slop- 
ing hills and many fine native shade 
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trees, 


great 


The management has done a 


deal to enhanee the natural 


beauty of the village by laying out 


streets and pavements and building 
cottages of attractive designs. This 
mill village is eomplete in itself 
with its good school, nice churches, 
stores and community center 

The. Moore Cotton Mill Company 
is capitalized at $135,000, The equip- 


GRADED SCHOOL THAT CHILDREN OF LENOIR COTTON MILLS ATTEND ‘ 


ment. consists of 5,376 spindles; the 


products are 30s .< 40s carded yarns. 


The buildings and the equipment of 
the Moore Mills is in the same fine 
physical condition as that of the 
other mills of the group. The ex- 
ecutives are: ‘J. L. Nelson, presi- 
dent and treasurer; i lL. Nelson, 
“ods assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary; A. L. Setzer, superintendent, 


The fourth mill in the chain is 
the Whitnel Cotton Mill Company, 
at Lenoir, N. G. G. F: Harper,. of 
Lenoir, 
zation and the other officers are: 
J. L. Nelson, Lenoir, N. €., secretary 
and treasurer: J. L. Nelson, Jr., Le- 
noir, assistant ‘treasurer: T. 
Wright, superintendent. 

The Whitnel Mills were founded 


is president of this, organi-. 


in 1907 and have a capital stock of 
$225,000, with an equipment of 6,000 
spindles. The plant is most attrac- 
tive in its environment of green 
hedges, grassy lawns and fine shade 
trees. The very atmosphere of the 
place indicates prosperity. The 
buildings and machinery are mod- 
ern and of a type best adapted to 
the. manufacture. of 


cotton yarns 


Wilson Cotton Mills 


Wilson, N. G., is a splendid little 
city with a number of industrial 
plants. One of the most prosperous 
and progressive is the Wilson Cot- 
fon Mills Co. This factory was 
founded in the early 80’s under the 
direction of A. Branch. The presen! 
owners are R. G. Griggs, president; 
I, L. Garr, secretary and treasurer; 
George F. Shipp. superintendent, 
and A. B. Deans, manager. The mills 
have a capital stock of $88,000. Like 
most of the mills in North Carolina 
this plant has been built largely 
by local capital. They have an 
equipment of 6,240 producing spii- 
dies which are engaged in the man- 
ufacture of 20-2 ply chain warps, 
cones and tubes and 10-1, 20-1 ho- 


siery yarns. 


The mill building is of brick, two 
story, with many windows and fa- 
cilities for excellent ventilation and 
lighting. From time to time, as ne- 
cessary, the building has been im- 
proved and brought up to date. The 
same thing may be said of the 
equipment, it being constantly re- 
placed with modern machinery, 
thereby making the working condi- 
tions most satisfactory. 

The management appreeiates the 
fact that in order to receive the 
best value possible for their money 
expended they must keep the mills 
up to date, clean and comfortable 
so that their operatives may have 
as well 


healthful working conditions 
as a pleasant environment. 
Seventy-five operatives are em- 


where 


ployed in the Wilson Cotton Milis, 
practically all of whom live in the 
mill village, which has a population 
of 200 inhabitants. The manage- 
ment has provided 30 neat, attrac- 
tive cottages for the workers and 


{heir families. These cottages are 
very comfortable and convenient 
with all town appliances such as 
lights, water and sewerage. Each 


cottage has a pretty spot of fertile 
soil for a garden; also a front yard 
flowers may be grown. Many 
of the operatives have in the 
mills since its organization and nat- 
urally feel very much at home in 
the mill cottages. They take a deal 
of pains to keep their premises san- 
itary and make things look as well 
as possible. 

The management encourages 
those who are ambitious and ad- 
vance them in the mills as fast as 
they merit it. It is an unwritten 
law in most all Southern mills that 
the heads of the departments shall 
he taken from the rank and file of 
the mills. persons who have a thor- 
oughly practical knowledge of the 
textile business and are, at the same 
fume, kindly disposed patient 
with their fellow workers. 

The operatives of the Wilson mills 
are, as a whole, loyal and devoted 
fo their employers While they 
were unskilled and unable to ac- 
complish very much when they firs! 
came to the mills, but with the 
kindly treatment accorded them, to- 
gether with their native wit, they 


soon became quite skilled in their 
work and are very proud of the 
high quality of goods manufactured 
by the mills. 

Since the mills are located in Wil- 
son township the mill hands enjoy 
all the privileges of the town in the 
way of sehools, churches and 
amusements. The children of the 
mill village go right along to the 
public school with the children of 
the best citizens of the town and 
hold their own in their school work. 
Frequently children from the mill 
families take a higher education 
and go into other walks of life. 

There is never any labor trouble 
in these mills as the operatives are 
quite contented with the deal they 
ure receiving. 

The operatives of the Wilson Cot- 
ton Mills live better than they did 
before coming into the mill com- 
Many of them came direct 
from the surrounding country where 
they lived on little farms of their 
own, or were employed as tenants 
on larger farms. In either instance 
they lived in poor homes, with only 
the bare necessities of life, very 
little pleasure and still less ready 
money. Such people, though untrain- 
ed and unskilled, are apt and in- 
telligent and respond very quickly 
to the warm friendliness of the mill 
family and in a very short time it 
would be very hard indeed to recog- 
nize them as the sane persons that 
condition. The children of -the 
mill village are just as apt and 


grounds for the 


intelligent and average up as well 
as children from other sections of 
the town. They are just as active 
and full of life as strong, healthy 
youngsters can be, and are just as 
apt to lead in their elasses, athlet- 
ics, ete., as any of the other chil- 
dren. 

A number of churches of various 
denominations are to be found in 
the. community, thereby affording 
pleasant places for worship for the 
mill people in the denomination of 
his choice. Many of the operatives 
and their families are active in the 
work of the churches and Sunday 
schools and they have their own or- 
ganizations for the improvement of 
the community. 

The operatives are encouraged to 
keep their premises in a neat, sani- 
lary manner. There are classes in 
hygiene and laws of sanitation are 
taught: Much interest is manifested 
in the raising of fine vegetables and 
flowers, and good housekeeping, and 
{his interest is stimulated by the 
offering of substantial prizes in 
{these various lines. 


Living 1s quife cheap in the vil- 
lage, as the management does all 
possible help reduce the cost by 
furnishing fuel at cost and a num- 
ber of other ways. 


sports are encouraged and play- 
children are a 
source of amusement as well as af- 
fording healthful exercise. 
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Falls Manufacturin 


One of the most progressive man- 
ufacturing industries of Granite 
Falls, N. €., is the splendid textile 
plant of the Falls Manufacturing 
Company, which was erected in 
1917. There has been no change in 
management since the mills. were 
built and under the watehful guid- 
ance of the executives who have 
been untiring in their efforts for the 
prosperity of the mills, there has 
been continuous growth. The offi- 
cers are all local business men of 
unusual ability. 

Most of the capital stock of $200,- 
000 is owned by local citizens which 
is evidence of the confidence and 
trust the people have in the ability 
of their own people to achieve 
things. J. D. Elliott is president of 
the company; L. T. Sharp, vice- 
president; D. H. Warlick, secretary 
and treasurer; W. E. Poovey, super- 
intendent. 

The buildings are of modern mill 
construction, one story, brick. Nat- 
urally such a modern building has 
the most up-to-date systems for 
heating, ventilating, humidifying, 
and artificial lighting, and all con- 
veniences that make for the best 
working conditions. The equipment 
which consists of 6,000 spindles 
driven by hydro-electric power, are 
equally as modern and of a type to 
produce the very best quality of 
goods manufactured. The output is 
combed knitting yarns, especially 
for underwear. 

There are about 100 operatives 
employed in the mills, a large num- 
ber of whom have. been with the 
company ever since the organiza- 
tion of the mills. These people are 
steady, industrious operatives. They 
are intelligent and interested in 
their work. 

The management has built twen- 
ty-two neat, comfortable cottages 
of the bungalow type of architec- 
ture for their help. These houses 
contam four and five rooms each, 
neatly painted inside and out, with 
plastered walls, good hardware, 
plenty of closets, porches, electric 
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FALLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, GRANITE FALLS, 


lights, and other town conveniences. 
There is plenty of ground with each 
eottage for raising vegetables, fruits 
and flowers. Many of the families 
manifest great pride in their splen- 
did gardens and beautiful flowers 
and add to the attractiveness of 
their places. 


N.C. 


The management tries to instill 
civic pride in their people and. set 
them an example by keeping the 
mill premises neat and clean. A 
certain amount of welfare work is 
being done in the village under the 
direction of the management. Sev- 
eral clubs for the advancement and 


_ CHURCH AT GRANITE FALLS 


SCHOOL 


AT GRANITE FALLS 


pleasure of the people have been 
formed. Of special interest is the 
Girls’ Club and the Boy Scout troop, 
both of which are doing a great 
work in holding the interest and 
helping to mould the characters of 
the young people of the commu- 
nity. 

Sports are encouraged and spon- 
sored, baseball is most popular but 
basketball, tennis and football all 
have a large following. There is a 
good orchestra composed of mill 
operatives that is a source of pride 
and pleasure in the community. 

Since the mills are well inside the 
city limits of Granite Falls, it is 
unnecessary for the management to 
provide special schools in the vil- 
lage for the children of the com- 
munity. Granite Falls has a_ good 
school with competent teachers and 
(he children from the village are 
just as bright and intelligent and 
stand just as well in their classes 
as do those from any other section 
of the town. Just recently a splen- 
did new school building has: been 
erected, modern in architecture and 
combining all up-to-date features to 
be found in such buildings. A good 
library is open to the public at the 
school. 

The mill families attend religious 
services in the various churches of 
the town. Many of them’ are active 
in church work and affairs of the 
Sunday schools. 

The management has fine liberal 
ideas in dealing with their help. 
They take a very personal interest 
in their welfare and do all they can 
for their improvement and advance- 
ment. The operatives appreciate 
this interest, soon understand that 
they are free to go to the office with 
any of their affairs for advice and 
assistance, which is freely given in 
every instance. Because of this 
friendly feeling between labor and 
capital there is never any friction 
or disturbance atthe mills...A high 
standard of morality is maintained 
in the mills and the village and the 
people are very loyal to the mills. 
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Carolina Cotton Mills 


The Carolina Cotton Mills dre lo- 
cated at Maiden, N. C., and were 
founded in 1919 by B. M. Spratt, Jr. 
The executives of the company are: 
‘W. B. Murray, president; Dr. J. C. 
Whiteside, vice-president; G._ E. 
Mauney, secretary; B. M. Spratt, Jr., 
treasurer and manager; W. L. Heff- 
ner, Jr., superintendent. These gen- 
tlemen have a thorough knowledge 
of the cotton mill business and un- 
der their careful management the 
mills have been most successful. Mr. 
Spratt, especially, deserves a great 
deal of credit for the prosperous 
condition of the mills. He is untir- 
ing in:his efforts. Being a man of 
keen business ability and good 
sound judgment, he has appreciated 
the importance of healthy, satisfied 
operatives and has been equally as 
zealous in providing good working 
and living conditions for his help as 
in making money for the mills. 

The capital stock of the Carolina 
Cotton Mills is $350,000. The equip- 
ment consists of 12,240 spindles, 
which are driven by electricity. The 
mill buildings are of modern 
construction with up-to-date 
them for ventilating, heating, 
midifying, ete. Everything is kept 


spotlessly clean and sanitary. The 
160 operatives show in their fine 


CAROLINA COTTON MILLS NO. 1, MAIDEN, N. C. 


physical appearance and bright ex- sifuated and the natural beauty has 


pressions that working conditions been. enhanced by. the 
are most satisfactory. A large per- streets, 
centage of them have been with the 


grading 
paving of sidewalks, 


ing of shade trees, etc. There 


mills since they first started oper- 30 operatives who have their 

ation. | homes. Sixty nice, comfortable cot- 
The products of the mills are 20-2 tages, equipped with water, 

ply tubes, warps and skeins. age, baths, lights, etc., have 


The operatives live with their built hd the management. 
families, for the most part, in the lage ‘neatly kept, all 
pretty mill village which has been seis ies is removed 
built by the management for 


trash 
regularly 
their everything is in good condition. 


help. The village is attractively The children from the mill homes 
¢ 


plant- 
own 
sewer- 


been 
The vil- 


SUPERINTENDENT'S 


HOME, CAROLINA COTTON MILLS 


are privileged to go to school in the 
public schools. The management 
does urge the parents to see that 
their children are regular in at- 
tendance and try to tmpress them 
with the importance of a good edu- 
cation. 

The operatives enjoy all the ad- 
vantages offered the citizens of 
Maiden, since the mills are located 
inside the city limits of the town. 
Besides these advantages they have 
their own organizations for pleas- 
ure and development. A good brass 
band composed of employees of the 
mills is the pride of the commu- 
nity. This band is sponsored and 
equipped by the management. In- 
deed the company always stands 
squarely behind any movement that 
makes for the betterment or pleas- 
ure of their people. They are al- 
ways ready with assistance for those 
individuals who are deserving. 

There is a very harmonious co- 
operation between the management 
and their help. They work together 
for their mutual interest. The oper- 
alives appreciate the interest of the 
company in their personal affairs 
and are very loyal to the mills. The 
people are hard working and un- 
usually thrifty, 


CAROLINA COTTON MILLS NO. 2, MAIDEN, N. C. 
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Group Mills 


This group of splendid little 
mills were founded by C. E. Neisler 
and are owned and operated by 
him. They are located in- and 
around the little town of. Kings 
Mountain and their products are as 
nationally known as the. historic 
Kings Mountain of Revolutionary 
fame. 


Pauline Mills, Ine., is the oldest of 
the group, having been founded in 
1908. The capital stoek of this mill 
is $400,000. The offieers are C. E. 
Neisler, president; P. M. Neisler, 
treasurer: C. KE. Neisler, Jr., man- 
ager. Mr. G. . Neisier,: Sr... has 
demonstrated his fine executive 
ability and keen business judgment 
in the growth and prosperity of his 
manufacturing interests. The young 
men, his sons, are veritable “ehips 
off the old block;” energetic, enter- 
prising and progressive. 


The Pauline Mills are located in- 
side the city limits of Kings Moun- 
fain. The buildings are of modern 
mill construction with fine systems 
of ventilating, heating, hehting, ete.. 
making working conditions both 
healthful and pleasant. The equip- 
ment consists of 4,752 spindles and 
156 jacquard looms. Table cloths 
and napkins are the products of ‘the 
mills. One hundred and twenty-five 


PAULINE MILLS, INC., KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


operatives are employed. The out- 
put is 10,000 pounds per week, 

The. management has built 30 
neal, comfortable cottages for the 
use of their operatives. These 
houses are all equipped with lights, 
water and sewerage. Kach has 
plenty of: space for vegetable gar- 
den, and flowers and grass in front. 
About one-third of the operatives 
own their homes in the town, espe- 
cially the superintendent, overseers 
and heads of departments, : 

The children from the Pauline 
Mills go to the graded schools of 
Kings Mountain and are just as apt 
to lead in their classes as children 
from any of the other homes in the 
town. “The mill people are mostly 
natives of the town and nearby vi- 
cinity. Naturally they have all the 
privileges of eitizenship and mix 
and mingle freely with other people 
of the ‘town in the churehes and 
elsewhere. 

The Margrace Mills, Ine., and the 
Patricia Mills, Inc.,. are located just 
about a mile from Kings Mountain. 
They are most modern and up-to- 
date in architecture and equipment, 
having been built in 1919. Under 
the same management as the Pau- 
line Mills, Ine., the same _ progres- 
siveness and fine democratic spirit 
is found in them. The Margrace 
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MARGRACE MILLS, INC., KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


Mills, Ine., are capitalized at $600,- 
000. They have an equipment of 
5,184 spindles and 96 wide looms, 
The. products manufactured. are 
hedspreads of such a superior qual- 
ity and beautiful designs that. they 
are nationally known. 

One hundred and fifty operatives 
are employed. Most of these people 
live with their families at Kings 


Mountain and come and go on the 


bus that is operated free by the 
company between the two. points. 
The management has built fifty 
pretty little cottages, however, for 
the use of those operatives who 
prefer to live in the mill village. 

A graded school has been estab- 
lished for the benefit of those fami- 
lies whose children are.unable to 
go into town. There are about sixty 
children in regular attendance at 
this school. After the grammar 
grades those children wishing high- 
er education attend Kings Mountain 
schools. 

The Patricia Mills, Inc., .are. lo- 
cated so near the Margrace Mills 
that they are connected by a long 
heard walk. In fact, the operatives 
in the two mills may often belong 
to the same families, The Patricia 
Mills are capitalized at $200,000. The 
equipment consists of 170 looms for 
‘le manufacture of the famous 


‘Neisler,. Jr. 


Nipon napkins, which are a very 
beautiful. quality of mercerized 
damask. The output is 10,000 dozen 
napkins each week. 


The Patricia Mills have no village 


of.their own. The operatives who 
live at the mills occupy houses be- 
longing to the Margrace Mills, and a 
third of them come out on the. bus 
every day from their homes at 
Kings Mountain. The children from 
the families living at the mill atf- 
lend the school erected for the 
Margrace village. 


The Patricia and Margrace Mills 
are the especial pride of Mr. C. E. 
He is intensely inter- 
ested in the welfare of his opera- 
tives as well as the running of the 
mills. Mr. Neisler, Jr., 1s a very 
young man for the responsible posi- 
tion he holds, but also is a man of 
unusual ability. In his quiet, un- 
assuming way, he showed the writer 
over his plants, explaining the in- 
tricate. machinery in. detail. By 
accident the story came out of how 
this young man was educated for a 
chemist but was born with a talent 
for designing. He not only operates 
the mills in a most suecessful man- 
ner but makes the designs that are 
used in them for the table cloths, 
hapkins and spreads. 


PATRICIA MILLS, INC., KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 
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Cramerton Mills, 
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At the Uramerton Mills, Inc., Cra- 
merton, N. C., Stuart W. UGramer has 
developed one of the finest indus- 
trial communities in the South. the 
mills and the village are represen- 
tative of the best ideas that have 
been incorporated in. Southern mill 
building and are a credit to the 
State and the whole South. 

A more ideal site could hardly 
have been picked for any residen- 
tial purposes. Gently sloping hills 
with many native trees afford 
much natural beauty, and this has 
been greatly enhanced by the skill 
of the landscape architect. Cramer- 
ton, with its handsome general office 
building, dignified churches, mag- 
nificent school, beautiful homes, 
some very pretentious, others more 
modest, but all extremely attractive 
in style of architecture, fine paved 
streets and sidewalks, all bordered 
with shade trees, well kept lawns, 


closely clipped hedges, clinging 
vines and bright hued — flowers, 


stores, postofiice and railway station 


CRAMERTON MILLS. INC., CRAMERTON, N. C. 


in keeping with the rest of the 
town, 18 a remarkable example of 
eommunity planning. 

Everything at Cramerton — gives 
evidence of a splendid organization. 
The buildings are of standard. mill 
construction, with most careful con- 
sideration given to making working 
conditions all that could be desired, 
and the 1,200 operatives employed in 
the mills show by their very ap- 
pearance that they are working un- 
der ideal conditions. A fine class of 
operatives they are, too, intelligent 
and skilled. It is easy to see that 
they are happy and contented by 
their bright faces and cheerful 
manner. 

The capital stock is $3,000,000, and 
the officers of the company are: 
President, Stuart W. Cramer; vice- 
presidents, G. D. Welch and Paul 
Woodman; assistant treasurer and 
secretary, H. L. Moore; treasurer, 
Stuart W. Cramer, Jr.; superintend- 
ent, CG. Dawson. 

The Cramerton Millis, Inc. have 


ul present an equipment of 60,000 
spindles for the manufacture of fine 
combed yarns, 
accommodate 5,000 additional spin- 
dies is being erected. The entire 
yarn output is to be woven into fine 
colored goods upon the completion 
of the new Mayflower Mills, which 
are now being built. This new mill 
at Cramerton will be one of the 
finest weaving plants in the South. 
It will be operated under the su- 
pervision of Stuart. W.. Cramer, Jr. 
The initial equipment will be. 400 
looms and these will be gradually 
added to until 2,200 looms are in 
operation. 

The beautiful village has honored 
its founder by being called Cramer- 
fon, and it stands as monument to 
his broad vision and fine ideals. 
There is a population of 3,000 in- 
habitants. Five hundred modern 
cottages have been built for the use 
of the operatives and their families. 
These houses are equipped with all 
city conveniences such as sewerage, 


A large addition: to. 


lights, water, bath and screens, None 
of the operatives own their homes; 
the entire village belongs to Cra- 
merton Mills, but a number of ‘the 
people own small farms‘and other 
property. outside of the village. 
Each cottage has plenty of space for 
vegetable garden and flowers. The 
premises are beautifully kept. 

Kducational advantages are un- 
usually good at Cramerton. The 550 
children of school age in the village 
are indeed fortunate. The manage- 
ment has erected a very handsome 
school building, known as the Gen- 
tral School, 18 teachers are employ- 
ed, thoroughly competent; they are 
paid by county funds supplemented 
by money from the mills. 

There are two nice churches, the 
one built by the company is quite 
handsome, A good library is enjoy- 
ed by the people. A Girls’ Building 
is the center of all community work 
for the women and girls; domestic 
science is taught in the up-to-date 
class rooms. 


(1) WOODMAN’S HALL AND COTTAGE; (2) SOUTHERN RAILROAD BRIDGE APPROACHING CRAMERTON; (3) RESIDENCE OF C. D. WELCH; 
(4) STREET SCENES IN CRAMERTON, SHOWING STREET WORK IN PROGRESS; (5) THE INN 
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anetta 


(1) M. E. CHURCH; (2) MANETTA MILLS; (3) SCHOOL AND LODGE RO OM; (4) BOARDING HOUSE; (5) RESIDENCE OF R. A. WILLIS, TREAS. 


The Manetta Mills were founded 
by the late B. D. Heath, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., in 1896, on Fishing Creek, 
in Chester County, South Carolina. 
‘The village was named Lando. 

The aetive management has. for 
almost twenty years been in the 
hands of a very capable business 
man, R. A. Willis, who has held the 
position of secretary and treasurer. 

After the death of B. D. Heath his 
son, H. B. Heath, of Charlotte, be- 
came president, but, like his father, 
he has left the management in the 
hands of Mr. Willis. 

The mills are fortunate in having 
as superintendent, G. A. Buchanan, 
a man of long experience as a cot- 
ton manufacturer and one who 
holds the esteem of his employees. 

Lando has a two-mile railroad, 
which connects it with the Seaboard 
Air Line at Edgemoor, 8. C., which 
is on the main line between Wash- 
ington and Atlanta. 


Before the founding of the Ma- 
netta Mills, the section of South 
Carolina in which they are situated 
was a very backward and unpro- 
gressive part of the State. The peo- 
ple were illiterate, because there 
were no means to make them other- 
wise, the country was not very pro- 
ductive, and as a whole, it was 
what is known as the “backwoods.” 
Since the founding of the Manetta 
Mills, however, a great change has 
come about. Schoois have been 
built, and churches also, and the 
improvement in the people and the 
manner of living. in that section has 
undergone a most noticeable change. 

The Manetta Mills own 500 acres 
of land which they purchased for 
the use of their operatives and their 
families. This land is splendid for 
farming, and has been divided up 
into tracts which are leased to men 
with families, who thus can be far- 
mers and mill. workers at the same 


lime. Farming is encouraged by the 


mill management and many of the 


mill people have cows, pigs and 
chickens. The mills have given 
them a splendid cow pasture, and 
no rent is charged them for the use 
of this pasture. 

There are almost two hundred 
well kept cottages in the mill vil- 
lage with a population of nine hun- 
dred people. The mill employs four 
hundred people. The village has 
two churches, a Methodist and Bap- 
tist one, both of which are flourish- 
ing, and have Sunday schools and 
Baraca and Philathea organizations. 


The mill people are enthusiastic 
church workers, and the church 
services and Sunday schools are 
always largely attended. 

The operatives are enthusiastic 


over baseball and have a _ splendid 
baseball park and a reereation park 
which has a band stand, pavilion 
and playgrounds, have been built 


for the pleasure of the mill work- 
ers. The Manetta Mills are very 
proud of its well-trained band, and 
the mill management takes the 
greatest interest in equipping this. 
band with anything it may need. 

The superintendent of the Ma- 
netta Mills has charge of all mill 
village activities and takes a great 
interest in anything that will add 
to the pleasure of his employees. 
He keeps in close touch with each 
family and sees that they have the 
necessary assistance when in sick- 
ness. 

Many of the people who operate 
the machinery of these mills have 
been at Lando for many years and a 
remarkably small number of them 
ever leave because they like the 
living and working conditions 

The mill buildings are brick ouild- 
ings of standard mill construction, 
and equipped with modern and eff- 
cient‘machinery. 


; 


PANORAMA OF MANETTA MILL AND VILLAGE, LANDO, S. C. 
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These mills, located at Winder, 
Ga., have as their executives J. M. 
Williams, president; T. A. Maynard 
and G. W. DeLaPerriere, vice-presi- 
dents: Lee S. Radford, secretary and 
treasurer; F. C. Graddick, superin- 
tendent. 

These gentlemen are progressive 
and wide awake, with a thorough 
knowledge of the ‘textile business. 
They appreciate the importance of 
satisfied, healthy operatives in the 
running of any industrial business. 
Both working and living conditions 
are good at the Barrow County Cot- 
ton Mills and the management has 
impressed the employees with the 
fact that they are interested in their 
welfare and are anxious to do all 
they ean for their happiness and 
advancement. 

The Barrow County Cotton Mills 
are capitalized at $297200. They 
have an equipment of 10,000 spin- 
dies and. 276 looms and manufacture 
denims, cottonades, stripes, drills. 
The buildings are of modern mill 
construction. The main building is 
two-story brick, 78x316 feet, weave 
room 60x60 feet, slasher room 30x50 
feet. Two cotton warehouses, brick, 
one with four compartments, one 
with two compartments. The equip- 
ment is modern and of a type to 
make for the greatest efficiency: in 
production. 

Three hundred and _ twenty-five 
operatives are employed in the 
mills. They show by their healthy 
appearance the excellent conditions 
under which they are working. 
There is nothing pale or anaemic 
looking about them. They are in 
fine physical condition, are well 
dressed, and it is easy to see that 
they are interested. in..their. work. 
Many of them are very skillful. The 
management appreciates those who 
are ambitious to rise above the 


BARROW COUNTY COTTON MILLS, WINDER, GA. 


common level of the rank and file 
of the mill and give such everv 
possible encouragement and assist. 
ance. They are advanced as rapidly 
as their ability will warrant and 
positions of responsibility and trust 
are filled from among those oper- 
atives who prove themselves capa- 
ble of going ahead and doing things. 

The mill village is a part of. the 
town of Winder. The population of 
Winder is about 3,000 and that of 
the mill village approximately 1,000. 
The management has  earefully 
planned. and developed their mill 
village according to their own ideas. 
They have built 64 cottages of three, 
four and six rooms each, and some 
12-room houses. The six-room cot- 
tages are used, for the most part, by 
two families, and the 12-room 
houses by four families. The cot- 
tages are equipped with water- 
works. Septie tanks have been in- 
stalled and the management sees 
that everything is kept in a neat, 
sanitary way. Each cottage has 
ample ground attached for the 
growing of vegetables and a yard 
in front for flowers and. grass. .Cot- 
ton mill people seem to have an 
inherent love for flowers and every 
cottage yard shows an effort on the 
part of the occupant to beautify the 
surroundings with many _ bright 
blossoms. They also seem to know 
just what to plant that will give the 
greatest return for the least effort. 
In most instances hardy zinnias, pe- 
tunias and beautiful yellow and 
orange marigolds are a constant 
source of pleasure until killed by 
fall. frosts. 

Since the mills are located inside 
the city hmits of Winder, it natur- 
ally follows. that the employees are 
citizens of the town and entitled to 
all the privileges of citizenship, 
such as sending their children to 


swings, 


the good graded schools, attending 
the several churehes and Sunday 
schools, amusements and. infellect- 
ual advantages. 

The 75 pupils from the mill vil- 
lage mix and mingle. without em- 
barrassment with the other children 
in the schools. They have also 
proven themselves equal in average 
to those children from other homes 
in the town, and are as frequently 
leaders in their classes. 

While there is no special line of 
welfare work carried on in the vil- 
lage, the management is greatly in- 
terested in the welfare of their peo- 
ple. Especially do they encourage 
them in sports of all kinds and out- 
door exercises. Baseball is the most 
popular game in. the village. There 
is a fine baseball park named Fagan 
dark, in honor of one of. the em- 
ployees, Jeptha Fagan, who knocked 
a ball over the fence the seeond 
time it has been done in five, years. 
The first year the park was used 
by the “Million Dollar” League. 

There are good playgrounds for 
the little children of the _ village. 
These have been equipped with 
seesaws and other play 
apparatus. 

The Barrow County Cotton Mills 
viso own and operate a_ plant at 
Lawrenceville, Ga. The executives 
are the same—F. C. Graddick is the 
general superintendent and A. R. 
Meeks local superintendent. The 
same fine policies and democratic 
ideas are in evidence in the man- 
agement of the Lawrenceville Mills 
as are in effect at the Winder plant. 

The Barrow County Cotton Mills 
acquired control and ownership. of 
the Lawrenceville Mills in 1919. The 
plant has about 10,000 spindles and 
manufactures only cotton yarns on 
cones and tubes; steam power is 
used to drive the machinery. The 


mill building is two-story front and 
three-story rear, substantial brick 
structure, 80x135 feet: commodious 
cotton warehouse and yarn packing 
house, 

The mills are in good physical 
condition and the management is 
contemplating extensive improve- 
ments at present, new spinning 
machinery being provided ‘at an 
early date and prokably changing 
the mill into a cloth mannfacturing 
plant. | 

Lawrenceville has a population of 
approximately 2,250 inhabitants and 
the mill village, which is included 
in that number, amounts to four or 
five hundred people. There are 100 
operatives in the mills. : 
management has developed 
the village and built 35 cottages for 
their people. These cottages are 
remodeled and kept in good repair 
and have all the conveniences of the 
town. The management has built a 
nice church in the community for 
the use of their people. The de- 
nomination is Baptist. Mill people 
are naturally of a religious turn of 
mind and take a great deal of in- 
ferest in all church affairs. There 
is a good Sunday school in econnec- 
tion with the church. Of course, 
the mill people are free to go to any 
of the town churches and many of 
them do. 

The children from the village at- 
tend the town-schools, as the school 
is very convenient. 

since the Lawrenceville organi- 
zation is small, the management 
does not attempt any organized wel- 
fare work but the general welfare 
of the people is very carefully con- 
sidered and they heartily endorse 
ahd support any movement among 
the people which is for the ad- 
vancement and benefit of the com- 
munity. 
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One of the prettiest little mills: in 
Georgia is the Hartwell Mills at 
Hartwell, Ga. Indeed, Mr: John 
Cheatam declares there is none bet- 
ter anywhere, and Mr. W. S. Thorn- 
ton who is vice president, secretary 
and manager of the mills gives a 
hearty endorsement to the. state- 
ment. They have recently purshas- 
ed a mill at. Toeeoa, Ga. and it will 
be known. ass Hartwell Mills No. 2. 

Mr. Cheatam is president and 


% 


THE HARTWELL MILLS NO. 2, TOCCOA, GA. 


treasurer. Both he and Mr. Thorn- 
ton are textile men of wide experi- 


ence, as well as business men of 
keen judgment. These statements 
are emphasized by the. prosperity 


of the mills and the atmosphere of 
friendliness and good fellowship 
This equipment is of the type best 
suited for the production of sheet- 
ings. 

The mills have a eapital stock of 
$103,300. The building of Mill No. 4 is 


one story built of brick, being erect- 
ed in 1911. If is modern mill 
struction. The interior is equally as 
modern in the matter of lghting, 
humidity and venttlating. The 
equipment consists of 8,080 spindles 
and 216 looms, operated by steam. 

One hundred operatives find em- 
ployment in the mills and make 
their hemes in the. pretty little mill 
village. The village has a popula- 
tion of about three hundred inhabi- 


con- 


> A 


tants. Fifty very pretty homes of 
the bungalow type, as well as some 
two story houses, have been erected 
for the use of the mill people. 


While the mills are located right 
in the heart of Hartwell and there 
would seem to be no need for them 
to have a private school for the 
forty five children of the mill com- 
munity, they have ereeted a mod- 
ern school building and pay the ex- 
penses of the teacher. | 


Nokomis Cotton 
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The Nokomis Cotton Mills are lo- 
cated at Lexington, N. C. Organized 
in 1900, it has had a most suecessful 
career, The executives are: C. A. 
Hunt, Sr. president and manager: 


J. T. Lowe, secretary and treasurer. 


The mills are capitalized at $190,- 
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NOKOMIS COTTON MILLS, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


000 and are of modern mill con- 


struction, two-story, brick. Careful 
attention was given in building and 


fitting the mills to employ those 
devices which make for the most 
sanitary and healthful working 


conditions in the mills. The equip- 


ment consists of 15,296 spindles and 
4100 looms and the products are pa- 
jama cheeks and yarns. The ma- 


chinery is driven by steam and elec- 


tricity. 


Good wages are paid at the 


- 


No- 


< 


The 
Lo 
remain in the employ of the mills, 


labor turnover is very smal 


people seem perfectly satisfied 


some of them having been with the 
first 


company since the _ mills 


komis Mills and the percentage of started. ‘ 
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Swift Manufacturing Compan 


In the city of Columbus, Ga., the 
magnificent manufacturing plant of 
the Swift Manufacturing Company 
is located. The capital stock of this 
factory is $400,000.00. The mill 
buildings are all modern mill con- 
struction with every device possi- 
ble for turning out goods of high 
quality. 

The equipment of the mill is very 


modern. If consists of 30,000 spin- 
dies and 850 looms. The products 
of the mill are coarse colored 


Indian Cree 


SWIFT MANUFACTURING 


goods, and improved  Mitcheline 
and bungalow spreads. For 


a number of years the Swift Manu- 
facturing Company has manufactur- 
ed Mitcheline bedspreads. These 
are bedspreads woven on jaequard 
looms so as to put various kinds of 
figures or patterns in them and so 
that the finished bedspread will 
make an attractive addition to any 
room. Recently the mill has bought 
out a heavier type of bed spread to 
which the name of bungalow bed 
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COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GA, 
spread has been given, and these 
bed spreads are also being made in 
what is known as_ bolster. sets. 

Six hundred and fifty people are 
employed in the Swift Manufaectur- 
ing mills and they are a sober in- 
dustrious set of people. They take 
a pride in the beautiful work done 
in the mills and help to keep up a 
high standard of quality. 

There is no mill village as the op- 
eratives and their families have all 
the advantages of the city. There 


is a kindly feeling existing between 
the management and the operatives 
that keeps the latter happy and con- 
tented. 

Because of the splendid business 
ability and keen insight of the exe- 
eulives the mills have been most 
prosperous. These gentlemen = ap- 
preciate the value of comfortable 
and healthful working conditions 
for their employees and see to it 
that these eonditions exist in their 
mills. 


Manufacturing Company 


The Indian Creek Manufacturing 
Company is a small yarn mill lo- 
cated upon a small river near. Lin- 
colnton, N.C. 

It has a capital stock 
and have 2,704 spindles, 
operated upon 16s to 24s cones, 
tubes and warps. They make an 
excellent quality of yarn and their 
product finds a ready market. 

D. P. Rhodes is president and 
treasurer and is assisted the 
management of the mills by his sen, 
Paul Rhodes, who fills the position 
of seeretary. 

The Rhodes 


of $125,000 
which are 


family have long 


INDIAN CREEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LINCOLNTON, N. C. 


heen connected with the ¢otton 
manufaeturing industry, the father 
of D. P. Rhodes built and operated 
Iwo mills and he received excellent 
fraining in the business and his son, 
who is now associated with him, is 
being trained likewise. 

Mr. Rhodes is now also building 


another mill to be known as _ the 
Rhodes-Rhyne Mill, which will 
manufacture wide goods for bed 


sheets and also produce crinkled bed 
quilts. 

It would be hard to find a more 
ideal site for a cotton mill than the 
picturesque place selected for the 


Indian Creek Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which is located on well 


drained rolling hills and surrounded 
by forest trees, where the climate is 
excellent and the water supply 
ubundant and pure, if is no wonder 
that the operatives are content to 
live and werk in such a place all 
(heir days. 

While the mills have been built a 
great many years they have always 
been managed by men who. are 
progressive and enterprising, of wise 


judgment and of sound business 
policies. Always they have kept 


their mills up-to-date by a eonsist- 


ert policy of replacement and today 
ihe physical eondition of the plant 
is excellent, The management. has 
"lways felt a very keen. interest in 
the welfare of their operatives, A 
number of their operatives have 
grown up from tiny little tots who 
came to the mills with their pa- 
rents at the time of their éstablish- 
ment. 

The children of the Indian Creek 
Manufacturing Company attend the 
splendid schools in the city of Lin- 
colnton and. the older. people..are 
members of the various churches in 
the city. 
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The Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing 
Company, at Whitmire, §S. C., has 
one of the most modernly construct- 
ed mill buildings in this country and 
ifs very size is impressive. 

It is capitalized at $2,000,000 
and has 71,000 spindles and 1,650 
automatic looms. The mill manufac- 
tures -a high quality of print cloths. 

A. T. Quantz, of Rock Hill, S$. C. is 
president; L. E. Beard, treasurer, 
and W.-M. Sherard, superintendent 
and general manager. Sam R. Zim- 
merman, of Greenville, 8. C.,:is pur- 
chasing. agent. 

The Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing 
Company is a big factor in the life 
of Whitmire and has contributed 
liberally to its churches, schools and 
other community features. 

Whitimire takes a just pride in 

her. fine school building, which is 
located in the center of the mill 
property. It comprises ten grades, 
i music department and employs 
eleven teachers. The attendance is 
composed of about 200 Glenn-Lowry. 
boys and girls, who are making 
splendid marks in their efforts to 
take advantage. of. the opportunity 
oJered for an education. 
The management believes that ed- 
ucation is essential to the develop- 
ment of a high type of mill oper- 
ative and have not only aided in 
establishing this splendid school 
buf insist upon the children attend- 
ing regularly. 

The Glenn-Lowry Community 
House, with bath rooms and. other 
conveniences, adds much to the 
pleasure of the mill people. 

It would be. hard to find any- 
where a more beautiful or better 
equipped “Y” building than the one 
at these mills. It stands-on a prom- 
inent eorner just aeross the street 
from the main mill’ and is eonveni- 
ently accessible to members at all 
times. In it are located the skating 
rink, bowling 
aiileys;. pool «= 
room, library . 
and reading 
rooms, moving 
picture audito- 
rium, barber 
shop and hot 
and cold baths, 
both showers 
and tubs. 

Located on 
the main. floor 
of the Y. M. 6. 
A. building is 
the pool room, 
which is equip- 
ped with three 
standard tables. 
This: spot is’. 
very popular 

with players 
and spectators 
during “after work” hours and the 
room is always filled to capacity 
when games are in progress. 

A full time Y..M. C. A. secretary 
is employed in order that he may 
look after the activities and his ser- 
vices are always available. 

Without question the Glenn-Low- 
ry skating rink is the most popular 
meeting place of all others. Here 
are gathered children, young folks 
and full grown-ups to enjoy hours 
of fun and frolic. The floor is hard- 


TRACK TEAM, GLENN-LOWRY 
: FACTURING COMPANY 
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Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Co. 


wood and smooth and fast. Fancy 
and comical skating carnivals are 
held at frequent periods and the 
“standing room only” sign is always 
put up before the hour to begin, 
but the onlookers are glad to stand 
when seats are not available so in- 
tense is the interest in the contests. 

Glenn-Lowry is proud of her good 
bowlers. The two regulation alleys 
are always busy and many a warm 
contest is waged. 


The Glenn-Lowry Band is com- 
posed of some of the best musicians 
in the State and as a whole is capa- 
ble of rendering as good musi¢ as 
any band in the. coun- 
try. The boys take 
pride in keeping up 
with the latest pieces of 
music and as a conse- 
quence thé community 
enjoys good concerts 
twice every week. There 
are twenty members of 
the band and they are 
well trained. 

There are iour 
churches, each of a 
different denomination. 
They are maintained by 
their members but each 


MANU- 


gefs a substantial annual 
contribution from the 
company. | 

Kach of these- churches 
has a good Sunday sehool 
and the attendance is fully 
equal to that of the same 
size churches in the ecit- 
ies, 

There is an excellent 
public library that is kept 
open both day and evening 
in order that books and 


purchased 


magazines shall be available for 
those who work in the mills. 

The population of the Glenn- 
Lowry Mill village is estimated at 
1,500, of whom 650 are employed in 
the mills. 


There are 250 neat and well kept 
cottages of varying styles with 
plastered walls, and éach cottage 
has a large garden. 


The houses have sewerage and 


waterworks and electric lights. Po- 


lice protection is furnished by the 
city of Whitmire and supplemented 
by the mill. | 

A majority of the operatives were 


raised in the community 
or upon nearby farms 
and quite a number of 
them have been with the 
mill since it was built. 
The management of the 


Glenn-Lowry Manufac- 
turing Company — takes 


great pride in the small 

amount of their labor 

turnover which indicates 

| well paid and contented 
employees. 

Some of the employees 

have saved money. and 

their own 


homes but most of them 


GLENN-LOWRY GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 


prefer to live in the mill houses for 
which they pay a very small weekly 
rent. 

Cotton mill people do not as a 
rule save much money and are 
known as ready spenders, which is 
due to the fact that they know that 
there is a job always open for them. 
Many of the Glenn-Lowry people, 
however, have balances in the local 
bank. | | 


In the summer the mill gardens 
produce more vegetables than the 
families can consume and in order 
to prevent the waste the manage- 
ment eneouraged the organization 
of girls’ canning clubs with the re- 
sult that much of the vegetables 
produced in the gardens are now 
canned and held for winter use. 


President A. T. Quantz is a man 

who has come up through the mill, 
has been a loom fixer, overseer of 
weaving, and superintendent and is 
now general superintendent of two 
mills at Rock Hill, S. C., where he 
resides. He keeps in close touch 
with the Glenn-Lowry Manufactur- 
inging Company and comes to 
Whitmire each week. 
. Having worked in the mills him- 
self, Mr. Quantz has an interest in 
the working and living conditions 
of the Glenn-Lowry people, and is 
always ready to do anything to im 
prove them. | 

W. M. Sherard, the general man- 
ager and superintendent, was for- 
merly president of the Southern 
Textile Association and is one of the 
best known mill men in.the South. 

He is not only a cotton manufac- 
turer of ability but has the respect 
and esteem of his employees. 

The treasurer, L. E. Beard, came 
recently from Chester, S. €., to take 
active charge of the details of the 
management of this large industry. 
He has been conneeted with mills 
for many years and is a careful and 
conservative manager, but believes 
in keeping the equipment at a high 
state of efficiency and in producing 
high quality goods. 
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McAden Mills 


> 
McADEN MILL NO. 2 
| 
| 
McADENVILLE MILLS NO. 3, McADENVILLE, N. C. 
McADENVILLE MILLS NO. 1, McADENVILLE, N. C. 
The McAden Mills, McAdenville. ent officers are: Henry M. MeAden, village, with attractive homes, churehes and amusements. A splen- 
N. C., operating 28,000 spindles and president; R. R. Ray, secretary and equipped with all modern conveni- did library, given by the late Dr. 
350 looms, producing colored goods treasurer: George K. Tate, superin- ences. A great deal is done by the Giles M. MeAden and maintained 
arid yarns, were founded by Col. R. tendent. management for the welfare of the through a bequest from him is in 
Y. MeAden, of Charlotte. The pres- The company has a nicely laid out people. There are good schools, interesting feature of the village. 
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Rk. F. Craig, whe acts as treasurer 
and manager of the Lola Manufac- 
turing Company, is regarded. as one 
of the most expert cotton manufac- 
turers In the South. For many years 
he was general superintendent of 
the three mills of C. E. Hutchison 
at Mt. Holly, N. €., and under. his 
supervision they prospered greatly. 

In 1919 he associates. pur- 
chased the Stanley Mill from A. P. 
Rhyne and organized it as the Lola 


Manufacturing Company. Mr. Craig 


has taken active charge of same; 
in fact, the other officers have very 
little to do with the management. 
Mr. Craig has not only inereased 
the size of the Lola Manufacturing 
Company from 4,000 to 10,000 spin- 
dies but with a vision of the future 
has within the past year added the 
Lola Gingham Mill with 256 looms 
upon high grade fancy ginghams. 
The Lola Gingham Mill is a sepa- 
rate corporation but the. control is 
held by the Lola Manufacturing 
Company and to all practical pur- 
poses they are the same mill. 
Stanley is on the 8. A. L. Railroad 
in Gaston County, N. C., a busy lit- 
tle city, whose principal manufac- 
turing industry is the Lola Manu- 
facturing Company. The people of 
the vicinity take a great pride in 
the development of this plant which 
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Lola Manufacturing Company 


LOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, STANLEY, N. C. 


has only just come under new man- 
agement this year. 

The officers of this eompany are 
John C. Rankin, prestdent; ¥. M. 
Springs, vice-president; R. F. Craig, 
treasurer and superintendent, and 
A. CG. Taylor, secretary. M. C. Kirk- 
sey is superintendent of the Lola 
Manufacturing Company; while W. 
P. Hornbuckle is superintendent of 
the Lola Gingham Mill. They have 
a capital stock of $300,000 and 
200 persons are employed in the 
manufacture of yarns and dress 
ginghams. 

The success of the Lola Manufac- 
turing Company is an illustration of 
the success that follows when a 
man who knows the cotton manu- 


facturing business devotes his en- 


ergy to any plant. 

The mill buildings are modern in 
construction, with plenty of win- 
dows, well ventilated, heated and 
lighted, with special attention given 
to proper humidity of the atmos- 
phere. Sanitary conditions have 
heen given the utmost consideration 
and the mills are kept spotless. 

The new building of the Lola 
Gingham Mill is of the most im- 
proved type and can be said to be 
the last word in modern mill eon- 
struction. Abundant light and ven- 
tilation are features. that were 


stressed in its design. 

The operatives live im a_ neat, 
clean little village, there are some 
inhabitants. The houses are 
comfortable, and modern. in. con- 
struction, and while no city water 
works or sewerage is found here, 
there is an abundance of pure wa- 
fer and sanitary conditions = are 
watched carefully. The grounds 
about the cottages are enhanced by 
the planting of trees and flowers, 
while gardening is encouraged. The 
mill families are progressive and 
industrious. many of them are sav- 
ing out-of the good wages paid 
them by the mills. Ten own their 
homes, and a number have invested 
liperally in Government securities. 
The children of the village attend 
the town schools and the educa- 
tional facilities are excellent. The 
mill has made liberal donations to- 
ward the support of the school and 
the several ehurches in which their 
operatives are interested. 

The management is eager to im- 
prove and help their employees. 
They are on a_ friendly ‘footing 
with them and do all they can far 
their advancement. As the. mills 
grow and prosper, as they must un- 
der the efficient management now 
in charge, welfare work will be ta- 
ken up along special lines. 


There are four churches located 
in the town to which the mill oper- 
atives go. These are made up of 
eommunity co-operation in the way 
of building and maintaining. 

The operatives are fine, law abid- 

ing citizens. Many of them are in- 
telligent and interested in all cur- 
rent events. Some of them are sav- 
nig money, others have invested in 
homes or business. They live well, 
dress well, have ready money, and 
de not work as hard as they did be- 
fore coming to the mills: The ap- 
preciate the interest of the man- 
agement and feel free to go to the 
office for advice of assistance at any 
time, being sure, of a ready hearing 
and warm sympathy. 
They are a splencid set of help, tak-- 
img a pride in ta their work and 
feeling that they are personally te- 
sonsible in a measure for th sue- 
cess of the milis. 

On the other hand, the manage- 
fhe part of their heip and stanca 
ment apy reciates this attitude on 
the part of their help and = stand 
ever ready to promote any move- 
rent for the benefit and pleasure 
of their people. 

There is no labor trouble at the 
Lola Mfg. Co, A number of the 
people has been with the mills since 
they started. 
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LOLA GINGHAM MILLS, STANLEY, N. C€. 
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The historic little city of Athens, 
Ga. boasts of many splendid indus- 
tries, and is the center of learning 
for the state of Georgia. In none of 
her industries does Athens take 
more pride than in the magnificent 


' textile plant of the Southern Manu- 


facturing Company. There are few 
more up-to-date or more beautiful 
cotton mills in the entire state. 

The mills were founded in 1902 
and since their beginning they have 
enjoyed continuous growth. The 
present executives are: Jno. F. Tib- 
betts, president; J. M. Hodgson, vice- 


president; C. H. Newton, se cretary 
R. R. Hodgson, treasurer and R. §S. 
Pond, superintendent. These gen- 


tlemen are well known in the busi- 
ness world for their ability, judge- 
ment and fine democratic ideas in 
dealing with their operatives. 

The mill buildings are of brick, 
gravel roof, regular mill construec- 
tion. The machinery consists of 
32,470 spindles and 700 looms. All 


equipment is driven by electricity. 


Each machine is equipped with in- 
dividual motor drives thereby re- 
ducing the danger of acidents to the 
minimum, All new equipment was 
installed in 1920 thus bringing the 
plant up-to-date in every respect. 

The products of the mills are 
canton flannels, draperies, and cloth 
used in. making gloves. Leading 
glove manufacturers of the country 
are consumers of products of the 
southern Manufaeturing Company. 
and have been for years. On ac- 
counl of heavy weight construction 
the output is in poundage and runs 
unusually high, as much as 120,000 
pounds per week. 

Since the Southern Manufacturing 


Company is located within the lim- 


its of the eity of Athens they have 
not found it necessary to build 
schools, churches, and provide a- 
musements. such as are to be found 


in any progressive city, for their 
employees. 


The operatives live in nice homes 


“ft bik 


SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO., ATHENS, GA. 


with modern cily conveniences in 
the vicinity of the mills. A large 
number own their homes. The chil- 
dren from the mill community. are 
educated in the publie schools of 
Athens. They are perfectly normal, 
healthy, happy rollicking young- 
Tt is not unusual for the mill 
pupils to go on through the high 
school and perhaps to the State 
University. 


sters. 


The mill families worship in the 
various churches in. the city, seek- 
ing the one which nearest conforms 
to their ideas and beliefs. As ;% 
rule cotton mill families are very 
much interested in all religious af- 
fairs. 


The Southern Manufacturing Com- 
pany is carrying on a well organized 
line of Community Work under the 
leadershinp of Mrs. Tibbetts, wife 
of the. president,/ and Mrs. Pond 
wife of the superintendent. These 
two estimable ladies are known and 
loved throughout the entire mill 
foree for the splendid interest they 
have manifested in the welfare of 
the mill families. 


A handsome Community House, 
well appointed and well equipped 
for the. purpose, is the center of 
all Community work. In it classes 
in domestic science, care of the sick, 
eare of small children, laws of 
hygiene, and home making in gen- 
eral are held. There are also fre- 
quent lectures and. entertainment, 
as well as educational and religious 
meetings. 


Handsome prizes are offered in 
the community for the best gardens, 
the best flowers and the best kept 
premises, thereby stimulating very 
enthusiastie spirit of friendly rival- 
ry. 

There are a number of clubs, or- 
ganized among the people for the 
benefit of the community, the most 
notable of which is the “Lend-a- 
Hand Club” which is doimg very 


fine work among the women and 
young people of the village. 

An excellent brass band com- 
is a source of pride and pleasure 
to the community. Athletics and 
sports are encouraged by the man- 
agement. Baseball is a favorite 
sport and has a large following. 

There are some five hundred and 
fifty persons employed in the South- 
ern Manufacturing Company's plant, 
They are excellent citizens, home 
loving and home keeping with a 
very small percentage of . “turn- 
over.” Several have been with the 
company sinee. its organization 
twenty years ago. 
fair treatment they receive at the 
hands of their employers, the good 
wages, fine working conditions and 
comfortable homes and the friendly 
spirit of co-operaion existing im all 
‘departments there is seldom any 
labor disturbance. When a question 
does arise the operatives feel no 
hesitaney in discussing it with the 
management and always there is an 
amicable adjustment. 

The Southern Manufacturing Gom- 
pany takes much interest in those 
operatives who are ambitious and 
anxious to rise. In every instance 
such persons are encouraged to do 
their best and given every oppor- 
tunity to get on. 
of the departments have risen from 
the ranks to their present responsi- 
ble positions. 

No one factor in the South is do- 
ing as much for the poorer class of 
people than the modern mills. These 
great industries are not content to 
give such people good wages and 
eomfortable homes alone, they are 
doing far more by teaching them 
and helping them to a higher plane 
of citizenship. 

The success that has always at- 
tended the operation of the Sou- 
thern Manufacturing Company ‘as 
been made possible because the 
product of the mills “is backed by 
an organization of efficient execu- 


Because of the 


Many of the heads 


tives and skilled workers... From 
the lowest to the highest they are 
greatly interested in keeping up thie 
companys reputation, and realize 
that this reputation is achieved by 
co-ordinated effort on the part of 
all.. Kach of them has shown a 
spirit of co-operation and loyally 
that has resulted in molding the 
human element into a smooth work- 
ing machine. It is through ‘such 
harmony between the mill officers 
and the employees that such fine 
results have been attained. 

In watching the mill operatives 
here as they go to and from their 
work one is impressed with ihe fact 
that they are carefree, happy peo- 
ple to whom the world is yielding 
up a large share of the _ heaith, 
pleasures and comforts of life. Num- 
bers of them have comfortable say- 
ings accounts in the banks, and, as 
stated above, fully 20 per: cent of 
them own their homes where their 
furniture and conveniences are evi- 
dence of the fact that they are en- 
— the comforts, and in many 

‘ases, even the luxuries of life; fre- 
aanaies one will find mill families 
who own automobiles, they are not 
a rare or unknown luxury to the 
more thrifty by any means . 

The management is keenly inter- 
ested in their operatives and realize 
that they are responsible to a eer- 
fain extent for the education and 
progress they may make. It is not 
enough these days for the cotton 
mills to give their operatives steady 
esaployvment at gpod wages am a 
clean, sanitary mill where working 
conditions are both healthful «and 
Jleasant, they see to«:' that their 
help ha-e comfortable homes, good 
scheots Tor their chilren, a clean 
surt ef eccial life, and deo «ll thev 
ean in « practical way to make the 
»» ple realize that they can beeeme 
veated, with broader views 
ef life altogether reach a high- 
er phine of living and be beottce cit- 
lc LS. 
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acotah Cotton Mill 


The Dacotah Cotton. Mills at Lex- 
ington, N. G., are among the. most 
prosperous and progressive manu- 
facturing concerns located in the 
pretty. little city. The mills were 
organized in 1910, and are operated 
by the same group of gentlemen who 
founded them. Since they first be- 
gun operation there has been a con- 
tinuous growth and expansion. 


The mills have a capital stock of 


$600,000. The mills are of modern 
mill construction, three story brick, 
built with a view of- procuring the 
greatest. efficiency, with the very 
best systems of ventilating, heating, 
humidifying and lighting and the 
most modern type of equipment for 
the production of chambrays. There 
are 21,672 spindles and 650 looms 
all driven by electricity. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-five operatives are 
employed in the mills. 

The operatives live in the pretty 
mill village An idea of the kind of 
houses the company has provided 
for its operatives may be gained 
from the view of cottages in the 
mill village which are shown in 
the cut at the foot of this page. They 
are convenient and comfortable and 
are kept in the best of repair, nice- 
ly painted inside and out. Since 
these pictures were made the man- 


DACOTAH COTTON MILLS, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


agement has made a great many im- 


provements in the appearance — of 
their village. Streets have been im- 
proved, shade trees have been plant- 
ed ,sewerage and water works in- 
stalled in the houses, as well as elec- 
trie lights in the houses, and many 
flowers. and plants around the 
houses enhance the beauty of the 
whole. Each cottage has plenty of 
room fora good garden and many 
fine vegetables are raised in the vil- 
lage. 

Education is considered most im- 
portant and necessary in the village 
and the management has just com- 
pleted the erection of a magnificent 
school building at a cost of $41,000. 
This building is complete with all 
modern educational equipment and 
the school facilities are the equal 
of those to be found anywhere. Two 
feachers are employed in the school, 
(heir salaries being paid by the 
county funds, supplemented by 
funds of the mills One hundred 
and seventy-five children go to 
school. regularly, bright, healthy, 
happy youngsters, the equal of any 
to be found in the homes of the av- 
erage citizen, 

There are many advantages offer- 
ed the operatives at the Dacotah 
Mills, such as good schools, nice 


churehes, good homes and working 
conditions, good wages. In. addi- 
tion there are the many advantages 
offered by. the city of Lexington. 

A general scheme of welfare work 
has been adopted by the Dacotah 
Cotton mills. The management is 
keenly interested in the living con- 
ditions of their operatives and see 
fo it that they never lack for any- 


thing that is necessary. If the 
operative is short of funds. and 
wants to borrow money the mill 


company will loan it to him without 
interest and allow him to pay if 
back in small sums at his own con- 
venience. 
There is a very friendly feeling 
existing between the management 
and the employes. Most of the em- 
ployees come from the country and 
are natives of North Carolina. The 
executives, also, are local people 
and there is a certain bond of sym- 
pathetic interest between the two 
that makes for the progress of the 
mills and the advancement = and 
pleasure of the operatives. The 
Inanagement is proud of the class 
of people employed in their mills. 
The operatives on their part are 
very loyal to the mills and take a 
great interest in their work and are 
skilled workers. It is a_ policy of 


the Daecotah Mills to promote those 
who are interested in the mills and 
textile work as rapidly as they mer- 
it, and thus the heads of the various 
departments, overseers and bosses 
are taken from the rank and file of 
the mills. 

The executives of the Dacotah 
Mills are CG. A, Hunt, Jr., president 
and general manager; C. M. Thomp- 
son, viee president; W. H. Menden- 
hall, seeretary and treasurer; J. H. 
Mattison, superintendent. .A group 
of executives of fine democratic 
ideas, keen business judgment, and 


untiring energy. Mr. Hunt,. espe- 
sially, is always on the alert .for 
improving conditions both in the 


mills, and the community. 'He is 
expert in the knowledge of the cot- 
fon mill business and has had a wide 
experience. He is gentleman 
widely known and respected for his 
splendid executive ability. He has 
a fine personality and is fortunate 
in the selection of his associates, al- 
ways having their hearty: co-opera- 
tion in any movement he under- 
takes to promote for the interest of 
the mills or the community. He is 
well known in the village and the 
operatives look upon him as their 
friend, even the little children hav- 
ing a friendly greeting for him. 


ite 


COTTAGES IN DACOTAH MILL VILLAGE. 
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anufacturing Company 


TWO VIEWS OF PIEDMONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PIEDMONT, S. C. 


The Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company is one of the most progres- 
sive, up-to-date plants in South Car- 
Olina. A more beautiful site for a 
cotton mill could hardly be found 
that the one selected for this splen- 
did plant. The environments are all 
that one could ask for in the way of 
pleasant working conditions in the 


mills. They are comfortable and 
healthful. 
Their present equipment con- 


sists of 69,142 spindles and 1,984 
iooms, modern and of a type best 
suited for the most effieient produe- 
tion with the least effort on the part 
of the operative. The mills are cap- 
italized at $1,600,000.00. The pro-' 
ducts are sheetings and drills. Ap- 
proximately 800 operatives are em- 
ployed. 

The officers are S. M. Beattie, 
Greenville, president and treasurer; 
S. B. Wilson, secretary and asssitant 
treasurer: S. T. Buchanan, superin- 
tendent. 

T h e Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company has displayed its excellent 
ideas in planning and building their 
heautiful mill village as much as in 


the development of: the mills. The 
entire village with its well kept 
streets and pavements, beautiful 
shade trees, freshly painted, well 
eared for cottages, flowers and vines, 
aus well as fine gardens and green 
lawns, present a most attractive pic- 
lure and there is no wonder the 
operatives and their family seem 
so happy and contented in such 
pretty and comfortable homes. The 
houses have all modern equipment 
such as sewerage, water, electric 
lights, baths, sinks and screens. 

There is an extensive line of wel- 
fare work carried on at the mills 
under the direction of paid workers. 
The management is constantly on 
the lookout for their operatives and 
planning work for their benefit and 
advancement. Besides the beautiful 


cottages a very handsome. school 
building has been erected. This is 
«a model in évery respect. A seven- 


teen room, brick structure, com- 
pletely equiped with eyery modern 
convenience from top to bottom, in- 
cluding a large auditorium fitted 
with a stage, scenic 
lights, and opera chairs. This au- 


effects, foot 


diforium is used for closing ex- 
ercises of the school, entertainments 
of all kinds and many other affairs. 
The school building is one of the 
handsomest and most up-to-date 
buildings of its kind to be found 
anywhere. 

One would gather from the above 
the high esteem in which etucalion 
is held by the management. They 
urge the parents to send their chil- 
dren to school regularly. Some five 
hundred pupils are being taught in 
the schools at Piedmont. 

The teachers are paid by public 
school funds supplemented by mill 
funds. 
for the benefit of those persons who 
have to work in the day time but 
want to get. a better education. 

Excellent oportunities for relig- 
ious worship are offered in the.pret- 
tv, comfortable churches of pleas- 
ing architecture that .re found in 
{he mill village at Piedmont. Each 
chureh has its own Sunday schoo! 
und there is always a good attend- 
ance of the village children. 

These cotton mill people are nat- 
urally of a devout nature and be- 


There is also school at night 


lieve implicitly in the simple teach- 
ing of the Bible. They try to live 
by its precepts and .instill them into. 
their children. Many of them are 
active in affairs of the church. 


Four cool, shady playgrounds and 
parks furnish pleasant places for 
the older people and numerous de- 
vices for play afford much pleasure 
and amusement for the children, be- 
sides giving them healthful exer- 
cise and fresh air. A brass band 
composed.of operatives of the mill 
is a source of pride and pleasure 
fo the people. 


These are just a few of the ad- 
vantages offered the operative and 
his family at the Piedmont Mills. 
There is no wonder that the pereen- 
tage of turnover is small and that 
those who ure fortunate enough to 
find employment there consider 
themselves. lucky indeed and are 
perfeetly sutisfied to remain with 
the mills. They have been quick to 
respond to the efforts of the man- 
agement to uplift and benefit them. 
They are fine citizens, peaceable, 
home loving, industrious and loyal. 


CHURCH AT PIEDMONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WOMAN’S BUILDING, PIEDMONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Industrial Cotton Mills Company 


The Industrial Cotton Mill Gom- 
pany, Inc:, is located at Rock Hill, 
Ss. C., right in the heart of the cot- 
ton growing country. These mills 
are in a very prosperous condition 
and since their beginning in 1895 
have grown steadily. 

The officers are: Alex Long, presi- 
dent: I. B. CGauthen, secretary; L. 
D. Pitts, treasurer; A. C. Fennell, 
superintendent. Out of such a 
combination it is perfectly natural 


that the mills should be a success. 
The mills, themselves look as 
thiugh they had been set down 


in some'big beautiful park with its 
magnificent trees, beautiful shrubs, 
and a well equipped play ground 
for the doffer boys. There is no 
question about the artistic taste of 
the owners. They keep the whole 
place in an ideal manner. 

The equipment consists of 18,880 
spindles and 1,000 looms driven by 
hydre-electric power. The products 
of the mills are denims. 


Eight hundred happy, healthy, 
people find employment in these 
mills. Look at their faces and watch 


them about their work and the fact 


4 


INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS, ROCK HILL, S. C. 


cannot be questioned. No where 
can a finer relationship be found 
ihan that which exists between 
employer and employe at the In- 
dustrial Cotton Mills Company. They 
are all like one big family with one 
common interest. The operatives 
are loyal to the mills and the man- 
agement is more than loyal to their 
operatives. 

The picture at the bottom of the 
page gives an idea of the kind of 
homes furnished for the mill opera- 
tives and families. Nothing could 
be ‘prettier or more home like. The 
beautiful flowers, splendid shade 
trees, and vines all attest the worth 
of the people. These lfomes, of 
which there are 243, are all are kept 
in excellent repair and are conven- 
ient and comfortable with water 
and lights 

There is a beautiful community 
house which is the center of all vil- 
lage activities whether business 
or social. A well defined line of 
service work is meeting with won- 
derful results. Numerous clubs 
have been organized for the. im- 
provement of the people such as 


sewing, cooking, boys’ club, and oth- 


ers. 

There are piaygrounds and parks 
and a fine swimming pool modern- 
ly equipped with baths, showers and 
lockers. It has been said by a well 
known writer that “The trail of the 
youthful criminal seldom leads back 
to the playground or the swimming 
pool, the baseball diamond, athletic 
field or community center.” There 
is no doubt of what a great factor 
play grounds, athletics and sports 
are in the prevention of crime, 
though we have been slow in dis- 
covering that play is a most essen- 
tial factor in God's plan of making 
men and women out of boys and 
girls. 

While the management does not 
find it necessary to maintain a pri- 
vate school for the village children 
they do urge upon parents the ne- 
cessity of educating their children. 
The parents appreciate the advan- 
tages of the Rock Hill school sys- 
tem and see that their children 
attend regularly There are approxi- 
mately 250 children in school from 
the mill homes. The company main- 


tains a night school for day work- 
ers. 

The management offers many fine 
advantages to their operatives. They 
advance those who are ambitious 
to rise in the mills, and they are 
given every opportunity and pro- 
moted rapidly as possible, an 
instance of this is the present sup- 
erintendent, who begun as a doffer 
boy in the mills; other advantages 
are good wages, comfortable homes; 
free pasture for their cows, free 
school books to those who cannot 
afford to buy them; and about one 
third of an acre of land for a gar- 
den in connection with each cot- 
tage, besides all these there are the 
numerous advantages offered by liv- 
ing-in a city like Rock Hill. 

The goods made by the Industrial 
Gotton mills, denims, are used in 
the manufacture of overalls and 
machinist, laborers and farmers all 
over this country are wearing gar- 
ments made from eloth woven by 
the skilled operatives of the Indus- 
trial Cotton Mills. The operatives 
take pride in the wearing quality of 
the goods they produce. : 
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Reidsville, N. €. counts herself 
fortunate to have within bounds 
such a progressive manufacturing 
plant as the Edna Cotton Mills. 

In 1895 these mills were organized 
and the public was predicting that 
such industries could not be run 
at an advantage in the South in the 
very home of the cotton. planta- 
tions. The same executives are at 
the head of the business, and, like 
many other cotton mill men thru- 
out the South haye given positive 


proof that the heart of the cotten 


fields is the best place to manufac- 
ture the finished product. W. 
Forbes of Richmond is president; 
J. B. Pipkin is secretary and treas- 
urer and John F. Scott, a recog. 
nized authority in the textilé world, 


-is the genial superintendent. 


The mills are located in the Sou- 
thern part of Reidsville, convenient 
to the railroad. The building is of 
brick, a two story structure of the 
daylight type, lots of windows fur- 
nish plenty of light and fresh air. 
From. time to time the equipment 
has been renewed and changed, 
keeping the mills ever up-to-date. 
The equipment eonsists of 25,300 
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EDNA COTTON MILLS, REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


spindles and 540 Stafford Automatic 


looms, making three leaf twills. 
Every part of the machinery has 
been thoroughly overhauled and 
brought up to date. The entire 
mill is neatly kept and everything 
is done to make the environment as 
pleasant as possible. The manage- 
ment belong to those progressive 
manufacturers who believe in giv- 
ing their help a square deal, realiz- 
ing that in doing so they are getting 
better financial resulfs for them- 
selves as well as treating their help 
in a humane manner. 

Approximately 300 operatives are 
employed in the Edna Cotton Mills. 
Like all operatives in Southern cot- 
fon mills, these people are pure bred 
Anglo-Saxons, knowing no _ other 
language than English and no other 
home save their native state. As a 
whole, they are industrious, intelli- 
gent and. thrifty. 
other, loyal te their executives and 
loyal to their country. Most of 
these people came to the mills from 
the surrounding country where they 
had worked from dawn to dark on 
their own poor little farms, or else 
were tenants upon some big farm, 
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Loyal to each. 


but in either instance living in a 
small, uncomfortable house, bare of 
all modern conveniences, and = on 
these farms they eked out only a 
very poor living with never any 
large amount of cash. . 

All this was changed when they 
came into the cotton mill village 
where they have nice comfortable 
homes, with sanitary closts§ and 
electric lights. In the mills they 
have found pleasant employment at 
good wages and no longer or hard- 
er work than they did on the farm. 
Twenty out of every hundred live 
in their own homes, more than fif- 
ty per cent are saving money. There 
are excellent advantages for their 
children in the way of educational 
facilities. The operatives appreci- 
ate what they have missed and see 
to it that their children go to school 
regularly. 

A regular line of welfare work 
is carried on in the village by a 
trained worker who is employed by 
the mills to supervise alf this 
work. Her efforts have met with 
marked success. A number of clubs 
have been. organized among both 
women and men. Two popular 


‘best vegetables. 


clubs among the young people are 
Boy Scout Troop and a Girls’ Can- 
ning Club. Both has a most en- 
thusiastie following. ‘The mothers 
are instructed in the laws of hy- 
giene and taught how to care for 
their young children and to make 
their homes more attractive as well 
as sanitary. 

A fine spirit of civie pride has 
heen developed in the community. 
Prizes are given for the most care- 
fully kept premises, as well as for 
the most beautiful flowers and the 
As seen from the 
accompanying picture the encour- 
agement of the management in the 
growing of flowers has resulted in 
the growth of some very choice 
blossoms. All of these serve to cul- 
tivate a taste for the aesthetic and 
developes a love for all growing 
things. 

These operatives are a splendid 
elass of citizens, law abiding and 
desirable. There is a fine spirit of 
friendliness and good fellowship ex- 
isting between the mill. executives 
and their operatives. The manage- 
ment are proud of their help and 
ambitious for them. 


THE EDNA COTTON MILLS. 
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Glenwood Cotton Mills 


The Glenwood Mills were the first 
. to be built in the progressive town 
of Easley, Pickens County, South 
Carolina. They were founded in 
1902, by W. M. Hagood and asso- 
clales, and are today, under prac- 
lically the same management. 

Mr. Hagood is a man of broad 
vision and splendid ideas, and keen 
executive ability... He, is fortunate 
in having selected as his associates 
men Of similar ideas and there has 
been, perfect co-operation in all 
movements put on foot Yor the 
benefit of the human element that 
plays such an important part in the 
success of any business. There can 
be no question about the success 
of the Glenwood Cotton Mills, They 
have been kept up-to-date in main- 
taining the very best environment 
and working conditions for the help, 
as well as renewing and replacing 
the equipment from time to time. 
It has never been the poliey of the 
Glenwood Mills not spare any ex- 
penses when it came to a question 
of the health and comfort of the 
operatives. 

The mills are capitalized at $1,- 
200,000. From the photograph 
ene may observe that the mill build- 
ing is of modern mill construction, 
with plenty of windows for lighting 
and ventilation. Pure water has 
been piped all over the mills and 
sanitary drinking fountains install- 
ed. The equipment consists of 45,- 
976 spindles and 1,160 looms for the 


GLENWOOD COTTON MILLS, EASLEY. S. €. 


manufacture of wide print cloths 
and sheetings. 
About four hundred and fifty 


operatives are employed in the Glen- 
wood Cotton Mills. Most of these 
people were country people who 
knew nothing whatever about wark 
in cotton mills when they first came 
lo work. They were apt and intelli- 
gent and it did not take them long 
to catch on to the work under the 
kindly direction of the heads of the 
departments and today a large per- 
centage of those who first came 
from the farm to the mills are ex- 
perts in their line and are capable 
of the greatest efficiency. 

A careful survey of their intelli- 
the fact that they are interested 
in their work and are healthy and 
happy. They are nice looking peo- 
ple too, well dressed and well fed. 
They make good wages and spend 
what they make for comforts and 
often luxuries. Consider the ad- 
vantages they have today as com- 
pared with what they had before 
they came to the mill community. 
They had no chance to go to sehool, 
and when they did, there were per- 
haps long weary miles to trudge in 
the cold, and school for only a few 
months a year because they must 


work the crops in season. 

At Glenwood Mills the management 
considers education of much impor- 
tance and they have built a beauti- 
ful $15,000.00 school building, mod- 
ern in every respect, equipped with 


GLENWOOD CHURCH 


most capable teachers to instruct 
the children. Besides the class 
rooms in the building there is a fine 
large auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity of 800. This auditorium is 
perfectly complete in every way, 
stage, foot lights, scenery, comfort- 
able chairs, piano, and other things. 
About 180 pupils go to school in the 
day time, and there is a night school 
in the fall and winter for the grown- 
ups who have a desire to gain more 
knowledge. The teachers are paid 
from the mill and county funds. 


Pleasant, comfortable churches 
have been built by the mills for the 
use of the mill people, one Methodist 
and other Baptist. Each has a good 
Sunday Sehool and there is always 
a fine interest manifested in all 
religious affairs, 

There is a nice library with a 
number of volumes for the informa 
tion and pleasure of the people. 


A pretty play ground is the joy 
of the ehildren. Here the man- 
ogement has established many de- 
vices for the little ones. And a nice 
-aseball diamond shows that it is 
in constant use in the season and 


the entire male population turns out 
for the hotly contested games that 
Sports of all kinds are 


are played. 


encouraged by the management. 
Tennis, baseball and basket are the 
popular games. 


A large number of the operatives 
are insured. This insurance has 
proven most beneficial to the fami-_ 
lies of the operatives in case of 
sickness or death. A good percen- 
tage of the operatives are saving 
some money for the future. Many 
of them have automobiles, pianos 
and vietrolas. Some own homes and 
other investments. 

The management does all it can 
to help their people reduce the cost 
of living. Fuel is sold them at cost, 
and they operate their own ice 
plant and sell the ice at cost, and 
do a great many other things for 
them, The people are perfectly 
satisfied; labor trouble is unknown 
and there is a fine spirit of un- 


‘derstanding between the people and 


the management. 


The officers of the Glenwood Mills 
are W. M. Hagood, president and 
treasurer; secretary, W. E. Mays; 
superintendent, M. E. Garrison. Lu- 
ther M. McBee, Jr., of Greenville, S. 
C., is purchasing agent. 
~ Superintendent Garrison knows 
all the employees by name and keeps 
in close personal touch with them. 
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Pickens Cotton 


A study of the photograph of the 
Piekens Cotton Mills at the top of 
this page will immediately give one 


the impression that it is a fine, 


large cotton mill in a prosperous 
condition, which is being operated 
by people of aesthetic taste. Other- 
wise there would not be such a 
clean appearance and such beauti- 
ful trees and shrubbery planted 
around the mills. 

The Pickens Cotton Mills are a 
fine example of the best type of a 
modern cotton mill. The theory of 
a cotton mill being a dismal, linty, 


unhealthy place to work and that 


the operatives were a set of poor, 
down trodden people who let the 
cotton mill owners brow beat them 
and treat them any old way, and pay 
them just as little as possible, for 
working long, weary hours, has long 
since been exploded. The cotton 
mill today is a clean, healthy, well 
ventilated place. The very _ best 
systems for ventilating, humidify- 


ing, heating and lighting have been’ 


installed at the Pickens Mills. There 
are sanitary drinking fountains, and 
the mills are kept neat as a pin in- 
side and out. If those who bemoan 
the fate of the cotton mill opera- 
tive would stop to inquire of that 
operative just how they feel about 
their work they would find that the 
said operative is perfectly satisfied 
with his work and that the oper- 
ative in his or her place would not 
think of exchanging places with the 
the clerks behind the counters in 
the ordinary store-where they work 
for a lesser wage. These clerks have 
no more chance to sit down than do 
the cotton mill operatives who have 
comfortable seats at the end of their 
group of machines where they may 
rest every little while. Another 
thing, the cotton -mill. operative 
makes good money and spends it 
for good clothes.. 

And the ordinary cotton mill op- 
erative will tell the observer that 
they have every Saturday afternoon 
off, livé in very comfortable, con- 
venient homes which are rented at 


PICKENS COTTON MILL, PICKENS, S. C. 


a nominal cost, get many of their 
commodities of living at practical- 
ly cost, and they are having won- 
derful opportunities given. them 
by the cotton mill owners for im- 
provement and culture for them- 
selves as well as educational facil- 
ities for their children, the equal 
or above, those offered the children 
of the ordinary citizen. 

The Pickens Cotton Mills were es- 
tablished in 1906 by W. M. Hagood 
and associates, who. are practically 
the same as those interested in the 
Glennwood Cotton Mills. The offi- 
cers of the mills are: W. M. Hagood, 
Easley, 5S. C., president and treas- 
urer; C. B. Hagood, vice president; 
W. E. Mays, secretary; A. J. Jewell, 
superintendent; and C. B. Hagood, 
general manager The mills are 
‘apitalized at  $4,200,000.00. The 
same fine management and policies 
in the treatment of the operatives 
exists in the Pickens Mills as in the 
Glennwood Cotton Mills. The exe- 
cutives believe in aplying the “Gol- 
den Rule’ both ways in their bus- 
iness dealings. 

The mill buildings are all stan- 
dard mill construction. The main 
building is three stories, brick, 415 
feet by 110 feet. The comfort and 
health of the operatives is of para- 
mount importance in the mills and 
have been carefully considered. The 
equipment consists of 23,040 spin- 
dies and 606 Draper looms; the ma- 
chinery is driyen by steam power. 
The Piekens- Cotton Mills manufac- 
ture sheetings in different widths. 
These sheetings are such a high 
quality that they are in great de- 
mand in the markets. They have 
made a splendid reputation for 
themselves in both Northern § and 
Southern markets. 

Two hundred and fifty operatives 
are employed in the Pickens Cotton 
Mills. Many of them have been with 
the mills since they first started 
operation. There is a fine policy 
at the Pickens Mills of filling all 
responsible positions, heads of de- 
partments, and overseers from the 


rank and file of the mills when a 
vacancy occurs. This encourages 
those who are ambitious to know 
more of the textile business and 
such operatives are ggven every 
opportunity for advancement. 

The success. of any manufactur- 
ing plant depends largely upon the 
kind of help employed. At the 
Pickens Cotton Mills the manage- 
ment has been very careful in this 
connection and the result is a fine 
class of people, intelligently, apt, 
and skillful, very much interested 
in their work. They have a high 
standard of morals in the mills and 
community. They are always ready 
to help those who are need of as- 
sistance and the stranger receives 
a warm welcome upon coming into 
the community. These people feel 
an individual responsibility for the 
success of the mills and are proud 
of the reputation of the goods manu- 
factured. They are very loyal to 
the mills and the management. 
There is a hearty whole-souled co- 
operation between the two. 

The village at the Pickens Cot- 
ton Mills, like the grounds around 
the mills, has been laid out and 
planned by a landscape gardener 
who had an idea of developing the 
whole along artistic lines. The 
streets and pavements are in good 
condition and well kept, streets are 
lined with shade trees and here 
and there throughout the village 
are many bright hued beautiful 
flowers. The village has a popu- 
lation of approximately six hun- 
dred inhabitants. The management 
has built about one hundred neat 
pretty cottages, varying in number 
of rooms, as well as in the color 
of paint used. Painting the cottages 
in different colors produces a more 
pleasing effect than having only one 
color used in the entire village. 
These cottages inelude electric 
lights, sewerage, waterworks, baths, 
kitchen sinks, porches, screens, clos- 
ets and plastered wolls, with neatly 
painted in wood work, among their 
many modern conveniences. Each 


cottage has a large garden spot 
und plenty of room in front for 
grass and flowers. Many beautiful 
flowers and fine vegetables. are 
raised in the vilage. The manage- 
ment encourage the mill families 
in raising flowers and vegetables 
by offering substantial prizes for 
the best flowers and vegetables 
grown in the village. A Canning 
Club in the comunity, under the 
direction of an expert, has been 
the means of taking care of all 
the surplus. vegetables for winter 
consumption, at only the cost of 
the cans and material necessary 
to put them up. 

Kducation is stressed at the Pick- 
ens Cotton Mills just as it is at the 
Glenwood Cotton Mills. The man- 
agement points out to the parents 
how essential it is to make their 
children take advantage of the 
splendid opportunities to get an 
education that have been provided 
in the mills. The school building’ 
is a large frame one modern in 
architecture and fully equipped 
with up-to-date devices for the use 
of the children and teachers. Be- 
sides the class rooms, this build- 
ing contains a fine large auditorium 
which has a large stage, foot lights, 
niece seats, and other facilities for 
making it a pleasant place for clos- 
ing exercises of school, entertain- 
ments, and public meetings. The 
teachers employed in the school are 
paved by the county and mill funds. 
There is also a night school for the 
urpose of giving those operatives 
who work in the day time a chance 
to study at night. 

The mill village hasa play ground 
and a park. which is the center of 
mueh activity in the community. 
In the parks are held: many: picincs, 


barbecues, lawn fetes, and other 
festivities. Sports are encouraged 


by the management because of the 
fact that they keep the people out 
of doors im the fresh air. Baseball, 
tennis, basket hall are all quite 
popular, of course, base 
ball ranks first. 
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One of the most beautiful and al 
the same time most modern’ textile 
mills to be found anywhere in the 
Piedmont section is the Pomona 
Mills, Ine., located in the western 
part of the thriving industrial cen- 


ter, Greensboro, N. €. While the 
spirit of the Roman Goddéss Po- 
mona may -not have been visible 


when the site of the Pomona mills 
was selected and the beautiful vil- 
lage laid out in the great grove of 
oak trees, the writer feels certain 
that her spirit must have been hovy- 
ering very near and that she was 
the guiding power and gave the ar- 
chitect his inspiration. 

The naturally beautiful sight has 
truly become a bower of vines, 
fruit and flowers. Shade trees, well 
paved streets and sidewalks added 
to these make a most attractive 
setting for the one hundred and sev- 
enty five frame cotages and bunga- 
lows that furnish a place of abode 
for the mill operatives. These houses 
are all modern, convenient and 
made most comfortable with electric 
lights, an abundance of pure water 
at, hand, and septic toilets. 

Many thousands of dollars have 
been spent by. the management in 
huilding and beautifying this vil- 
lage. They have installed a fine 
spirit of civie pride in the village 
people which manifests itself in the 
way they beautify their homes, 
keeping them sanitary and neat, 


Pomona Mills Company 


POMONA MILLS, POMONA, N. 


planting flowers, fruits and vines, 
making the whole most pleasing. 

Kach cottage has its quota of 
ground for the cultivation of vege- 
tables. Added to this is a large 
tract belonging to the management 
and divided among those mill fam- 
ilies who desire to raise a surplus 
of vegetables for canning. A girls’ 
Canning Club under the direction 
of an expert in the line serves to 
stimulate the raising of fruits and 
vegetables. The canning outfit is 
furnished by the management and 
there is only the cost of: the cans 
for the operatives to pay. 

At Pomona Mills welfare work, 
under a trained leader, is consider- 
ed a legitimate expenditure, or 
rather investment, just as necessary 
to the prosperity of their business 
as the village and the homes. They 
are so enthusiastic over the results 
of their efforts and expenditures 
for the uplift and benefit of their 
people that they are continually do- 
ing some big, fine thing that would 
not be considered necessary except 
in the most modern mill villages. 
An instance of the progressive ideas 
maintained with regard to their 
help the splendid modernly 
equipped dairy which the manage- 
ment has built for supplying their 
village with milk. The barn is 
equipped with automatic feeds, steel 
stanchions, electric milkers, coolers 
and other modern conveniences, the 


1S 


eapacity being 25 or more cows. The 
milk is sold at a discount to the em- 
ployees, also to sehool children. 


Education is considered.of para- 
mount importance at Mills. The fa- 
cilities are unexcelled. A modern 
school house, fultv equiped in cvery 
respect has ben Dv the mills 
for the use of the mill families. 
Seven teachers are employed. Two 
hundred children attend this school. 
After the children go through the 
mill sehool they have the city high 
schools and stete colleges if thev 
care for a higher education, and it 
surprising hoWw many. children 
from the mill community. do this. 

Among other attractions ofiered 
operatives at Pomona Mills are a 
laundry operated for the nenetit of 
{rie employees, where the work is 
done at actual cost; a modern hotel 
for operatives who are unmarried, 
or prefer not to keep house; a li- 
brary; three clubs, one for the wo- 
men, one for girls and a Pomona 
Textile Club; religious advantages: 
classes in domestic science, canning, 
ete: a well equipped playground 
for the little children, a fine brass 
band composed of mill opec tives; 
life insuranee carried by Pomona 
Mills Co. on every single one of their 
operatives in sums from $300 lo $1,- 
000; a Boy. Scout Troop; all kinds 
of athletics, baseball, volley ball, 
basket ball, tennis, ete; many kinds 
of amusements and entertainments, 


Is 


picture show, etc, in the village be- 
sides the unusual advantages offer- 


ed by the eity of Greensboro. for 
‘he entertainmen: and cuilure 
the people. An entertainment of 


especial interest to the entire cem- 
munity is the big Fourth of July 
pienie and barbecue which is given 
‘annually by the Pomona Mills Cor- 
pany for the pleasure of theiy oper- 
atives. 


Most of the operatives at tte Po- 
mona Mills come from the nearby 
territory, whether direct from the 
country or from some other cotton 
mill that hasn’t so many attractions. 
They receive excellent wages, live 
-in the most comfortable houses they 
have ever known, work in a splen- 
didly appointed mull, cool, eomicrt- 
able, healthy. At least 25 pe, cent 
are saving money, 10 per cert have 
{neir own homes, or other property 

The Pomona Milis were incorpor- 
in 1909, the executives at pres- 
ent are: J. E. Latham, president; 
“ice president, f. C. Rucker; secre- 
tary and treasurer, C. W. Causey, 
superintendent, L. H. Thomas, fhe 
capital stock of the orgahization is 
$1,000,000. There are two main 
buildings, No. 1 carding ana spin- 
nug, No. 2 weaving and finishing. 
The equipment consists of 24,416 
spindles and 798 looms, and 1 com- 
plete dyeing and finishing plant. 
Five hundred and fifty persons are 
employed. 
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W. Causey, treasurer of the 


‘Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., is 


president and the guiding factor in 
the Lowe Manufacturing Company 
of Huntsville, Ala. 

As Mr. Causey has his residence 
at Greensboro, it was necessary for 
him to have a man of ability at the 
mill and he recently secured as 
agent and manager Robt. E. McDon- 
ald, a young man of personality and 
long experience. 

The Lowe Manufacturing Com- 
pany was founded by Chas. Lane 
Poor, of New York, in 1900. The 
present officers of this enterprising 
organization are: President and 


‘treasurer, C. W. Gausey; agent and 


superintendent, Robt. E. MeDonald. 
The purchasing agent is E. 8. Ten- 
nent, of Spartanburg, 8. C. 

The plant is all of modern mill 
construction. Mill No. 1 does the 
‘arding, spinning and finishing. Mill 
No. 2 takes care of the dyeing. Fine 
dress ginghams and shirtings of a 
very. superior quality and most 
beautiful coloring are manufactur- 
ed. The beauty of these goods is 
unsurpassed, indeed the’writer feels 
that dresses made from patterns 
he has seen would prove a joy to 
any woman's heart. 

‘The plant is kepi in a perfectly 
spotless manner, in fact it is spoken 
of by inspectors as “the Cleanest 
Mill m the South,” and that is say- 
ing a whole lot, for there are some 
wonderfully clean cotton mills in 
the Southern States. Mr. Chas. W. 
Causey, a man of keen intellect and 
fine business perception, has been 
largely instrumental in gaining such 
a reputation for this great industry. 
He is an expert textile man and has 
given his attention to the quality of 
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the production of the mills. He is 
also intensely interested in the wel- 
fare work and living eonditions 
generally. 

There are 550 persons employed 
in the Lowe mills. The village has 
a population of 1,600; it has. nice, 
broad streets, good pavements, elee- 
tric lights, and waterworks. The 
operatives have a great deal of civic 
pride in their village and see to it 
that it is kept clean and neat. The 
houses are two, four and six-room 
cottages equipped with all modern 
conveniences such as lights, water 
and sanitary closets. 

A trained nurse is in charge of 
the welfare work and under her 
direction the homes of the opera- 
tives have been made much.more 
comfortable and attractive, to say 
nothing of more healthful and sani- 
tary. The mothers have been taught 
laws of hygiene and instructed as to 
the proper way in which to care 
for their children. She has gained 
wonderful results, and if there was 
ever any need for convincing evi- 
dence of the benefits accruing from 
welfare work among cotton mill 
operatives one need not look fur- 
ther to find it. 

Since the Lowe Mills are located 
in West Huntsville if has not been 
necessary for the management to 
build schools and churches; a good 
school, maintained by the mills, is 
near at hand, where mill children 
are sent to school regularly. The 
management impress the parents 
with the necessity of giving them a 
good education. All cotton mills are 
staunch supporters. of education; if 
is a recognized fact that educated 
employees are the most efficient 
help, they command. a better salary, 


are more skillful and the quality of 
work is superior. In many instances 
employees. rise from the’ ranks to 
positions of importance and distinc- 
tion. The Lowe Mills are quick to 
recognize ambition and such opera- 
lives are given every. opportunity 
for advancement. Frequently heads 
of departments are persons who 
have worked up from a humble be- 
ginning. | 

The operatives are one hundred 
per cent American, largely of An- 
glo-Saxon and Scotch-Irish extrac- 
tion—the world’s master breed. The 
class of Southern mill help is one 
of the. greatest assets of the textile 
industry. It is sound at the core 
and the most dependable to be 
found anywhere. Many of the em- 
ployees have been with the mill 


since it was organized and are con- 


tented and happy in these pleasant 
surroundings. 

The management believes nothing 
is too good for their operatives and 
leave nothing undone that will work 
for the benefit of the employees. In 
the way of equipment the very best 
type is used. and new appliances for 
gaining higher efficiency and a bet- 
ter quality of product are constant- 
ly being added to the plant. In the 
matter of heating, highting and ven- 
tilating. the: mills have excellent 
systems. The operatives are bright, 
intelligent looking people who man- 
ifest an interest in their work and 
are anxious to keep up aé high 
standard of quality. They have 
eaught the spirit of the manage- 
ment and go about their labors 
neatly dressed. Of course in every 
mill community there are some who 
are. slovenly and “sloppy” in ap- 
pearance but such persons are 
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looked upon with disapproval by 
{he majority of the workers and 
there is an effort on the part of 
both operatives and management to 
get rid of such an element. Lowe 
Manufacturing Company operatives 
receive excellent wages. As a whole 
they are industrious, sober and a 
most desirable class of citizens. <A 
number of them are saving out of 
their generous earnings, others are 
investing in business or other se- 
curities. 

The religious life of the mill peo- 
ple is taken care of by the various 
churches of West Huntsville. There 
is also a Y. M, C..A. anda library 
at West Huntsville which is well 
patronized by the mill families. 

There is a park and playground 
in the mill village. The latter has 
numerous sorts of play equipments 
for amusing the children and mak- 
ing them healthier and stronger for 
the exercise. 

After the facts given above it 
seems almost superfluous to. state 
that these people take very little 
interest in-strikes and I. W. Ws. If 
left to themselves they get along in 
a most agreeable manner with their 
employers, being sure of an impar- 
tial hearing and just treatment 
when any problems or disputes 
arise. 

The Lowe Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been one of the pioneer 
Southern mills to-manufacture high 
grade colored goods. In spite of the 
discouragement at the time they 
began the manufacture of such 


goods, they have successfully man- 
ufactured faney colored goods and 
have showed the way to many who 
doubted the ability of the Southern 
operatives, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LOWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
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‘The Patterson Mills were incor- 
porated in 1910 and are located at 
Rosemary, N. C., which is a part of 
the splendid textile manufacturing 
center, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. Sel- 
dom is there found such a thriving 
little town as Roanoke Rapids. The 
entire town 1s made up of cotton 
manufacturing plants that are pros- 
perous and progressive. 

Because of this progressiveness 
and the views held by these manu- 
facturers Roanoke Rapids is pointed 
out as a notable example of what 
may be accomplished where employ- 
ers unite in a common community 
interest. The manufacturers § af 
Roanoke Rapids long ago realized 
that the human element in the man- 
ufacturing business plays an im- 
portant part, and that the prosperi- 
ty of the textile plants especially 
depends on this factor more than 
any other for its success. In the 
mills at Roanoke Rapids there is a 
definite amount set aside as a legi- 
timate expenditure for the advance- 
ment and benefit of the operatives. 


The. Patterson Mills have done 
their share of this work and their 


help has the benefit of the many, 
advantages offered the cotton mill 


operatives in the matter of edu- 


“ation. churches, amusements and 
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many other things that are to be 
found af Roanoke Rapids, 

The. executives of the Patterson 
Mills are men of judgment and 
business ability. Recently the milis 
have been remodeled, new machin- 
ery installed and the plant made 
entirely modern. Due consideration 
has been given to the working con- 
ditions. About 550 people are em- 
ployed in the Patterson Mills and 
it is easy to see by their pleasant 
smiles and bright faces that they are 
working under excellent conditions 
und are intelligent people. The 
equipment consists of 30,000 spindles 


und 998 looms for the manufacture 
of faney ginghams and outings. 

The village at the Patterson Mills 
has come in for a large share of 
improvement too. Streets and side- 
walks are in good shape, and shade 
trees add to the beauty of the place. 
The management . built 176. nice 
frame cottages. of from three to five 
rooms, as well as a number of two- 
story houses. These are: neatly 
painted inside and out and are con- 
venient and comfortable. Both the 
village and the houses are lighted 
hy electricity. Each home has ample 

space for a garden, as well as a 
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nice large yard in front for grass 
and flowers. The village has a pop- 
lation of about 1,200 inhabitants. 

The educational facilities at Roa- 
noke Rapids are unexcelled. There 
are two modern grammar schools 
and a high school. These sehools 
employ 65 capable teachers. About 
300 pupils go to school from the 
Patterson Mills village and are the 
equal in their classes of children 
from any other part of the town. 
Many of them go straight through 
high school, finishing with credit. 

A well equipped play ground at 
the Patterson Mills is a source of 
much pleasure and amusement for 
the children of the village. There 
are a number of sports such as 
haseball,:foot ball, tennis and bas- 
ket ball. 

A very pleasant friendly atmos- 
phere prevails in the village and 
there are a number of clubs which 
have been organized under a train- 
ed worker for the various purposes 
of improvement. One of the most 
important is the Girls’ Canning Clubs 
which has a most enthusiastic mem- 
bership. The Boy Scout Troop is 
another important factor in the life 
of the youth of the village. There 
are clubs for sewing, Mothers’ Clubs, 
und similar organizations. 


STREET SCENE AT PATTERSON MILLS 
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Caswell Cotton Mills are one of the 
many fine industrial plants located 
at Kinston, North Carolina, and has 
done much to Wuild up the fine rep- 
utation of the town and given em- 
ployment to a large number of its 
citizens. 


The policy of the Caswell Cotton 
Mills Company has always stood 
for all that. is progressive and good 
in the textile business. The mills 


were founded in 1907 and during the 


entire life of organization there has 
has been a constant growth and ex- 
pansion, The capital stock amounts 
to $300,000. The officers are: pres- 
ident and treasurer, F.C. Dunn; sec- 
retary, W. D. LaRoque; superinten- 
dent, Norman B. Hill. They are men 
of wide experience and fine textile 
knowledge. Owing to their splendid 
execuYive ability and keen busi- 
ness management the mills are in a 
most prosperous condition. 


The buildings are of a modern mill 
construction, one and two. stories, 
huilt of briek. Working conditions 
are most healthful and pleasant. 
Everything is kept in a most sani- 
tary condition both inside and out 
of the mills. An abundance of pure 
artesian water has been piped 
the mills and the entire village. The 
equipment consists of 16,224 spin- 
dies. A consistent policy of the 
manegement is to renew and replace 
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the equiptuent from time to time as 
necessary for the most efficient pro- 
duction. The products of the mills 
are hosiery yarns. 

Approximately one hundred and 
fifty operatives are employed in the 
mills. They are healthy and con- 
tented judging from their appear- 
ances and the bright look upon their 
faces. <A sober, industrious lot of 
workers, many. skilled in their line, 
receiving good wages and perfectly 
satisfied with the treatment receiv- 
ed.in the mills and the community. 
Many of the operatives have been 
with the company ever since. the 
mills started operations. Most ot 
them eame from the surrounding 
territory, poor and illiterate, but 
intelligent and apt, of pure. blooded 
American stock, speaking only the 
English language. - In the Southern 
mills where such people, natives: of 
the sou, are employed, there is. no 
such thing as printing rules and reg- 
ulations in a half dozen. different 
languages. Employer and employee 
speak the same tongue. In most 
cases the Southern employer has 
heen reared in the South and there 
is an inherent sympathy between 
the two that unites. in the interes! 
and prosperity of the mills. Be- 
cause of this mutual interest the op- 
eratives take a great pride in their 
work and in the workings of the 


mills, feeling that they are in a 


INTERIOR OF CASWELL COTTON MILLS 


measure responsible for the sue- 
cess of the organization. | 
The Caswell Cofton Mill Go. claims 
that nowhere will a finer class of 
help be found than they employ. 
There 1s a well defined line of wel- 
fare work earried on for the better- 
ment and uplift of the operatives. 
A very altraetive location posses- 
sing many fine shade trees and othe 
natural advantages. A landseape ar- 
list was employed to lay out the vil- 
lage and the cottages built for the 
use of the employees are not only 
convenient and comfortable with all 
modern conveniences, but they are 
huilt with an eye for the artistie in 
design and color of paint used to 
finish them. Shade trees were 
planted wherever necessary, a great 
denl is spent on shrubbery, hedges 
and flower and vegetable seeds. By 
eyrefully 


grading the streets ans 
sidewalks, keeping the whole village 
clean and neat, and distributing free 
seeds, the management has. done 
a great deal to instill civie pride in 
the milk community. The people 
keep their homes and premises in 
a neat sanitary manner. Indeed, the 
mills and therr village. have been 
spoken of by Dr. GC. W. Stiles, of the 
Lnited States. Health Department, 
as “spotless town.” This condition 
hus been greatly stimulated by the 
the offering by the management of 
substantial prizes for the best kept 


premises, the best kept homes, the 
finest gardens, flowers, ete.whieh 
his made spirit of enthusiasm 
among the operatives, 

The homes are equipped with 
screens throughout, thereby elimin- 
ating danger of infeetion from flies 
and mosquitoes. It is a well known 
faet that many children die annually 
from dread colitis whieh is car- 
ried by fheés. 

The management has a policy. of 
renting their houses to the opera- 
fives for a nominal sum, and requir- 
ing the oecupant to keep the place 
in repair. This practice has a ten- 
deney to instill in them a respect 
for property. A goodly number of 
the operatives have bought homes 
of their own. 

A certain percentage of the help 
ure saving money, but this number 
is not as large as it should be. The 
people enjoy their good wages and 
spend their money rather too freely 
on clothes, furniture, automobiles, 
ete, However, the management. is 
endeavoring to help them to over- 
come this habit. 

There has been no necessity for 
the Caswell mills to build schools, 
ehurches, and places of amusement, 
hecause the mills are located inside 
the eitvy limits of Kinston and the 
people enjoy all the privileges and 
advantages of the beautiful little 
city. 


RESIDENCE AT CASWELL COTTON MILLS 
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At. Winston-Salem there are a 
i number of progressive, prosperous 
fextile industries. One of the small- 
er, Lhough one of the most progres- 
sive of these plants in the Inverness 
Mills Co. Being built in 1911 the 
mills are on modern construction, 
two story, of the day light type. 
Due consideration has been given 
to the matter ventilation, humidity, 
ete. and every care and precau- 


tion has been taken to safe-guard’ 


the health of the operatives. 

The present management is doing 
much in the way of improvements 
that will work for the good of their 
operatives both in the mills and 
in the little mill village. The exe- 
cutives of the company are: Mar- 
shall J. Orr, president and treasur- 
er: George W. Orr, secretary; Jno. 
L.. Gilmer, vice president and W. R. 
Coggins 1s the capable superinten- 
dent. The capital stock of the 
Inverness Mills Co. is $164,000. Fhe 
equipment consists of 7,680 spin- 
dies and 220 loms. The equipment 
is modern in every respect, being 
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renewed and replaced as often as 
deemed necessary. The products 
of the mills are vlain sheetings, 
36x86 inches. 


The mills are in a verv prosperous. 


eondition. The executives pre keen- 
lv aware of the various factors that 
g0 to make up a suecessful busi- 
ness and by their careful manage- 
ment and exercise: of. fine judg- 
ment and good common sense they 
are building up a splendid busi- 
ness. They realize that m order 
to get the best results the human 
factor in any business comes in for 
i large amount of consideration. A 
contented, healthy, interested oper- 
ative is the most valuable asset be- 
cause, no matter how good the tex- 
ture of the cotton used, nor how 
modern the type of machinery, if 
the operative is not interestd and 
anxious to give his best efforts to 
the the production it will fall far 
short of the quality desired. It is 
a well known fact that operatives 
who are not healthy and do not feel 
good and who do not work in pleas- 


ant environments cannot reach the 
efliciency ,of the one who comes 
from a. clean, comfortable home in- 
fo a Clean sanitary mill where due 
consideration has been given to 
their eomfort: Nor can the workers 
in an ill kept mill feel the same loy- 
al pride in their work and interest 
in keeping up a high standard of 
quality as those who receive. more 
consideration. 

At Inverness Mills the Company 
has planned a little village contain- 
ing fifty or more houses. These 
houses vary in design and number 
of rooms but the aid of the company 
was to make them all comfortable 
and convenient in arrangement and 
attractive in. “appearance. The 
streets are well kept; shade trees 
have been planted and an interest 
in civic price is encouraged by the 
management by the offering of sub- 
stantial prizes for the best kept 
premises, the prettiest lawns, flow- 
ers and gardens. 

There are 140 operatives employ- 
ed in the Inverness Mills and the 


village has a population of about 
500 inhabitants. A number of the 
operatives own their homes. The 
management encourage this invest- 
ing in property for it helps the op- 
erative save out of their generous 
wages, and it means that he will 
take more interest in his surround- 
dings.’ 

There are only about 30 children 
of school age in the community, and 
while there is only this small num- 
ber the mills have built a good com- 
fortable school building with lots of 
windows that admit plenty of fresh 
air and light. This school is real- 
ly only a primary school as the old- 
er children go to the Winston-Salem 
public schools. The salary of the 
teacher employed for the _ village 
school is paid by the mills. 

Needless to state, there is no labor 
troubles at these mills. Many of the 
operatives have been with the com- 
panv since the mills started. One 
woman operative has been running 
the same set of frames since the 
mill was built. 


VILLAGE OF INVERNESS MILLS, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Venonah Cotton Mill Company 


(1) WENNONAH COTTON MILL 


W. E. Holt, Jr., is president of the 


Wennonah Cotton Mills at Lexing- 
fon, N. CG. and his reeord is no ex- 
ception to the rule that the Holt 


family are suecessful cotton manu- 
facturers. He gives the mills his 
personal attention, and, being a son 
of a farmly that has always known 
cotton mills, he knows the business 
thoroughly and under his manage- 
ment the Wennonah Mills have met 
with the same splendid prosperity 
that marked the progress of the in- 


dustry when his father, who found- 


ed the mills, was in control. 

The management is -up-to-date 
and wide-awake, and if you will 
talk with their 250 operatives you 
will find that the majority of them 


have been with the company for 
vears and are. well contented with 
their condition. They receive good 
wages and fair treatment from the 
hands of their employers. The man- 
agement knows them all personally 
and their families as well. They are 
intensely. interested in helping these 
people to a better plane of living, 
and do all they can to encourage 
them to educate their children and 
give them better advantages than 
their parents had. Mr. Holt’s asso- 
cilates are men who are thoroughly 
in sympathy with his views, and see 
to it that the health and comfort of 
their operatives is looked after very 
carefully in the mills. The mills 
were established in 1883 but there 


have been additions to. equipment 
as well as the installation of devices 
for ventilating, lighting, humidify- 
ing. The mills are kept clean and 
sunitary, both.inside and out. The 
operatives themselves feel a. pride 
in the mills, and here, as in most 
cotton mills of the present day, 
there is an increased tendency on 
the part of the workers to 
themselves neat and clean. 
The mill village consists of about 
100 neat cottages which have just! 
been worked over and made more 
comfortable. Some 25 of the oper- 
atives have homes of their own, 10 
per cent or more are saving money. 
others are making investments. Be- 
ing inside the city limits of Lexing- 


keep 


NO. 1; (2) WENNONAH COTTON MILL NO. 2; (3) STREET AT WENNONAH COTTON MILL. 


ton, the mill village is a part of the. 
town and comes in for its share of 
city improvements. Note the heat 
streets in the village. There is a 
great deal of civic pride manifested 
by the mill families and they see 
to it that their village is kept neat 
and attraetive and a high. standard 
of morality is maintained. 

The officers of the Wennonah 
Cotton Mills-are: W. E. Holt, presi- 
dent and general manager; H. Lee 
Maulsby, viee-president; J. V. Mof- 
fitt, secretary and treasurer; A. L. 
Pickard, superintendent. The capi- 
tal stock is $100,000,. The equipment 
consists of 12,240 spindles and. 378 
looms. Cliambray, shirting and tick- 
ing of a superior quality is made. 


SCHOOL THAT CHILDREN OF WENNONAH COTTON MILL ATTEND. 
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(;reenwood 


J. C. Self, the president of the 
Greenwood Gotton Mills, is rated as 
ene of the most progressive and 
successful business men of South 
Carolina and under his management 
these mills have unusually 
prosperous. 

He has been assisted in the man- 
agement of these mills by Geo. E. 
Watson, secretary, and J. B. Harris, 
as Manager and superintendent. 
Both of them have had long ex- 
perience and are considered as GCa- 
pable and efficient. 

The capital stock is $722,600.00, the 
buildings are built of briek, and 
have been remodeled and modern- 
ized as to construction, until they 
are among the best. They have 
numereus windows for lighting an: 
ventilating, and are also fitted with 
the most improved systems for the 
ventilation, heating and humidifying 
and purifying, The machinery is 
heing constantly renewed and kep! 
up to date, the equipment consists 
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GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS, GREENWOOD, S 


Of 56,496 spindles and 4,284 looms. 
Wide print cloths are manufac- 
tured, the quality is second. to 
none and the output is popular with 
the trade. The machinery is driven 
hy steam, 1,000 persons are employ- 
ed, healthy and hearty in appear- 
anee, and their bright faeces give 
evidence of the fact that they are 
working under pleasing com- 
fortable conditions, 

About 2,000 persons live in the 
Greenwood Mill village. The vil- 
lage is well planned and laid out, 
the cottages are very pretty, many 
of them are of the bungalow type, 
well built, neathy painted, and kept 
in good repair, with all city con- 
veniences such as waterworks, sew- 
crage and electric lights. 

Welfare work is carried on under 
the direetion of a retained worker 
end oa vast improvement has been 
made in the village and its inhabi- 
fants... Numerous clubs have been 
organized among the women of the 


community, sueh as sewing clubs, 
mothers’ clubs and clubs for. im- 
proving the social life in the village, 
as well as clubs for village im- 
provement. The people take a great 
deal of pride in. their village and 
see to it that the homes, as well as 
the streets, are kept neatly, many 
flowers add to the pleasing appear- 
ance. Each cottage has its garden 
plot for raising of various sorts of 
vegetables, this work is encouraged 
and much interest has been mani- 
fested by the mill families. 

Both mill and village are within 
the corporate limits of the city of 
Greenwood and the children are 
entitled to attend the public schools, 
but the mills have built a splendid 
school building at a cost of $8,000. 
in the mill village. The lower part 
of the building is equiped with the 
most approved school apparatus, in- 
cluding a room with all modern de- 
vices for instruction in domestic 
science. This domestic science 


HOUSES. 


course is open fo the girls and 
women of the village and has been 
of much benefit to the families. Be 
sides the school rooms, the upper 
story contains a large auditorium 
with a stage, lighting facilities, nice 
comfortable seats, ete., which 16 
used for a community hall. All 
kinds of public meetings, entertain- 
ments, and social affairs are held 
here. The school law is compul- 
sory and there about 120 pupils in 
regular attendance. 

The management keeps a trained 
nurse employed to look after the 
healthof the community. in- 


fluence has caused great improve- 


ment in the living conditions: She 
has the hearty endorsement of the 
mills in her work and the result is 
(hat both mills and village are al- 
wavs clean and neat, 

The city of Greenwood has paved 
streets and is filled with beautiful 
homes. It is noted for its many 
handsome churches. 
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Located at Graham, N. C.- are a 
group of three cotton mills, known 
os the Travora Cotton Mills. and 
their history from the time thé firs! 
mill was founded in 1901 until the 
present. day, reads like a pretty 
story that would not bear printing 
in soecialistie journals or being told 
by LW. W. representatives. In- 
deed representatives of so-called la- 
bor organizations seldom appear in 
the vicinity of the mills. When they 
do the atmosphere is so chilly they 
do not tarry long. 

The true story of these mills is 
as follows: The first mill was open- 
ed in Graham in the spring of-1902 
as a waste factory. A few years 
later the second mill was opened 
near the first. In 1912 the Trollin- 
wood Mill was bought. This mil! is 
located about three miles from Gra- 
ham. In 1914 the new machinery 
for carding and spinning was put in 
at the main mill. The officers of 
the mills are J. Harvey White, pres- 
ident; M. W. Carlton, vice-president: 
W. E. White, secretary and treas- 
urer; S. S. Holt, superintendent. 

The spirit between the owners 
and the operatives is almost ideal. 
Many of the workmen have grown 
up in Graham with the mill owners. 
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TRAVORA MILL, HAW RIVER MILL, FINISHING MILL 


AND MILL 


They were and are still “boys: to- 
gether.” They went to the same 
public sehools, the same. churches 
and enjoyed much the same com- 


munity life. As they grew into 
manhood some went into the of- 


fices and the others into the oper- 
ating rooms. This democratic spirit 
is fostered and encouraged by both 
of the Whites and the same policy 
is carried out by Mr. Holt, the effi- 
cient superintendent of all three 
mills. Mr. Holt grew up with the 
others, starting in a eotton mill as 
a doffer boy, but through his ambi- 
energy he has risen to his 
present position of authority and 
responsibility. 


hour, between twelve 
one, a group of men mav be 
sitting around on the. office 
porch discussing top'es of common 


Any 
and 
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noon 


SCHOOL USED BY MILL PUPILS AT GRAHAM. 


COTTAGE, 


interest ranging from the next fish- 
ing or hunting trip and affairs of 
local interest to current events of 
the outside world. In this group 
will be found one or both of 
the White brothers, or perhaps 
there is the superintendent, or 
other members of the office foree. 
There is no class, caste or distine- 
tion here. 


To further illustrate the big fam- 
ily atmosphere of the mills, I want 
to tell. you of the old lady, “Aunf 
Millie,” as she is affectionately 
known, whose picture appears in 
eonnection with this article. Her 
real name is Miss Mildred Elizabeth 
Woods. She was born in 1843 and 
began work in the Orange Cotton 
Mill at the age of 12. From then 
until now she has only been off the 
pay roll for a few consecutive 
months. In 1871, when Mr. Edwin 
Holt, grandfather of the | Messrs. 
White, bought the Saxapahaw Mill, 
she was employed there. Later she 
worked under Capt. White, the fa- 
ther of her present employers at the 
same mill. She knew “Harvey” and 
“Will” as little boys, helped: look 
after them, and, as she says, “Pulled 
them out.of Haw river many a 
time.” She came to Travora.in 1903 
and has been here ever since. In 
later years she does just anything 
that pleases her. She has $300 in 
Liberty Bonds, $237 in the bank, $25 
at home and $10 in her pockel,” she 
proudty says. 

She said she was “goin’ on a long 


journey soon and [| aimt a-comin’ 
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back.” But, Aunt Millie, you'll be 
waiting on Jordan’s bank for us. 
won't you?’ questioned Mr. Will 
White. “Yes, and Pll pull you oul 
of the river for the last time, and 
I hope I get you out on the right 
side.” Such is the spirit of com- 
radeship between owner and oper- 
ator at the Travora Mills. 

Welfare work is earred on in the 


mill communities by a_ trained 
worker enzaged bv. the mills. <A 


splendid community. house contain- 


ing a large general club room, a 
we'l equipped domestic science 


room, and the office of the welfare 
worker has been built at Graham. 
There a number of clubs that. have 
been organized for the henefit of 
the operatives and their families. 
These clubs are doing a good work 
in help:ng to raise the people to a 
higher standard of living. A num- 
ber of clubs and classes have been 
organized ‘at Trollingwood by the 
same welfare worker. In both com- 
munities there is a circulating libra- 
rv secured from the State Library 
Commissioner at Raleigh. 


“AUNT MILLIE.” 
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Royall Cotton Mills 


The Royall Gotiton Mills are lo- 
cated at Wake Forest, N. C.. They 
were founded in 1899 by local capi- 


talists. They have a capital stock 
of $222,000.00, 


The late Mr. W. €. Powell was’ 


president of the company from the 
time of its organization.A man of fine 
intellect, keen business judgment 
coupled with a kindly interest in his 
follow man, Mr. Powell was held in 
very high esteem by both his associ- 
ates and his operatives. A. broad, 
democratic policy has been in oper- 


ation at the Royall Cotton Mills’ 


since they were organized. A hear- 
ty co-operation on the part of the 
management has made the mills 
very successful. | 

The present officers of the com- 
pany are R. E. Royall, active vice- 
president and treasurer, as well. as 
manager; W. L. Royall, secretary; 
George H. Greason, superintendent. 
These gentlemen have served in the 
same capacity since the mills were 
organized and through their untir- 
ing efforts the mills have enjoyed a 
continuous growth and. prosperity. 

The mill building is of brick, three 
story, daylight type. The equip- 
-ment consists of 16,000 spindles and 
186 looms which are driven by hy- 
dro-electric power. The products 
are lace curtain yarns, 20-2 ply 
Lubes. 

Approximately 2 


~ 


5 employees are 


WAKE FOREST, N. C., SHOWING MILL BUILDING, STORE, OFFICE AND VILLAGE SCENES. 


employed in the Royall Cotton Mills. 
Many of them have been with the 
mills since they first started. Most 
of them come from the surround- 
ing #éuntry. They are perfectly 
satistied with the treatment they 
receive in the mills. The working 
conditions are excellent. Every 
eare is taken to safeguard the health 
of the operative and all devices that 
make for skilled efficiency have been 
employed. 

The mill village has been careful- 
ly planned and laid out. There are 
8 pretty, convenient cottages which 
have been built for the operatives. 
The village is kept in a very sani- 
tary condition. Septie tanks have 
been installed and electire lights are 
furnished. The village has a popu- 
lation of 650 inhabitants. There is 
a kindly feeling of goodfellowship 
existing among the inhabitants. They 
are always ready to help each other 
but a very high standard of moral- 
ity is maintained in the village and 
ne’er-do-wells and their kind are 
not tolerated in the community. 

The management has provided a 
splendid school building in the vil- 
lage. This building erected 
jointly by the mills and county 
funds and the salaries of the four 
teachers are paid for in a like man- 
ner. About 98 children go to school 
regularly. After finishing in this 
mill school the children may go on 


into the higher grades at Wake 
Forest as the mills are less than a 
mile from the little city. The chil- 
dren from the mill village are just 
the same sort as are found in any 
school. 

A pretty church, comfortable and 
convenient. has been built by the 
mill. This building is for the use 
of any denomination, However, the 
Baptist predominate. They have a 
fine Sunday School with 250 mem- 
bers. They have welfare commit- 
tees and are very active in doing 
good things for the community. Cot- 
ton mill operatives as a rule are of a 
very devout turn of mind and at 
the Royall Mills a number of them 
are very active in affairs of the 
church. 

A nice library furnishes a place 
for reading and study and is very 
well patronized. 


A very attractive feature of the 
community is a well equipped play 
ground for the little ones. Here 
they have splendid opportunity for 
out door exercise and to grow up 
robust and strong. 

A park has also been made for 
the pleasure of the older people. 
A splendid brass band of twenty- 
eight pieces, composed of cotton 
mill operatives is a source of much 
pleasure to the community. No en- 
tertainment nor festivity is con- 


sidered complete without the ap- 
pearance of the band. There is a 
splendid baseball park and the best 
feam in the county, they having won 
two thirds of the games they have 
played this season, 


Mr. Greason, the popular superin- 
fendent of the Royal Mills, is a 
well versed textile man of many 
years experience. He is modest and 
unassuming but thoroughly wide 
awake and on the job, and greatly 
admired and respected by his op- 
eralives. The litler are well aware 
of his interest in their welfare and 
give him their loyal support both 
in the mills and in the community, 


The mill conducts an up-to-date 
community store for the conven- 
ience of their operatives. Tis state- 
ment ts literal'y true in every sense 
of the word for while the peopl, 
may easily go into Wake Forest for 
their merchandise and supplies they 
prefer to trade at the corimunity 
store where they know thev are get- 
ting the very 'cwest prices and the 
most honest deal. 


Seldom do any of the 
leave the mill village; indeed it is 
a very rare thing for them to do so. 
This, in itself, is positive evidence 
that the peonie are wel. treated and 
well satisfied with the wages they 
receive. 
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The Altavista Cotton Mills, Ine. 
are located in the little town of 
Altavista, Va. where they find 
splendid shipping facilities, a’ most 
healthful climate and a very pleas- 
ant environment for such an indus- 
try as a modern cotton mill. 


Incorporated in 1910 there has 
been no change in management 
since that time. The executives are 
R. L. Cumnock, president and treas- 
urer: F. W. Easton, vice president; 
C. N. Cumnock, secretary and John 
Cumnock superintendent. .The bus- 
iness is under the direct supervision 
and management of Mr. R. L. Gum- 
noek and the fact that they have 
doubled their equipment in the last 
five years is proof positive of the 
ability and efficiency of that gentle- 
man. His executives are men of 
many fine business qualifications, 
untiring in their efforts to co-oper- 
ate with Mr. Cumnock in making the 
mills such a splendid success. The 
capital stock represents $750,000.00 

The mill buildings are of brick, 
slow burning construction. Numer- 
ous windows insure plenty of light 
and ventilation. Humidity, even 
temperature, keeping down the par- 
ticles of lint and all sanitary pre- 
‘autions are employed to make the 
mills a pleasant, healthful place to 
work. On hot summer days and bit- 
ter cold winter ones it is indeed a 
pleasure to go into the bright, clean 
factory with the comfortable tem- 
perature and soft light. Lighting is 
another factor in the mills that has 


been given careful attention. So 
much depends on just the right 


lighting facilities both in the work 


in the mill and- to prevent eyestrain. 

In the matter of equipment there 
is none better. Every bit of it is 
thoroughly modern and best adapt- 
ed for the manufacture of the mill 
products. There are 26,208 spindles 
and 604 looms. The products of 
the mills are cotton and silk novel- 
ties of a very fine quality. 

Three hundred and fifty opera- 
tives are emploved in the Altavista 
Mills. These operatives consider 
themselves very fortunate to find 
work of such a desirable nature for 
the work is most interesting and the 


by offering 
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intelli- 
The management has been 
careful in the seleetion’ of 


workmen require skill and 
gence, 
very 


{thir employees and the result is a_ 


hody of high class citizens who are 
equally anxious to maintain a high 
moral standard in the mills and the 
mill village. 

Mr. R. L. Gumnock has manifested 
such a genuinely human interest 
in the welfare of his operatives that 
it is impossible for them to fail to 
recognize the fact, and, as a result, 
of this interest he has won the 
complete respect and confidence of 
his people. They appreciate his 
friendship, even down to the little 
children of the village with whom 
he is on the very best of terms. This 
friendship has been the means of 
making the workers very loyal to 


the interests of the mills and they 


feel that they are responsible for 
the suecess of the mills. 

The Altavista Mill Company has 
spent much time and labor in the 
planning and building of their beau- 
tiful mill village. Streets and side- 
warlks have been laid out and im- 
proved, shade trees planted along 
the streets and 75 pretty cottages 
of the bungalow type have been 
well built. Convenient and com- 
fortable, these cottages vary as to 


the color in which they are painted 


and the number of rooms. The yvil- 
lage is lighted throughout with elee- 
tricity. With each cottage there 
goes a nice plot of ground for 
growing vegetables, fruits and flow- 
ers. The management encourages 
the cultivation of gardens and tries 
to make the people understand how 
much better their own fresh vege- 
tables are than the ones they can 
buy. Many flowers are raised too, 
in the village. The company has 
stimulated interest in such things 
substantial prizes for 
the finest gardens and flowers. 

A trained worker is employed in 
the community by the mills to as- 
sist the people and instruct them 
m laws of hygiene the care of their 
children and general betterment of 
living conditions in the home. Her 
knowledge and services have been 
the means of a great improvement 


and have brought excellent. results. 

since the Altavista Mills are locat- 
ed. within the confines of the town 
the company. has not found it ne- 
cessary to build special schools for 
the children of the mill village. The 
city schools have a very high cur- 
riculicum and the children from the 
mill village, about 416 in number, 
attend regularly. They just 
like the general run of children in 
any town, just as bright or just as 
dull, just as full of mischief and fun 
as children from any other section 
of the town and just as apt to lead 
their classes and econduct them- 
selves in a commendable manner 
as these other children. 

It is not an unusual thing for 
children from the mill village to fin- 
ish high school in a creditable man- 
ner and go into other occupations. 
Frequently after finishing school 
they come back to work in the mills 
with their parents and if they are 
ambitious to rise the management 
sees that they are encouraged and 
given every oportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

Sports and athletics are encourag- 
ed in the community. Of especial 
interest is the fine baseball. team, 

Music, it is said, is a specialty 
among the mill operatives. They 
have their musical organizations, 
brass bands, choruses and orches- 
tras in which they take a great pride 
and’ from which they derive much 
pleasure. 

There is no class of industries 
in the South that is doing more for: 
its people than the cotton mills, 
The mill operatives as a whole are 
not discontented, and if left to them- 
selves they would be able to settle 
all problems that arise in the mills 
in an amicable manner. They real- 
ize. that. the managers are always 
ready to discuss matters with them 
and are glad to adjust any differ- 
ences or disputes in a peaceable 
way. More and more in the big cot- 
fon mills are the managers inclin- 
ed to put their employees on a self- 
governing basis and to allow them a 
voiee in affairs pertaining to the in- 
ferest of both employer and em- 
ployee. 


And it is only when a dis- 


turbing element from the outside: 
comes in to a mul community that 
trouble arises. 

Mr. Cumnoek believes in educa- 
tion for the masses and he Wants his 
people to urge their children to go 
to school so that they may have a 
chance to grow up into higher 
Class of citizens. 


There are five denominations rep- 
resented in.the churches in the vi- 
einity of the mill village so itis no 
trouble for the operative to find a 
place to worship according to his 
own ideas. Mill people as a rule are 
of a very devout nature and 


interest in church work. The 


people of Altavista Mills feel no em- 
barrassment in attending the town 
churches and mixing and mingling 
with the other members. Most of 
the children are sent to Sunday 
School and trained up in the: way 
they should go. 


The health of the community is 
really quite good. A trained nurse 
is employed to look after the health 
of the community. There is a free 
dispensary where the mill families 
may obtain free treatment and med- 
icine. Because of this watchful- 
ness, epidemics and fevers are un- 
known. 


Some of the operatives have been 
with the company since it first 
started; others who have come as 
the mill has been enlarged are 
equally as contented. As a whole 
they are an industrious, intelligent 
class of citizens that arly community 
might be glad to have in its midst. 
Several of them own their. homes. 
others are putting money in the 
savings bank and still others have 
made various investments. 


One novel feature of the village 
is. a co-operative store owned by 
the employees and operated by 
them, At this store they ean buy 
their supplies much cheaper than 
in the stores in town. 


Because of the harmonious atmos- 
phere of the mills and village there 
is not much changing going on. 
Most of them are perfectly satis- 
fied to stay where they are. 
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One of the splendid textile man- 
ufacturing plants of Greenvi'le,. 3. 
C., is the American Spinning Com- 
pany. Greenville is a cotton. mill 
center of wide renown but none of 
its factories take more interest in 
the health and welfare of their help 
than does the American Spinning 
Company. 

The organization was founded in 
{895 by J. H. Morgan and he is still 
president of the company. The 


other officers are Clinton J. Mor-~ 


gan, vice-president; W. B. Boyd, 
secretarv: Jas. H. Morgan, Jr., treas- 
urer. They are. a splendid group of 
men of fine business ability, wide 
awake and progressive and with a 
keen interest in their operatives. 
The buildings are of modern mill 
construction and each ‘mill is run 
independent of the other, though 
under the same management. The 
equipment is of the most improved 
type, consisting of 53,760 spindles 
and 1,104 looms. ‘There are, approx- 
imately, 500 operatives employed, 
intelligent and many expert. The 
superintendent has been with the 


ranks {to overseers, as long as 26 


The products of these mills are 
, print cloths and ply yarns. 


superintendent and opera- 
and the pride manifested in 
their work, the goods manufactured 
is of the highest type and it natur- 
allv follows that such quality com. 
mands top notch prices in the mar- 


happiness of 


have been given 
are kept spot- 
lessly clean, sanitary 


The houses are wel! arrang- 
painted cottages, equip- 
ped with all modern city conveni- 
ences, such as electric lights, run- 
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mills 25 years and some of the oper- There are 225 cottages in all. 


There are two. nice. churches, 
Baptist and Methodist, which haye 


been built by the Mill Company. 


These have a good membership and 
a fine Sunday school each. The cot- 
ton mill operative, as a rule, is de- 
voutly interested in all religious 
work, 

Education is encouraged and fos- 
tered by the American. Spinning 


Company. They have built a splen- 


did school house where about 375 
children are in attendance. Seven 
teachers are emploved and the cur- 
riculum is of a high standard. The 
management realize the value’ of 
viving the next generation and urge 
the parents to have their children 
take advantage of the opportunities 
of which they themselves were de- 
prived, 

Welfare work in the village com- 
munity is under the supervision of 
a most efficient ‘trained worker. 


‘This young lady director visits the 


homes of the operatives, encourages 
ecleantiness both in the homes and 
the grounds surrounding each cot- 


tage. The women are instructed in 
the way to care for their families, 
especially in looking after the 
health of their babies. There are 
classes in domestie science for the 
girls and women. Playgrounds, well 
equipped with all sorts of devices’ 
for the amusement of the children, 
keep the little ones happy and ouf 
of mischief. Sports of all sorts are 
encouraged. There are basketball 
clubs, baseball teams, ete. There is 
a reading room and library for 
those who are inclined to read and 
study. 

The management has spent more 
than $200,000 in the last few years 
looking to the advancement and 
comfort and pteasure of the oper- 
ative and their families. Most of 
the operatitves are natives of South 
Carolina, coming from the nearby 
country, being of pure Anglo-Saxon 
stock, the advantages afforded them 
by the American Spinning Company 
has developed a loyal spirit of pride 
among them and they are appre- 
ciative of all that has been done for 
them. | 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF AMERICAN SPINNING COMPANY’S VILLAGE, GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
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The town of Trion, Ga. with a 
population of 2,500 inhabitants, is 
located among the beautiful hills of 
North Georgia, on the banks of the 
Chattoogs river, in Chattooga 
county. Trion is about half way 
between Rome, Ga., and Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. and is connected with 
both of these cities by the Central 
of Georgia Railroad and the Dixie 
Highway. : 

In this’ beautiful location the 
Trion Company erected their man- 
ufacturing plant in 1845. Thus the 
early mill was one of the first in 
the State and played an important 
part during the War Between the 
States when its products were used 
in place of money. The manage- 
ment of these mills have always 
been men of fine vision, always 
looking to something bigger and 
better, both for themselves and the‘r 
operatives. The present owners and 
operators are Ben D. Reigel, presi- 


THE TRION COMPANY, TRION, GA. 


dent and treasurer; secretary, C. 
Caperton, and C. P. Thompson is the renewed and 


capab'e superintendent, 


B. 


The mills are constantly being 
improved, keeping 


them up-to-date in the matter of 


¢ 


THE SWIMMING POOL. 
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buildings. and. equipment. The mill 
building is a three-story brick struc- 
ture, well lighted and: ventilated, 
with sanitary. drinking fountains 
and other conveniences for the em- 
ployees. Thé equipment consists of 
60,000 spindles and 1,250 looms, all 
modern, e‘ectriec driven machinery. 
The products are sheetings, drills 
and osnaburgs of such a quality as 
to command the highest market 
prices. 

The people of the little town of 
Trion are the mill operatives and 
they enjoy many advantages seldom 
afforded the citizenry of towns of 
this size. The houses of the oper- 
atives are. neat little cottages of 
four and five rooms each, always 
kept in good repair, well painted 
and attractive inside and out. There 


are additional houses now | under 
construction. which wi'l be most 
modern equipped with electric 


light, sewerage and baths. 
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Cheraw Gotton Mills, at Cheraw, 
Chesterfield county, 8. C., is the only 
textile plant to be found in that lit- 
tle city, and its establishment in 
1917 has opened up a vast field for 
industry and prosperity for that 
section of the country. Even though 
it is young, a mere .infant in years, 
an observer familiar with condi- 
tions would not be long in realizing 
the wonderful change that has come 
info the lives of the 122 people who 
find employment within its walls. 
Most of these operatives came from 
the surrounding country with the 
object of giving their children better 
educational and social advantages. 

Today they are living in a pretty. 
little village of some 370 inhabi- 
tants in beautiful three and four 
room cottages with electric lights, 
water works and sewerage, conven- 
iences they never dreamed of hav- 
ing in their own homes. There is 
space for pretty flowers, vines, etc., 
in front of each house, and in the 
rear plenty of room for a good gar- 
den and chickens and those things 
that go to make up a home. And 
right at their doors, almost, is the 
little city of Cheraw with all of its 
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CHERAW COTTON MILLS, 


CHERAW, C. 


uidvantages for. education, worship ried from a spru 
and various amusement features. Schools a mile or maybe more away, 
It is easy to see the wide contrast chureh service once or twice a 
hetween these conditions and those month and amusements—minus. 

of their former little country homes  Cheraw Cotton Mills is an up-to- 
which were poorly lighted by oil date plant in every respect. The 
lamps, water, drawn from a well, of buildings are of the regular mill 
questionable purity, or perhaps car- construction, brick, numberless win- 


g at some distance. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S HOME. 


this splendid cotton mill, 


dows and as nearly fire proof. as 
possible, 326x106 feet in size. Only 
the most ‘modera systems known to 
science for the purifying and venti- 
lating of mills have been installed, 
the humidity is perfect, as well as 
the heating facilities. In summer 
the heat is reduced in the mill by 
the flow of cooled water through the 
numerous pipes running all over the 
building, thus making it far more 
comfortable than out in the hot 
sun, or even under the shade of a 
spreading green. tree. 

One hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sind dollars has been invested in 
buildings 
and equipment, and everything pos- 
sible has been done for the ctom- 
fort and health of the employee. 
The equipment consists of 7,000 
spindles driven by electricity. 

The officers of this progressive 
and prosperous plant are: Robert 
Chapman, president and. treasurer; 


G. W. Duvall, vice president; C. C. 
Stokes, secretary, and J. L. Fon- 
ville, superintendent. These men 


are recognized in the financial world 
as‘of keen business judgment, fine 
prineiples and liberal ideas 


MILL VILLAGE OF CHERAW COTTON MILLS. 
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Holt-Williamson Manufacturing Co. 


HOLT-WILLIAMSON MANUFACTURING CO.. AND OFFICE, FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


One of the most prosperous and 
progressive industries of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., is that of the Holt Wil- 
liamson Manufacturing Co. Both 
the Holts and Williamsons are not- 
ed as pioneers in the textile indus- 
try in North Carolina, Edwin Holt 
having built the first cotton mill in 
Alamanee County. Since the first 
mill was built the Holts and Wil- 
liamsons have made most wonder- 
ful strides in. the textile business. 
Indeed these two names are synom- 
ous with progressiveness and in- 
dustry. 

Seldom does it happen that such 
a splendid group of practical mill 
men are found who work so harmo- 
niously together, not alone for the 
sake of gain in worldly goods, but 
for the uplift and advancement of 
their fellow man. There is nothing 
too big or too hard for them to un- 
dertake if it will make for the ad- 
vancement and happiness of their 
operatives, 

A district welfare worker, Miss 
Agnes Irwin, has been in the employ 
of the mills for several years. She 
is a most kindly, tactful person; she 
knows just how to approach these 
sensitive proud people. The amount 
of good she has done and the won- 
derful things she has accomplished 
among could hardly be recounted 
on this page. Her influence is felt 
throughout the mill community. 
She visits the people in their homes 
and receives them at her office in 
the splendidly equipped commun- 
ity house, which is the center of all 
welfare work. The home keepers 
are instructed in how to make their 
homes more attractive and comfor- 
lable, how to rear their children, 
and last, but not least, how to keep 
their premises in a neat, clean, san- 
itary condition. 


A Girls’ Canning Club, which ad-— 


mits any woman of the village, has 
been a great factor in the reduction 
of household expenses. Numerous 
good gardens furnish the mill fam- 
ilies with more vegetables than they 
can consume in the summer. It is 
this surplus that is taken care of 


by the Girls’ Canning Club. For- 
merly it was thrown away and later 
in the season the operatives went to 
the stores and paid far more than 
the east of canning for a very infe- 
rior brand of factory packed vege- 
tables. | 

The management stimulates inter- 
est in the raising of fine vegetables 
and planting of flowers ,as well as 
beautifying the premises by offering 
most substantial prizes. Much en- 
thusiasm is manifested among the 
mill families and there is a splen- 
did spirit of friendly rivalry pro- 
voked by the effort to win these 
prizes, 


The roomy Community House 
whieh has been erected by the man- 
agement for the use of their. help 
and their families, is the center of 
all community life in the village. 
Many interesting meetings are held 
in the assembly hall when questions 
of moment to the operatives are 
carefully discussed; frequently 
there is a lecture or an entertain- 
ment, but no matter what may be 
the nature of the gathering the vil- 
I>ge people appreciate the fact that 
the building is their very own and 
may be used for any purpose they 
choose, 


In the matter of education the 
children of the mill village have 
equal advantages with the other 
children of Fayetteville. Indeed, 
the children of the mill are for- 
tunate in that. they have such a 
splendid new brick school building 
just a few blocks away, a grammar 
school which employs a very Ca- 
pable corps of teachers. The par- 
ents see to it that their children 
fake advantage of these excellent 
opportunities for securing an edu- 
cation. 


There is also a night school in the 
village for the benefit of those who 
are eager to learn but are compell- 
ed to labor during the day in the 
mills. There is a good attendance, 
too, showing that there are opera- 
tives who. would like to rise higher 
than the common plane of the mill 
hands. 


The mill plant is a pleasant place 
to work. The main building is a 
long one story brick structure and 
a dye plant. occupies a wooden 
building. One hundred and eighty 
operatives are employed, most of 
them are citizens of Fayetteville and 
have been with the mills since they 
were first started and are now very 
expert in their line. The equip- 


COTTAGES AT HOLT- 


WILLIAMSON MILLS 


-as homelike as possible. 


ment of the mills is 9,984 producing 
spindles and 84 knitting machines. 
The product is cotton yarns and 
knit. wristings. 

Most of the operatives make their 
home in the mill village where the 
management has built 50 or more 
attractive frame cottages of from 
three to six rooms each. These 
houses are modernly equipped with 
lights, water, sewerage, etc. They 
are painted in pleasing colors. that 
gel away from the dull monotonous 
one-color scheme of the old cotton 
mill villages. The people take a 
great interest in making their homes 
A dozen 
or more of the operatives have 
bought homes of their own in the 
neighborhood of the mills. 

Many of them are devout, earn- 
est people, who read their Bibles, 
believe what they read and try to 
live as they are taught by its pre- 
cepts. A number of them are ac- 
tive in church work as well as in 
the Sunday Schools. They attend 
the various churches of Fayetteville 
and are perfectly at home in them. 

Sports of all kinds are encouraged 
by the management. They have a 
fine baseball team, play basketball, 
tennis and other games. 

The management is very de- 
oeratic and liberal in their treat- 
ment of their help. They know 
all of them personally and do not 
mind stopping long enough to. in- 
quire into the troubles of the small- 
est child in the village. Each sum- 
mer every operative and his family 
are given a vacation time during 
which period no rent is charged 
for the houses. 

Another novel feature that is 
looked forward to with joyous an- 
ticipation is the annual barbecue 
picnic given the operatives by the 
management. This is always a ga- 
la day. .There are games and 
sports of all sorts, races of all kinds. 
Nice prizes are given the winners. 
A good brass ‘band of cotton mill 
operatives. furnishes the music and 
everybody has a good time at the 
expense of the company. 
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White, Williamson Company 


SAXAPAHAW COTTON MILLS, NEAR GRAHAM, N. C. 
If one will take careful note of able and attractive with all modern about 12 miles from Graham, N. C., L. Williamson, president; L. Banks 
the pictures on this page it will be conveniences. There is a. good but were not very successful until Williamson, vice-president; L. A. 
‘~asy to understand why the man- school employing four teachers for they were purchased a number of: Williamson, secretary and manager’ 
agement says, with just pride, that the -chifdren, a pleasant place of years later by one of the pioneers B. J, Williamson, treasurer; G. R. 
some of their operatives have been worship,;~ and flourishing Sunday of the cotton mill industry in Ala- Kindrick is a most efficient and 
in the mills for three generations. school. mance county, the late Edwin M. kindly superintendent. The mills 
They will also tell you that .75 per The baseba!l team is one of the Holt. He had his sons-in-law, Capt. have a capital stock of $180,000. 
cent of their hands are saving many goods things fostered by the J. W,. White, and Dr. Jno. L. Wil- The equipment consists of 8,200 
money, are happy and contented. management. They encourage any liamson, associated with him. In spindles and 324 looms, which are | . 
No wonder, for the management has enterprise for the advancement and 1906 the company was reorganized, engaged in the production of fancy 
seen to it that the homes in the betterment of their help. the equipment improved and in- ginghams. One hundred and twenty- 
beautiful little village are comfort- These mills were founded in 1849, creased. The present officers are F. five operatives are employed. 


~ 


(1) BOARDING HOUSE; (2) MILL HOME; (3) BASEBALL TEAM; (4) CHURCH (5) MILL SCHOOL 
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ounty Hosiery 


The Walker County Hosiery Mills 
are located in the pretty little vil- 
lage of LaFayette, Ga: Mr..J; E. 
Patton is president and treasurer of 
this progressive enterprise and as- 
sociated with him as vice-president 
and manager is A. R. Fortune; Q.'M. 
Clemmons, secretary, and H. 8S. Lov- 
ern, superintendent. 


The buildings were erected — in 
1906 and are of modern construc- 
tion, most suitable for the manufac- 
ture of men’s seamless cotton half 
hose. ‘The equipment consists of 
460. kn 'tting machines, operated: by 
steam power. The company. has a 
‘apital stock of $100,000. Great care 
has been taken to safeguard the 
health and comfort of the 275 oper- 
atives and working condtiions have 
been made as pleasant as possible. 
The buildings are cool and comfort- 
able, clean and neatly kept. 

The street scene at the bottom of 
the page shows the type of cottages 
in which the employees live. There 
are 53 of these cottages all equip- 
ped with all modern conveniences 
such as electric lights, water and 
sewerage. There is a fine commu- 
nity spirit in the village and much 
pride is manifested in keeping the 


WALKER COUNTY HOSTERY MILLS. LA FAYETTE, GA. 


homes and streets in excellent eon- 
dition. 

Abundant opportunity for educa- 
tion is afforded the children of the 
operatives by the LaFayette Pub- 
lic Schools. The Hosiery Mills, be- 
ing large taxpayers, naturally con- 
tribute to the support of the pub- 
lic schools. The operatives and 
their families have all the advan- 
tages of the town in the way of 
churches, Sunday ° schools — and 
amusements, and it is not necessary 
for the management to provide such 
things in the village. 


It is a well’ known fact that hos- 
iery mill operatives are above the 
average textile worker. At the 
Walker County Hosiery Mills there 
is a friendly spirit of good fellow- 
ship. The management is apprecia- 
tive of those who are energetic and 
ambitious and give them every pos- 
sible opportunity to progress. Most 
of the heads of the departments are 
persons who have risen from the 
ranks of the operatives. 


Mr. H. Lovern, as superintend- 
ent, is most efficient and capable. 
Mr. A. R. Fortune, as. manager. is 
strictly on: the job and under his 


the 


fine supervision the mills have 
made a splendid financial showing. 
Mr. Lovern ‘has been so jealous of 
the reputation of the mills that the 
output is well and favorably known 
in the hosiery markets. There is a 
ready sale of all products. 

Because of the kindly feeling be- 
tween management and operatives, 
there are few changes among. the 
workers. They are a sober, indus- 
trious group of people, who are liv- 
ing comfortably, and many are put- 
ting aside a tidy sum out of their 
good wages to help them give their 


children better opportunities than 
they themselves have had. Most of 
these people are natives of the sur- 
rounding country, some from the 
farms, who have been attracted :to 
the mills by the good wages and 
the pleasant working conditions im 
mills. Al first of course they 
were unskilled but by their native 
wit and the kindly patience of the 
heads of the departments they soon 
become experts. The life of the 
mill operatives is much easier and 
hours much shorter than when they 
lived in the countrv on the farms. 
They have more ready money, bet- 


er opportunities far themse ves 


homes. 


families, and live in” better 
The Walker County Hosiery Mills 
is a fine example of the kindly 


treatment and fine living conditions 


afforded mill operatives in the 
south. 
The operatives of the Walker 


County Hosiery Mills are most se- 
rious minded and religious people, 
and attend the churches of LaFay- 
ette regularly. They are. always 
made welcome at the churches of 
their choice and feel no embarrass- 
ment. They are ardent ehurch 
workers, and contribute freely of 
What they earn at the mill toward 
the upkeep of the churches they 
attend. They send their ¢hildren 
to the Sunday Schools of LaFayette, 
where they are made most welcome 
and are given a part in the work of 
the Sunday School. 


Considered from every viewpoint, 
the conditions at the Walker Coun- 
ty Hosiery Mill are such that the 
employees find themselves in unus- 
ually good circumstances and as 
a result they are not tempted to 
move into some other community 
with the hope of finding a more 
iieal plaee to work. 


STREET SCENE AT WALKER COUNTY HOSIERY MILLS 
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Glencoe Mills 


The Glencoe Mills were founded 
in 1879 when cotton mills were not 
nearly so numerous as they are now 
'™ those days they were looked on 
rather as an expériment than a pay- 
ing financial investment. The Glen- 
coe mills were founded by thase pi- 
oneers of the textile industry Wil- 
liam Kk: and James H. Holt, sons of 


Edwin Holt. 

Since the organization of these 
mills they have been owned and 
managed.by the Holt family. This 


statement is sufficient. evidence of 
their prosperity and steady growth. 
Jas. H. Holt, who planned and erect- 
ed the mills, managed them until 
his death in 1897. He was succeeded 
as president by his son, Robert L. 
Holt, who managed the mills most 
suceessfully until the time of his 


THE GLENCOE MILLS, BURLINGTON, N. C. 


sudden demise, July, 1923. 

Mr. Robert Holt’s death came 
a great shock to the community as 
well as to the entire state. He was 
widely known and admired for the 
splendid. ideas which he. put into 
operation in dealing with his help 


as 


and making such a success of his_ 
mills. To his operatives he had so 


endeared himself that they loved 
and looked up to him always:  In- 
deed few men have ever been better 
loved or held in higher esteem by 
their employes than Mr. Robert Holt. 
The entire community knew that he 
was never too busy to lend a sympa- 
thetie ear to their individual troub- 
les and extend substantial aid when 
the oecasion arose. Even the little 
children wept at the loss of so kind 
a friend who frequently turned 


? 


aside in the busy day to dry. the 
tears or inquire into the affairs of 
the little ones in his village. 

The present officers of the Glen- 


coe Mills are J. H. Holt, president 
and treasurer; W. G. Green, vice 
president; secretary, W. L.. Holt; 
M. M. Marshall, superintendent. 


These men are all thoroughly expe- 


rienced in the textile business and 
under their management there is no 
doubt the mills will. be run along 
the same fine lines that were insti- 
tuted by Mr. Robert L. Holt and his 
splendid democratic ideas will be 
maintamed. 

The Glencoe Mills have a capital 
stock of $112,000.00. The three 
story brick structure of the mills 
presents 4 very attractive picture 
with its fine old shade trees and 


elumps of shrubbery as well as flow- 


ering plants. In this three story 
building are located the carding, 


spinning and weaving departments; 
other buildings suitable for the pur- 
pose take care of the dyeing and fin- 
ishing departments. 

The equipment consists of 5,000 
spindles and 206 looms which are 
operated by hydro-electric’ or steam 
power. The product of the mills 
is outing flannels of such a supe- 
rior quality as to insure their popu- 
larity in the markets. 

One hundred and twenty-five op- 
eratives are employed in the Glen- 


coe Mills. The Holts have always 
employed the policy of replacing 
and renewing their machinery as 


often as deemed necessary for the 
most efficient production. 


THREE HOMES AND CHURCH AT GLENCOE MILLS. 
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HOLT-GRANITE-PURITAN MILL No. 2 


These mills are located on the 
Haw River, near Fayetteville, N. C. 
The management consists of F. L. 
Williamson, of Burlington, presi- 
‘dent and treasurer; L. Banks Wil- 


liamson, secretary and W. E. Staf- 
ford, superintendent. Since’ the 
mills have been in the hands of 


these experienced textile men there 
has been a eontinuous expansion 
and a prosperous growth. The cap- 
ital stock of the mills is $1,500,000. 

The mill buildings are of modern 
construction with careful attention 
given to making working conditions 
most pleasant and healthful. The 
machinery is replaced and renewed 
as often deemed necessary for 
efficient. production. The equip- 
ment consists of 22,304 spindles and 
800 looms, the power used to drive 
this machinery being hydro-electric 
and the product of the mills is col- 
ored yarns, ginghams and ~cham- 
brays of such a fine quality that 
there is always a steady demand 
in the market for them. | 

The Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills 
Co. consists of a group of three 
plants which are known as mills 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. They are some dis- 
tance from each other, having beén 
built by different organizations, but 
owned and operated now by the 


as 


management named above. 

some 740 operatives are employ- 
ed and they, with their families, go 
to make up the little village of 
some 2,000 inhabitants, known as 
Haw River. In fact, the Holt-Gran- 
ite-Puritan Co. has created the 
township of Haw River, there being 
practically nothing else there of any 
importance. 

The houses provided by the man- 
agement for the operatives are. all 
eonvenient and comfortable, built 
of brick in some instances, the new- 
er houses are of the type most of- 


ten found in modern villages. San- 
itary closets have been installed 
throughout the village and. each 


house is fitted with electric lights. 
Every family has a nice large space 
for raising all the fresh vegetables 
necessary. There is ample space 
for flowers and lots of shade trees 
add to the attractiveness of the vil- 
lage. Careful watchfulness and in- 
struction in laws of hygiene help 
to keep the village in a neat, health- 
ful condition. Much pride is mani- 
fested in the appearance of the en- 
tire community. 

Here, as in many other instances 
in the South, the operatives. in the 
mills have been drawn from. the 
surrounding country. Coming from 


HOLT-GRANITE-PURITAN MILL, No. 3. 


Oo” little farms of their own, or 
from poor tenement farm houses if 
did not take them long to realize 
how much better off they were in 
the mill village in neat comfortable 
houses where their hours were no 
longer and the work no harder than 
on the farms. Here they had more 
ready money and far better advan- 
tages for their children than in the 


country. Most of the operatives 
have been with the mills so long 
that they feel a personal’ interest 


in the mills and take a loyal pride in 
all thaf concerns them. 


The Holt-Granite-Puritan Co. 
have seen to it that the children of 
their mill community have educa- 
tional advantages the equal of those 
in any village of the same size. If 
is the boast of the town that there 
is not a single illiterate person be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty- 
one in their midst. The local school 
distriet has a large population and 
the attendance record is high out- 
side, well as within, the state 
compulsory school ages. The school 
building is a very substantial brick 
structure built along modern ideas, 
the equipment is up-to-date and 10 
competent teachers are employed to 
instruet some 400 pupils that are 
enrolled and in attendance. 


cas 


Four modern churehes, two Meth- 
dist and one each Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Episcopal, afford — pleasant 
places of worship. Cotton mill peo- 
ple, are as a rule, intensely interest- 
ed in all religious affairs and here 
at these mills they take an active 
part in the church work as well as 
in the flourishing Sunday schools. 


There is the usual quota of mo- 
vies, and other kinds of amuse- 
ments to be found in a town the 
size of Haw River. In addition there 
are a number of Clubs that have 
been organized among the mills’ 
people such as a Mothers’ Club, 
Sewing Club, Civie Club, ete., all of 
which serve to promote a_ friend- 
ly helpful relation among the oper- 
atives and their families. Indeed, 
these people have lived together in 
the. same community so long that 
they feel that they have a common 
inferest in everything: and those 
who are fortunate as to secure 
work in the mills from time to time 
find the same friendly sort of help- 
fulness extended them. Some = of 
the operatives have been with the 
mills as long as forty-seven years. 


Si) 


Sports of all kinds are encouraged 
and especial interest is manifested 
in the baseball and hasketball teams. - 
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MILL No. 1 OF HOLT-GRANITE-PURITAN MILLS CO. AND SUPERINTENDENT'S HOME. 
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Rocky Mount 


VIEW OF ROCKY MOUNT MILLS, SHOWING CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, VILLAGE STREET AND PARK. 


Rocky Mount Mills were founded 
by Joel Battle in 1818, at Rocky 
Mount, N. €., and was incorporated 
in 1874 by William S. Battle. 

The mills are loeated on ‘Tar 
River. at the falls. The mill build- 
ings are brick and have been im- 
proved and enlarged fram time to 
time as often as deemed necessary. 
They have been modernized in 
every respect and are equipped with 
many devices that add to the com- 
fort and health of the operatives. 

The history of the Rocky Mount 
Mills would make a most interesting 
novel since the history of the Old 
South with its many pretty § 
manees. The trials and bitter ex- 
periences of the War Between the 
States, the struggles to keep the 
mills going, ete. are all so closely 
interwoven with that of the mills 
After the incorporation of the mills 
in 1874, when it had only 2,000 spin- 
dies, there has been a steady, eon- 
tmuous..growth until now,. at the 
present time, the mills have an 
equipment of 35,000 spindles, which 
are operated by water, with steam 
auxiliary. The present capital stock 
is $100,000. The mill products are 
cotton yarn, warps, skeins, cones, 


and tubes. 


The general officers are: B. Cam- 
eron, president; A. P. Thorpe, vice- 
president; T. B.. Bunn, secretary: 
Thos. H. Battle, treasurer; Hyman 
L. Battle is manager and H. W. 
Atkinson, superintendent. 

The village is most attractive 
with its fine old shade trees along 
the streets to make things cool and 
comfortable: Flowers and shrubbery 
are to be found around the some 
155 homes that comprise the mill 
village. There are 400 operatives 
working in the mills and most of 
them live in the village, though 
some live outside, others own their 
own homes in the nearby vicinity. 
The homes furnished are one and 
two-story houses, neat and comfort- 
able, in good repair both inside and 
out and all well sereened. Both the 
village and every house in it is 
lighted with eleetricity. The houses 
are equipped with bath, running 
water, and sewerage. Every house 
is screened and most.of the oper- 
afives cook with gas from the cits 
mains, 

The pretty village has a popula- 
lion of 1,000 inhabitants. The mill 
people take a great deal of pride in 
their village and their homes. 
Everything is kept neat and sani- 


tary. A large space in connection 
with each cottage furnishes ample 
room for a good garden. Many fine 
vegetables are raised in the village. 
What can not be used fresh are 
canned and kept at home. An im- 
petus to the raising of large quan- 
tities of good vegetables is the Can- 
ning Club in. which girls and women 
of the village are taught the art of 
canning their surplus vegetables by 
an expert in this line. These can- 
ned vegetables are not only of a 
better quality than the mill people 
ean buy for the same money in the 
stores but they are fresher and 
finer. Then, too, the people are en- 
couraged in being thrifty and eco- 
nomical. 

A paid welfare worker is in 
charge of this department of the 
work among the mill families. A 
nice large community house is the 
headquarters for all community 
work. Classes in domestic science, 
sewing, cooking. and‘laws. of. hy- 
giene, are conducted. 

Three parks and playgrounds pro- 
vide amusement and pleasure for 
the mill families. The Riverside 
Park deserves especial attention. It 
is unsurpassed in beauty with its 
fine trees, island bridges, etc. and 


is a source of much pleasure to. the 
citizens of Rocky Mount as well as 
the mill families. 

The playground around the Com- 
munity House is equipped with all 
sorts of play apparatus for giving 
the children pleasure in the open 
air, 

Sports of all kinds are encouraged 
in the village and a very keen in- 
terest is manifested in baseball, 
basketball, ete. 


Nor is the educational side of life 
neglected in the village. There is 
an excellent school building of mod- 
ern constructiton. Five teachers are 
employed. ‘Their salaries are paid 
by the mills and county school 
funds. Some 225 pupils are in daily 
attendance. Many of these children 
are just as bright as those to be 
found in any school anywhere in 
the country. The mill management 
urge the parents to see to it that 
their children attend school regu- 
larly so that they may take advan- 
lage of the fine opportunities offer- 
ed them to rise to a higher plane 
of society. 

Two churches, Baptist.and-Meth- 
odist, afford pleasant places of wor- 
ship. 
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VIEW OF DEEP RIVER MILLS, RANDLEMAN, N. €., SHOWING CHU RCHES, SCHOOLS AND STREETS. 


Deep River Mills, Inc. were 
founded in 1848, consequently are 
among the oldest. mills to be found 
in the State. They are located at 
Randleman, N. C. There have been 
several changes in management. 
The company was reorganized in 
i911. The present officials are: J. 
C. Watkins, president and _ treas- 
urer; M. S. Sherwood, secretary; P. 


C, Story, superintendent, and R. P. 


Deal, manager. 

The plant is capitalized at $720,- 
000 with an equipment of 20,784 
sp'ndles and 878 looms. The mill 
buildmgs have been remodeled and 
brought up-to-date both as to health 
conditions and equipment. The ma- 
chinery is driven by electricity. The 
products are ginghams, plaids, ex- 
port drills and seamless bags, which 
are famous everywhere. They are 
of the best quality of workmanship 
and “Randleman Plaids” are famed 
in this country and foreign markets 
for their beauty of color and de- 
sign, as well as workmanship. 


The management has spent many 
thousands of dollars in improving 
their mills and the mill — village. 
There. are 465 persons employed in 
the mills, intelligent. expert opera- 
tives. Frequently they were un- 
frained laborers when first enter- 
ing the mills, but through the kind- 
ly patience of the heads of the de- 
partments, and their native wit, 
they soon become expert. The man- 
agement are careful in the selection 
of their help, weeding out the un- 
desirables, as if is their aim to em- 
ploy only a high class of workmen. 

The village is very 


hills with paved streets and _ side- 
walks on the principa! streets. A 
great deal of care has been exer- 
eised in laying out the village, trees 
and shrubs have been planted, and 
the whole town is beautifully shad- 
ed by old oaks. Good roads, ma- 
ecadam through the town, Route 70, 
on section from Greensboro to Ashe- 
boro, will give the town another 


beautifully 
located, being built on a series of 


permanent highway over new route. 

The management has built 150 
pretty, comfortable cottages, mod- 
ern and convenient. Some 50 em- 
ployees have homes of their own. 
The entire community unite in their 
efforts to keep their village neat 
and attractive. 

Since the mills are located ins de 
the city of Rand’eman it is not nec- 
essary for them to have a= mill 
school for the children of the oper- 
atives the children attend the. Ran- 
dileman graded schools. This is a 
good idea, as they mix and mingle 
with the children of the town on an 
equal footing, being equally as. in- 
telligent in their sehoel work and 
just as active in sports of all kinds. 
Fourteen teachers are emploved in 
the public sehools and.the mill 
children have the same opportuni- 
ties as the children of. the town. 
Many of them go through High 
School and take up responsible po- 
sitions in other walks of life, while 
they frequently return to work be- 


side their parents in the mills. 

The management urges the ne- 
cessity of education upon the pa- 
rents and do all they can to encour- 
age the children to become fine eiti- 
zens. There is a night _ textile 
school, two-year term, for the bene- 
fit of those who are ambitious to 
rise higher in the mill work. This 
sehool is supported by the manage- 
ment. They are anxious to assist 
those who are ambitious and they 
are advanced to positions higher up 
just as rapidly as they merit. the 
promotion. 

The religious side of the village 
is taken care of by the various 
churches of the town. Two of these 
were built principally by the mills, 
and a-lot for a third one was do- 
nated by the. mills. 

There is no particular line of 
welfare work carried on by the 
mills. though they are always in- 
terested in anything that. makes for 
the uplift and betterment of their 
operatives and their families..- 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF DEEP RIVER MILLS, RANDLEMAN, N. C. 
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Modena Cotton Mills 


The Modena Cotton Mills are lo- 
cated in the most widely known 
county of North Carolina, Gaston 
County, noted for its many magnifi- 
cent textile plants. Gastonia is the 
county seat of this eounty and the 
very hub of the textile industry, 


Modena Cotton Mills are one of 


the most enterprising and progres- 
sive cotton manufacturing plants 
in Gastonia. The officers of the 
company are Jno. C. Rankin, presi- 
dent: S. .A Robinson, secretary; W. 
T. Love, treasurer and W. T. Storey 
superintendent. The very names of 
these executives are indicative of 
prosperity and success. 

The capital stock is $180,000, the 
spindleage 17,376 and the product of 
the mills cotton yarns, combed and 
carded. ‘It is almost useless to state 
that the mill buildings, which are of 
standard construction, are modern 
and up to date in the matter of 
ventilation, humidity, lighting fa- 
cilities, and other exeellent equip- 
ment; and that the machinery is 
equally as up to date, being of the 
type best adapted for the most ef- 
ficient production at the least exer- 
‘tion on the part of the operative. 
“A Street Seene in. Modena Mill 
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Village” tells its own story. There 
are one hundred and forty-five per- 
such cottages as those shown in the 
the village has a population of ap- 
proximately 500 inhabitants. The 
management has built sixty nine 
such cotages as those shown in the 
picture, varying in size from three 
fo seven rooms each, These eot- 
tages are very convenient in ar- 
rangement and contain water, sew- 
erage, baths and electricity. Each 
one has plenty of ground for. rais- 
ing vegetables. and flowers. The 
streets of the village are well shad- 
ed. as may be seen in the picture, 
both streets and sidewalks are pay- 
ed. 

Everything is kept in a strictly 
sanitary manner both in the mills 
and the village. The management is 
watehful and tactful with the peo- 
ple and encourages: them to keep 
their homes in a clean, healthful 
conditicn; consequently very little 
sickness is found in the commun- 
ity. 

No special line of welfare work is 
done at the Modena Mills, but in 
Gastonia there is an organization 
known as the Woman's Betterment 
Association and the Modena work 


‘is done under the direetion of this 
hody. The mills are divided into 
groups throughout the various sec- 
tions of the city. Modena is group- 
ed with two other mills, thus the 
community welfare workers are. co- 
operatively employed. For years 


there has been a_ public trained 


nurse accessible to the Modena fam- 
ilies. A community linen chest, well 
supplied, is a notable feature of 
this work. 

This Woman's Betterment Associ- 
ation is doing a wonderful work 
among the mill people by instilling 
civic pride and teaching ‘them to 
be independent and progressive. The 
organization has been the means of 
raising these people to a_ higher 
plane of citizenship, by its tactful 
suggestions and patient instructions. 

Thus it may be seen that while 
there is no trained worker employ- 
ed by the Modena mills they are 
thoroughly in sympathy ‘vith any 
movement that means the advanca- 
ment of their people. They are 
very liberal in their support of 
anything of the kind. 

The people of the village appre- 
ciate the warm interest of the man- 
agement in their affairs and are 
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very loyal to the mills. Some of 
them have been with the mills for 
as much as twenty years, indeed, 
there is very. little changing of help 
because the hands are satisfied with 
their good wages and the excellent 
treatment they receive. 

There is no need of special schools 
for the children of the mill village 
as they have access to the fine 
graded schools of the city of Gas- 
tonia. They attend regularly and 
make a very creditable record for 
they are equal in intellect of the 
children of the average citizens. 

The mill has not built churches 
either as the village people are free 
to worship in the city churches of 
their choice, and as a rule this elass 
of citizens are of a religious turn 
of mind and many engage active- 
ly in church work. 

Mr. Storey, the superintendent, is 
a man of wide experience in the tex- 
tile business and because of his hu- 
mane ideas in dealing with his op- 
eratives, and his fine personality, he 
is on very friendly terms with his 
help. They feel free to give him 
their confidences and ask his advice 
as they rely on his splendid judg- 
ment and assistance, 
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A splendid textile. plant of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is the Groves Mills, Inc., 
which was founded in 1916 by L. VY. 
Groves. The officers are H. H 
Groves, president; A, G,. Mangum, 
vice-president; Fay Lavendar, sec- 
retary; EK. E. Groves, treasurer, and 
W. C. Withers, superintendent. 

Groves Mills, Inc., has a capital 
stock of $590,000 with 30,360 spindles 
which are driven by hydro-electric 
power. ‘Mill No. 4 is a story and a 
half modern mill construction, 520 
Mill No, 2 brick and 
steel columns 22x26 feet spacing, 
the building is 356 by 108 feet, two- 
story, steel sash window elev. 48, 
thus making it fire proof and one 
of the best possible constructions. 
Every device for safeguarding the 
health of operatives, as well as for 
comfort in the mills, have been in- 
corporated in this factory. The ma- 
chinery is of the most improved 
type, individual motor drives, ete., 
and the skilled operative has every 
opportunity for the most efficient 
work with the least effort. 

Fine combed yarns are the. prod- 
ucts of both mills. No. 1 employs 
200 operatives and, when all the 
machinery is placed in, No. 2 ap- 
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THE GROVE MILLS. 


proximately 225 hands will be re- 
quired, 

Both the mills and villages are 
well located in an elevated part of 
Fast Gastonia. <A great deal has 
been done by the management to 
enhance the appearance of the mills 
and villages, but many, many more 
improvements will be made just as 
rapidly as possible, At mill No. 1 
there is a pretty little village of 90 
cottages. These are well establish- 
ed with the usual shade trees, flow- 
ers, shrubs, ete., that go to make up 
an up-to-date mill community. The 
cottages are modern with all city 
conveniences such as sewerage, run- 
ning water, electrie lights, ete. 
They are kept in good repair, neat- 
ly painted, screened and comforta- 
ble porches. Sixty more cottages 
are being built to help take care of 
the operatives at Mill No. 2. These 
will naturally be the very best type 
of community houses. 

The people of the Groves Mi‘l 
community have united with those 
of the Flint 
mill quite near, and together built 
two churches, Methodist and Bap- 
tist. These comfortable places of 
worship are maintained by ‘the 


Mills, another cotton. 


INC., GASTONIA, N. €. 


operatives of the two villages. Col- 
ton mill help are always religiously 
inclined and manifest a warm inter- 
est all chureh work. Perfect! 
harmony exists between these two 
mill eommunities and they are 


spending many profitable hours in. 


religious services. and 
school work. 
Because of the proximity of the 
Groves Mills, Inec., and the Flint 
Mills, a modern $50,000 brick school 
building has been erected to afford 
the very best educational advan- 


Sunday 


tages for the children from each 
mill community. This — splendid 


building will be ready. for occu- 
pancy this fall. It contains the most 
approved type of school equipment, 
and the health of the pupils has 
been held of paramount import- 
ance. Fifteen large, light. well ven- 


tilated rooms, together with a nice 


large auditorium equipped for giv- 
ing entertainments, lectures, ete. 
are included in the building. Twelve 
competent teachers are employed to 
instruct the children. Their sala- 
ries are paid by half county school 
funds and half by the mills. 

Groves Mills, Inc., realizes the im- 
portance of giving the next genera- 


tion of the nation every. possible 
advantage for a higher education 
than opportunities allowed thei pa- 
rents to have. They realize that it 
is their duty to help make better 
citizens of all the children of their 
operatives because these people are 
of pure American stock, speaking 
only the English language. Because 
of the interest and advice of the 
management many parents in the 
mill villages of: Southern colton 
mills are giving their children every 
opportunity for a higher education 
and the result is most satisfactory. 
It is not unusual for young people 
from the mill villages to go to High 
School and college and afterward 
out into the world at large to hold 
all kinds of positions of trust and 
responsibility. Frequently there are 
stenographers, trained nurses, teach- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, and other 
professional people who have come 
out of the mill villages. 

The Groves Mills management are 
men of very humane ideas. They 
are intensely interested in their 
help as a whole and are eager to 
encourage and help those who are 
ambitious and anxious to rise to a 
higher plane in life. 
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Manufacturing Company 


The Clifton Manufacturing Com- 
pany was founded in 1880 by D. E. 


Converse and A: H. Twichell a few 
miles out of Spartanburg, 8. C.. The 


officers of the Clifton Manufaetur- 
ing Company are J. C. Evins, presi- 
dent and treasurer: L. K. Anderson, 
secretary, and L. L: Brown, super- 
-Intendent. 

The mills are of modern mill con- 
struction, built of briek. They have 


a capital stock of $2,500,000. The 
equipment, which is driven by a 
combination of water, steam and 


electricity, consists 
dies and 2,658 looms. 
are sheetings, drills 
cloths. All possible contrivances 
for safeguarding the health and 
eomfort. of their. operatives have 
heen installed by the management. 
The workers appreciate the consid- 
eration of the company and because 
of this kindly interest which = has 
been manifested toward them they 
take a rare pride in their work and 
are careful to keep up the high 
standard of quality of the goods 
manufactured. 

From Mr. Evins down to the heads 
of the different departments. this 
friendly. interest and co-operation 
has had the effect of. keeping. the 
operatives contented and 
Mr. Evins that the 


of 86,800 sp'n- 
The products 
and print 


msists 


happy. 
heads of 
the departments keep a lookout for 


CILFTON MANUFACTURING 


those employees that are ambitious 
and that thev be advanced to pos!- 
tions of more responsibility just as 
fast as possible. Many of the oper- 
atives have been with the mills 
since the time they were first start- 
ed; they came from the surrounding 
country in most instances, ignorant, 
illiterate people, whose lives had 
been spent as tenants on farms 
where they worked from dawn to 
dark, barely managing a mere liv- 


ing, with few or no advantages for 


their children, no hope for the fu- 
ture, no prospects for their old age. 
It did not take long after coming 
into the mills for them to become 
expert in their work, aided by the 
kindly superimtendent their 
own native wit. They realize the 
advantages to be derived from liv- 
ing in the mill’ community for both 
themselves and their children, 

The Clifton Manufacturing Com- 
pany started in a modest way and 
had ifs good years and its bad ones, 
but alwavs there was a broad vision 
before the management and 
they were continually reaching out 


and striving for bigger, better 
things, both for themselves and 


their help. Today the plant consists 
of three splendid textile mills locat- 
ed within about three-quarters of a 
mile of each other along the hanks 
of the Pacolet. The combined mills 
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employ 1,100 operatives and _ the 
population of the three villages ag- 
gregate 2.500 people. The poticy of 
the founders not a selfish one. 
They do not belong to the greedy 
class of factory owners that one 
reads of in highly sensational nov- 
els and socialistic journals, but 
which js rarely met with in real life. 
They have done many. splendid 


IS 


things for the benefit and upl'ft of 


their help, but they do not regard 
these things from a humanitarian 
standpoint alone, for they see bet- 


fer workers in the improved per- 
sonnel of their emplovees. They 
recognize the fact that no high 


class product can be produced. by 
low class employees and they’ would 
like to see every one of their oper- 
atives well educated, self respeet- 
ing citizens. 

In the matter of edueation the 
management urge upon their oper- 
atives the necessity of giving their 


children a good edueation. and in- 


sist that they give them the benefit 
of the splendid advantages of which 
they themselves never had the op- 
portunity. The mills have built in 
each village a modern construction, 
well built school building, modern- 
ly equipped in every respect. Nine 
in 
large 
with 144 


teachers are employed to teach 
Recently one 
schoo] 


these 
NeW 


schoo's. 


brick building 


venient, 


class. rooms, all modern and = con- 
for white children and a 
frame school building for the col- 
ored people of the village, have 
been built by the mills. Twelve 
white teachers and one colored are 
employed in these schools. Five 
hundred and fifty pupils are enro!l- 
ed at the big school. After finish- 
ing in this school many of the pu- 
p:ls go to Wofford College and other 
schools. They work in the mills 
during, vacation frequently 


Wofford College and High School 
Graduates are emploved in the 
Mills. 

The rehgious side’ of the mill 


people is cared for by five churches 
of various denominations. All are 
in a thriving condition. There are 
seven Sunday schools, all well at- 
tended. 


mill villages, the 
of houses being 


There are three 
combined number 
467. These homes are attractive in 
design, well built and comfortable, 
consisting of from three to five 
rooms, all modern conveniences, 
such as running water, lights, sew- 
erage, baths, screens, etc. are to be 


found in them. The villages are 
built upon well drained sites, and 


there is a keen spirit of rivalry 
among the inhabitants as to which 
village is kept in the best order. 


CHURCH AT CLIFTON. 


A CLIFTON HOME. 


THE CLIFTON SCHOOL. 
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In 1900 the Watts Mills ‘were 
founded by W. E. Lueas, at Laurens, 
Ss. C. with a capilization of $125,000.- 
00. The officers at present are Geo. 
M. Wright, president and treasurer, 
W. A. Watts vice president. Ira B. 
Lithe secretary; E. G. Jessee,:sup- 
erintendent. 

These men are wide awake busi- 
ness men thoroughly cognizant of 
the fact that to get best results in 
their mills they must have healthy, 
satisfied help, therefore, they deem 
money spent for making their peo- 
ple comfortable and happy is just 
as important as that spent to buy 
cotton for the mills. The mill build- 
ings ‘are of modern construction, 
with much thought and care given 
to securing the best machinery for 
the manufacture of their products. 
All kinds of devices for the im- 
provement of working conditions 
and to enable their help to do their 
work more efficiently have been 
considered. 

The result is that 43,200 spindles 
and 984 looms engaged in the manu- 
facture of fancy cotton goods and 
novelties are of such type as_ to 
produce products that compare 
favorably with those manufactured 
by any other mills. Six hundred and 
fifty employes are engaged in the 
mills, many of them have been with 
the company from the time the mills 
were founded and are skilled work- 
ers. They manifest a great deal of 
pride in the mills and are interest- 
ed in keeping up a high standard of 
goods turned out. 

Few mills take more interest in 
(their operatives or do more to raise 
them to a higher plane of society. 
The management has built .a neat, 
attractive village of comfortable 
bungalow-type homes. There are 
267 houses in all of from three to 
six rooms each. They are kept in 
good repair, painted inside and out, 
and have modern conveniences. 
Few operatives own homes because 
the rent in the village is so reason- 
able it is better to put their money 
in the savings bank. The village has 
a population of 41,500. 

An excellent school house has 
been built by the management, nine 
teachers are employed with salaries 
paid by the mills and school dis- 


telligent youngsters who are in- 
terested in school as ,any other 


WATTS MILLS, 


The parents are 


e -oup of children. 


urged fo renlize the necessity of 
education for their children, and 
frequently, after they have .com- 


plefed the school course in the vil- 


lange the children are sent to town 
for higher edueation. 
Two good churches, one Union 


built by the mills, the other Bap- 
tist, built by congregation, afford 


pleasant places of worship for the 
inhabitants of the village and three 
give 


flourishing Sunday Schools 


LAURENS, C. 


ample instruction to the youth, 
training them in paths of righteous- 
ness, 

A library. for those inclined to 
read gives a pleasant place to spend 
a while. 

The community spirit of the vil- 
lage is excellent, the management 
foster this work by providing a 
trained welfare worker who, 
through her efficient efforts has 
met with the most pleasing results. 
These people are all of pure Anglo- 
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WATTS MILLS 


Saxon blood, with a spirit of -am- 
bition and pride that had been al- 
most lost before they came into the 
mills because of the dull drab life 
they had worked from dawn te dark 
ekeing out a bare existence, living 
in uncomfortable houses, having to 
mortage their crops for bread even 
before they were grown. It is a 
little wonder they are contented 
and happy in the mills where they 
appreciate the friendly interest of. 
the management and all that is 
done for themselves as well as the 
advantages offered, their children 
to grow into better men and women. 

The welfare worker has organ- 
ized. several clubs among the 
women and girls, there is a most 
enthusiastic Canning Club, a Moth- 
ers Club, and others purely social. 


Sports are encouraged such as 
baseball, basket ball tennis. 
There is an excellent brass band. 


*arks anda well equipped play 
ground furnishes places for plenty 
of outdoor amusement, 


The social side of the community 
is Of special interest to the manage- 
ment and they are constantly think- 
ing of some sort of amusements and 
pleasure for the operatives. A very 
happy occasion is the annual pic- 
nic which is given for the opera- 
tives and their families. Everyone 
turns out. . There is lots of fun, 
races, games, etc., and there are 
quantities of food for all present. 


The mills have a policy of in- 
suring their operatives and 90 per 
cent of them carry insurance. At 
least 40 per cent of them own their 
homes, some have outside interests 
and a number have savings ac- 
counts. 


The people are a good class of 
help, industrious and thrifty. There 
is a very small percentage of “turn 
over” because the good wages, 
steady work and friendly interest 
of the management keep them con- 
tented. 


Sports are encouraged among all 
classes, but the most popular is base 
ball, The mills have a splendid dia- 
mond and a well equipped, most ex- 
pert team and there are many en- 
thusiastic fans every time there is 
a game, 
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Tarboro, N. C.. has a number of_ fine 
industries, several eotton mills in- 
cluded, none of whieh are. better 
than mills of which Mr. W. A. Hart 


and his associates own and operate. 


Both of these mills are compara- 
fivelv new and are modern in every 
respect. 
The Fountain Cotton. Mills. were 
founded in 1918 and are. capitalized 
at $600,000. The officers are: W. A, 
Hart, president: B. M. Hart vice 
president; R. C.. Roberts, secretary; 
Harry Smith, treasurer; L. H. Beck, 
superintendent and manager. —. 
The mills are of the daylight type, 
brick buildings one and two stories 
each. All modern contrivances for 
safeguarding the health and for 
making the operative as comfortable 
as possible and at the same time 
make for the greatest efficiency have 


‘heen included in the plans of these 


mills. The equipment is equally 
as modern and up to date. There 
are 43,000 spindles and 336 looms, 
ach one of which has its own in- 
dividual motor drive. thereby re- 
ducing danger of accidents to the 
minimum The products of the mills 
are sheetings. 

Two hundred operatives’ are em- 
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ployed in the Fountain Cotton Mills, 


fine, healthy. 
ing. from 


happy people, judg- 
their appearance. They 
are sober, industrious and well sat- 
isfied with working conditions in 
the mills and the good wages they 
receive. They are interested in 
their work and are skillful opera- 
lives. There is a fine atmosphere of 
pride and loyalty.to the mills, and, 
at the same time, the people are 
very friendly toward each other. 

All these things show in the qual- 
ity of the goods manufactured and 
in the proseprous condition of. the 
mills. No business ean prosper 
without due consideration of the hu- 
man element that enters into it. At 
the Fountain Cotton Mills there can- 
not the least bit of doubt as to 
the splendid treatment and kindly 
spirit shown the help. The man- 
agement is thoroughly alive to the 
situation and very democratic in 
their ideas. They are ambitious 
for their people, help them in every 
way possible without patronizing 
them. There is such a thing as 
doing too much for one’s help there- 
by depreciating their self respect. 

The. operatives of the Fountain 
eotton mills do not necessarily need 


a mull village sinee the mills are lo- 
cated in the city. Many of them 
live in the vieinity in homes of their 
own, or other houses that suit them. 


The management has built thirty 
might houses, some of the modern 


bungalow type: others are 
two stores, 

The mill village has been given 
y great deal of eonsideration and 
much time and money spent on the 
planning and building of the whole. 
The streets and sidewalks are well 
cared for, which prevents so much 
tracking in of mud into the mills and 
homes. There. are lots of shade 
trees, many of them native trees; 
others have been planted. Shrubs 
and hedges have a share in enhanc- 
ing the beauty of both mills and vil- 
lage, and village, and bright flowers 
are in abundance throughout the 
Village. 


larger 


The houses provided for the oper- 
atives by the management are of 
modern architecture such as used 
in the up to date mill village, con- 
venient and comfortable in arrange- 
ment, nieely painted inside and out. 
All cily conveniences such as water, 
lights, baths, screens, sewerage, ete., 
are included their equipment. 


Through the direetion of a train- 
ed worker a definite line of wel- 
fare work ts carried on in the Foun- 
tain. Mills in connection with Hart 
Cotton Mills. This worker has been 
able to arouse a fine spirit of eivie 
pride among the inhabitants of the 
village, some 900 in number. Un- 
der the direefyon of ca. expert there 
are many fine vegetables ‘raised in 
the village gardens and a great va- 
riety of beautiful flowers are plant- 
ed around the houses. This work Is 
stimulated by the free distribution 
of seed by the management and the 
offering of substantial prizes for 
the best kept premises, finest: vege- 
tables, fruit and flowers. There is 
also. a Girls’ Canning Club to take 
care of the surplus vegetables rais- 
ed in the mill gardens. 

Various clubs have been organized 
in the community for the benefit of 
the people. One of the most active 
of these is the Girls’ Friendly Club, 
which has been of untold benefit in 
the village. There is a Boy Scout 
troop, too, that is doing much for the 
youth of the community. A brass 
band of 18 pieces is a source of both 
pride and pleasure and it is compos- 
ed of mill operatives. 
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These mills were founded at Tar- 
boro, N. C. in 1916 by W. A. Hart 
and associates and are under prac- 
fically the same management as the 
Fountain Cotton Mills. The mills 
have been most successful since 
they first started operation and are 
larger than Fountain Cotton Mills. 


The Hart Cotton Mills have a eapi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000. W. A. Hart 
is president; B. M. Hart, vice pres- 
ident and general manager: Harry 
smith, secretary and Treasurer: L. 
H. Beck, superintendent and mana- 
ger; J. V. Thompson, assistant su- 
perintendent.. These executives are 
splendid business men of fine exee- 
utive ability and untiring in. their 
efforts to build up the organiztion 
as well as to make it a financial 
suCcCEeSS, 


They realize the important factor 
the human element plays in a pro- 
gressive business and they set aside 
a certain sum for the purpose of 
uplifting and helping their opera- 
tives to a higher plane of_citizenship. 
In doing this they are promoting 
their own interests as well. They 
know that an operative who is heal- 


thy, well paid, well fed, and who 
works and lives in pleasant sur- 
roundings gives the most efficient 


labor possible. Such a person will 
naturally take a keen interest in 
his work and be loyal to the man- 
agement. 


There is a very fine spirit of good 
fellowship among the operatives, 
heads of departments and manage- 
ment. Everyone feels free to seek 
advice or. assistance. at any time 
from the management or from each 
other. The operatives aft the Hart 


mills are of an unusually good class 


and a high standard of morality is 
maintained. both in the mills and in 
the community.. The entire organi- 
zation is sympathetic and helpful 
when a stranger comes into their 
midst, but should there be the least 
suspicion that the person is not 
desirable as a citizen he is quickly 
eliminated, 


The Hart mills are of modern mill 
construction, well lighted. They 
have fine ventilation, a good system 
of humidifying, sanitary 
fountains, an abundance of pure 
water piped over the mills, and are 


HART MILLS NO. 


drinking 
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Hart Cotton 


very sanitary and clean, making a 
most comfortable place to work. The 
equipment consists of 180,000 spin- 
equipment consists of 18,000 spin- 
Mills No. 4 manufacturers 20-2 ply 
yarns, chain warps, Universal tubes 
and Foster cones; Hart Mills No. 2 
makes sheetings. 


About two hundred and fifty op- 
eratives are emploved at these mills. 
Many of these operatives came from 
the surrounding country from small 
from 


homes of thetr own or some 


ing with the help and are in a po- 
sition to promote the common inter- 
est of the mills. 

The mill village has a population 
of some 1,200. The company has 
built 82 homes, some of brick, others 
frame bungalows. Most of them are 
from three to five rooms $size. 
They are equipped with modern 
conveniences, have space for gar- 
dens and flowers. | 

In these mills there is a great 
deal done for the comfort and pleas- 


HART MILLS CONCERT BAND 


farm where they were tenants. Be- 
fore coming into the mills they had 
few comforts of life, little or no 
ready money, practically no advan- 
fages, and worked just as hard or 
harder than they do in the eotton 
mills. Today if one will pay a vis- 
it to the mills, he will be impressed 
by the pleasant expressions on their 
faces, their general healthy appear- 
ance and find them perfectly satis- 
fied as well-as very much interested 
in their work. 


There is a policy in the mills to 
advanee those who are ambitious 
as fast as their knowledge and am- 
hition will permit. Many of the 
heads of departments have worked 
up from the humble position of dof- 
fer boy. Such men have a fine in- 
fluence with the other operatives. 
They are on a very friendly foot- 
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ure of the operative and his family 
through the kindly influence and 
leadership of a trained welfare 
worker. 


It does not take the people long 
after they understand the motive 
of the welfare worker for them to 
respond to her training and teach- 
ing. This is especially true of the 
young people who are employed in 
the mulls. 


Some one has said if we could im- 
prove our country and raise up a 
higher class of citizens we must 
hegin with the children and that the 
young people are the hope of ,the 
future. The great textile industry 
of the South is doing more. than 
any one other factor for the ad- 
vancement and uplift of the poorer 
class of citizens. in this section of 
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HART MILLS NO. 2 


the South. In giving the parents a 
place to work in the mills, in pro- 
viding a home at a nominal 
and showing them how to reduce 
the cost of living by raising vegeta- 
bles, they are doing a fine thing. 
but that is only a beginning for a 
big, new field is opened up in the 
way of oportunities for the ehildren 
of such parents—the future citizens 
of our. country, pure Anglo-Saxon 
children of all American stoek. And 
it is the children who are being ed- 
ucated to a higher plane of ecitizen- 
ship in the fine graded schools, sent 
fo Sunday School and given religious 
training. At Tarboro the mill fam- 
ilies have all the advantages of that 
progressive little city in the way of 
infellectual advancement and 
amusement. The management ex- 
plains to their help why they must 


cost, 


give their children the hest possible 


education and stand ready to assis! 
them in doing so. 


There is a band stand in the pret- 


ty grove which is used as a play- 
ground and a park. <A brass band 


composed of operatives from the 
mills renders pleasing concerts for 
the benefit of the community. The 
playground is equipped with a num- 
ber of devices for the amusement 
of the children. There is a eraek 
baseball team which has a most en- 
thusiastie following. 


There is a girls’ canning élub 
with a large membership which has 
put up many fine cans of vegetables 
and fruits, all of which has helped 
to reduce the cost of living and -fur- 
nish a variety of excellent dishes for 
home consumption, 


A number of the operatives: at 
Hart Cotton Mills have been. with 
the old mills as, long as thirty yvears 
About 80 per cent of the operatives 
are insured. Perhaps one third or 
more are saving money and quite a 
few own their homes. 


The mills have an organized fire 
department which works in connec- 
tion with the city fire department. 


The percentage of labor turn over 
at the Hart Mills is very small in- 
deed, there being only about 2 per 
cent last year. What better evi- 
dence of the contentment of the 
people could ‘one writ. 


, TARBORO, N. C. 
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King Cotton Mills 


Burlington, is the county seat of 
Alamance County, -N. €., and that 
particular county and section of the 
state is noted for its pioneers in the 
textile industry. Burlington 1s a 
progressive, up-to-date little city 
with exceptionally fined advantages 
for its citizens. 

King Cotton Mills Corporation is 
one of. the cotton mills fortunate 
enough to be located within the city 
limits. of Burlington, consequently 
their operatives have every advan- 
tage of the city. Burlington has a 
splendid public school system and 
the children of the mill operatives 
have equally as good advantages 
for gettmg an excellent education 
as the children of the first citizens 
of Burlington. Many of the children 
from the mill families have proven 
themselves just as bright and intel- 
ligent as the children of any other 
class of citizens of the town. Fre- 
quently they finish grammar school 
and take higher courses finishing 
in a creditable manner and. then 
equip themselves for positions of 
trust and responsibility in. other 
walks of life. Others go. through 
school and return to the mills to 
places beside their parents, am- 
bitious to rise higher in the busi- 
ness. The management appre- 
ciates this ambition and are ever 
ready to help and promote those 
who merit it to higher positions. 

Also, those mill operatives who 
live in Burlington, as in other pro- 
gressive towns have unusual op- 
portunities for intellectual advance- 
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KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION, BURLINGTON, N. €. 


ment and amusements as well as 
religious advantages, through the 
many lectures; entertainments, li- 
braries, theaters, and the various 


city churches. As a rule mill peo- 
ple are of a religious turn of mind 
and are very much interested in 
all church work. a 

The officers of the King Cotton 
Mills Corporation are progressive, 
wide-awake gentlemen who have 
made a decided success of the cotton 
mill business. Their splendid busi- 
ness ability, coupled with keen 
judgment and fine humanitarian 
ideas, has not been confined entire- 
ly to the making of money for 
themselves. They have a warm 
personal interest in their operatives. 
Realizing that t. make a success of 
any business tne welfare and hap- 
piness of the operative is of para- 
mount importance, they have 
spared neither money nor labor in 
making their mills the equal of any 
in the way of a healthful, pleasant 
place to work. To get the most 
efficient production the most ap- 
proved machinery must be combin- 
ed with good working conditions. 
Mr. Robt. M. Jeffress general man- 
ager and vice president is a modern 
young business man, always alert 
and open for conviction when any 
new idea is presented that will 
prove beneficial to his operatives. 
Mr. Jeffress was one of the first 
managers to install, at large ex- 
pense,.a carrier air conducting sys- 
fem which forees into every room 
pure, fresh air that has been wash- 


COTTAGES AT KING COTTON MILL 


ed free from all lint and dust par- 
licles, as well as other impurities. 
in passing through the purifying 
machinery of the system. The en- 
trance of the pure air forces out 
the stale impure air. During the 
winter months it is rewashed and 
returned in a_ purified condition, 
to the mills. In the summer the 
air is taken from the outside, wash- 
ed and purified and forced into the 
buildings. Thus the atmosphere is 
kept perfectly pure, free from lint 
and at an even temperature. Those 
not familiar with cotton mills may 
at sometime “pity the mill opera- 
tive who has to work such long 
hours during the long hot summer 
days.” These persons would be very 
much surprised were they to walk 
into a busy cotton mill on the very 
hottest summer day to find the 
temperature delightfully cool, far 
more pleasant than to be found in 
the best stores or offices of the 
country. 

Mr. Jeffress conceived the novel 
idea of providing a uniform for the 
women and girls who work in the 
King Cotten Mills. ° This plan has 
proven most satisfactory. The uni- 
forms are furnished the operatives 
at a much lower price than they 
could possibly buy the goods to 
have the garments made. The op- 
eratives are also required to wear 
neat caps which protect the hair: 

Approximately 100 operatives are 
employed in the King Cotton Mills. 
A visit to these mills and a mere 
glance at the operatives is sufficient 


to make one understand that the 
operatives are a high grade lot of 
workers, in fine physical condition, 
intelligent and capable. They are 
keenly interested in their work and 
fake a loyal pride in keeping up a 
high standard of quality of goods 
produced. They appreciate the in- 
terest of .the management, a good 
many of them have been with the 
mills since they first started. 


Those operatives who prefer to 
live in the mill village occupy a 
very pretty part of Burlington. The 
streets are well kept, shade trees 
are everywhere. The cottages them- 
selves are quite modern, having 
just been newly painted and put 
into first class repair, indeed they 
are never allowed to be in any 
other condition. There are from 
three to five rooms in each cottage. 
Lights, water and sewerage are to 
be found in each. The houses are 
rented at a very low rate and the 
electric lights are furnished at a 
flat rate of 10 cents a week. 


Mr. Jeffress, as general manager, 
hus the warm endorsement and sup- 
port of the other officers of the 
mills. These are: Thos. F. Jeffress, 
president-treasurer; Henry M. Holl- 
aday, secretary; Ben Lawson, assis- 
lant general manager and T. L. 
Curlee, superintendent. 
is a man of wide experience in the 
textile business and it is largely 


due to his untiring efforts that the 
product of the mills is so favorably 
known in the markets. 


PLAYGROUND AT KING COTTON MILLS 


Mr. Curlee 
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Shelby Cotton Mills 


The Shelby Cotton Mills have 
grown from a small establishment in 
1900 with a few thousand spindles 
and 100 looms to the largest plant 
in Cleveland county, having 20,882 
spindles and 400 automatic looms. 
This growth is a testimonial of wise 
management and harmonious co-op- 
eration between employer and em- 
ployees. 

During its entire existence, it has 
never had a strike nor the slightest 
ripple of labor disturbance. 

C. C. Blanton is president of the 
corporation; J. CG. Smith, secretary 
and treasurer; R. T. LeGrand, su- 
perintendent and manager. The 
‘apital stock has remained $150,000 
the surplus of the mills for many 
vears being put back into the plant 
in improvements until today the 
company is worth many times its 
sapitalization. 

The buildings are of modern mill 
construction, bright, sunny and at- 
tractive, both on the inside and out. 
Due consideration has been given to 
working conditions in these mills 
and the systems of ventilating, hu- 
midifying and heating are of the 
most approved type. The equipment 


SHELBY COTTON MILLS, SHELBY, N. C. 


is up-to-date, and in keeping with 
the rest of the plant. The spindles 
and looms are driven by electricity 
and 300. employees are engaged in 
the manufacture of sateen, pajama 
checks and twills. 

The splendid success of these mills 
is due in a large measure to the fine 
executive ability of Messrs. Smith 
and LeGrand. They know the mill 
business from.top to botom and han- 
dle their employees with kindness 
and tact. 

The mills own a tract of 50 to 60 
arces surrounding the plant and the 
village has: a most desirable loca- 
tion in the southwest section of 
Shelby. There is an entire absence 
of the crowded conditions existing 
in some of the Eastern mill centers. 
There is an average of less than 
three employees to the cotage, the 
mill owning over 100 neat residences 
mostly of the bungalow type. They 
have electric lights, sewerage, water 
works and other modern conven- 
silence. 

There is ample space around each 
cottage for gardening raising 
flowers. The people keep. their 
homes in a clean, sanitary manner, 


COTTAGES AT SHELBY COTTON MILLS 


and take a great deal of pride in the 


appearance of their premises. The 


growing of fine vegetables has been 
greatly encouraged by the manage- 
ment. 

The mills give cash prizes each 
year for the most neatly kept prem- 
ises and also for the best vegetables. 

In the way of edueational facili- 
ties, the children of the mill opera- 
tives. enjoy exceptional advantages. 
The town of Shelby completed last 
year a brik two-story graded school 
building near the mill at a cost of 
$25,000, the land being donated by 
the Shelby Mill Company. The mill 
children attend this school up to the 
eighth grade and for their higher 
studies attend the Shelby High 
school, four blocks away, where 
the highest standards are maintain- 
ed. There is near the mill struc- 
ture, a play ground for the children 
with swings, trapeze, rockers, chutes 
etc. There is provided, also, a large 
athletic park where various games 
are staged. 

The mill families attend religious 
services in the various churches of 
Shelby and-.are perfectly at homie 


with the other members of the con- 
geregations. Some of the operatives 
take an active part in the church 
work. The mills maintain a good 
Union Sunday School in the village 
which is well attended by the y-iung- 
er element. 

In the way of amusements and in- 
tellectual diversions the village folks 
have the advantages offered by the 
town of Shelby. There are lectures. 
concerts, moving pictures, which 
are well patronized. The average 
cotton mill operative 1s today m a 
position fo indulge in such 
They are paid good wages and 
through the interest of the manage- 
ment they are able tu live far cheup- 
er than many people in other oc- 
ecupations. Their houses are gen- 
erally furnished at a very low 
retntal. They can. secure’ their 
wood’ and: coal, at actual cost 
to the mills, and in many oth- 
er ways they are greatly benefit- 
ed by their connection with the 
mills. 

As stated above. working condi- 
lions are very. desirable in the 
Shelby Catton Mills. 
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Wateree and Addison Mills 


The Wateree Mills are located at 
Camden, 8S. G., and. is the largest in- 
dustrial plant in that thriving little 
city. It was founded in 1917. 

The officers are Henry P. Kendall, 
president and treasurer; H. R. Lane, 
vice president; J. A. Valentine, sec- 
retary; H. K. Hallett, superinten- 
dent, and A. §. Paine, manager. The 
capital stock is $400,000, the build- 
ings are four story brick, iodern 
mill construction and the equip- 
ment consists of 18,816 spindles and 
420 looms, the products being gauze 
and sheetings. The working condi- 
tions in the Wateree mills are as 
pleasant and comfortable as pos- 
sible, it being the policy of the man- 
agement to give their help every 
reasonable consideration. The ma- 
chinery is all very modern and of 
the type best suited for the most 
efficient production. 

Two hundred and ninety opera- 
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THE WATEREE MILLS, CAMDEN, S. C. 
tives are employed in the Wateree 
mills, and live in the beautiful little 
Village which has a population of 
approximately 650 inhabitants. The 
management bas built one hundred 


and thirteen pretty cottages of 
pleasing arehitecture. They are of 
the bungalow type, convenient in 
arrangement, furnished with lights, 
water, and in some instances, sew- 
erage, and all thoroughly sereened. 
The water is examined at regular 
intervals. Each cottage has plenty 
of garden space and flowers are 
grown in profusion. A number of 
operatives have bought homes of 
their own, besides these many have 
hought lots recently. 


Space forbids going into details 
but some of the notable advantages 
offered the operative at Wateree 
are: Excellent wages, educational 
facilities of the Camden public 
schools, a kindergarten in village; a 


1) weeks’ night school each winter; 
good churehés and Sunday schools. 
There is a library for the use of 
boys and girls, magazines in. circu- 
lation through the village; “Girls’ 
Reserves’ Club for girls from 42 to 
i8 years of age, “Fairy” Club for 
girls 8 to 12 years; a Club for the 
women; a boys’ club; clubs and se- 
cret orders for the men. 

A large well equipped play ground, 
lennis court, swimming pool kinder- 
garten, Summer school, music 
school, community sings, personal 
work with individuals, services of a 
practical nurse, brass hand are u- 
vallable to the workers. 

Addison Mills, located at Edge- 
field, S. C., are owned by the Lewis 
Manufacturing Company, 
Mass., as is the Wateree Mills at 
Camden. The management is the 
same as of the Wateree Mills, with 
the exception of T. A, Hightower, 


Walpole, 


superintendent. The company was 
incorporated in 41917. 


These, like the Wateree, are ex- 
cellent, though smaller, The cap- 
ital stock is $175,000 and the equip- 
ment is 17,312 spindles and 312 


looms which manufacture medical 


gauze. The — buildings, like the 
equipment, are two. story, modern 
mill construction. 


At the Addison Mills the pretty 
little village has been carefully laid 
out and built. The cottages, 56 in 
number, are of from 3 to 6 rooms 
each, neat and convenient, equipped 
with water works, artesian water; 
some have sewerage, all electric 
lights. Eight new bungalows have 
just been built. The mills and vil- 
lage are kept. in a beautiful, sani- 
lary manner, many fine shade trees 
hedges, vines, plants and flowers 
enhance the beauty of the whole. 
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and Corley 


VARDRY MILLS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Both the Corley Mills, Ine;, which 
are located at Gumberland, N. C. and 
the Vardry. Cotton Mills located at 
Greenville, S. 

The officers of the mills are presi- 
dent, Clifton Corley; seeretary and 
treasurer, W. E. Dupre, Atlanta, Ga.; 
vice-president, J. Vanee MecCougan, 
J. W. Corley is superintendent of 
the Vardry Mills and L. Culbreth 
superintendent of the Corley Mills, 
Inc. 

The Corley Mills, Ine. are capital- 
ized at $475,000.00 with an equipment 
of 10,000 spindles, manufacturing 
combed cotton .yarns. The Vardry 
Mills have a capital stock of $140,- 
000.00 and 4,320 spindles and manu- 
facture cotton yarns. 

The living conditions at these two 
mills are all that could be desired. 
While the Vardy Mills were among 
the first built at Greenville, 5. C., 
there has been a systematic re- 
newal and replacement since they 
have come into the present man- 
agement. Located on the Reedy 
River in the very heart of Green- 
ville, 8. C., they have every advan- 


tage of that thriving httle indus- 


trial city. It is not necessary for 
the management to build schools or 
churches for their aperatives as 
there are none better in the state 
than the graded schools of Green- 
ville, and the operatives feel per- 
fectly at home in the echurehes of 
the town. 


The houses provided for the 
operatives in the beautiful little 


mull village are modern in every re- 


spect. The old houses have been 
made more convement and up-to- 
date, all are kept in good repair, 
well painted, fitted with — electric 
lights, sewerage and baths. 


VILLAGE SCENE, VARDRY MILLS. 


uplift of their people. Play. grounds 
have been established for the httle 
children. There is. baseball park 
for the boys and various elubs have 
been organized among the. opera- 
tives for their entertainments as 
well_as instruction. 

The Corley Mills, Ine. are very 


OFFICE OF VARDRY MILL 


There is a fine community spirit 
prevalent, the families are always 
ready to help each other. The 
management is keenly interested in 
their operatives, always -ready to 
endorse and support any movement 
put on foot for the advancement and 


SUPERINTENDENT’S HOME, CORLEY MILLS. 


beautifully located near Fayette- 
ville, N. €., and have their own 
pretty village with a population of 


approximately four hundred in-. 


habitants. Living conditions . are 
all that go to make up a modern 


mill village. The pretty 


are convenient and comfortably ar- 
ranged with an abundance of pure 
water, electric hghts, plenty of 
space for a good garden, flowers and 
fruits. 

Many of the operatives have been 
with the mills since they first start- 
ed operations and would hardly call 
any other place home. These peo- 
ple take a great deal of pride in the 
mills and community. A factor 
that has done a wonderful lot of 
good for the people is a Civic Lea- 
gue composed of the mill families 
the aim of which has been to pro- 
mote civic pride in the homes and 
the village. The will cared for 


streets and premises are one of the 


results. Trees and flowers have 


been planted everywhere. 


A good school house built and 
maintained by the management af- 
fords excellent educational oppor- 
tunities for the children. There is 
a kindergarten for the little ones, as 
well as a modernly equipped play 
ground. There is a park for the 
older people, a swimming pool, a 
well stocked library for the use of 
the operatives and their families. 
There is also an auditorium which 
is used for entertainments and pub- 
lic meetings. A beautiful mill pond, 
well stocked with fish is the scene 
of much sport. Sports of all kinds 
are encouraged, especially are the 
boys and men interested in base ball, 


houseshunting and fishing. 


PARK AND MILL, CORLEY MILL, CUMBERLAND, S. C, 
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City Cotton 
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The Elizabeth 
founded in 1896 
North Carolina. 


Cotton Mills were 
at Elizabeth City, 
The executives are: 


Chas. H. Robinson, president; C. O. 
Robinson, vice-president; J. G. 
Gregory, secretary and treasurer; 


J. L. Gregson superintendent. From 
the very beginning, because of the 
careful management and _ splendid 
financering, coupled with ambition 
and untiring energy on the part 
of the officers, the Elizabeth ‘City 
Cotton Mills have had a enjoyed 
continual growth and a prosperous 
condition. 

The capital stock of the mills is 


$300,000 and the mill buildings 
are one story brick, of. the day 


light type. Great pains and much 
thought was expended upon the 
lighting, ventilating, humidifying 
and heating of the mills in order to 
obtain the most perfect working 
conditions for the operatives. The 
equipment consists of 11,600 spin- 
dies driven by steam. 

It has been the policy of the 
management to replace and renew 
the equipment from time to time 
in order to keep everything modern 
and: up to date. Cotton yarns, 24-2, 
and 26-2 and carpet yarns are the 
products of these mills. 


ELIZABETH CITY COTTON MILLS, 


One hundred operatives are em- 


ployed. These, with their familiies 
live in the pretty little mill village 
which has been built by the com- 


pany. Since the mills are located 
within the city limits of Elizabeth 


City the streets and pavements as 
well as water and -sewerage are a 
part of the city system. The mills 
have done a great deal to. beautify 
their village by planting trees. and 
shrubbery throughout and the 314 
houses which they have built are 
kept neatly painted and attractive 
in appearance. These cottages vary 
in size so that each family may have 
the number of rooms desired. There 
are also some two story houses, a 
boarding house for the single people 
It is the aim of the management to 
make their houses as convenient and 
comfortable as possible. They are 
equipped with modern conveniences 
such as water, lights, etc. Each cot- 
tage has ample space in the rear 
for raising vegetables, fruits, etc., 
and a nice yard in front gives an 
opportunity for beautifying the 
place and making it more homelike 
in appearance by the planting of 
flowers and vines. There is an in- 
herent love of the beautiful in al- 
most every soul and these people 


. ple, win their confidence 
ation in such a manner 


they may need. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


employed at the Elizabeth Cotton 
Mills are no exception to the rule, 
no cottage being without its adorn- 
ment of pots and plants and bright 
hued flowers around the yard. 

A well organized line of welfare 
work is carried on in the mill com- 
munity under the capable direction 
of Mrs. Anna Lewis. It would be 
very nearly impossible to relate all 
the wonderful results of the work 
among the mill people. Mrs. Lewis 
is not only a trained worker but a 
lady possessed of much gentleness 
and a fine judgement of humanity, 
this coupled with tactfulness and 
patience has enabled her to work 
her way into the hearts of the peo- 
and admir- 
as to instill 
in them her ideas of hygienic liv- 
ing, sanitary cleanliness and civic 
pride in their homes and premises. 

She has classes for mothers in 
home making, sewing domestic 
science, care of their children, etc. 
Indeed there 1s nothing pertaining 


to the lives of the mill families that 
does 


not interest Mrs. Lewis. The 
people know this and do not hesitate 
to come to her for any assistance 
She also plans many 
novel entertainments and amuse- 


good wages, 


ments for the benefit of the people. 


Sports of all kinds are encouraged 
but the most popular of all is base- 
ball. The operatives have an excel- 
lent team and are most enthusiastic 
over their splendid success. 

A gréat many of the operatives 
have been with the management for 


as long as fifteen years. Most ‘of 
them came to the mills from the 


surrounding country, having lived 
in the vicinity all. their liyes. They 
are a very good class of help, sober, 
industrious, healthy and well satis- 
fied. Their lives are very different 
in the mill village and the mills 
from the way they lived in their 
former homes. Here they receive 
have steady employ- 
ment in a thoroughly healthy, pleas. 
ant environment, live in more com- 
fotable homes and have far more 


ready money than they possessed be- 


fore in their lives. Besides-all these 
things they have the many advan- 


tages offered for culture, amuse- 
ment and religious worship to be 
found in ‘such a progressive little 


town as Elizabeth City. 

There is a very friendly, sympa- 
thetic atmosphere of helpfulness and 
common interests in the whole com- 
munity and mills. 
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Ranlo Manufacturing Company 
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The Ranlo Manufacturing Co., lo- 
cated at Ranlo, N. C., Gaston county, 
near Gastonia, is such a splendid 
cotton manufacturing plant that it 
is simply out of the question to tell 
all the many fine things that they 
do for their help in any space and 
to try to put it in just the few para- 
graphs alloted the writer is impos- 
sible. 


The best thing for any one in- 


terested in the living and working 


conditions as they exist at the Ran- 


lo Manufacturing Company to do is 


to go there and investigate for him- 
self, 


One can see from the picture of 
the mill accompanying this story 
that the mill building is the very 
last word in modern mill construc- 


RANLO MANUFACTURING 


lion. The plant was erected im 
i917. The equipment consists of 6,- 
048 spindles and 38 looms, driven 
by electricity. Individual motor 
drives are a noteworthy feature of 
this mill. The mill manufactures 
automobile tire fabries and cords. 


Two hundred and twenty opera- 
tives are employed in the Ranlo 
mills and live in the little village of 
approximately four hundred inhab- 
itants. Much thought, labor and 
money were expended in the plan- 
ning and building of the beautiful 
little village of the Ranlo Company. 


The type of houses erected for the 
operatives is the most modern style 
of architecture. There eighty. such 
houses, thoroughly modern in ap- 
pearance and conveniences, fully 
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COMPANY, RANLO, 


screened and have water, sewerage, 
baths, electric lights. In fact they 
are good enough for anybody to live 
In. 

Each cottage has space for 
den and a pretty yard in front. 
Chiekens and cows and hogs are al- 
lowed the operatives, provided they 
abide by the very strict sanitarg 
rules of the community. 


a gar- 


‘The operatives send their children 
to the graded schools of the town of 
Ranlo. Two churches have been 
built in the village by the mills and 
members of the denominations rep- 
resented, Methodist and Baptist. 

A well defined line of work for the 
improvement and advancement of 
the mill’s people is carried on at 
their expense, under the supervision 


of a trained worker. The rapid 
strides in this line are most. grati- 
fying. 

Clubs’ for girls, for women, for 
men and boys, for Self improvement, 
for the improvement of the com- 
munity, for amusement, have been 
organized and are active in_ the 
community. There is a_ library, 
playgrounds for the children, parks 
for older persons and an excellent 
brass band of twenty pieces. The 
latter is the pride of the operatives. 
Sports of all kinds are encouraged 
and assisted. | 


The officers are: John C. Rankin, 
president; W. J. Clifford, vice pres- 
ident; J. B. Reeves, secretary; W. T. 
Love, treasurer; J. A. MecFalls, su- 
perintendent. 


Spencer Mountain Mill 


It would be hard to find a more 
beautiful and healthful location for 
a manufacturing plant of any kind 
than the one occupied by the Spen- 
cer Mountain Mills. Nestling at the 


foot of the mountain among the 
beautiful trees as though seeking 
the protection and quiet of the 


great hill, there is a very busy little 
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THE SPENCER MOUNTAIN MILLS, SPENCER MOUNTAIN, N. €. 


community that revolves 
the great textile plant. 
These mills are prosperous and 
progressive. The executives, whose 
very names are coupled with all that 
is up. to date and successful. in the 
cotton mill business, are John GC. 
Rankin, president; Mrs. E. C. Wil- 
son, vice president; W. T. Love, sec- 


around 


retary and treasurer; with 
Sills, superintendent. 

The capital stock is $100,000. 
The buildings are of standard mill 
construction, two .story, brick and 
conerete. The equipment consists 
of. 7,0772 spindles and 150 looms, 
driven by hydro-electric power. Cot- 
ton yarns and cotton damask of a 


very tine quality are the products. 

One hundred and seventy-five op- 
eratives find employment in the 
spencer Mountain Mills. They are 
intelligent, healthy, contented oper- 
atives, their’ very faces and gener- 
al appearance attesting these facts. 
They are skilled in their line of 
work, interested and loyal. 
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Cotton Mills 


THOMASTON COTTON MILLS, THOMASTON, GA. 


The Thomaston Cotton Mills are 
located at East Thomaston, a ,su- 
burb of Thomaston, Ga, and are the 
pride of the county, 

The Thomaston Mills have a capi- 
tal stock of $2,700,000, and equip- 
ment of 75,000 spindles and 453 
looms, the products are sheetings_ 
ducks, drills and tire fabrics. 

No group of mills in the South are 
more prosperous progressive. 
The executives are a group. of 
gentlemen well known for their 
keen business judgement and_ fine 
humanitarian treatment of their 


or 


operatives. The Thomaston Mills 
under the same control and 
management as the Peerless, except 
that A. E. Massey is the general sup- 
erintendent. Just a plain, unassum- 


are 


man who has grown up with the 
mills, having been with them for 
“the last thirteen years. He has a 


thorough practical knowledge of the 
cotton mills business, is untiring in 
his work for the prosperity of the 
mills and the advancement of his 
people. 


On a visit to the mills the writer 
told Mr. R. E. Hightower, Jr. and 


) 


COMMUNITY HOUSE, THOMASTON COTTON MILLS 


Mr. Massey that if was impossible 
to do justice to living and working 
condition at Thomaston Cotton Mills 
in any space, to say nothing of a 
half page. The mills and commu- 
nity go to make up a magnificent 
organization where the dominant 
spirit is good fellowshiy, loyal pride 
in the mills and the village. 

Among the good things which are 
being done for the operatives some 
that stand out prominently are: 
Every operative with the mills for 
a period of thirty days is given a 
life insurance policy that is worth at 


the time $200.00, this is increased 
$90.00 a year until it is worth $500.- 
00. A beautiful community. house 


which eost $50,00.00, well appointed 
throughout, elevated stage, scenery 
electric lights, electrie fans, opera 
house chairs, and a fine piano in 
the. main auditorium which has a 
seating capacity of 2,500, here mov- 
ing pictures of the best type are 
given, all sorts of entertainments, 
public meetings, preaching services, 
when necessary. This building also 
There 
kindergarten for the children. 


equipped with radio. is a 


Peerless Cotton Mills 


Prem pliens 
Repert 
- 


Thomaston, Ga. 
cotton mills among itS various in- 
dustries. The newer of these mills 
the Cotten Mills which 
have only been in operation a few 
years. 

The officers of the Peerless Mills 
are: W. H. Hightower, president; 
R. E. Hightower, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer’ “A. “Matthews ‘vice- 
president, and R. Milwood Matthews 


Peerless 


has two splendid 


. 
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PEERLESS COTTON MILLS, THOMASTON, GA. 


superintendent. The capital stock 
is $1,700,000.00. 

The beautiful two story brick 
building is of modern. mill. con- 


struction, with numerous devices 
for the safeguarding of the health 
of the operatives, as well as the 
finest sort of systems for ventilating, 
lighting, heating and humidifying. 
This mill indeed a model of its 


is 


modern, of the most approved type 
ducks, drills and tire fabries which 
are the produets of the mills. There 
are 27,000 spindles and 620 looms in 


yperation. Efficiency is the last 
word in these mills, the operatives 
are intelligent, skilled opera- 
tives who, for the most part, are 


natives of Georgia. 


The management has built a 


shade trees have been planted 
throughout. Both streets and side- 
walks are kept in excellent condi- 
tion. The houses are of the mod- 
ern bungalow type, very pretty on 
the outside, nicely painted: inside 
the walls are tinted in pleasing col- 
ors, the floors are very pretty. Ex- 
cellent. plumbing, lights... baths--all 
go to make comfortable homes for 


kind. The equipment is equally as the mills, the streets are wide, nice the operatives. 
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The Aldora Cotton Mills are. lo- 
cated at Aldora, Ga., a little suburb 
of Barnesville. H. Y. MeCord © of 
Atlanta, Ga. is president; F. M. In- 
man, Atlanta, secretary and treasur- 
er; R. E. Hightower. Thomaston, Ga. 
vice-president; general manager A. 
T. Matthews, Thomaston; superin- 
tendent, C. H. Eldridge. : 

The capital stock is $400,000.00 and 
the equipment consists of 413,874 
spindles and 12 looms; the product 
is tire fabrics, 

A beautiful little village of about 


ALDORA MILLS,, BARNESVILLE, GA. 


one thousand population belongs to 
the mills: the cottages are of a 
modern type usually found in an 
up-to-date mill village. They have 
such conveniences as water, sewer- 
age, baths, and electric lights; plen- 
ly of space tor gardens and flowers. 
Many shade trees have been planted 
throughout’ the village. Prizes are 
offered for best kept premises, finest 
vardens, flowers, etc. 


Since the Aldora Mills are under 
practically the same management 
as the Thomaston Cotton Mills they 


are run on the.same_ prineiples, 
the help gets more than a “square 
deal” for the management never 
tires of doing good things for their 
operatives, 


A fine @lass of help is found in 
the Aldora Mills. Most of. the 
come from the country right around 
the mills. Aecustomed to hard work, 
long hours and poor houses with 


few conveniences before coming to 


the mills, they thoroughly appre- 
clate the excellent wages paid, the 
comfortable homes and splendid 


working conditions. They are able 
educate their children at the 
modern school maintained by the 
management for the village children. 
The mills have built one church. 
saplist denomination, for the use of 
the people. There are parks, play- 
grounds, a community building for 
all sorts of meeting and publie en- 
lertainments. A good baseball team, 
a string band, various clubs and 
secret orders are to be found in the 
community and add much to the 
pleasure of the employees. 


Glendale, S. C. was onee called 
Bivingsville after Dr. James Biv- 
ings who came from Lincolnton, 
N. €., built and operated this mill 
starting up about 1830. When Dr. 
Leitner bought the plant and oper- 
Bivings left Bivingsville- to begin 
similar operations. elsewhere, J. H. 
tary and treasurer: Jas. J. Daniell 
ated it until the beginning of the 
war between the states. Leitner 
Was succeeded as owner and man- 
ufacturer by John Bomar. After 
the Civil War the property was re- 
built under the firm of Bomar, Con- 
verse and Zimmerman. About 1868 


Mr. Bomar died and the mills fell! 


into the hands of D. E. Converse and 
A. H. Twichell. 

The present officers are W. E, 
Lindsay, president and treasurer; 
5. J. DuPre,. secretary, and R.  F. 
Bagwell, superintendent. The mills 
have a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The equipment consists of 37,988 
spindles and 930 looms driven by 
water and steam as the mills are 
located on a branch of the Pacolet 
river, six miles from Spartanburg, 
5s. CG, The products of the mills are 
brown sheetings, drills and print 
cloths. The pictures of the beau- 
fiful mill buildings shown give evi- 


dence of the progressiveness of the 


D. Ek. CONVERSE COMPANY, GLENDALE, 8. C. 


management, as well as an eye for 
the artistic. Naturally such men 
have broad visions and realize that 
money invested for the comfort and 
convenience of their 300 operatives 
is well spent not only from the ap- 
preciation of their help, but in the 
greater pride manifested in the mills 
and the higher quality of goods 
manufactured by contented work- 
ers. 

A beautiful little village contain- 
ing 130 cottages of five and six 
rooms each, modern in every.re- 
spect neatly painted, in good re- 
pair, screened and with lights, sew- 
erage and electricity, makes a most 


utiractive place for the operatives 
and their families to live. Some of 
the help own their own houses but 
rent 1s so cheap they prefer, as a 
rule, to live in the mill village and 
save their money for other pur- 
poses. 

There is a fine briek school build- 
ing Which the mills have built and a 
four teacher school is maintained 
for the children of the operatives. 
The management tries to make their 
help realize that they should make 
their. ehildren. take advantage of the 
splendid opportunities offered for 
an education. Some 230 children 
attend school, 
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The Mansfield’ Mills, Ine., are 
composed of a group of mills which 
were founded in 1900. The plants are 


the Lumberton and Dresden Mills. 


The Mansfield Group is under the 
management of local business men 
of Lumberton, N. C., and is located 
in East Lumberton. The executives 
are H. B. Jennings, president and 
treasurer; P.. W. McClain, vice- 
president; F. R. Gray, secretary, and 
W. R. Tattersall, general superin- 
tendent. They are capitalized at 
$1,000,000, 


The combined equipment of the 
Mansfield group is 40,000 spindles 
and 600 looms, driven by hydro- 
electric power. Six hundred and 
fifty operatives are-employed in the 
mills. The produéts are yarns. 

The executives are a group of 
splendid gentlemen of fine demo- 
cratic ideas, wide awake and pro- 
gressive in every respect. 

They have given a great deal ot 
attention to the human element in 
their mills, for they realize what an 


Mee ~ 


‘derstand what is to be done. 


important factor the operative 
plays in any business. The execu- 
tives of the Mansfield Mills are on 
very friendly terms with their help. 
Many of the operatives came from 
the vieinity of the mills and have 
known the executives always. There 
is a certain sympathetic under- 
standing and a loyal pride in the 
mills that cannot be found in mills 
where the rules and orders must be 
printed in a half dozen foreign lan- 
guages and pasted upon the walls, 
in order to have the operatives un- 
The 
operatives at the Mansfield Mills are 
all of pure American stock, speak- 
ing only the English language, and 
while they may be illiterate to a 
certain extent, they are apt and in- 
telligent, and it does not take them 
long to become expert operatives. 
The management appreciate those 
who are ambitious and promote 
them as rapidly as they deserve. 
Many of the heads of the depart- 
ments, foremen, begun 
in an position. and have 


humble 


MANSFIELD MILLS, INC., LUMBERTON, N. C. 


worked up to places of responsi- 
bility. 

Naturally, the working conditions 
in the Mansfield group of mills are 
most pleasant and comfortable. 
There is a policy of renewal and 
replacement in effect that means 
the buildings and equipment is kept 
up-to-date and perfectly modern in 
every respect. The environment in 
the mills is most satisfactory. Ven- 
tilation, heating, lighting, humidify- 
ing, are all done in the most modern 
way. Everything is perfectly sani- 
tary, plenty of pure fresh water is 
piped over the entire plants. The 
outside of the plants are kept clean 
and made attractive by many shade 
trees, clumps of shrubbery and 
bright flowers. 

The buildings of the Mansfield 


Mills are of modern mill construc- 
tion, slow burning. 


The operatives show that they 
are happy and contented, well 


dressed, well fed, and busy. There 
is no sign of unrest or ill health. 


The population of the village is 
approximately 1,500. The manage- 
ment takes a great deal of pride in 
their village and they have every 
reason for being proud of it. Much 
time and money has been spent in 
the development of the village and 
it is most attractive. Pretty shade 
trees along the streets, which are 
well kept, good sidewalks, electric 
lights throughout the village, as 
well as in every house, plenty of 
pure water, and fine gardens and 
beautiful flowers everywhere, make 
the place most pleasant. There are 
several playgrounds and parks that 
are pleasure to the older people and 
a joy to the little ones who romp 
and play; gaming health and exer- 
cise as they enjoy the various play 
devices with which the grounds are 
equipped. A fine brass band is the 
delight of all. : 

There is a good baseball diamond 
and a cracker-jack team that is the 
pride of the community. Basket- 
ball is popular, too, and has well- 
kept grounds. 
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DAIRY SCENE, MANSFIELD MILLS, INC. 
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The Jennings Cotton Mills are lo-- 


sated at Kast Lumberton, N. -C., 
and are under practically the same 
management as the Mansfield Mills, 
Inc. The executives are: H. B. Jen- 
nings, president and treasurer; R. E. 
White, vice-president; F. P. Gray, 
secretary; W. H. Tattersall, general 
superintendent. 

The mills are capitalized at $275,- 
000 and the equipment consists of 
16,900 spindles, The Jennings Mills 
were founded in 1911 by Mr. H. B. 
Jennings and associates and have 
been under the same management 
all the time. Mr. Jennings is a tex- 
tile man of wide experience and 
knowledge. This, ‘coupled with his 
fine executive ability and keen busi- 
ness judgment, have been largely 
instrumental in making the splendid 
success that it is. 

The Jennings Mills are of modern 
mill eonstruection with careful at- 
tention given to every detail in the 
building that would make it most 
healthful and comfortable for the 
operatives. The devices for heat- 
ing, ventilating and humidifying the 
buildings are of the most approved 
type. Lighting facilities are such as 
to produce a fine soft. light at all 


times, which prevents eye strain of 


any kind on the part of the opera- 
tive. The machinery in the Jen- 
nings Cotton Mills is of a type best 
suited for the greatest efficiency on 
the part of the operative. It is 
driven by steam. The health of the 
operatives has been considered from 
all angles and a visitor to the mills 
would feel convinced that the help 
was healthy, happy and very much 
interested in their work. The work- 
ing conditions are reflected in their 
bright smiles, clear complexions and 
strong bodies. | 

The products of the mills are 
combed peeler, hosiery yarns and 
carded colored yarns. Two hundred 
operatives are employed in this 
splendid plant, sober, industrious 
people, intelligent and skilled work- 


JENNINGS COTTON MILL, LUMBERTON, N. C. 


ers. Many of them have been with 


the -mills sinee they were first, 
started and it is little wonder that 
they should be contented, for the 
management has a way of making 
their people feel. that they are 
keenly interested in their welfare 
and are anxious to do all they ean 


‘to promote their happiness and op- 


portunities for /self improvement 
and the advancement of their fami- 
lies, 

The pretty mill village is favor- 
ably located on a well drained emi- 
nence. It was carefully planned and 
laid out, just the same as was the 
mill grounds. A large amount of 
labor and money has been expended 
in beautifying the place, planting 
shade trees, making good streets and 
sidewalks and building nice homes 
for the use of the operatives. There 
are 81. houses which have been built 
by the mills, frame cottages of mod- 
ern mill style, varying in size from 
three to six rooms. Each house has 
modern conveniences such as plenty 
of closets, built in cabinets, porches, 
electric lights, sewerage, kitchen 
sinks, baths. There is ample ground 
accompanying each cottage for the 
planting of vegetables and trees and 
flowers. The management encour- 
ages the people in the raising of 
vegetables, as it enables them to 
have a supply of fresh, green stuff 
in summer for very little trouble 
and they are taught to can the sur- 
plus for winter. 3 

The village has a population of 
600 inhabitants. The children. of 
the village are sent to school to the 
nice modern school house which has 
heen provided by the mill company. 
This sehool is well equipped with 
modern school facilities. Three 
teachers are employed who are paid 
by the county and funds from the 
mills. The children from the mill 
families are bright, happy young- 
sters and do as well in their school 
work as do children from any other 
homes. The Jennings Mill takes a 


special pride in giving their opera- 
tives opportunities to advance and 
those who are ambitious have every 
possible chance to rise higher in the 
work. It is not an unusual thing 
for little doffer boys to become over- 
seers in the very same cotton mills 
where they first used to have such 
good times working a while earning 
their first pennies and then having 
an equally good. time out on the 
well equipped playgrounds. And fre- 
quently some girl who started to 
work in the cotton mills will be- 
come an expert stenographer -or 


private secretary in the very same. 


mills where she 
work. 

There is a most democratic spirit 
in the Jennings Mills. The opera- 
tives and the executives are all on 
very friendly terms with each other. 
In faet, many of them have known 
each other from childhood days. 
There is a helping hand and a sym- 


commenced to 


pathetie understanding between the. 


two that means a great deal in the 
success of any great industry. The 
help is very loyal to their mills and 
their executives. They take. pride 
in their work and the standard of 
goods manufactured. Indeed they 
feel that they are in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the reputation 
of the products. 

The religious life of the village is 
taken eare of by a Baptist church 
built by the pecple and liberal do- 
nations from the mills. There ts a 
good Sunday school and mueh in- 
terest is manifested in church work. 

The Jennings Mill has one of the 
most attractive playgrounds in this 
State. Tt is arranged in an eight- 
acre park whieh has been laid out 
in keeping with the latest ideas in 
landseape gardening. The shrub- 
bery, shade trees, roses and other 
flowers make it a spot of unusual 
beauty...In point.of equipment,.this 
playground will compare very- fa- 
vorably with those maintained by 
the larger cities. 


In addition to the playground 
with its many facilities for recrea- 
tion, there is also a great interest 
in all other outdoor sports. The 
mill company has lent its support 


‘to all the athletic teams and can 


well be proud of the record that 
these teams have made. The base- 
ball team is second to none in its 
section and has for years been a 
consistent winner. 


Welfare, or service work, as it is 
becoming to be more. generally 
called, has been a very important 
factor in the community life at the 
Jennings Mills. Those in charge of 
this work have handled it remark- 
ably well and the results have been 
very gratifying to both the mill 
company and the employees. 


One of the most interesting places 
at Lumberton is, the dairy main- 
fained by the Mansfield group of 
mills in order to insure an abundant 
and pure supply of milk for the 
employees of these mills. The dairy 
herd is made up of pure bred stock 
and the barns and their equipment 
are the last word in sanitary equip- 
ment and methods. It is interesting 
to note that the inspectors from the 
health department of the State 
have reported that this dairy is the 
equal of any in North Carolina. The 
milk and butter from the dairy is 
sufficient to take care of the daily 
needs of all of the families in the 
several willages owned by the Mans- 
field group. 


What has been written above is of 
course only a brief outline of the 
working and living conditions at the 
Jennings Mills. There are numer- 
ous other.worth-while things that 
cannot be dwelt upon at length in 
this article. The mills have a rep- 
utation fer the eharacter of their 
workers as well as for the quality 
ef their produets and this reputa- 
tion is zealously guarded by em- 
ployers and employees alike. 
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About six miles from Morganton, 
NX. €., there is a beautiful little vil- 
lage of Itahan renaissance archi- 
tecture. Both the rmanufacturing 
and buildings and the cottages are 
of the same type, and the whole 
is so quaint and unusual that the 
visitor is inelined to believe that 
he is in a certain part of Italy in- 
stead of in a progressive, up-fo- 
date state of the United States of 
Ameri¢ea, 

In 1914 the Valdese Manufac- 
luring Company incorporated. 
The executives of the company 
are: A. M. Kistler, president, G. A. 
Spencer, vice-president, KF. Garrou, 
secretary and treasurer: Louis 
Bounous, superintendent. The capi- 
fal stock is $300,000.00 and the 
equipment consists of 14,000 spindles 
The product is soft varns, knitting 
varns to.30's., 

The mill buildings are grav stuc- 
co, dav light type. .The machinery 
is thoroughly modern, and the work- 
ing conditions in the mills are very 
vleasant indeed, healthful and ecam- 
fortahble. The Operatives are bright 
intelligent people, robust and strong, 
manifesting interest and pride in 
their work. Many of them have 
heen with the mills since they firs! 
started and. are perfectly. satisfied 
with the good wages paid them and 
the fine treatment they receive at 
the hands of their emplovers. 

This Valdese village was firs! sel- 
tled by Itahans, natives of The Colt- 
tian Alps, the only. part of Italy 
that is not -Cathohe, and many of 
the operatives om the rmilis show 
their Italian blood in their beauti- 
ful dark eyes, rosv cheeks, black 
hair and general appearance, The 
Village tras a population of. some 
1500 inhabitants, 250 of whom are 
employed in the mills. The man- 
agement has built 65 pretty cot- 


VIEW OF VALDESE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, VALDESE, N. C. 


lauges of from three to six rooms, 
they are very attractive in archi- 
lecture, convenient in arrangement 
and equipped with such conven- 
iences as sewerage, baths, hights and 
water. Each eottage is surround- 
ed with heautiful flowers, trees, 
shrubs and vines, and each one has 
ample space for a garden. The peo- 
ple who have lived in the village 
any length of time seem. to eatch 
the air of pride that is developed 
in the village and take pleasure. in 
keeping their homes and premises 
ina neat clean manner’ Fifteen per 
cent of the operatives live in homes 
of their own near the mills, while 
these may not be kept up quite as 
well in some instances as the houses 
furnished by the mills. The man- 
agement eneourages the people in 
awning property as if helps to keep 
the workers in one place, gives them 
ua pride in ownership. 

One hundred of the employees 


are Saving money, an unusually 
large percentage and goes to show 
that the people are industrious and 
thrifty. One of the novel features 
of the Valdese Mills is that the em- 
ployees own and operate co-oprra- 
live store, goods are bought at low- 
est possible prices and sold to the 
operatives at prices. considerably 
helow those to be found at other 
stores. A number of the employees 
also own stock in the mills and he- 
cause of this are doubly interested 
in their success. 

There are a great many pleasant 
advantages offered the operative at 
the Valdese Mills.- An. excellent 
school house has been built by the 
county by a special taxation, twelve 
feachers are employed and some 
four hundred pupils are in regular 
attendance. 

Two churches have been built in 
the community, one by the mills, a 
Baptist as most of the employees 


THE VALDESE 


HIGH SCHOOL 


are Baptists; the other Methodist 
Chureh by denominational and lib- 
eral mill funds. Each has a gnod 
Sunday School. 

Several clubs have been organiz- 
ed among the operatives, one of the 
most noteworthy of these is” the 
Valdese Young Men’s Club. These 
organizations all aim to improve 


the operatives or entertain them, 


and to raise them to a higher plane 
of eitizenship. 

Sports are popular in the village 
and encouraged by the management. 
There is base hall, volley © ball, 
basket ball and tennis. village 
band is a great source of pleasure 
to the people. 

About seventy five per cent of the 
operatives are insured, 

There is an excellent understand- 
ing between the employer and the 
employees at the Valdese Mills. The 
operatives appreciate the warm in- 
terest of the management in their 
welfare and feel free to go to them 
at any time for advice and assis- 
fanee, knowing that they will re- 
ceive the most kindly attention. In 
return the operatives show. their 
appreciation by doing their best to 
keep up a high standard of morality 
in the mills and village as well as 
feeling a personal interest in the 
mills. 

The little village of Valdese nes- 
tles among the famous hills of Wes- 
fern North Carolina. It is within a 
short distance of a number of the 
most famous summer resorts of this 
section, which have a national rep- 
uftation for seenic beauty — and 
healthful climate. 

The Valdese Manufacturing Com- 
puny began in a small way but by 
their untiring energy and never fail- 
ing courage they have built up a 
splendid industry and they are held 
in high esteem by their operatives. 
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Issaqueena Mills 


These mills were founded in 
1903 by Col. D. K. Norris, at Cen- 


tral, 8S. C.. The present officers are: 


W. L. Gassaway, president and 
treasurer; M. Q. Gassaway, vice 
president; Ralph Ramseur, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer: J. W. 


Wallace; superintendent, 


Tarrant. The mills have a ecapi- 
tal stock of $306,700.00, with an 
equipment of 25,680 spindles and 


630 looms, operated by steam. The 
products manufactured are print 
cloths and pajama checks. 


The buildings are all of modern 
mill construction, the main = mill 
being built of brick and the ware- 
houses brick and frame. . From the 
very beginning the mills have pros- 


pered and the management give 
their help eredit. for a great deal 


of this prosperity. They realize 
that if their operatives are healthy, 
and made comfortable and pleasant 
both in the mills and their homes 


ISSAQUEENA MILLS, CENTRAL, S. C. 


thev will take a far greater inter- 


in their work and 
better quahty of goods. 


est 


produce a 
Four hun- 


dred and seventy five persons are 
employed in the mills. 

The mill village has a. popula- 
tion of 1,000. It is well loeated 
and much pride is manifested in 
keeping it neat and = attractive. 
The streets are clean and many 
beautiful shade trees make them 
cool. The management has built 


‘143 cottages of the bungalow type, 
four to six rooms each. These cot- 
tages are kept in good repair, this 
year, they are being repainted 
and gone over. The homes are 
screened and equipped with all city 
conveniences except gas. Many of 
the families have lived in the vil- 
lage sinee the mills started opera- 
Lion. 

While there no paid welfare 
worker to look after this particular 
work of the mills, the management 


iS 


SCHOOL AT ISSAQUEENA MILLS. 


has a keen interest in the welfare 
of their operatives and their fami- 
lies and stand ready at all times to 
help them in every way they can. 
They foster and encourage the 
education of the village children. 
An up-to-date 11 grade High School 


building, photograph of which is 
shown, has been remodeled and 
newly equipped. Thirteen teach- 


ers are employed, paid by the state 
and county, but since the mills are 
the largest tax payers, they natural- 
ly pay most of the salaries in the 
county. About 350 children are in 
attendance at this school. There tis 
a mght sehool for older persons 
who desire to study. | 


Three neat churches. are main- 
tained in the village by the mem- 
bers and the assistance of the mills. 
a good Sunday Sehool in connec- 
tion with each one. 

Sports are encouraged, especially 
baseball and basketball. 


The . company has built a hand- 
some Community House in the vil- 
lage and this building is the head- 
quarters for all social activities. A 
well equipped play ground — takes 
care of the little ehildren affording 
much out amusement. 

No. friction whatever to. he 
found at these mills between help 
and management, all difficulties are 
quickly and amicably adjusted. 


door 


is 


The operatives are a good class 
of citizens, sober, industrious, and 
they average just about the same as 
any other tot of cotton mill help 
when if comes to owning property 
and saving money. A high standard 
of morals is maintained in both mills 
and villages. 

Is it any wonder that many of the 
operatives have been with the mills 
since they were first started? Or 
thal they are well satisfied and 


a large number of them are saving 
money. 


CHURCH AT ISSAQUEENA MILLS. 
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Manufacturing Company 
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The Courtenay Manufacturing 
Company was founded in 1893 in the 
little village of Newry, 8. C., which 
is a short distanee south of Green- 
ville, 8S. C., and is operated by a fine 
water power on Little mver, which 
is supplemented by steam. during 
fhe dry season. 

W. L. Gassaway, of Greenville, 
C., is president and treasurer and R. 
Ramseur is vice-president and ac- 
tive manager, both of these officers 
filling similar positions with the Is- 
saquena Mills at Central, 8. C., 
which might be said to be a sister 
mill, 

The other officers of the Courte- 
nay Manufacturing Company are V. 
O. Gregory, secretary, and J. M. 
Alexander, superintendent. Luther 
M. McBee, Jr., of Greenville, 8S. C., is 
purchasing agent and buys all the 
supplies needed by the mill. - 

Mr. Alexander, the superintend- 
ent, is a man of long practical ex- 
perience and sees that the machin- 
ery is operated at the highest effi- 
ciency and producés a superior 
quality of goods. He knows all the 
operatives by name and keeps in 


COURTENAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEWRY, S. C. 


close touch with them. When sick- 
ness or misfortune come upon any 
fimily Superintendent Alexander is 


fhe man to whom they go and no 


appeal from his people ever passes 
unheeded. 

The Courtenay Manufacturing 
Company has 25,344 spindles and 624 
looms and are operated upon pa- 


jama checks which is used in the 


manufacture of men’s cloth under- 


wear similar to B. V. D’s. The very 
high quality of the product of this 
mill has caused a steady demand for 
its product from manufacturers of 
that class of underwear. 

The Courtenay Manufacturing 
Company takes great pride in the 
quality of its output and everything 
possible is done to see that superior 
goods come from the looms. 

There are 118 cottages in the mill 


A BUNGALOW AT COURTENAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Village and every house .is kept in 
good repair. As is usual, there is a 
garden space back of each cottage 
and the mill people enjoy raising 
their own vegetables. The mill gar- 
dens also greatly reduee the cost of 
living during the vegetable season 
and to some extent during the re- 
mainder of the year, as the women 
have been. taught the process of 
canning. 

About 500 people work in. the 
mills and the village population is 
around 1,000. 

There is a splendid school that 
was built by the mill and. four 
teachers are employed jointly by the 
mill and county. About 200 chil- 
dren attend school regularly. 

There is a Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation that co-operates with the 
mill management in securing a full 
attendance and the best results from 
the school. 

The management encourages 
especially baseball, and 
every season there is a team com- 
posed of mill operatives that plays 
the teams of neighboring towns and 
mills. | 


sports, 
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When the writer was. tnformed 
that the Georgia Manufacturing 


{ompany was established in 1829, if 


seemed almost impossible to asso- 
ciate the present modern and. pro- 
gressive plant with such a_ state- 
ment. 

Georgia led the South in number 
of eotton mills at that time, but in 
850 there were only thirty-five cot- 
ton mills in the State. Today there 
are hundreds of magnificent textile 
plants in Georgia and one is quite 
surprised to know just how up-to- 
date and modern a mill built back 
in the early part of the last cen- 
tury can be. 

The Georgia Manufacturing Com- 
pany is located on the banks of the 
Oconee river, about five miles out 
of the great center of learning, Ath- 
ens, Ga., in a most beautiful spot. 
The little village is known as White- 
hall, Ga. Nothing could be prettier 
than the long white mill building, 
the water and the beautifully wood- 
ed hills that form the background. 
One instinctively knows that every- 
thing is peaceable and happy in the 
little community, and this knowl- 
edge .is confirmed by conversation 
with the operatives. They tell one 
of the good wages, point to the at- 
tractive little cottages which are 


GEORGIA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WHITEHALL, GA. 


kept in good shape, speak of the 
kindness of the management and 
how they love the mills and théir 
surroundings. 

The Georgia Manufaeturing Gom- 
pany employ about 120 operatives. 
There is a consistent policy of re- 


newal and replacement in the mills 


that has kept the building and 
equipment in fine condition. There 
is an equipment of 12,000 spindles. 
The products are 20's to 30's 2-ply 
varns. The machinery is driven by 
water power and electricity. - 

The mill village is built on the 
hills about the mills. There are 
neat, substantial little cottages 
gleaming white and clean against 
the green of the native forest trees. 


There are about 75 of these cottages’ 


Varying in size from two to eighf 
rooms. Bright flowers grow around 


each one, good gardens furnish 
fresh vegetables, and many fruit 
trees have been planted, too. These 


cottages are rent free to the oper- 
atives and there is no trouble about 
keeping a good class of help at the 
Georgia Manufacturing Company. 
The homes and premises indicate 
that the people are home-loving 
and take a pride in their places- of 
residence. The happy children 
romp and play over the broad ex- 


DAM AT WHITEHALL 


panse of the country. Nothing ane- 


mic or frail about the inhabitants. 
They show that living and working 
conditions are most healthful and 
pleasant their fine coloring, 
bright eyes, strong and active 
bodies. 

Most of the operatives at the 
Georgia Manufacturing Company 


come from the surrounding “red 
hills of Georgia,” some of them 
have lived there always, wouldn't 
know how to call any other. place 
home. This is sufficient evidence of 
the treatment which they receive, 
for there are plenty of other good 
cotton mills not far distant and it 
would be an easy matter to make 
a change if they were not contented. 
But they are making a-:good living 
and about 75 per cent have good 


savings accounts in the banks at 
Athens, a number own homes or 
have good farms. Their children 


are being educated in the splendid 
graded school whieh has been built 
and is maintained by the Georgia 
Manufacturing Company. There are 
two good churches in the commu- 
nity, Baptist and Methodist, built by 
the company and supported by the 
denominations and liberal assistance 
of the mills. Good Sunday schools 
offer a place for further instruction 
in the teachings of the Bible, for 
these people believe firmly in the 


precepts of the Bible, teach them to 
their efiildren and try to hve by 
them to the best of their knowledge 
and ability. 

There are many other advantages 
offered the operative at the Georgia 
Manufacturing Company. The cost 
of living is reduced to the minimum, 
as the management provides fuel at 
actual cost to them. There is free 
pasturage for cows, chickens are 
raised and hogs are kent in sani- 
tary pens. Besides these large 
quantities of vegetables are canned 
for winter consumption. 

Outdoor sports’ are encouraged, 
baseball, hunting and fishing are 
very popular, as well as tennis and 
basket ball. There’ is an excellent 
hrass band which is the pride of 
the community. Community enter- 
fainments. singing schools, lectures, 
and. moving pictures amuse the 
operatives in their leisure hours. 
The little town of Whitehall is com- 
plete in itself with its stores, post- 
office, etc., yet the good roads, num- 
ber’ of automobiles owned by the 
operatives unite in making the 
many splendid advantages of Athens 
very accessible. 

The executives of the Georgia 
Manufacturing Company are: R. P. 
White, president; J. A. Morton, sec- 
retary and treasurer; J. P. Williams, 
superintendent. 


COTTAGES AT GEORGIA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Bladenboro Cotton Mills 


The Bladenboro Cotton Mills were 
founded by H. €, Bridger and asso- 
ciates in 1912 and at the same time 
they founded the town of Bladen- 
horo, in Bladen county, North Caro- 
lina, on the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way. 

The. site of the faetory and mill 
village is a very pretty. one indeed 
nnd the management has spent 
thousands dollars in enhaneing 
the natural beauty of. the loeation 
and in making their plant one of 
the most beautiful to be found any- 
where, 

The mill buildings are of modern 
mill construction, two stories, brick 
with wonderful lghting facilities, 
splendid ventilation and modern sys- 
tem of humidifying. Sanitary 


drinking fountains eare for the: 


abundant supply of pure water that 
is piped over the entire factory. 
Everything is most sanitary and 
pleasant within and without the 
mills. The equipment is In keeping 
with the mills, modern and of the 
most approved type for the manu- 
facture of their products. There are 
34.000 spindles in operation which 
are driven by hydro-electric power 


BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS, BLADENBORO, N. C. 


generated by the power. station of 
the. Bladenboro Cotton mills. 

Six hundred and fifty persons find 
employment in these beautiful mills. 
The products are hosiery, under- 
wear and warp yarns. 

The executives of the Bladenboro 
Cotton Mills are a bunch of “live 
wires,’ keen business men of fine 
judgment and ability. These qual- 
ilies coupled with their fine demo- 
cratic policies in the running of 
their organization, and their wntir- 
ing energy have made a magnificent 
success of the business, 

These gentlemen appreciate their 
help and realize that in making liv- 
ing and working conditions all that 
could be desired for them they are 
increasing the efliciency of the op- 
erative, gaining his confidence and 
respect and raising him to a higher 
plane of citizenship, and-.at the same 
time working for the greater pros- 
perity of the mills. 

The mill village has a population 
of about 41,250 — inhabitants. The 
company has been very careful in 
the planning and building of their 
village. Streets and pavements are 
well kept, shade trees. and shrub- 


to keep everything 


hery planted. The one hundred and 
itty eottages are very attractive. in 
appearance, They are kept in good 
repair, well painted and comfortable 
with eleetric lights, and water. 
Many of the operatives have been 
with the mills sinee 1912 and nat- 
urally feel that there is no other 
place where they will be quite so 
satisfied, There is a fine spirit of 
civic pride manifested in both the 
mills and mill village. The entire 
community unites in their efforts 
sanitary and 
neat. 

A good graded school building in 
the village has been built by the 
management for the benefit of the 
children of the village. -Two teach- 
ers are employed and there are per- 
haps 100 pupils in regular attend- 
ance. These teachers are paid by 
the regular school taxation. From 
this school the ehildren go to the 
Bladenboro high school which the 
mills help to. keep up, too, because 
they are such large city tax payers. 
The children from the village are 
a fine lot of youngsters, full of fun 
and life just like children from any 
other homes, some eager to study 


- 


ind get along: others indifferent amd 
careless. | 

There are two churches built: by 
popular subscription and assistance 
of the mills. Two good Sunday 
schools for the training of the chil- 
dren and youth of the community 
have large attendances. 

Baseball is the most popular 
sport. There is a good diamond and 
a fine. team. 

Space has been - provided . and 
equipped for the children of the vil- 
lage, Cotton mill owners realize 
how important it is for children to 
have outdoor exercise and health- 
ful amusements. Factories who pro- 
vide recreation for their children as 
well as their older employees. are 
making that yield large physical 
and moral returns in the lives of the 
young people. 

The management feels that their 
operatives are just a little bit finer 
than those around the average cot- 
ton mills. About 25 per cent of 
the operatives are thrifty and sav- 
ing; another 25 per cent perhaps, 
either own homes or farm lands. 
They are intelligent, peace loving 
operatives. 
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The Norris Cotton Mills were built 
at Cateechee, 8. C., in 1897 by Daniel 
Keating Norris, one of the _ best 
known men of his state. Since that 
time the mills have enjoyed a very 
succesful career and. have always 
remained in control of members of 
the Norris family. The officers now 
are: T. M. Norris, president and 
treasurer; G. F. Norris, secretary 
and W: W, Cobb, superintendent.. 

The eompany has a. capital stock 
of $500.00. The equipment consists 
of 19,968 spindles and 440 looms 
operated on sheetings. The plant 
is ably handled and the goods pro- 
duced have built up a fine reputa- 
tion for quality and appearance. 

Cateechee is one of the prettiest 
towns in South Carolina. It Is lo- 
cated in the foothill section of the 
state. The name Cateechee is.of In- 
dian origin, the town having been 
named for an Indian maiden of that 
name who played a heroic and ro- 


mantie part in the ~~ history of 


that seetion. 


The site of the Norris Mills is an 
ideal loeation for the plant and 
village. The land is high and well 
drained and the village is laid out 


to take every natural advantage of 


the site. The homes are well built 
and of attraetive (and convenient 


design. Water and lights are fur- 


nished free by the mill company and 


fuel is supplied at cost. The village 
is large enough to allow each cot- 
tage a large yard and garden space. 

The management of the Norris 
Mills has been very liberal in their 
support of the religious life of their 
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Norris Cotton Company 


in the building of 
church buildings. 


the mills are modern | 
ment and the quality of instruction 


The success of any manufacturing 
concern depends not only in seecur- 
ing a full set of help, but in 
able to get them sufficiently 


ested in their work so they will al- 


STREET AT NORRIS COTTON MILLS 


employers is their own interest. 
This spirit of co-operation can not 
be cultivated unless the workers 
are made to realize that the man- 
agement is as much concerned with 
the human equation as with the ac- 
fnal operation of the machinery. 
At the same time, any system of 
welfare work that may be under- 
taken, must not be in any way a 
matter of charity. Those whom it 


benefits must have a mutual share 


in its development, and put forth 
some effort to help the suecess of 
the movement. At the Norris Cot- 
fon Mills, this principle is not only 
thoroughly recognized by mill own- 


‘ 


DAM AND RIVER, NORRIS COTTON MILLS COMPANY, CATEECHEE, S.C. 


ers and employees alike, 
into practice continually. 
, the efforts that the mill 


employees is based on the old idea 
results have been 
The people at the mills know that 


they can depend on their employers 
fo give them a square deal in every 


the people are too 
well satisfied to be making changes. 
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Lilly Mill Power Compan 


The Lily Mill and Power Com- 
puny was founded in 1904 by the 
late W. E. Morton and associates 
and is located in the thriving and 
progressive industrial town of 
Shelby, N. C: 

John F. Schenck, one of the most 
progressive and energetic mill men 
of the State, president of this or- 
ganization. George Blanton, the well 
known banker, is vice-president: J. 
W. Schenck, secretary, and John. F. 
Schenck, Jr.; treasurer and man- 
ager, 

The name of Sehenck in Cleve- 
land county stands out prominently 
among those who have done. the 
most for the development of that 
section, and they are known far and 
wide for their kindly treatment of 
their operatives and for their per- 
sonal interest in their advancement 
fo a higher plane of living. 

The Lily Mill and Power Company 
is a one-story brick building, built 


LILLY MILL AND POWER COMPANY, SHELBY, N. ©. 


with a view to obtaining the best 
possible working conditions for the 
operatives. There are 
windows which admit plenty’ of 
light, sunstiiine and fresh air. Be- 
sides these, there are the most ap- 
proved systems for artificial light- 
ing, ventilating, humidifying and 
heating. The mills are most clean 
and sanitary in every respect... The 
machinery is operated by electricity 
and is placed sufficiently far apart 
fo minimize the danger of accident 
to employees. The equipment con- 
sists of 6,760 spindles which are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of comb- 
ed Sea Island and peeler yarns. 
One hundred and forty persons 
are employed in these mills, and 
live in an attractive village. There 
are 72 houses of from three to five 
rooms, which are all well built, com- 
fortable and convenient. Each cot- 
tage has about a 
ground for the cultivation of vege- 


numerous 


half-aecre of 


tables and the raising of 


ure saving money 
aged among them: 
wages and they 
ing to save something. 
The majority of the 
came from the farms nearby. 


living -in good houses in a 
community, 


steady income and could 


by life in a town like Shelby. 


Mr. John Sehenck, 
ager, and, like his before him, 


he was raised in and around a cot- 
ton mill and has an understanding 
business 


and knowledge mill 


chiekens, 
\ high percentage of the operatives 
Thrift is encour- 
they make good 
are gradually learn- 


operatives 
They 
were unskilled, but intelligent and 
industrious, and it did not take them 
long to realize the advantages of. 
good 
where they had a 
educate 
their children in good schools and 
give them all the advantages offered 
There 
is a spirit of co-operation in evi- 
dence here that works for the bene- 
fit of both mills “agg — operatives. 
is the man- 


equal to that of many men years 
Older than-he.. The mill eperatives 
all-admire and like him because of 
his enthusiastic activities with. re- 
gard to the betterment and i1m- 
provement of working and -living 
conditions of his help. 

There is a good school, which was 
established and is maintained by the 
three mills in the vicinity, the Lily 
Mill being one of these. Children 
from their mill village are educated 
in this school. The facilities are of 
the best, and 50 to 75 children from 
this mill village are regular in their 
attendance. The operatives of the 
Lily Mill and Power Company, in 
connection with two other mill vil- 
lages, have established Methodist 
and Baptist churches that will com- 
pare favorably with city churches. 
Each of the churehes has a large 
Sunday school and the mill over- 
seers are active Sunday school 
workers. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF LILLY MILL AND POWER COMPANY 
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Cleveland Mill Power 
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The late Maj. H. F. Schenck was 
not only a man of exceptional exec- 
utive ability but he possessed a fine 
aesthetic. sense, and he made a 
happy selection when he decided to 
locate his cotton factory at the site 
which is now the thriving little 
town of Lawndale. The Cleveland 
Mill and Power Company at Lawn- 
dale, N. is one-of the oldest. mills 
in Western North Carolina. Origi- 
nally the plant has known as the 
Cleveland Mills. It was founded in 
{873 and was located about two 
miles above the present site on the 
beautiful French Broad river and 
was operated by water. power. 

Mill No. 2, which is now the sole 
plant, was established at Lawndale 
in 1888, Major Sehenek being the 
president and prime mover of the 
organization. He was one of. the 
ablest mill men of the old school, 
and with the hearty support of his 
partner, Major Reynolds, of New 
York, built up a splendid enterprise, 
which is today a monument to his 
pioneering spirit as a manufac- 
turer. 


CLEVELAND MILL AND POWER COMPANY, LAWNDALE, N. C. 


Upon the death of Major Schenck is 6s to 10s carpet warps, yarns and 


in 1915, his only. son; John F. 
Sehenck, became president and 
treasurer of the company. John’ F. 
Schenck, Jr., is vice-president; F. 
C. Reynolds, secretary, and Hal E. 
Schenck, superintendent. These gen- 
tlemen are all versatile textile men 
of practical experience and under 
their management the mills have 
grown and prospered. 

Mr. Sehenck is a practical textile 
man, fully conversant with all 
branches of the industry. He has 
literally grown up in the mill busi- 
ness, having been secretary of the 
organization during his father’s life- 
time.. He is one of the ablest cotton 
mill men in North Carolina. 

The. Cleveland Mill and Power 
Gompany is capitalized at $100,000. 
The mill ‘buildings are made of 


brick, also the dye house; both are ° 


kept in excellent condition, the most 
eareful consideration being given to 
working conditions. The equipment 
consists of 5,600 spindles, which are 
operated by water, steam and hy- 
dro-electric power. Their product 


fwines. As a mill enterprise this 
concern is a far greater importance 
than the number of spindles would 
suggest. 


Cleveland Mill and Power. Com- 
pany has done a vast deal for the 
development and advancement. of 
Cleveland County. They built the 
railroad from Shelby to Lawndale, 
and through their efforts the splen- 
did little town of Lawndale has 
come into existence. The school 
facilities are among the best in the 
State. The Piedmont High School 
is one of the finest boarding schools, 
and the Sehencks were largely in- 
strumenal in its establishment. Stu- 
dents come to it from all over the 
State, often from adjoining States. 
The people are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of religious and educational 
institutions. Mr: Schenck is always 
planning and making improvements 
that. will add to the pleasure of his 
help. 


There are about 200 operatives 
employed in the mill and there are 


about 800 inhabitants in. the village. 
The employees of this mill are, for 
{he most part, natives of Cleveland 
County. Most of them are settled 
and contented. Some employees 
have been with the company for 35 
years, and a number of them own 
other property. Some families are 
now just finishing up their ihdebt- 
edness on lands bought. Numbers 
have already saved up enough 
money and have bought farms and 
returned to them. 

The management has 
homes for their operatives, neat 
wooden buildings. Larger and bet- 
ler tenant houses are noted among 
the improvements in the village. All 
the houses are equipped with wa- 
ler and water closets. Electric 
lights and water are put in all 
houses, also telephones are installed 
in all the houses where wanted at 
rental of 50 cents per month. 

The poliey of the mill 
ment is to deal 


built 100 


manage- 
fairly and in a 


friendly way with all employees and 
they insist upon the operatives do- 
ing the same. 


BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE OF CLEVELAND MILL AND POWER COMPANY 
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Lakayette Cotton 


KAYETTE COTTON MILLS 


LA FAYETTE, GEORG IA 


In 1903 the LaFayette Cotton Mills 
were built at LaFayette, Ga. The 
present executives are: J. E. Patton, 
president; W. A. Enloe, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer as well as man- 
ager: W. E. McKown, secretary; 
R. S. Steele, Sr. superintendent. 
Since the mills have come. under 
the control and management of these 
officers they have been gone over 


carefully, renewed the equipment 
and brought if up-to-date. 

The picture tells better than 
words, the condition of the mills 


outside, the inside is kept perfectly 
Clean and sanitary and the environ- 


ments are very pleasant indeed. 
They are capitalized at $100,000.00. 
The. equipment consists of 9,408 


spindles and 226-looms; jeans and 
drills are manufaetured. Two hun- 
dred and twenty five operatives are 
employed in the mills. 


From the appearance of the opera- 
tives there can be no question about 
their health and happiness. One 
ean see from the bright intelligent 
looks upon their faces that they are 
interested in their work and take a 
loval pride in the mills. Many of 
them have been with the mills for 
twelve and fourteen years and are 
perfectly satisfied. Most of them 
come from the vicinity of LaFay- 


elte and while not educated, they 
are intelligent and apt and if did not 
fake them long after eoming into 
the mills to become skilled opera- 
tives. The managment such 
kind and tactful overseers and boss- 
es mn the various departments that 
every operative is given an oppor- 
tunity to do the best work possible 
and it it is the poliey of the mills 
to take heads of the departments 
from the rank and file of their own 
overatives. 


The operatives appreciate all the 
advantages to be gained from work- 
ing in the mills, not only for them- 
selves but for their children who 
have the chance of being educated 
in the excellent publie schools of 
Lukayette, so far superior to the op- 
portunities they had when growing 
up. Since the mills are located in- 
side the city limits of LaFayette 1t 
has not necesary for the mills to 
build churches, the operatives and 
their families attend the churches 
and Sunday Schools of the city, as 
well as having the advantage of the 
moving picture, theaters, social and 
intellectual advantages offered Dy 
a town of that size. 


The management has built a very 
attractive little village of 66 cottages 
far above the average mill houses 


COMMUNITY HOUSE, LA FAYETTE 


COTTON MILLS. 


ir the matter of architecture, con- 
venienee and comfort. They are 
equipped with sewerage, baths, sink, 
electric lights, water, ete. Each has 


plenty of garden space and room 
for a front yard. Shade trees haye 


heen planted in front of every house 
and there are well paved streets and 


sidewalks. A few operatives own 
their homes.. 
Welfare work under the diree- 


tion of trained workers is carried on 
in the mill community, results from 
which have been most satisfactory. 
The people have been eneouraged 
to keep their homes and premises 
In a sanitary manner. There are 
classes in hygiene, domestic science, 
Mother’s clubs, and social clubs, all 
of which promote a spirit of friend- 
liness and helpfulness. 


The center of all community work, 
whether civie or social, is the very 
pretty, modernly. equipped Com- 
munity House which the manage- 
ment has built. There is a pretty 
playground for the children with 
iis various devices for their amuse- 
ment and healthful exercise. Sports 
are encouraged, tennis, basket ball, 


foot ball and base ball are most 
popular. 
The management is always anx- 


ious to help their people in any way 
posible. They have shown their in- 
ferest in the affairs of the help in 
such a way that the operatives do 
not hesitate to come to them at any 
lime for advice or assistance. There 
is a very fine spirit of democracy 
and good fellowship existing at the 
mills and in the community. Both 
the employees and employer feel 
that they have a common interest 
and work in perfect harmony. 

Cleanliness is encouraged among 
the people. and there is a regular 
inspection of premises... Health con- 
ditions are excellent, no need for 
the services of a physician or nurse 
regularly, though one is always eall- 
ed immediately when oceasion de- 
mands, | 


Few of these people could be per- 
suaded to go back to the country 
where they toiled on rented prop- 
erty from morning until night with 
only the very bare necessities of 
life, no ready money and no pros- 
pects, to say nothing of having to 
send their children over muddy 
roads in. the cold to get the little 
education they could the 
country school and on Sunday if 
they would go to church they must 
rise early and drive, or perhaps 


walk, a long distance. 


STREET SCENE AT LAFAYETTE COTTON MILLS. 
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Georgia Cotton Mills 


Georgia Cotton Mills, loeated al 
Griffin, Ga. were founded in 41901 
The officers are John H. Cheat- 


ham, president; W. W. Norman, sec- 
retary; W. A. Brooks, superintendent 
Of Mills No. 1 and No. 2: D. S.. Prit- 
chett, superintendent of mill No. 
3; W. C. Jaekson, superintendent of 
bleachery. 

The capital stock of the Georgia 
Cotton Mills $600,000.00. The 
buildings are of modern. mill con- 
struction, brick, with every consid- 
eration given to making working 
conditions as healthful as possible. 
The hghting is such as to eliminate 
all glare and cause no eye strain on 
the part of the operative. Venti- 
lation, heating and humidity have 
all been earefully thought out and 
best modern devices adopted. The 
equipment is modern and of a de- 
sign to allow the most efficiency 
and the finest quality of output with 
least effort on the part of the op- 
erative. There are 28,000 spindles 
and 910 looms driven by hydro-elec- 
trie power. 

The products of the Georgia Cot- 
ton Mills are terry and huck towels, 
outing, flannel and Red Diamond 
diaper cloth. The toweling is of an 
excellent quality and about 70,000 
dozen per month is the amount man- 
ufactured. The outing flannel 
soft and fine, beautfully finished 
and much sought on the the market. 


is 


is 


This is a new product of the Georgia 
Cotton Mills, the machinery having 


heen just reeently installed. Per- 
haps the best known product. of 
these mills is the famous “Red Di- 


amond” diaper cloth, which is han- 
died by almost every up to date 
merchant. Onee bought, it is al- 
Ways in demand. 

The plant of the Georgia Cotton 
Mills is complete in itself. It takes 
the raw cotton, spins, weaves and 
finishes all their goods without out- 


side assistance. 


Five hundred operatives are em- 
ployed in the Georgia Cotton Mills. 
Mr. Gheatham grew quite enthu- 
siastic when questioned about his 
help. If there is any one part of his 


husiness he is more than proud of 


it is the class of operatives he has in 
his employ. He says that they are 
unusually good citizens, sober, in- 
dustrious, and fairly thrifty. It is 
true there are only about 20 per 
cent of them saving money, but 
that is a larger percentage than is 
io be found in a great many cotton 


mills, A good pereentage of them 
own a home, and about 5 per cent. 
have other investments. Some. of 


the operatives have been with the 
mills since they first began operat- 
ing and would not feel at home any- 
where else. This last statement 
in- itself, proof positive of the eon- 
lentedness of the help at the Georgia 
Cotton Mills. for there are a num- 
ber of other cotton mills at Griffin 
and it would be easy to make a 
change. 


IS, 


The Georgia Cotton. Mills - have 
built 165 neat,. comfortable: frame 
cottages, of modern design of archi- 
teeture, nicely painfed and kept. in 
perfect repair. The. eottages are 
very pretty and kept in a very san- 
itary way. Flowers, shrubbery and 
shade trees add to the beauty of the 
little village. 

Mr. Cheatham is a firm behever in 
giving his operatives every oppor- 
tunity for. education and self im- 
provement. The company has two 
good schools in the village, which 


were erected and maintained by 
them. Six teachers are .employed,, 


paid jointly by the mills and coun- 
ty. There are aproximately 275 pu- 
pils in regular attendance at this 
splendid day The other 
school is conducted at night for the 
benelit of those persons who work in 


school. 


the day, but wish to study. 
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Amazon Cotton Mills 


YYARNS 


AMAZON COTTON MILLS. 


THOMASVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The Amazon Cotton Mills, located 
at Thomasville, N. C., is the largest 
textile mill in the thriving little 
town. Established in 1909, the mills 
are of most modern mill construc- 
tion, one-story brick building with 
much care given to making working 
conditions most healthful and com- 
fortable for the operative. The 
equipment is up-to-date in every 
respect and of a type to secure the 
greatest efficiency possible with the 
least effort on the part of the oper- 
ative. 

The capital stock is $525,000 and 
the equipment consists of 13,000 
spindles which are driven by hydro- 
electric power. Combed hosiery 
vurns are manufactured. Some one 
hundred and sixty operatives are 
employed, 

The beautiful mill village is very 
neat and attractive in appearance 
and the beauty of the place is en- 
hanced by shade trees and flowers. 
The homes, of which there aré 
ninety-three, are of the bungalow 
type, varying in size from three to 
six rooms. All are equipped with 
modern city conveniences such 
water, sewerage, lights, baths. Each 
has ground for gardens and flowers. 
The operatives keep their homes 
nicely and live in a very comfort- 
manner. 3 

Both working and living condi- 
tions at the Amazon Mills are ex- 
cellent, as evidenced by the 
healthy, happy expressions on the 
faces of the people. They are in- 
terested in their work and very 
loyal to the management. Many of 
them have been withethe mills since 
they begun operation. The children 
of the operatives are educated in 
the graded schools of Thomasville. 
and the mill famihes enjoy the re- 
ligious and educational advantages 
of the town. 

The executives 


1S 


of the Amazon 
Colton Mills are: G. G.. Hill, presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. A. Cannon, 
vice-president; R. C. Rapp, secre- 
tary; O. L. Wagstaff, superintend- 


ent. The mills are in a very pros- 
perous condition. Just at present 
they are building another fine plant, 
552x138 feet, which will be a splen- 
did addition to the present mill. 

The people as a whole are a 
splendid class of citizens, imdus- 
trious, sober and in many instances 
very thrifty. A high standard 
morality is maintained in the va- 
rious mill communities, 
lax is tolerated. 


S@ 


of 


nothing 


If a family of neer do wells 
slip in occasionally, they are given 
an opportunity to change their ways 
and become first class citizens, but 
if they do not respond to the kindly 
treatment they receive and the fine 
influence with which they come in 
contact, they are expelled from the 
community. A very high standard 
of morality exists in beth mills and 
village. Nothing slack is tolerated 
for a minute. Naturally, such a fine 


class of operatives have friends of 
equally as desirable traits who are 
ready to become a part of the big 
mill family whenever there is a va- 
cancy to be filled. The operatives 
are just as jealous of the reputation 
of the mills and community as are 
the executives. They are very loyal 
to the management: and there is a 
most harmonious spirit of e¢o-oper- 
ation in evidence throughout the 


entire place. 


AMAZON COTTON MILLS BASEBALL TEAM 
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The Inman. Mills are located 
Inman, S: In fact the Inman 
Mills have made the little town of 
that name. These mills are capi- 
talized at $1,000,000, and were found- 
ed in 1901 by J. A. Chapman and 
associates. 

There has been no change in the 
management since the mills were 
first established. The executives 
are: President and treasurer, J.’ A. 
Chapman; vice-president and su- 
perintendent, J. A. Chapman, Jr.; 
secretary, B. B. Bishop. These of- 
ficers are all fine business men pos- 
of excellent judgment and 
splendid ability. 

Being very progressive, the Chap- 
mans have allowed nothing to be 
left out of the construction of their 
great plant that would make for 
economy and efficiency. The mills 


at 


sessed 


are four stories, 440x78 feet, of 
modern mill construction. The 
equipment is up-to-date and con- 
sists of 40,096 spindles and. 1,000 
looms for the manufacture of 72x 
72 425-yard sheetings and print 
cloths. About 700 operatives are 


employed in the mills and the pleas- 
ant environment and comfortable 
working conditions are reflected in 
their bright, fresh coloring, inter- 
ested expressions, strong bodies and 
pleasant smiles. Many of these 
operatives have been with the mills 


in 


INMAN MILLS, INMAN, S. C. 


since’ they first started operating 
and are very skillful in their work. 
They are a splendid élass of help, 
very boyal to the mills. 

The population of the village -is 
approximately 1,800 inhabitants. The 
management has given a great deal 
of care and thought to the plan- 
ning and developing of their village. 


The streets are graded and well 
eared for, sidewalks improved, 


shade trees planted throughout the 
village, and the people are encour- 
aged to keep their premises neat. 

Two hundred and sixty-one com- 
fortable houses have been built by 
the management. The houses vary 
size from three to seven rooms 
and are of cottage and bungalow 
type. They are not only comfort- 
able and home-like with their nu- 
merous built in eabinets, closets, 
electric lights, porches, ete. but are 
very attractive in design and color 
of painting. Each house has ample 
space for garden and flowers and 
many fine vegetables and beautiful 
flowers are raised by the mill fami- 
lies. Such work. is encouraged by 
the management by free distribu- 
tion of seeds and the offering of 
substantial prizes for the best spec- 
imens in each line. 


There is a splendid program 


welfare work at the mills under the 
The 


direetion of a trained worker. 


COTTAGE AT INMAN MILLS 


of 


management realizes that edueation 
the factor that will solve mésf 
problems. They. not only urge the 
education of the children but have 
established night schools for adults. 
It is a well known fact that during 
the years of youthfulness the mind 
is in a most plastic state and the 
hope of the country lies in the 
training of its children. No factor 
has done more for the uplift of the 
poorer class of citizens of the South 
than has the numerous. textile 
plants that flourish within its con- 
fines. At Inman Mills it has not 
been necessary for the management 
to build sehools for the children of 
the operatives have all privileges of 
the graded schools of the town. 
However, the Inman Mills are the 
largest taxpayers in the town and 
have a fine influence in the direc- 
tion of the schools. | 

The religious life of the mill vil- 
lage is taken care of by a pleasing 
church which has been erected for 
the use of the people. Several de- 
nominations hold services in this 
building, and there is an excellent 
union Sunday School. 

A library in the village is a source 
of pleasure and information for the 
people. Several clubs organized for 
the boys and girls of the community 
are under the direction of compe- 


is 


lent ‘leaders and have proven of 
great benefit in the holding of the 
interest of the youth of the village. 
Much good is done by these elubs in 
training the minds of the young 
people and developing them along 
lines of improvement and social ad- 
vancement. A Boy Scout Troop is 
perhaps the finest of these organi- 
zations. It takes the boys just at 
an age when they are hardest to 
control and interests and teaches 
them to be manly and courageous 
in their dealings with others. 
Sports are encouraged and foster- 
ed in the village: A splendid base- 
ball team is the pride of the com- 
munity: Basket ball is alsa quite 
popular. There is a well equipped 
playground for the children, where 
they romp and play and grow vig- 
orous and strong. A pretty park for 
the older people affords a_ pleasant 
place for: spending leisure hours, 
The management appreciates the 
high class help in their mills and no 
other kind is employed. There 
very little turnover of labor. Good 
wages, excellent working and living 


is 


-condtiions, together with free heuse 


rent, free insurance ‘after resi- 
dence of three months, and many 
other splendid advantages offered at 
the mills make the people contented 
and happy. 


COTTAGE AT INMAN MILLS 
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Oakland Cotton Mills 


The Oakland. Cotton. Mills are lo- 
cated about a mile and a quarter 
North of Newberry, 8. C.-a progres- 
sive industrial town with good. ech- 
mate, pure water, and. excellent 
shipping facilitres, all of which have 
to be eonsidered in placing any 
industry. The Oakland Cotton Mills 
have a very beautiful site being 
suited on a well. drained eminence 
which overlooks the city. The prop- 
erty used to be Known as the old 
Fair homestead where fine ladies 
and gentlemen extended true South- 
ern hospitality to those who were 
fortunate .enough to be included 
among their guest or who came as 
i passing stranger withing their 
cates. The place was noted for its 
avenues of fine forest oaks as well 
as ifs hospitaliy. It is beeause of 
these fine oaks that the mills have 
the name of Oakland Cotton Mills. 

It seems to the visitor at the Oak- 
land Cotton Mills that both employ- 
er and employees: have somehow 
caught the fleeting spirit of the 
old owners of the Fair homestead 
and are still dispensing that cour- 
feous hospitality te all who chance 
fo eome into the community. The 


employers, true Southern gentlemen. 


that they are, seek in every way 
posible to make working and living 
conditions in their mills vil- 
lage as healthy and pleasant as they 
can for their operatives. They real- 
ize What an important factor a heal- 
thy, contented operative is inthe 
suceess of any business. Always 
(hey are interested in. their help 
and are planning big things for their 
benefit and advancement. 

A study of the faces of the opera- 
fives in the Oakland Mills will con- 
vince the most skeptical of how well 
the moinagement’ is succeeding in 
their work along line,.. The 
bright eves, rosy coloring in- 
felligent expressions all show that 
they are happy and contented af 
their work. There is a very loyal 
spirit of pride manifested in their 
work. A number of employees have 
been with the mills since they first 


started operation and a larger num- 


OAKLAND COTTON MILLS, NEWBERRY, S. C. 


ber who have been with the mills 
for the last ten or twelve years. 
They feel an individual responsibili- 
ty for the sueces of the mills. Most 
the operatives are deseended from 
good old Seotch Lrish families, pure 
bred Americans, loyal English speak- 
ing citizens of the United States. 
This statement in itself is sufficient 
fo make one understand why the 
Oakland Cotton Mills are so suc- 
cessful. There is an inherent sym- 
pathy existing between the man- 
agement and operatives because 
they are all natives of the same soil 
and speak the same tongue. Here 
they understand each other and all 


work together for the common in- 


terest, 

The executives of the Oakland 
Cotton Mills are: W. H. Hunt, presi- 
dent and treasurer; J. M. Kinard, 
vice-president; F. N. Martin, seecre- 
tary; T. J. Digby, superintendent. 
Col. Walter H. Hunt, president of 
the Oakland Cotton Mills has long 
been one of Newberry’s most promi- 
nent and progresive citizens. He is 
known throughout the entire state 
not only for his fine business ability 
but as a devout Christian gentle- 
man, having for several years been 
president of the State Baptist Con- 
vention. Col. Hunt has associated 
with him gentleman of as thorough- 
ly democratic ideas as himself and 
there is a fine co-operation in the 
management of the mills: These 
executives believe in the literal ap- 
plication of the golden rule in their 
dealings with their fellowmen. 

The mills have a capital stoek 
Of $500,000.00, 

The main mill building is of brick 
four stomes, 216 feet by 135. -feet 
wilh brick boiler house and brick 
warehouse detached. The plant, 
buildings and machinery were erect- 
ed with-a view to economical opera- 
lion, labor, time saving, modern 
sanitation and safety. In all these 
respects the Oakland mills are mod- 
el. The equipment consists of 26,- 
342 spindles and 600 looms all. of 
which are driven by hydro-electric- 
ity. The products of the mills are 


print cloth and sheetings. . There 
are 300 operatives. employed in the 
mills. The mills consume 4,000 bales 
of cotton annually and use consid- 
erable local cotton from farms in 
the vicinity of Newberry and re-in- 
forees the market to that extent. 

The mill village is very attractive 
with its beautiful shade trees, flow- 
ers and grass. The location is most 
pleasing and a great deal has been 
done to enhance the natural beauty 
of the spot. Nice wide streets and 
gaod pavements are another feature 
of note. Seventy. five cottages of 
modern architecture have been built 
for the use of the mill people. These 
are three, four and five room frame 
one story houses and six and seven 
room two story houses, all painted 
inside and out, plastered walls, 
closets porches, eleetric lights, 
Kaustine Svstem of sewerage in 
some of the homes, the others are 
heing fitted with water works, water 
sewerage, and this type of sewerage 
will soon be installed all over the 
village. Each house has ample space 
for gardens and front yard. 

The management encourage the 
people to raise their own fresh veg- 
etables and to beautify their premi- 
ses by planting flowers, vines and 
trees.’ The result is most. satisfae- 
Lory. 

A handsome two story — school 
house was built in 1919-20 by the 
mills for the use of the some sixty 
children of the vilage. Three teach- 
ers are employed whose salaries are 
paid eonjointly by the mills and eity. 
Krom this school the children who 
want a higher education go to the 
High schools of Newberry, frequent- 
ly this is the ease and they make 
a creditable record in their classes. 
There is also a meght school which 
has an attendance of about fifteen. 

There is a nié¢e library in the 
school building which is open to 
the public. The mills have built 
» nice comfortable chureh for the 
use of any denomination, both Bap- 
list and Methodists have. services 
in the building. There is only one 
sunday school, a very live union 


organization with a large attendance. 
The people are of a naturally de- 
voul nature and take a great deal 
of interest in the affairs of the 
chureh, 

The mill village has every advan- 
tage of community life m the way 
of social affairs, entertainments, in- 
tellectual advancement, cheap living 
expenses including cheap fuel, and 
besides all this they are close enough 
fo Newberry to enjoy all the advan- 
lages of that city. 

Evéry part of the mills and vil- 
lage is kept in a sanitary manner. 
A man is employed for the purpose 
of looking after the rubbish and 
trash that is Hable to be dropped 
in the community. The people are 
faught the laws of hygiene and keep 
their premises clean and sanitary. 
The health of the community is ex- 
cellent. 

There are playgrounds for the 
children which are equipped with 
play apparatus for their amusement 
and pleasure, thus keeping them out 
in the open air and helping them 
grow strong and rugged. <A splendid 
base ball park is the scene of many 
hotly contested games. The mills 
have a fine baseball team equipped 
by company and part of their ex- 
penses. paid by the mills. This team 
has a most enthusiastic following 
and is the pride of the village. 

Another interesting feature of the 
community is the concert band com- 
posed of mill operatives. The man- 
sgement has not only bought uni- 
forms for this band but has bought 
the best kind of instruments. for 
them. This band is a hobby of Col. 
Hunts and it is his delight to en- 
courage them. 

There are many other attractions 
offered the operative who comes to 
the Oakland Cotton Mills besides 
{hose mentioned above. very 
friendly welcome is extended those 
who come into the village. The peo- 
ple are always ready to help stran- 
gers, provided they are of the right 
class. A high standard of morality 
is maintained both in the mills and 
the village. 
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Greenville Cotton Mills, Inc. 
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GREENVILLE COTTON MILLS, INC., GREENVILLE, N. C. 


rhe Greenville Cotton Mills, Inc. engaged in the manufacture of high existing between employers and equipped. with such modern con- 
were founded in 1914 by W. H. grade knitting varns. . employee, In 
Norris and associates, at Greenville, 


many instanees they veniences as water, sewerage and 
About 140 operatives are employ- were known to each other long be- electric lights. They contain from 
N. G. They have been under the ed in these mills. Most of them fore the mills were started. Each three to six ‘rooms so tliat each 
same management since their or- with their families, live in the feels an interest in the other and family may find a home suitable for 
ganization. The officers are: J. G. pretty mill village which has a pop- work together for mutual benefit. the number of persons in it. 
Moye, president; R. R. Cotton, vice- ulation of approximately 300 in- The operatives appreciate that’ the A 
president; R. Williams, secretary; habitants. The help in the Green- management has the welfare of 
EK. 'B. Higgs, treasurer; J. O. Brown, ville Cotton Mills are as a rule a. themselves” and their children at 
superintendent and. W. H. Norris, high elass of operatives, intelli- heart and they feel that no matter 
Manager, gent, imdustrious and sober. In what may come up, or what ad- 
The eapital stoek is $250,000.00. most instances they have come from vice or assistance they may need, 
The one story brick mill building the surrounding country, and are they will always find a warm sym- 


modern sehool building has 
heen erected by the mills in the 
village. Some 60 to 70 pupils attend. 
The teachers are paid by the city 
as the sehool is under the super- 
vision of the publie school system 
of Greenville, the mills being located 


is of modern mill econstruetion PUTS American stock. Upon coming pathy and a friendly hand. within its limits. From this sehool 
thoroughly up-to-date in the matter to the mills they met with a friend- — The Greenville Mill village is at- the pupils from the mill village go 


of lighting and ventilating and other ly consideration on the part of the tractively located on a well drained right on into the city High School 
facilities that: make for the health. management. and heads of the de- eminence and much has been done and are able to hold their own, in 
and comfort of the operatives. The partments. They were patiently in- py the management in the way of many instances, with the best. The 

equipment is of modern type best enhancing the natural attractive-. parents who are operatives in_ the 


adapted for giving ‘t efficient re them and being intelligent and ness. Shade trees have been plant- Greenville Mills realize eductaional 
dda pret Or 2QIVINE Most eHicient re- quick, if did not fake them long ed. streets and sidewalks put into 


sults in the manufactured product. to become: skilled operatives. condition. Forty seven cottages of 
There are 10,650 spindles which are Phere is a very friendly feeling modern mill village type provides dren ind, being ambitious for them 
homes for the operatives. These are see. to it that they attend school 
all attractively painted and are regularly, 


oportunities available to their chil- 


SUPERINTENDENT'S HOME HOME OF MANAGER W. H. NORRIS. 
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Manufacturing Company 


The’ Fairmont Manufacturing 
Company was founded in 1908 at 
Fairmont, 8. C., a few miles from 
Spartanburg. Themills have a cap- 
ital stoek of $375,000 and the execu- 
tives are: Elroy Curtis, of New 
York, president; G..W. Grier, vice- 
president and manager; J. E. Ful- 
lagar, secretary; Frank E. Whit- 
man, New York, treasurer; 
Gibson, superintendent. 


The two-story buildings are of 
modern mill construction. It has 
been. the aim of the management to 
make the mills as healthful’ and 
comfortable as possible, as well as 
to have a most pleasant environ- 
ment for their operatives. The en- 
tire plant is kept spotlessly clean 
and sanitary. The soft lighting and 
fine systems of ventilating serve to 
make working conditions such as 
gain the greatest efliciency. The 
equipment consists of 
dies. and 328 looms for the manu- 
facture of narrow print cloths and 
fancies. Two hundred and twelve 
operatives are employed in. this 
splendid textile plant. About 50 per 
cent of the ‘operatives have been 
with the mills from the time oper- 
ation was started and they feel in a 
large measure responsible for the 


12,608 spin- 


FAIRMONT MANUFACTURING 


reputation of the goods manufac- 
tured, 

The management has taken into 
consideration the important part 
the human. element plays in the 
success of any business in the build- 
ing of their village. They have been 
just as careful in the planning and 
development of living conditions as 
in the building of their plant. 

Eighty-six houses have been built 
in the pretty village, which has a 
population of approximately seven 
hundred people. These houses are 
of the modern type usually found in 
progressive mill communities. The 
size varies from three to six rooms 
and they are equipped with plenty 
of built-in cabinets, closets, porches, 
screens, running water and electric 


lights. While there is no sewerage 
system, each house has sanitary 
toilets. Each house has ample 


ground to grow plenty of fresh veg- 


etables and flowers and fruits. 
Shade trees have been planted 


where there: was not already a nat- 
ural growth of fine trees. 

Village betterment work is a mat- 
ter of vast importance to Mr. Grier 
and with the assistance and co- 
operation of Superintendent Gibson 
he is doing a great many fine things 


VILLAGE SCENE AT FAIRMONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


COMPANY, FAIRMONT, S. €. 


for the advancement of his people. 
Both of these gentlemen are pos- 
sessed of pleasing personalities and 
have the faculty of getting very 
close to their people and making 
{hem understand how interested 
they are in their welfare. Such a 
fine bond of sympathy and under- 
standing has developed between the 
management and their help that 
there is never a question of any 
kind that cannot be adjusted in an 
amicable manner by a straightfor- 
ward discussion. 

Two school houses have been 
built by the mills in the village for 
the benefit of the children of the 
community and there is also a night 
school for adults. Education is eon- 
sidered of paramount importance 
by the management. They have not 
only provided an exeellent graded 
school for the older children but 
they have established a kindergar- 
ten for the training and. develop- 
ment of the little tots at a very 
lender age. Unless one is perfeetly 
familiar with conditions in mill vil- 
lages it would be very hard indeed 


to realize the wonderful improve- 


ment that is gained by kindergarten 


work among the little ehildren. 

Playgrounds under the direction 
of a trained worker are another 
great factor in developing the chil- 
dren. The playgrounds at the Fair- 
mont Manufacturing Company are 
well equipped with all kinds of play 
apparatus that not only amuse the 
children but cause them to grow 
strong and rugged. 

Two nice churches, Methodist and 
Baptist, have been built in the vil- 
lage by the denominations and lib- 
eral assistance of the mills. Each 
has a good Sunday school with a 
large attendance. Mill operatives 
are naturally devout and take an 
active part in religious affairs. 


There is a library in the village 


that is quite popular, as is attested 
by the well worn volumes. Besides 
the fine advantages enumerated 
many more equally as attractive are 
offered the operative at the Fair- 
mont Manufacturing Company. 
Ninety-five per cent of the opera- 
tives are insured. At least 20 per 
cent are saving money. Though a 
mill physician is employed, the 
health of the community is excel- 
lent. 


COTTAGE AT FAIRMONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The first cotton mills to be es- 
tablished at St. Paul’s N. C. were 
founded in 1909. The mills have 
been under the same management 
since they were started. J. M. But- 
ler, president; L. A... MeGechey, 
vice-president; A. R. MeEachern, 
secretary and treasurer and man- 
ager; A. I.:-MeDonald, superinten- 


dent: R. H. Coley, assistant sécre- 
tary and treasurer. 
A feature of the Saint Paul’s 


Mills and one that demonstrates the 
kindly interest of the management 
is the providing of seats for women 
and girls who work in the winding 
room. Cold drinking water has been 
piped all over the entire plant into 
sanitary drinking fountains. 

The operatives are intelligent 
people, healthy and robust, showing 
that they are well cared for. 

The Saint Paul’s Cotton Mills have 
been very prosperous since the first 
commenced operations. As may be 
seen from the: accompanying pic- 
ture, the mills are of modern mill 


construction, with a great deal of 
thought and consideration being 
thought and consideration being 


tions in the mills. 

Such progressive business men as 
are at the head of the Saint Paul's 
Cotton Mills have long since dis- 
covered what a big factor the heal- 
thy, happy operative is in the suc- 
cess of any business. They 
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ST. PAUL’S COTTON MILLS, ST. PAUL’S, N. C. 


sider expenditures for the improve- 
ment of living and working con- 
ditions, as well as for the pleasure 
and comfort of their help as most 
necessary and important. They are 
aulways interested in doing some- 
thing that will make things more 
pleasant for their. operatives. 

The Saint Paul’s Mills have a eapi- 
tal stock of $200,000.00. The equip- 
ment consists of 19,200 spindles 
which are driven by electrie:y. 
Three hundred operatives: are em- 
ployed in the mills and the products 
are 30-1 cone yarn and single and 
ply tubes, warps and skeins. 

The management has built a beau- 
tiful little village on an eminence 
of natural beauty. Splendid native 
oaks cast a cool shade over the vil- 
lage and do mueh to enhanee its 
beauty. Well cared for streets and 
sidewalks are anther attractive 
feature. Ninety pretty frame cot- 
fages of the bungalow type, equip- 
ped with electric lights, sewerage, 
and waterworks, convenient and 
eomfortable in every respect, were 
built for the mill operatives. 

Service work is carried on under 
the direction of a trained worker 
has reeeived splendid co-operation 
from the people A very pretty 
community house is the center for 
all village affairs, whether social or 
otherwise. Here entertainments are 
given, lectures , public meetings, 


COMMUNITY HOUSE AND SCHOOL 


classes in domestic science, Mothers’ 
Club, Girls Clubs, Women’s Home 
Making Club, and many others, hold 
their meetings. The management 
is delighted with the results of this 
work. They believe in giving every- 
hody a chance and help them all 
lhey can. A Girls’ Canning Club is 
of special interest because of the 
large quantities of fruit and vege- 
tables they put up for winter con- 
sumption. Prizes are offered by the 
management for the best kept prem- 


ises, the finest vegetables and the 
prettiest flowers. All these things 
have a tendency ‘to instill eivie 


pride in the people and create a 


greater interest in better home- 
making. 
The . large, handsome $15,000.00 


brick school building built for the 
use of the children of the vilage, 
is a credit to any town. This beau- 
tiful building is fully equipped with 
everything up-to-date. Abeut 165 
children are in regular attendance. 
This building has a large auditorium 


fitted with stage, electrie lights, 
comfortable seats and plano. 
Sports are encouraged. Baseball, 


and basket ball are fhe most popu- 
ar. brass band composed of- 
operatives from the mills is a source 
of much pleasure to the people. 
Many of the operatives have been 
with the mills since they were or- 
ganized, are perfectly happy and 


would not feel like calling any other 
place home. They appreciate the 
inferest of the management in their 
affairs and manifest + in their loyal 
pride in the mills and their work. 
The Paul's Cotton Mills are 
doing a great good in the uplifting 
of the poorer class of illiterate peo- 
ple in their county, making better 
men and women of them, as well as 
giving employment at good wages. 
The play ground source of 
great pleasure and very beneficial 
exercise for the children .with’ its 
many devices for their amusement. 


is a 


There are pleasant. places of wor- 
ship in the mills provided by the 
nice churches that the management 
has built. There are good Sunday 


Schools and the mill people are 
greatly interested in all church af- 


fairs. These people, are as a rule 
very devout and church work and 
church socials play a very important 
part in their lives. 

There is no frietion whatever be- 
[ween the executives and employees 
at the St. Paul’s Mills: They work in 
perfect harmony, each feeling a 
personal interest in the other and 
all working together for a common 
Cause. 

The management and the opera- 
tives of the St. Paul’s Cotton Mills 
take a pride in the high quality of 
the yarns they produce. 


PLAYGROUND SCENE, 


ST. PAUL’S COTTON MILL 
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EAST END AND NORTH SIDE OF RED SPRINGS COTTON MILLS, RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


In the beautiful little old town 
of Red Springs, N. C., there is lo- 
cated a great manufacturing plant 
that gives employment-to about two 
hundred and twenty five people. 
This cotton faetory was built in 1917 
by fine businéss men of progressive 
ideas, big hearted men who love 
their fellow man and are in the 
habit of practicing the Golden Rule 
in their business relations as well 
ais among their frends. 


A. R. MeEachern of St. Pauls, 
N. CG. is president of the organiza- 
lion; H. Grantham, vice-president; 
J, M. Butler, secretary and treasurer 
and J. A. Cotey is assistant. LS. 
McManus is the superintendent. The 
capital stoek of the company is 
$400,000.00. 


The long one story red brick 
building is of modern mill construc- 
lion with the most approved. de- 
vices for lighting, heating and yven- 
tilating. The equipment is new and 
up-to-date being of the type. best 
suited for the most efficient pro- 
duction of the yarns and = fancy 
shirtings which the mills manufae- 


> 
ger 


COTTAGE, OFFICE AND 


fure. There are 7,000 spindles and 
160 looms. 
Working conditions in the Red 


and pavements are in good repair 
and plenty of shade trees add to the 
uppearance of the community. 


Spring Cotton Mills are all that ean» The operatives are encouraged to 


be desired. MeEKacherns are 
noted for making this as eomfort- 
able and pleasant for their opera- 
lives’ as possible. Mr. Coley and 
Mr. MeManus are in, active charge 
wf the mills and firmly betieve that 
the better they treat their help the 
hetter results they will get in pro- 
duetion. 

The mill village has a population 
of 500 inhabitants. The manage- 
ment has built 68 homes for their 
mill families and will build more 
shortly. These homes are of the 
bungalow type, usually of from 
three to six rooms. They are at- 
lractive in appearance, convement- 
ly arranged, and electrically hght- 
ed. Sanitary closets have been. in- 
stalled ‘and a strict observance. of 
sanitary rules are required, 

Kach cottage has a generous plot 
of ground where vegetables may. be 
raised. Nice front yards with bright 
flowers. and plants enhance the 
beauty of the village. The streets 


plant flowers, vegetables and fruits 
und as an. incentive the manage- 
ment offer prizes for the best gar- 
dens and the most attractive premi- 
Ses, 


Education regarded as very im- 


portant by the management and in 


order that the children of the mill 
Village may have advantages for an 
education far superior to what their 
parents had, has built a nice frame 
schoolhouse where two | teachers 
ure employed whose salaries are 
paid by the county supplemented 
by funds from the mills.” About 75 
children attend regularly. The 
children of the mill operatives are 
the average of those to be found in 
families of the ordinary citizens. 
Those who are ambitious g06 from 
the. village sehool into higher 
schools of Red Springs where there 
are excellent educational facilities. 

A neat comfortable church has 
heen erected in the community for 
the use of the people. Any and all 


denominations are free to use it 
as if is maintaimed by the 
There is a good Union Sunday 
School where the youngsters are 
trained in the ways of righteous- 


Ness. 


-» The Red Springs Cotton Mills have 


done a great deal for their people 
in many ways. The children have 
a very pretty playground equipped 
with various kinds of devices for 
their amusement, and there is a 
park for the .grownups as well. 
Sports are encouraged, baseball and 
basket ball are the most popular. 


A great many of the women na- 
fives of the surrounding country, 
descended from sturdy Seotch an- 
eestors, and of pure Anglo-Saxon 
hleod. They have come in from the 
mountain and farms, attracted by 
the good wages paid in the cotton 
mills, the niece comfortable homes 
and the good working e¢onditions in 
the mills. Hours are not as long as 
they worked before coming into the 
mill eommunity and they have nev- 


er had so much ready cash in their 


lives 


SECTION OF MILL BUILDING, RED SPRINGS COTTON MILLS. 
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The Ernaldson Cotton Mill ecom- 
pany was established 1917 by A. R. 
McEKachern and W. D. Johnson and 
these gentlemen have been untiring 
in their efforts to make the mills a 
success. Located at the pretty little 
town of St. Paul’s, North Carolina, 
they have many natural advantages 
in fine climate, pure water supply, 
good shipping facilities. 


In 1920 the entire plant was re- 


modeled and enlarged. Today all 
that is best and most approved in 
the way of equipment and buildings 
are included in this. plant. The 
buildings are of reinforced concrete 
and. brick with a wooden. cotton 
warehouse. The equipment  con- 
consists of 8,000 spindles and 30 
Wildman Ribber knitting machines. 
The products are hosiery yarns, 30's, 
and tubings. One hundred and seven- 
ty five operatives are employed. 
They are healthy, happy, people, 
receiving good wages, living in com- 
fortable homes, working in pleasant 
environments. 


The officers of the Ernaldson Cot- 
ton Mill Company are: R. R. Me- 
Sachern, president; W. D. Johnson, 
vice-president, treasurer and man- 
ager; T. K. Cobb, secretary; J. F. 
Lockey, superintendent. A _ finer 


ERNALDSON COTTON 


group of executives would be hard 


to find anywhere. They are pos- 
sessed of business ability, energy 
and ambition for the sueccess of 


their plant. It is no wonder that the 
mills have been so successful sinee 
they were founded, 


The mill village is nicely located 
on a well drained ‘site. Forty two 
houses, of the bungalow type, vary- 
ing as to size and color painted, 
have been provided for the use of 
the operatives and their families. 
These homes are very attractive 
both as to appearance and arrange- 
ment. They. are modern in archi- 
tecture, electric lighted, have an 
abundance of pure water convenient, 
and sanitary toilets. EKach cottage 


has ample space for a good garden. 
for 


There is also plenty of room 
the cultivation of tlowers: sn evi- 
dence of the appreciation of these 
comfortable homes the interest 
manifested by the mill people in 
keeping them neat and clean and 
in enhaneing their attractiveness 
with many bright flowers and vines. 


is 


The management is very much 


interested in the advancement and 
uplift of their people. They do 
many very fine things for their 


henefit. as well as for their enter- 


COTTAGES AT ERNALDSON COTTON MILLS. 
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fainment and pleasure. No move- 
ment is ever pul on foot for the 
betterment of the community, or the 
pleasure of the people that does 
not meet with the hearty endorse- 
ment of the management and. their 
liberal assistance. 


It has not been necessary for the 
mills to build sehools for the edu- 
cation of the children of the com- 
munity because they have free ac- 
cess to the fine graded schools of St. 
Paul’s. There is a regular atten- 
dance from the village and 
children show an equal intelligence 
and aptness as do those. children 
from homes of the average class 
citizens of the town. 


The people worship in the town 
churehes, wherever they choose. 
However the management has built 
a Union Chapel in the village for the 
use of any denomination. This 
building is also used as a central 
meeting place for all sorts of clubs, 
pubhe meetings, 
ments and lectures. 


Sports and athletics are encour- 
aged among the pedple. Baseball is 
quite popular. and there is an ex- 
cellent team composed of opera- 
tives of the mills. 


the 


village entertain-: 


with 
started 


Several families have been 
the mills since they first 
that is with the old mill. There are 
no labor troubles whatever. . They 
are perfectly satisfied. About 25 
percent of them are saving money 
and the longer -they stay with the 
mills the more they will learn of 
thrift. as it is the poliey of the man- 
agement to encourage savings ac- 
counts among the. people. 
these 


There is little changing at 


mills and many of the operatives 
have been with the company for 
years. They are well treated and 


appreciate it, and it is good working 
conditions and good living conditions 
with employers who appreciate the 
welfare of their operatives. 

The old idea’ that mill operatives 
were {to be set aside in a to 
themselves has given away to a rec- 
ognition that they are in no way 
different from other people. 


class 


There is in every soul something 
that seeks an outlet in- religious 
worship. This is especially true of 
the cotton mill people. They have 
a simple faith in God and the Bi- 
ble. They read the Bible, believe 
its teachings and try to live by its 
precepts and train their children 
accordingly. 


COTTAGES AT ERNALDSON COTTON MILLS. 
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Pinkney, Rankin, Ridge Group 


E RIDGE MILLS, 


INC. 


ca STONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 


The 
Group 


Rankin, 
Wits 


Pinkney 
of Milts 


Ridge 
established. in 


1916 by BR. Grady Rankin. & Bros. 
The mills composing the group 


are as follows: 


The Pinkney Mills, Ine., with eap- 
ital stock of $475,000 and. 10,000 
spindies on-combed yarns 50’s— to 


70's. Grady Rankin, president; 
Henry Rankin, vice-president; L. 8. 
Rankin, secretary, and H, M. Chil- 
ders, superintendent. 

The Rankin Mills, Ine., with $250,- 
000 capital stock and 6,000 spindles 
on 36's and combed hosiery 
yarns. Henry Rankin is president, 
R. Grady Rankin ts vice-president, 
L.. S. Rankin, secretary, and W. A, 
Marley, superintendent. 

Ridge Mills, Ine. with capital 
stock of $550,000 and 10,000 spindles 


4's 


on combed yarns 70's to 100’s. 
Grady Rankin is president, Henry 
Rankin, vice-president, L. 5. Ran- 
kin, secretary, and T. P. Morris, su- 


perintendent. 


All of these mulls have, for their 


rees, modern bungalows 


e mploy 


equipped ‘with running water, 
erage and electric. lights, 

There is a ten-room brick graded 
school whieh was financed by the 
mills. 


Ssew- 


There are ten.teachers employed 
in the, school. In order to secure 
high grade teachers and_ thereby 
give the children of their employ- 


ees the best opportunities for edu- 


SPINNING ROOM OF RANKIN MILLS 


cation the ‘mills supplement the 
amount paid by the county towards 
the support of this school, 

There are three churches, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist and Methodist. 
They are supported by their con- 
gregations but whenever a church 
finds itself short of funds the mills 


come to their rescue. 

Welfare work among the mill 
operatives is looked after by the 
church organizations with the 


knowledge that in cases of suffering 
and distress they can call upon the 
mills for help. 


Grady Rankin and his brothers, 
while still young in years, have 


established reputations as progres- 
sive cotton manufacturers and they 
have been suecessful. 


With new and up-to-date mills 
and an extensive knowledge of ecot- 


fon manufacturing they have pro- 
duced yurns of a superior quality 
and the product of the Pinkney- 


Raunkin-Ridge group are always in 
demand, 


PINKNEY MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N. C. 


Ivanhoe Manufacturing 
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The Ivanhoe Minufaeturing Com- 
pany was founded im 1909 and is 
located in the little town of Smith- 
field, N. €. There has been no 
change in management since the 
mills were organized. . The men at 
the head of the business are pro- 
gressive, and very liberal. in their 
dealings with their help. They be- 
lieve in the “Golden Rule” and are 
just as energetic in their efforts for 
the advancement and uplift of their 
operatives as they are zealous in 
their financial affairs. 

The officers are: B- B. Adams, 
president; W. H. Austin, viee-presi- 
dent; J. J. Broadhurst, seeretary: 
K. Broadhurst, treasurer and 
manager; W. J. Gordon, superin- 
tendent. The Broadhursts are prac- 
tical business men with a wide ex- 
perience in textile work and pos- 
sessed of splendid judgment. They 
realize that the human element in 
any business is a most important 
factor and understand that the most 
efficient operatives are those people 
who are healthy, happy and con- 
tented. The Broadhursts feel that 
money expended in making living 
and working conditions for their 
help the very best possible is just 
as. legitimate and necessary as 
that expended for machinery and 
raw colton. They have a splendid 
co-worker in their capable superin- 
tendent. Mr. Gordon has a fine per- 


IVANHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


sonality and is a good mixer. He 
gets very. close to his employees 
und knows just how to encourage 
them and develop them into fine 
upstanding operatives, skilled and 
efficient. 


The Ivanhoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000. The 
buildings are of standard mill con- 
struction. with the most approved 
systems for ventilating, heating and 
humidifying. Everything is kept in 
spotless condition. Sanitary drink- 
ing fountains provide pure drinking 


water throughout 
equipment of 22,320 
operated by hydro-electric 
and the products are 50,000 pounds 
of hosiery yarns, 16’s to 24’s. 


One hundred ana torty-tive oper- 
atives are employed in the Ivanhoe 
plant. These people live, with their 
families, in the pretty little village 
which has been earefully planned 
and built by the company. 
lage is complete in itself with its 
stores, schools, churches, places of 
have 


amusement, ete. 


The 


power 


The vil- 


ATTRACTIVE STREET AT IVANHOE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


been. improved and. the sidewalks 
are good, shade trees planted and 
the natural beauty of the place en- 
hanced, 


The management has built one 
hundred and twenty-five neat cot- 
tages of from three to six rooms 
each, convenient and comfortable, 
nicely painted inside and out. with 
plastered walls,.plenty of closets, 
kitchen sinks, baths, toilets and 
lavatories, complete with electric 
lights, and all modern city conveni- 
ences. Each cottage has a good plot 
of ground for a garden; in the front 
yards many bright flowers and. 
vines show the pride ‘he village 
people take in making their prem- 
ises attractive and home-like. 


Welfare work under the direction 
of a trained worker is carried on in 
the village. A wonderful improve- 
ment has been noted in this work 
and the management is most enthu- 
siastic on the subject. Various clubs 
and societies have been. organized 
among the people for their advance- 
ment and pleasure. Two of the 
most important of these is the Girls’ 
Canning Club and the Boy Scout 
troop: The girls are being trained 
in domestic science arts and are de- 
veloping into home makers and 
housekeepers. The boys are trained 
to be courageous, manly young men. 


VILLAGE AND STREET SCENES AT THE IVANHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Gaffney, 8..C., is a large and 
successful manufacturing establish- 
ment. The eompany is eapitalized 
afl $1,600,000 and operates a cotton 
mill of .80,512 spindles and 1,868 
looms. Their output is print cloths 
and they produce more than four 
million pounds annually. Alfred 
Moore is president and treasurer; 
W. R. Tanner, secretary, and C. L. 
Chandler, superintendent, 

The mill was built in 1892, the 
eapital stock of the company at the 
time being $125,000. The originat 
plant had only 4,000 spindles and 
100 looms. In 1895 the capital stock 
was increased and from time to time 
the. equipment was added to until 
the present spindleage was reached. 

In 1905 Thomas E. Moore became 
president and remained in this posi- 
tion until his death in 1912. Alfred 
EK. Moore has been president since 
that time. Under the management 
of Mr. Moore and L. G.,Potter, ‘the 
efficient secretary, the company is 
now in the strongest financial con- 
dition. and is meeting with a great 
deal of success. 

The Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 
pany was among the first to build 
good houses for their employees and 
provide recreation for them. A 
great, deal of attention is paid to the 
welfare of the employees. Every 
precaution is taken to prevent dis- 
ease and the heakh of the people is 
excellent. The mills have taken up 


the work of having the children 
learn how to. keep their bodies 
healthy. The girls are also taught 


cooking and sewing, and other do- 
mestic arts. 

The houses are comfortable, and 
attractive and are repainted and re- 
modeled from time to time. Septie 
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GAFFNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, GAFFNEY, S. 


tanks for sewerage disposal are in among the town’s most substantial . 


all the houses and everything about 
the village is kept in the most sani- 
tary condition. The management 
realizes the effect of clean sur- 
roundings upon the health of their 
employees. 

Some years ago the employees of 
the Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, In co-operation with those of 
the Hamrick and Limestone Mills, 
built a Baptist church which cost 
$20,000, this figure not including the 
orice of the land on which the 
church stands. The operatives un- 
dertook this work themselves, and 
the church is one of the handsomest 
in the State. This incident serves 
to give an insight into the character 
of the people who work at this mill. 

There is an excellent school sys- 
tem in Gaffney and the mill echil- 
dren are privileged to attend. The 
city graded school has a handsome 
building and twelve teachers. The 
attendance is 750, most of whom are 
children from the cotton mills of 
Gaffney. 

The living conditions of the peo- 
ple here are much better than those 
of the tenant farmer class. The 
employees are. better fed, better 
housed and have a great many more 
advantages than the people in the 
rural districts. The mills are mod- 
ern in construction, well lighted and 
ventilated and have the best sani- 
tary conditions that can be provid- 
ed. The death rate is very low, 
showing that the work is light and 
that health conditions are good. 
They are happy and cheerful, which 
is the best proof that their work is 
not burdensome and that their sur- 
roundings are pleasant. They live 
within the corporate limits of Gaff- 
ney and are regarded as being 


and progressive :citizens. 

Only about 200 people were em- 
ployed when the Gaffney Manufac- 
turing Company was first built, but 
today the employees number 750, 
and this inerease is typical of the 
growth of the textile industry of the 
South. 

The Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 
pany was one of the first mills to 
show an interest in the wlefare 
of their employee. Their village 
is composed of 23 well built and 
well kept homes. While not elab- 
orate, they are comfortable and are 
far better than the houses to which 
those who came from the mountains 


or small farms had been accus- 
tomed. 
About ten-homes are owned by 


employees but the exceedingly low 
rent charged by the mill makes 
most of the employees prefer to live 
in mill cottages. 

The mill village is lighted by elee- 
tricity, has cement sidewalks and is 
under the protection of the city 
police department. 

It is estimated that about 60° per 
cent of the employees carry life in- 
surance and about 50 per cent save 
money. 

Mr. Alfred Moore, president and 
treasurer, comes of a family that 
has made its name known through- 
out the South as efficient and suc- 
cessful cotton manufacturers. 

Mr. Moore is also president of the 
Jackson Mills at Iva, 8. C.. and Well- 
ford, 5. C., and until their recent 
sale was treasurer of the Tucapau 
Mills. 

C. L. Chandler, the superintendent, 
is a man who has worked his way 
up and his training and his long ex- 
perience in mill work has in every 


way qualified him for the big posi- 
tion which he now so ably fills. He 
is recognized as having knowledge 
on all phases of cotton manufactur- 
ing, and besides his ability as: a 
manufacturer, is one of the most 
prominent citizens in his town. 
Those under him hold him in the 
highest esteem and he has the 
greatest interest in his employees 
and their welfare. 


As a class the operatives are in- 
felligent, industrious and a law abid- 
ing people. They appreciate the in- 
terest of the management in their 
welfare and they, in turn, look after 
the interests of the mills in execu- 
tion of their work, helping.to keep 
up a high quality of goods manu- 
factured and a high standard of 
morality in the mills. . 


No use to ask about the labor sit- 
uation. All one has to do is to look 
at the operatives at Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Company to know there is 
no such question in their lives. 
Some of them have been with the 
mills since they started operations 
about thirty-two years ago. 


Gaffney has for many years been 
known as one of the most progres- 
sive towns in South Carolina. It 
has grown steadily during recent 
years and the prosperity it has en- 
joyed has been reflected in the 
many improvements that have been 
made in the town. The mill inter- 
ests at Gaffney have always taken a 
leading part in civic activities and 
have been actively identified with 
every movement that made for 
community development. This is 
particularly true ofthe. officials..of 
the Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 


pany, who are among the leading 
citizens of the town. 
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The Jackson Mills 
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The Jackson Mills have two 
plants, one located in the beautiful 
little city of Iva, 5. C., and the other 
at Wellford, S. C., on the main line 
of the Southern Railway. 


~ 


They have 27,776 spindles and 721 
looms at Iva and 12,500 spindles and 
300 looms at Wellford. They man- 
ufacture a high quality of 36 to 60- 


sheetings. 


Alfred Moore, of Wellford, 8. C, 
president and treasurer of the Gaff- 
ney Manufacturing Company, is also 
president and treasurer and_ the 
guiding spirit of the Jackson Mills. 


He is a member of a family that 
has a record of success in cotton 
manufacturing and the Jackson 
Mills has been no exception. 

S. E. Anderson is secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Jackson 
Mills and J. J. Jordan is the efficient 
superintendent of the Iva plant. 

Both of these 


men are experi- 


enced in their lines and under their 


management the plants are operated 
smoothly and efficiently. 

As the plant at Wellford is just 
being completed, we can only write 


THE JACKSON MILLS, IVA, S. C. 


of the working and living conditions 
that surround the original mill at 
Iva. 

That plant has 300 employees, 
most of whom were recruited in the 
country around Iva, and came to the 
mill to better their living conditions, 

It is said that there was poor land 
around Iva and that these were poor 
people. Hence their condition has 
been improved... Incidentally the 
eondition of the country has been 
improved, for. one cannot now buy 


land around here for three times 
the prices reigning when the mill 
was built. The taking of tenant 
farmers from the country benefited 
them and did not injure the coun- 
try, it appears. It gave the country 
a broader market for vegetables and 
other farm produets and gave the 
farmers a broader opportunity in 
life. 

There are at least fifteen homes 
here owned by operatives. Whether 
or not it is an evidence of thrift, 


t 


STREET AT THE JACKSON MILLS 


but certainly as an evidence of pos- 
session, there are many who own 
automobiles. 

The mill furnishes pasturage, the 
people have cheap rent and fuel, 
and there is everything here to 
make their condition in life better 
than it could be as tenant farmers. 

The moral tone of the community 
is good and the people will not stand 
for immoral or law class people to 
live in their midst. 

The Jackson Mill management 
realizes that the first requisite in 
successfully operating a eatton mill 
is to secure high class operatives 
and they have endeavored to make 
the mill homes and the surround- 
ings such as to attraet people of the 
highest type. 

The Jackson Mills No, 2, at Well- 
ford, S. G., has just been completed 
but everything was bought with the 
idea of making the mill and village 
equal to that at Iva. The latest 
type machinery was installed and 
comfortable homes were erected for 
the operatives. 

Mr. Alfred Moore lives at Wellford 


und has taken a personal interest in 
seeing that the very best conditions 


shall prevail at the new plant. 


COTTAGE AT THE JACKSON MILLS 
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High Falls Manufacturing Company 


(1) HIGH FALLS MILL; (2) SCHOOL; (8) CHURCH; (4) GIRLS’ HOME; (5) RESIDENCE; (6) MILL DAM 


The High Falls Manufacturing 
Company is. located at High Falls, 
N. G., near the town of Halliston, N. 
C. A more beautiful site for a big 
industry and its village would be 
hard to find than the picturesque 
spot on the banks of the Deep River. 
The site is well drained, healthful, 
with fine water, .magnificent trees, 
and many other natural beauties. 
The High Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany selected this ideal spot and set 
about developing a textile industry 
in keeping with the location. 

The High Falls Manufacturing 
Company has a capital stock of 
$100,000. The . executives are: J. 


Waldo Woody, president: A. J. 
Jones, vice-president; G. C. Shaw, 
secretary and superintendent. This 


is a group of fine business men, pos- 
sessing keen judgment and good, 
hard, common sense. They are 
equally as interested in their help 
as they are in making dollars for 
themselves. They appreciate the 
fact that the human element in any 
big industry is of paramount im- 
portance and consider money spent 
for the welfare and happiness of 
their operatives a legitimate and 
necessary expenditure. However, 
they have a genuine personal inter- 
est in their people, and frequently 
the entire time of executive meeting 
is given over to diseussions of how 
to help their operatives. and plans 
for their improvement and advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Shaw is practically the man- 


ager of the business and is a young 
man of unusual energy and ability, 
winning personality and genial man- 
ner. Mr. Shaw’s popularity is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that he was 
twice elected County Commissioner 
with highest number of votes except 
in two townships. He is very close 
lo his operatives and they appre- 
ciate his interest in their personal 
affairs. Because of this friendliness 
the help is always eager to please 
him and take a loyal pride in the 
workings of the mills. 

The mill buildings are kept mod- 
ern and up-to-date. The equipment, 
which consists of 4,080 spindles, is 
also modern, and working conditions 
are most pleasant and comfortable. 


The mills are kept spotlessly clean 


and sanitary. The products of the 
mills are 8's to 12’s skeins and tubes. 

Most of the operatives live in the 
pretty little mills village, which has 
been built for them by the manage- 


ment. This village is being contin- 
ually improved and _beautified. 
There has been a great deal of 


building, including ten-room board- 
ing house, furnished for those oper- 
itives who are unmarried. No room 
rent is charged. They only pay for 
their meals. 

Kach cottage has plenty of space 
for good gardens and many beauti- 
ful flowers are seen around the 


yards. The houses have lights and 
walter. Sewerage is being put in 
some. The mills have full sewerage 
connection. 
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GRENDEL MILL NO. 


Two splendid plants located some 
distance apart in Greenwood, 5. G.,, 
compose the Grendel Mills. 

Greenwood is one of the most 
beautiful little cities of the Palmetto 
State, wide awake, prosperous and 
progressive, The climate, water and 
location make it an ideal place for 
establishing. any sort of an industry. 
The transportation facilities are un- 
usually good, far better than is gen- 
erally found in a town of the same 
size as Greenwood. The people are 
possessed of a spirit of civic pride, 
no one knocks, but every one boosts 
his town as a fine place to live. The 
schools are among the finest to be 
found in the State and that is a 
point always to be considered. 

J. P. Abney is president and treas- 
urer and the guiding spirit in the 
Grendel Mills. J. E. Burnside is the 
efficient secretary. 

J. E. Thompson is the general su- 
perintendent, assisted at Mill No. 4 
by W. K. Wood and at Mill No. 2 by 


L. E. Foster. Mr. Thompson was 
formerly an overseer but won 
steady promotion to his present 


position. 
Grendel Mills No. 1 are located in 


1, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


the northern part of the city, while 
Grendel Mills No. 2 are about two 
miles south of Greenwood. The 
combined capital stock of the two 
plants is $1,250,000 and the combined 
number of spindles is 62,080, and 


1402 looms are included in the 
equipment, Sheetings. print 


cloths are the products of these 
mills and 700 per sons. find employ- 
ment at the two plants. 


It is easy to judge from the out- 
side of the buildings shown that the 
mills are of modern construction, 
and that they are kept up-to-date 
in every respect. But one cannot 
tell by looking at the outside: just 
what conditions may be within, 
though it would be natural to infer 
that they would correspond to the 
exterior. Upon investigation one 
finds that working conditions § at 
these two cotton mills are very 
nearly perfect. Everything possible 
has been done to make things pleas- 
ant and helpful for the operatives. 
Not only is there plenty of fresh air 
at all seasons of the year, ventila- 
tion is excellent, so are the heating 
and lighting facilities. Humidifiers 
have been installed of an improved 


CHURCH AT GRENDEL MILLS 


GRENDEL MILL NO. 2 


system and even during the _ hot 
summer days the temperature of 
the buildings is kept cool and com- 
fortable by driving very cold water 
through the humidifiers. Pure wa- 
fer from deep driven wells is piped 
through the mills and sanitary 
drinking fountains add to the 
healthfulness of the conditions. A 
regular squad for cleaning the mills 
and keeping them in spotless shape 
is employed at both mills. 

There is a. beautiful village in 
close proximity to each plant. The 
management has spared no pains in 
making these villages as attractive 
and pleasant as possible for their 
help. There are 280 modern cot- 
tages, of the bungalow and other 
pleasing designs. They are well con- 
structed and kept in excellent re- 
pair, painted prettily in harmonious 
colors, convenient and comfortable 
and fully equipped with modern 
conveniences. of the city, such as 
lights, water, baths and sewerage. 
There are gardens for raising plenty 
of fresh vegetables, and blooming 
plants and vines enhance the home- 
like appearance of the cottages. 
These people have caught the spirit 
of the mills and the city of Green- 
wood and are very. proud of their 


GREENWOOD, S. €. 


Villages and insist on seeing to it 
that they are kept clean and neat. 

Note the beautiful school build- 
ings at Grendel Mills. It is not nee- 
essary to go into details concerning 
the kind of sehool that would be 
taught in such a handsome, modern 
building. The management is in- 
tensely inter@sted in all educational 
affairs and urge the operatives to 
send their children to school regu- 
larly and as long as possible. 

Mr. Abney is a man of large af- 
fairs and has many other interests 
outside the Grendel Mills, but he 
pays close attention to the opera- 
tion of his mills and to welfare of 
the mill people. 

From the above story it may be 


seen that the operatives of the 
Grendel Mills, Greenwood, are 
contented people who work in 


thorough harmony with.their exe- 
cutives. Very seldom is there ey- 
ery a question raised between the 
two and when such a thing does 
occur there is a quick and amicable 
adjustment. Labor troubles are un- 
known. Operatives seldom leave 
the mills and those who are fortu- 
nate enough to be taken into the 
community find a warm helpful 
welcome extended them. 


SCHOOL AT GRENDEL MILLS 
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Columbia Manufacturing Company 
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The Columbia Manufacturing Com- 
pany is among the oldest mills in 
the State, and. has a very similar 
history to other cotton mills that 
went through the trying experiences 
of the War Between the States. The 
capital stock is $160,000, with an 
equipment of 11,280 spindles and 300 
looms which are used in the manu- 
facture of 4-yard, 48x52 sheetings. 
The products of these mills have 
won a splendid reputation in the 


markets for their excellence of 
quality. 

It was in 1879 that Mr. W. H. Wat- 
kins bought and remodeled the 


present plant. The original building 
was only 50 by 100 feet. Some of 
the operatives who were in the mills 
then are still working in them. The 
mechanic who was working in 1879 
is still on the job. Mr. M. 
over 75 years of age, has been in the 
mills for more than 44 years. The 
management let him have money to 
buy a block of land which has made 
him a fine income. 

All the principal men in the vil- 
lage have been mill boys. A great 
deal. is due Mr. Watkins in the de- 
velopment of these boys. Whenever 
he saw a worthwhile young person 
who was anxious to get on in the 


Free, 


COLUMBIA MANUFACTURING 


world he helped that person to get 
an education and provided funds, 
which would be repaid later at leis- 
ure, for his: development and ad- 
vancement. 

Twenty-five per cent of the heads 
of the families of mill operatives 
own their homes. A large number 
are saving money for their future 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Watkins promoted and finane- 


COMPANY, RAMSEUR, N. C. 


ed far bigger, finer things than a 
mere cotton mill industry. He had 
the welfare of his operatives and 
their families at heart and treated 
them as real friends and co-work- 
ers. His greatest pleasure was in 
helping to develop his help into 
finer, better citizens. The present 
group of executives are carrying on 
fine policies striving to 

Recently they have replaced their 


COTTAGE AT COLUMBIA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


achieve greater things for the mills 
and their people. Note the beauti- 


ful new sehool building which has. 


recently been erected at a cost of 
$85,000. This building is the center 


of all community and welfare work 
and is used' for a gathering place 
for all the people, as well as being 
equipped in the most approved and 
up-to-date educational facilities. 
The teachers are thoroughly com- 
petent in every way; the curricu- 
lum is very high, the High School 
graduates being allowed to enter 
any State university or college. 


There is a splendid: gymnasium in 
the sehool building, well equipped, 
which is used by the mill opera- 
lives. Basketball, volley ball, and 
humerous other gym games are pop- 


ular. Domestic science and home 
economics are taught in connection 
with the sehool work, and voca- . 


lional work is to be developed a 
littie later. Musie is taught by Miss 
Klizabeth Smith, a graduate of 
Greensboro Woman's College. 

The present executives of the 
mills are: E. C. Watkins, president; 
I. I. Craven, secretary and treas- 
urer, and J. R. "Wilson, superintend- 
ent. 


CHURCH AT COLUMBIA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Merrimack Company 
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Founded in 1899 the Merrimack 
Mills came into existence as a part 
of a magnificent Eastern organiza- 
tion which recognized the splendid 
possibilities of a manufacturing 
plant at Huntsvile, Ala., in the cot- 
ton fields themselves, and in the 
mids of an abundance of intelli- 
gent labor—English speaking labor 
that could understand instructions, 
rules and regulations and show some 
sympathetic understanding of the 
ideas and intentions of their’ em- 
ployers without having circulars 
written in several languages tacked 
upon the walls of the mills. 

The Merrimack Mills are of mod- 
ern: mill construction, Mill Number 
1 is 438 by 128 feet, three stories, 
brick, Mill Number 2 is 437 feet. by 
130 feet, five stories, brick. The 
mills have a capital stock of $4,400,- 
000.00, the equipment consists of 
108,288 spindles and 2,760 looms. 
Drills, bag goods and: print cloths 
are manufactured. Working condi- 
tions are excellent. 

The management of the Merri- 
mack Mills has demonstrated their 
intense interest in their help in more 


put much care and thousands of dol- 
ars in building a beautiful village 
for their operatives and their fami- 
This village has a population 
of about 4,500, a little city in itself. 
There are two hundred and seventy 
nine houses. .$ 


MAIN BUILDING AT BRADLEY COLLEGE 


MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


ways that it would be possible to tell 


four to six room houses, others 
{wo stories with from eight to ten 
rooms each. These are real homes, 
with such modern conveniences as 
sewerage water, lights, porches, 
closets, kitchen sinks, screens. There 
is plenty of space for a garden in 
the back of each and room for 
erass and flowers in front 


TEAM OF MERRIMACK MILLS 


The mills erected a very hand- 
some school building, two_ stories, 
modernly equipped for the regular 
graded school;:'and another one 
story manual training school, Ap- 
proximately 6550 children are in 
regular attendance at these schools. 


The churches, Baptist, and Metho- 
dist and: Christian, all built. and 
partly maintained by the mills fur- 
nish pleasant places for religious 
worship. 


A, library of attractive architec- 
ture has been provided to supply a 
fund of information and afford the 
the community pleasure. A. defi- 
nite line of service work carried 
on in the village under the direc- 
tion of trained directors. Classes 
in laws of hygiene, domestic science, 
care of. children; social clubs. for 
all classes, including boys and girls, 
have all had their influences in the 
eommunity. 

The executives of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company are: Arthur 
Lyman, president; Ward Thoron, 
treasurer; V. W. Lovill, superinten- 
dent; Joseph J. Bradley, agent. 


MERRIMACK HALL AND GYMNASIUM 
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Belle Vue Manufacturing Compan 


ing industries of the little town of 
Hillsboro, N. Strudwick is 


“gt 


BELLE VUE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


These mills were incorporated in adapt themselves to the changes in 


Freg 
come 


with 


uently 
their 


1904 and are among the most thriv- the mills and the village. 
poor, 


proud 


families into 


people 


the 


president; E. Strudwick, vice-presi- mills for the sole purpose of giving 


dent: N. Webb, 
treasurer; W. 
tendent. 


and 
superin- 


secretary 
Knight, 


The capital stock of the company 
is $500,000. The executives 


their 
for an 
may 


enougl 


children better 
edueation, 
need 


the 


1 to work 


are all parents often deny 


money, 
dren eould earn after 


and while 
those 
they 


in the mills, 


opportunities 


they 


chil- 
are old 


the 


themselves. so 


local men and the capital stock 1s: that the children may have a higher 


owned by home people. 
easy 


Thus if 
to understand the interest and 
ganization. The executives are a 
ed of keen executive ability 
splendid judgment. Couple 

qualities with untiring energy 
plenty of 


and 
enthusiasm and any busi- 


IS education and fit 
) 
higher place in society 
pride of the community in the or- themselves have ever occupied. 


themselves 
than 


for a 


they 


At Belle- Vue Manufaeturing Com- 
group of fine business men possess- pany there is a good graded school 


way. 
eclucat 


and built conjointly by the mills and the 
these county and supported in the same 


The management believes in 


ion. for 


both 


young and 


old 


ness will be bound to be successful and do their best to make the oper- 


and prosperous. 

The mill buildings consist of one 
and two-story brick structures of 
modern mill construction. Careful 
attention has been given to making 
the working conditions both health- 
ful and pleasant; the most approved 
systems for lighting, heating and 
ventilating have heen installed, 
Fresh, pure water has been piped 
through sanitary drinking = foun- 
tains throughout the mills. The 
mills are kept neat and clean and 
most sanitary. The equipment con- 
sists of 11,000 spindles and 600 
looms, modern and up-to-date, 
which is driven by hydro-electric 
power. The products are shirtings, 
ringhams and cotton goods, all of a 
very high quality which makes them 
very popular in the markets. 


Two hundred 
operatives are 


mills. Most of 


and seventy-five 
employed at these 
these people Calle, 
with their families, to the mills di- 
reetly from the eountry and have 
been with the eompany since they 
first started operation. Coming from 
little mountain homes, or tenements 
on larger farms, where they worked 
from daylight to dark, making only 
a bare existence, with few chances 
for education, very little social or 
religious life, and little ready cash, 
these people have been quick to 


ative 
for 
The 


been provided for 
eomtor 
Baptist 


and 
have b 
mills 


natura 
and 

work 
their 


and 
people. 


renlize the 
religious 
table 


een built 3 


play 
lives. 


an 


churches, 
denominations, 

in the village by the 
contributions 
Cotton mill operatives are 
lly of a devout 
religious affairs 

important 
Each 


value of schor 


their children. 


atmosphere 
in the two 


from 


turn of 
and 


ehurch ha 


ling 


has 
nice 


Methodist 


that 


the 


mind 
echureh 
part in 


good Sunday school with large at- 


tendan 
NO 


definite 


Ce: 


line 


of welfare 


work 


has been outlined at the Belle--Vue 
Manufacturing Company, but thal 
does not mean that the manage- 
ment has no interest in such things. 
On the other hand, they are in- 
tensely interested in the advance- 
ment and uplift of their people. 
They appreciate what an essential 
factor intelligent, contented, healthy 
operatives are in the progress and 
success of any industry and it is 
their aim to do all they can to make 
their people happy and contented. 
The help appreciates this attitude 
on the part of the management and 
do not hesitate to go to them at any 
time with their personal affairs, 
feeling sure of their interest and 
helpfulness. 


Sports are encouraged, baseball is 
most popular and the splendid team 
has a most enthusiastic backing. 
Other sports such as basketball and 
such games as are to be found at 
the loeal Y. M. C. A. are of interest, 
too. 

There is an excellent brass band 
composed of mill operatives which 
is equipped by the mills. This band 
is the source of much pleasure to 
the people of the community; no 
entertainment or festivity is com- 
plete without its presence. 

The management has built 
comfortable frame 

three to eight 
the use of their 


eighty nice, neat, 
from 
for 


cottages of 
rooms. each 
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operatives, but the largest percent- 
age of their help have bought 
homes of their own. The houses 
built by the management are paint- 
ed in pleasing color, are convenient 
in arrangement and are lighted by 
electricity. An abundance of. pure 
water is convenient, though there is 
neither sewerage or water works in 
the houses; a sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem has been installed in the vil- 
lage. Each cottage has its own plot 
of ground for a garden. The people 
take pride in the appearance of 
their places ahd plant bright hued 
flowers around their homes. Trees 
have been planted throughout the 
village and the streets and _ side- 
walks are kept in good condition. 


The health of the community is 
excellent. About 80 per cent of the 
employees are insured, 


An unusual thing about the oper- 
atives in the Belle-Vue Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant is the fact 
that the largest part of them own 
their homes. This means that they 
are a home-loving, peaceable class 
of citizens and that there is very 
little moving about among them. 
The standard of morals maintained 
in the village and the mills is very 
high indeed. If a family of ne’er do 
wells do, by chance, get into 
community, they are given a fair 
chance to turn over a new leaf and 
do something, but if they are not 
willing to do this they are quickly 
eliminated. 

Most of the operatives are natives 
of the surrounding country, or came 
down from the mountains. Always 
they have worked very hard and 
had very little in return in ready 
money, comfortable homes or pleas- 
ures of life. They are of pure 
American stock and intelligent and 
quick to learn. Their living condi- 
tions are better since coming into 
the mill communities. They still 
work hard but they have something 
lo show for it. Many of the opera- 
tives have been with the mills since 
they first started operating and 
could not be persuaded to leave. 
They must be getting a fair deal and 
must be contented or they would go 
elsewhere. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


Roswell Inc. 


MILL NO. 1, ROSWELL MILLS, 


Down at the foot of 
the quaint, picturesque 
cal town of Roswell, Ga., are two of 
the oldest mills in the South. The 
Roswell Mills were chartered in 1839 


the hills in 
and histori- 


and commenced operation in 4840. 
In 1864. Sherman on his famous 


“March to the Sea” burned the mills 
to the ground, but they were rebuilt 
in 1866 and have been in operation 
ever since. Practically all of the 
employees are descendants of the 
original operatives who went to 
work when the mill was first built, 
consequently, it is just like one big 


family around the mills. 
These mills are one of the few 
Southern cotton mills that existed 


during the pefiod prior to the Civil 
War when slavery. had made farm- 

ing more prosperous than manufac- 
turing. 

As early as 1813 cotton manufac- 
turing began to thrive in the South 
and a large industry would un- 
doubtedly been built but for the 
curse of slavery. The Roswell Man- 
ufacturing Company was built and 
prospered in spite of slavery. 

These mills had a very interesting 
and romantic career during the 
War Between the States and in the 
reconstruction period that followed. 
The product of the mills was, dur- 
ing that time, used as currency, for 
money was very searce. 

Until June 30, 1923, the mills oper- 
ated under the original charter and 
under the name of Roswell Manu- 
facturing Company. On July st, 
William G. Broadfoot, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., bought the mills and they 
are now being operated under a 


INC., ROSWELL, GA. 
new charter 
“Roswell 


and under the name of 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Broadfoot 
very successful business man. 
of Wilmington, having been at the 
head of the Broadfoot Iron Works 
at Wilmington for a number of 
years. He is also a practical cotton 
manufacturer and a man who is 
very much interested in the welfare 
of his employees. There are nu- 
merous plans for the remodeling 
and enlarging of the mills in the 


is a 


. future. 


There are 42,384 spindles and 120 
Draper 40-inch looms in operation 
here, with 150 operatives.engaged in 
the manufacture of .20’s ply yarns 
and sheetings. The capital stock in- 
vested amounts to $450,000. The 
mills have been remodeled and only 
the best of equipment is used. 
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MILL NO. 2, 


J. W. Jackson is vice-president 


and assistant treasurer of the Ros- 
well Mills. Mr. Jackson is a great 
believer in work during work time 
and play during play time. He has 
done much for the advancement of 
athletic sports and recreation 
among the employees and takes 
part most heartily in all of these 
himself. 

J. P. Wood i3 superintendent of 
the mills and his production. per 
spindle is said to rank as high in 
percentage as any mill in the South. 
Mr. Wood takes a great interest in 
the affairs of his operatives and is 
manager of the baseball team. Thé 
baseball team has had a fine season 
this year and is well known in At- 
lanta and vicinity. 


HOME OF MOTHER O° 


pill 


COTTAGE AT ROSWELL MILLS, 


INC. 


PRESIDENT ROOS:VELT 


COTTAGE AT ROSWELL MILLS, INC. 


ROSWELL MILLS, 


INC., ROSWELL, GA. 


Roswell is located 23 miles north- 
east of Atlanta and is a beautiful 
drive out from Atlanta. Bulloek 
Hall, the home of the mother of ex- 
President Roosevelt, still stands in 
Roswell and many are the tales that 
are told of the caprices of young 
Roosevelt. Roswell is also the home 
of the famous left-hand twirler for 
the Cleveland baseball club, “Nap” 
Rucker. Nap still has some speed 
on his ball and frequently takes part 
in the home talent games. 

Roswell has three churches— 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian. Roswell also has a new two- 
story brick high school. 

One newspaper the “Roswell 
News —is printed weekly and con- 
tains much local and interesting 
news. | 

While the story 
would not record that they were 
always. prosperous. they have now 
come under the management of ex- 
perienced cotton manufacturers and 
business men and the future pros- 
perity and expansion seems assured. 

While there is no. definite line of 
welfare work carried on in these 
mills, the management is intensely 
interested in the comitort and health 
of their operatives and are heartily 


of these mills 


in sympathy with, and generously 
support any efforts that are made 
for their benefit or advancement. 


The children are educated in the 
public schools of Roswell, and many 
of them go through high sehool and 


‘n into colleges, or. the Georgia 
“chool of Technology. Roswell has 
the usual quota of social amuse- 


ments, moving pictures, parks, ete. 
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Sanford Cotton Mills 


T. L.. Chisholm founded the San- 
ford Cotton Mills in 1899 at San- 
ford, N. C. The present officers are 
J. CG. Watkins, president; J. M. Me- 
Iver, vice president; J. R. Jones, 
secretary and treasurer and mana- 
ger; W. C. York. superintendent. 

The capital stock is $229,400. The 
mill building is modern in every 
respect with all possible considera- 
tion given to the comfort and health 
of the 200 operatives employed. The 


“ing between 


atu 


SANFORD COTTON MILLS, SANFORD, N. C. 


equipment consists of 13,284 spin- 


dies and 430 looms. The products 
are  36-in. 58-60 4-yd. sheeting, 
“Father George” Brand. 

There is a splendid feeling of 
sympathy and good fellowship exist- 
the management and 
the operatives. The mill village has 
a population of 400 people. Some 
of the ‘operatives own their own 
homes and a good percentage are 
saving money. The houses furnish- 


ed by the mill are good comfortable 
cottages with all modern conven- 
iences 

Because the mills are located in 
the town of Sanford there is no 
special school work or wefare work 


carried on though the management 


is always ready and anxious to help 
their operatives in every possible 
way. 

The health of the community is 
excellent. The operatives are a so- 


ber, industrious lot of people, many 
of them having been in the employ 
of the company for a long time; 
some as long as 18 years. 

Sports are popular in village; 
baseball leads, and there is basket 
ball, swimming, fishing and hunt- 


ing. 
The several churehes at Sanford 
are always open to the mill em- 


ployees and they take an active part 
in religious activities. 


National Cotton 


These splendid mills are located 
at Lumberton, N. C.. a town noted 
for its healthful location. Lumber- 
fon has a number of progressive 
cotton mills and because of these 
there has developed a splendid bus- 
iness section, fine schools. good 
churches and a number of places 
of amusement and entertainment. 
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NATIONAL 


The cotton mill people enjoy all 
such privileges just as much as do 
any class of citizens. 

The National Cotton Mills have a 
capital stock of $220,000.00 and an 
equipment including 12,000 spindles, 
About 175 operatives are employed 
in the manufacture of 188 to 26s 
white and colored cones and tubes. 


COTTON MILLS, LUMBERTON, N. C. 


The mills have the same officers 
as in the beginning, H. M. McAllis- 
ter, president; A. P. MeAllister, sec- 
retary and treasurer. They have 
had a steady growth and prosperity 
has. favered them. 

Education of the children is a 
matter of great importance to the 
management. They urge their help 


to see that their children take ad- 
vantage of the splendid educationa! 
facilities of Lumberton. Many chil- 
dren from the mill villages are jus: 
as bright and intelligent as those 
from any other section of the town, 
and just as frequently they lead in 
their classes, 
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Finishing Company 


The Kerr Bleaching & :Finishing 
Works was one of the pioneers in 
showing the Southern totton mills 
that if was not. necessary to send 
their goods to the North in order to 
be bleached and finished. 


Realizing the great need for such 
an enterprise in the Piedmont sec- 
tion, and knowing the scarcity of 
such plants in the South, the foun- 
ders of the Kerr Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Works determined to estab- 
lish such a plant.. The works were 
started at Concord in 1890 and was 
among the first plants of the kind 
to be built in the South. Owing to 
the beautiful quality of the work 
turned out, these works have been 
most successful from the beginning 
of operation. 


The goods come from the mills in 
the gray dirty color and the Kerr 
Works bleach them to a_ perfect 
whiteness for sheets and pillow 
sases, etc. In connection with this 
bleaching and finishing they operate 
a dye plant for the dyeing of one 


. piece goods in various colors. They 


also do excellent work in napping. 

A large amount of their work is 
in not only bleaching or dyeing 
goods but in napping them They 
take the goods just as they come 
from the mills and send them out 
with band and labels on ready for 
the shelves in the retail stores. 

The company has a eapital stoek 
of $174,000 and its offieers at present 
are: D. B. Coltrane, president: W., 
C. Houston, vice-president: W. R. 
Odell, treasurer and general man- 
ager; A. G. Odell, secretary and as- 
sistant manager. Jas. T. Yates is 
superintendent. The prominenee of 
these men in the business world, 
especially in the textile business. 
and the splendid sifecess which has 


KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS, CONCORD, N. C. 


attended their efforts:in their. va- 
rious undertakings, is sufficient 
guarantee that the Kerr Bleaching 
& Finishing Works is operated on 
broad, progressive plans. 

The main building of the plant is 
four stories, 200x75 feet, of modern 
mill construction, with machinery 
of the latest type. 

A new four-story warehouse of 
40,000 square feet was completed 
this year and will be used to goods 
before and after being finished. 

Owing to the sanitary conditions 
of the mills and to careful meas- 
ures to prevent. disease, the health 
of the plant is excellent. Concord is 
a pleasant little town to live in, the 
climate is fine, water good, and the 
location is exceedingly healthful, 

Although the bulk of the cotton 


goods of the South are still sent 
North to be bleached and _ finished, 
such plants as the Kerr Bleaching 
& Finishing Works are teaching the 
mills that*the South can do just as 
good bleaching and finishing: as any 
section. 

It was formerly said that the 
South could not manufacture fine 
yarns but in a very short period it 
was demonstrated that fine yarns 
equal to any in the North could be 
manufactured and a great fine yarn 
industry has sprung up at Gastonia, 
N.-C., and other points. 

It was said that the South could 


not successfully do the finishing of 


cotton goods, but the success of such 
pioneer plants as the Kerr Bleach- 
ing & Finishing Company has dem- 
onstrated that successful finishing 


INTERIOR VIEW OF KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS 


ean be done and dlready the busi- 
ness has advanced until there are 
several plants that do mercerizing. 

Concord is a pretty, progressive 
manufacturing town in the county 
of Cabarrus, North Carolina. It. 1s 
located on the main line of the 
Southern Railway and only a short 
distance from the city of Charlotte, 
N. It is practically in the heart 
of the great Piedmont section of the 
State, where numerous cotton mills 
and other textile industries are to 
be found. 


The operatives are a sober, indus- 
trious sort of people, intelligent and 
thrifty. Most of them came from 
the -surrounding country to the 
plant. At first they were raw and 
ignorant, but it did not take them 
long to catch on, and now many of 
the employees are skilled and pro- 
ficient, interested in their work and 
proud of their plant. The company 
feels a personal interest in the wel- 
fare of their help and do all they 
can for the improvement and ad- 
vancement. They eneourage them 
in thrift, and many of them have 
gotten away from the old way of 
living from hand-to-mouth and are 
saving a part of their earnings. 

The children -o1 tne operatives are 
entitled to enter the excellent grad- 
ed schools of Coneord. They are 
required to attend regularly. Con- 
cord has numerous advantages in 
the way of churches, and there is a 
picture shows, theaters, and various 
of amusements that are all 
open to the operatives in this plant. 

With the growth of the cotton 
South and the well established rep- 
utation of the Kerr Bleaching & 
Finishing Mills a bright future is 
before them. 
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Aileen Mills, Inc. 


The Aileen Gotfon Milis are. 
cated at Biscoe, N. €., and have 
for their executives John GC. Rankin, 
Lowell, N. G., president; Sterling 
Graydon, Charlote, N. treasurer: 
W. P: Wingate, superintendent and 
manager. Under the present man- 
agement the mills have been over 
hauled and renewed, both as. to 
buildings and equipment. They 
have a capital stock of $500,000 and 
the equipment consists of 7,680 spin- 
dies. The output is 30s single and 
ply warps, tubes, cones and skeins. 

Mr. Wingate is a man of superior 
ability as well as an experienced 


AILEEN MILLS, 


textile man and he believes in giving 
his fellow man a “square deal.” His 
operatives appreciate his interest in 
them and their familiies and feel 
free to go to him at any time for 
his kindly advice and assistance. 

There are perhaps 100 Or more 
operatives employed at the Aileen 
Mills, steady, sober and industrious 
people, interested in their work and 
one can see by looking at them that 
they are perfectly healthy and 
strong, as well as contented. 

There is a pretty little mill vil- 
lage of approximately 500 popula- 
tion. The management has built 


INC., BISCOE, N, C. 


nice frame cottages, of from three 
to six rooms each. ‘These cottages 
are convenient and comfortable and 
are kept nicely painted and in good 
repair. They. are supplied with 
g00d pure water and a_ sanitary 
septic tank that insures good health- 
ful conditions. Each place has am- 
ple space for a good large garden, 
as well as plenty of room in front 
for flowers and plants. The people 
seem to take a pride in their homes 
and keep them = nice and clean. 
There are plenty of shade trees 
throughout the village the 
streets and pavements are kept in 


The mills are located in the town 
of Biscoe and the ehildren -from 
the village go to school to the pub- 
lic schools of the town. They are 


just as bright and intelligent as chil- 


dren from homes of other citizens 
of the town and they. average just 
ubout the same in their classes. 
some of them are studious and 
others are happy go lucky and don't 
care. However, the management ex- 
plains to the parents the importance 
of sending their children to school 
and giving them advantages of 
which they, themselves, were de- 
prived in their youth. 


Mills Company 


These mills were founded in 1920, 


at. Troy, N. Cc. They have a fine 
location of the Little Fall River and 
operated by water and. steam 
power, 

The mills are in a very prosperous 
condition under the present. man- 
agement: Kk. O. Anderson, of Char- 
lotte, is president; H., Long, seec- 
retary and treasurer, also manager: 
W. D. Lawson, superintendent. The 
capital stock is $200,000. 


RHYNE ANDERSON MILLS, 


The mills have been remodeled, 
renewed and made up to date with 
due consideration for the most 
healthful working conditions. and 
pleasant environment for the oper- 
atives. The same is true of the 
equipment, which consists of 5,000 
spindles. 

The products of the mills are 20-2 
and 24-2 single and double carded 
warps, tubes and skeins. One hun- 
dred and twenty five operatives are 


TROY, N. C. 
employed in the Rhyne 
Mrils. 

The mill village is nicely located 
a Well drained site, 1n abundance 
of native trees enhance the beauty 
of the place. There are fifty cot- 
tages, neat, comfortable frame struc- 
tures, kept in good repair, which 
have been provided for the use of 
the operatives, There is an abun- 
dance of pure water and the san- 
itary conditions are excellent. The 


Anderson 


usual complement of ground sur- 
rounds each cottage giving ample 
space for the cultivation of flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

There is a neat church building 
erected by the mills and maintained 
by the people. A. good Sunday 
school in in connection with the 
church is well.attended,..A. 4abrary 
furnishes a central meeting point 
and is a souree of inteliectual im- 
provement for the people. 
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The Sterling Cotton Mills were 


founded in 1895 by the Vann family, 


being owned, controlled and oper- 
ated exclusively by them. S.C. Vann 
is president and A. H. Vann is secre- 
tary and treasurer. The Vann fam- 
ily enjoy an enviable reputation in 
the financial world for their level- 
headed business ability, their untir- 
ing energy, as well as their pro- 
They have met with 
their usual fine success in the oper- 
ation of the Sterling Cotton Mills. 
The prosperity of the mills has been 
evidenced by their enlargement in 
{897 and agiin in.4913, and always 
the management is on the alert for 
improved machinery. .At present 
the equipment consists of 25,856 
spindles whieh are busily engaged 
in the production of 10's to 16's 
single and ply warps, skeins and 
tubes. 

The management believes in 
keeping the mills in.a most sanitary 
manner and the working conditions 
are excellent. The operatives, for 
the most part, Came from the e¢oun- 


try adjacent to Franklinton. It is 
well known that no one particular 
class of industries has done so much 
for the uplift and betterment of the 
poorer people of the Southern States 
than has the eotton factory. The 
managers are interested in the well 
heing of their workers and the lives 
of the mill operatives have been 
lifted out of the sordid condition of 
debt, and the people given an op- 
portunity to be independent, to be- 
come edueated, to have churches 


close at hand, to live in a more san-. 


itary, healthful manner. And no- 
where has this policy been more 
beautifully earried out than here at 
the Sterling Cotton Mills. 

More than 300 persons find em- 
ployment in these mills, and. they 
with their families form a. ecom- 
munity of approximately 1,000 peo- 
ple who live in the vicinity of the 
mills. The management has. pro- 
vided neat, comfortable. homes for 
their operatives, and since the mills 


ure loeated inside the city limits of 


Franklinton, the houses are equip- 


STERLING COTTON MILLS, FRANKLINTON, N. CG. 


‘rivalry is 


ped with all. the modern conveni- 
enees to be found in such a town. 
Each cottage has its front yard with 
its bright flowers and vines, and in 
the rear there is ample space for 
the cultivation of a large vegetable 
garden. This work is. encouraged 
by the management, many fine vege- 
tables are produced that not only 
afford a splendid variety of fresh 
food for summer, but the surplus is 
eanned and is of great help in the 
winter months. The operatives, as 
a rule are quite interested in their 
gardening and a friendly spirit of 
found among neighbors 
with regard to the best garden. 


Many of the operatives own. their 
homes, and this home idea is greatly 
encouraged and promoted by the 
kindness of the management. They 
have a plan, all their own, of loan- 
ing an operative suflicient money, 
at the rate of six per cent interest 
to purehase the lot and build the 
house. Not only that, but they go 
further in their trust of the opera- 
tive, and in their desire to help him 


fo a higher plane of independence, 
in that they secure the material, and 
the labor, as well, for the eonstruc- 
tion of the house; at a much lower 
cost than could possibly be done by 
the individual. 

Owning a heme makes the opera- 
tive a better citizen all around. He 
is more interested in all civie af- 
fairs, he feels he is a part of the 
community and is keenly interested 
in everything that stands. for pro- 
gressiveness and prosperity. 

The handsome graded school of 
the town of Franklinton is shown 
helow. The mill children attend that 
school. Education is one matter that 
is Of vital importance to the man- 
agement of the mills. They urge 
und insist that all children of the 
village be sent to school regularly. 

The yarns of the Sterling Cotton 
Mills have for for years been known 
in the Philadelphia market for their 
excellent and uniform quality. Prob- 
ubly nothing has tended more to the 
success of this mill than their at- 
tention to quality of produet. 


SCHOOL THAT EMPLOYEES OF STERLING COTTON MILLS ATTEND 
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xford Cotton Mills 


The ‘Oxford Gotton Mills are lo- 
cated in West Oxford, N. C. where 
the company owns a pretty site of 
100 acres. 


The personnel of the company is 
composed of W. A. Erwin, West 
Durham, C. president; E.  T. 
White, vice-president; R. H. Lewis, 
Jr... secretary and treasurer; D. 
Frank Lanier, superintendent. 


The capital stock is $275,000 and 
their equipment consists of 6,120 


Banna Manutacturin 


OXFORD MILLS, OXFORD, N. C. 


spindles which are driven by hydro- 
electric power. 

From the pictures illustrating this 
article it is easy to see that the 
long one story building is of modern 
mill construction. The proprietors 
are gentlemen of progressive ideas, 
kind and considerate of the human 
element which plays such an impor- 
tant part in the prosperity of the 
mills. The exterior of the mills is 
all that could be desired. Well 
kept lawns, clumps of shrubbery, 


beds of flowering plants and the 


pretty shade trees all show that the 
management not only have an eye 
for the artistic but are striet in the 
matter sanitation. The interior of 
the mills would show the same care- 
ful thought as to pleasant environ- 
ment and comfort and health of 
the operatives. 

The mill people have a number of 
clubs and organizations for their 
own advancement and amusement. 
Sports of all kinds are encouraged. 


A: pretty playground and park with 
amusement devices for the children 
is a most popular place with the 
operatives. 

Then too, they have the advantage 
of all educational and amusement 
advantages offered by the town of 


Oxford, such as the splendid graded. 


school, the churches, theaters, etc. 
There is a Baptist church in the 
mill village which was built by the 
mill people and liberal funds from 
the Oxford Cotton Mills. 


Company 


In 1907 George M. Wright and as- 
sociates founded the Banna Manu- 
facturing Company at Goldville, 5. 
The company has capital 
stock of $248,000. The equipment 
consists of 14,224 spindles and 336 
looms, which are operated by steam, 
The products are print cloths. One 
hundred and twenty-five operatives 
are employed. inthe mills. 

The mills are of modern construc- 
tion. Much time and thought as well 
as expense has been given toward 


result the plants are 


BANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, GOLDVILLE, S. C. 


making them healthful and com- 
fortable for the operatives. As a 
sanitary and 
clean and the operatives do. their 
work with as little trouble as pos- 
sible. Beeause of the interest dis- 
played by the management in. their 
operatives the help takes more pride 
in. doing their work and in keeping 
up. the high standard of quality of 
products manufactured. 

The mill village is small, the pop- 
ulation being 400 inhabitants. There 


‘comfortable. 


ure 52 homes of from three to six 
rooms each. They are neat and 
The people of the vil- 
lage are happy and content, as is 
shown by the fact that 90 per cent 
of the employees are permanent, 
very few of them moving about, 

A modern frame school building 
built and owned by the mill com- 
pany provides a place for the edu- 
cation of the children in the village. 
There are two teachers and 60 pu- 
pils. The management tries to make 


the parents realize the importance 
of giving their children an educa- 
fion. 

Sports are encouraged. There is 
baseball and swimming. <A _ play- 
ground with swings, merry-go- 
rounds and see-saws, is provided 
for the pleasure of the little ones. 

The officers are William A. More- 
head, .president and manager; .Geo. 
M. Wright, vice president and treas- 


urer: V. R. Gall, secretary, and T. N. 


Crocker is superintendent. 
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PLANT OF SONOCO PRODUCTS 


The plant of the Sonoco Products From the first the new “sSonoce” 
Company, until recently known as cones and tubes justified the care 
Southern’ Novelty Company, In and labor, to which they owed their 
Hartsville, 8. €., is one which should quality, by the saving of yarn and 
have a special interest for all those the. improvement of wound = pack- 


who have had a part in the devel- ages that resulted: wherever they 


opment of the textile industries in were used. However, if was appar- 
the South. It has “grown up” with ent to the makers that their ideal 
the South in the past. twenty-five of perfection could not be reached 
years and has contributed, in no until the hand operations then em- 
small way, to the industrial ad- ployed had given way to accurate 
vancement of the whole seetion. | 

When the infant textile industry 
of the South was struggling in com- 
petition with the organized and 
long-established mills of New Eng- 
land, the founders of the Southern 
Novelty Company saw an opportu- 
nity to better.the produet of South- 
ern cotton mills and enhanee their 
competitive position by improve- 
ment in their winding facilities. 

To this end the Southern Novelty 
Company was organized for: the 


COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, 8. C. 


machine methods of winding, past- 
ing, surfacing and cutting. “Accord- 
ingly, automatic machinery was de- 
vised and installed as rapidly as it 
was possible to invent it, prove if 
practical and make it. At the same 
lime paper formulae were improved, 
special paste and pasting processes 
were developed and seientific 
winding surface for the cones was 


manufacture of fibre cones and 

tubes, and concentrated its energies | 
upon the perfection of these prod- 
ucts, in accuracy, uniformity, fit, 


balanee and strength. 


VILLAGE OF SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Today the “Sonoco’ plant has 
achieved the ideal of its. founders. 
The great, modern paper machines 
deliver sheets unvarying, from day 
to day and from month to month, in 
composition, color, - weight and 
strength. Automatically, the paper 
is surfaced, wound, pasted, cut, and 
the finished cones and tubes. deliv- 
ered—each one as accurate as the 
“precision” parts of the winding 
‘machine for which if is made. 

The production of the plant now 
includes fibre cones of all sizes, 
fapers and’ colors: solid-wound fibre 
parallel tubes, and cores for wind-. 
ing cloth, in various lengths, diam- 
eters and werghts; and solid-wound 
fibre tubes for special purposes. 

A new 100-inch paper machine 
und power plant and new cone ma- 
chinery have reeentlvy been added 
lo the Hartsville Works in order to 
prevent shipping deluys which have 
occasionally been caused by unex- 
pected peak-loads of business—thus 
bringing the service of the Soenoco 
Company up to the high standard 
of its produets. 
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The Thrift) Manufaeturing Com- 
pany is located at Paw Creek, N. €,, 
on the Piedmont & Northern Rail- 
way, about seven miles out of Char- 
lofte, and the operatives. therefore 
have the benefits of a rural com- 
munity, but can reach the city with 
a very short ride. 

This mill is rated as one of the 
most efficiently operated and suec- 
cessful mills in the South. 

It has a rare combination in its 
offices of those. qualifications that 
make for suecess. 

W. C. Wilkinson, of Charlotte, N. 
C., the president, is one of the most 
successful bankers in the South. <A 
man of sound judgment, he also en- 
joys the confidence of men high in 
business and financial circles. 

Harvey W. Moore, the treasurer, 
is a careful and conservative man 
who was trained in a bank and 
afterwards in the eotton oil indus- 
try before taking up his present 
duties at the Thrift Manufacturing 
Company. 


THRIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PAW CREEK, N. C. 


H. H. Houston, the seerefary and 
the assistant of Mr. Moore, is well 
versed in his line of work. 

Kidd, the superintendent, 
one of the most experienced and 
successful cotton mill superimtend- 
ents of the Soeuth. His reeord of 
successful operation of mills has 
been unusual. 

The Thrift Manufacturing Com- 
pany. as will be noticed from the 
pieture above, is beautifully located 
and has the appearance of being 
clean and well kept, and that ap- 
pearance is true, for the mill build- 
ings, machinery and mill village are 
at all times kept neat and clean. 

The mill has 26,208 spindles and 
600 looms, which are operated upon 
wide sheetings for the converting 
trade. 

At times there are ieniieiens to 
make other lines of goods, but Mr. 
Wilkinson believes that efficiency in 
the manufacture of any article in- 
creases with experience, so the 
Thrift Manufacturing Company 


VILLAGE SCENE AT 


THRIFT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


makes certain constructions of 
sheetings and makes them vear in 
and year out. 


The houses of this mill are well 
built, and comfortable and are al- 
ways kept in a state of repair that 
makes them look as good as new. 


The people of the village are con-- 


tented and work always in harmony 
with superintez.cent and the 
management. During periods of 
labor disturbances at neighboring 
mills they have continued at their 
work as if nothing had happened. 

The young men of the village are 
interested in sports and take a spe- 
cial pride in their baseball team 
which has usually enjoyed a series 
of victories over nearly all teams, 

There are excellent churches and 
schools available and the manage- 
ment of the mills urge the employ- 
ees to require their children to at- 
tend school regularly. 


The beautiful mill 
planned and laid out 


village was 
by well 


known landscape gardener, always 
the mill people have been encour- 
aged in keeping their homes and 
premises neat and clean. Trees and 
shrubbery and flowers around the 
neat cottages do much to enhance 
the beauty of the village. 

The mill village is neat and at- 
tractive with its shade trees, shrubs 
and flowers. The streets and prem- 
ises are well kept, the comfortable 
cottages are modern in every re- 
spect, having lights, water, sewer- 
age, ete. Thrift is encouraged among 
the village inhabitants, 

There is a very friendly, helpful 
feeling in the mills and commun- 
ity, the operative and executives 
work together for a common inter- 
est. A high standard of morality is 
maintained in both the mills and the 
village. 

There is never any labor trouble 
at the Thrift Mills. If there is a 
question or dispute it is soon ami- 
cably adjusted to the satisfaction of 
all. 


CHURCH AT THRIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Richmond Hosiery Mills 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS 


ETOWAH TENN. | 


CASA ESTABLECIDA EN 1896 


One of the best known and most 


successful knitting mills the 
South is the Riehmond Hosiery 
Mills at Rossville, Ga., a few miles 


from Chattanooga, Tenn. The com- 
pany, which was founded in 1896 by 
Garnett Andrews. has built up an 
enduring reputation for the. effi- 
ciency of its plant and the quality 
of its output. The mill has 6,000 
spindles for producing the yarns 
which they knit and a_ knitting 
equipment of 6,000 machines. It also 
rates a. dyeing and bleaching 
plant. 

The hosiery manufactured at the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills is marketed 
under the name of “Arrowhead” 
hosiery. This brand is known to the 
leading distributors and consumers 
{throughout the country. An exten- 
sive national advertising campaign 
has made their trade mark a famil- 
lar one wherever good hosiery is 
sold. The beauty and quality of 
Arrowhead hosiery will compare 
favorably with the product of any 
other hosiery mill in the country. 

The mill is a model of efficiency. 
The plant is of the “daylight” type 
of construction and .the equipment 
is modern and kept in excellent con- 


‘treasurer 


dition. The main buildings, contain- 
ing the spinning. mill and knitting 


mill, are of brick construction and 
are covered with ivy, presenting a 
very attractive “appearance. More 


than a thousand operatives are em- 
ployed at Rossville. 

The village of Rossville, in which 
the mills are located, has two ex- 
cellent grammar schools, where the 
children of mill operatives attend. 
The mill has no oceasion to provide 
school facilities or churches, as the 
operatives enjoy all the privileges 
and opportunities offered by the 
thriving little town of Rossville. 
Edueation is urged upon the chil- 
dren and young people and the pa- 
rents see to it that their children go 
to school regularly. 

The officers of the 
Mills are: Garnett 
dent; A. W. 
gent’ J: 


Riehmond 
Andrews, presi- 
Chambliss, vice-presi- 
Wilson, secretary and 
and general manager; H. 
T. Bryan, Jr., superintendent. 

A very interesting’ and rather un- 
usual plan that has been in effect in 
these mills for a number of years 
allows the employees to become 
stockholders in the company. This 
policy has proved an excellent one 


KNITTING ROOM AT ROSSVILLE PLANT 


and a very large percentage of the 
workers have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to share in. the 
earnings of the company. If Is one 
of the reasons why the mills have 
succeeded in getting and keeping an 


organization of unusual skill and 
character. 
The community work at Rich- 


mond centers about the Y. W. C. A. 
A well organized program is carried 
on and has resulted in many bene- 
fits for the employees and in build- 
ing up a very friendly spirit be- 
tween mill owners and workers. 
There are a large number of clubs 
that are carrying on useful and in- 
teresting work, special attention be- 
ing made to domestic science, re- 
ligion and the social side of life, 

A. very handsome 
known as the Employees’ Club, was 
erected by the management, the 
huilding having cost about $25,000. 
[tf is equipped throughout in keep- 
ing with the most modern ideas. in 
club building. 


clubhouse, 


The day. nursery at Rossville 
would attract attention anywhere 
and is a model of its kind. Here 


the mothers who are employed in 
the mills can leave their youngsters 


under eare of competent attendants 
who take the best of care of them. 

The mills also maintain a modern 
hospital that is well equipped. to 
take care of all emergency cases, in- 
cluding minor operations. The hos- 
pital is in charge of trained nurses 
and its service is always skilled and 
beneficial. 

The Richmond 
operate branch 


Hosiery Mulls 
plants at Boyce, 
Soddy, Daisy, Grapeville, Charleston 
and Etowah, Tenn. All of these 
mills are conducted under the same 
policies that are in force at the 
headquarters of the company. 
These branch plants are all effi-— 
ciently managed and maintain the 
same standard of quality produc- 
tion as the plant at Rossville. 

A very interesting little magazine 
is published monthly by and for the 
employees of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills. It is known as the “Arrow- 
head,” and while it is primarily 
published in the interest of the 
employees, it has been a consider- 
able factor in carrying the Arrow- 
head message of quality and in tell- 
ing of story of the conditions under 
which their hosiery is manufac- 
tured. 


FINISHING ROOM AT ROSSVILLE PLANT 
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Abbeville Cotton 


A STREET AT ABBEVILLE COTTON MILLS 


When one has seen the mill, the 
houses, the hedges, the paved 
streets, the school, and the Com- 
munity Building he has but begun 
his acquaintance with the Abbeville 
Mills. Many other mills throughout 
the South can point to .the same 
things with equal pride. The unique 
thing about Abbeville is attempt to 
develop a democratic control oft the 
mill. 

Ray Newton, executive secretary 
to the Board of Operatives at Abbe- 
ville, says of the plan: 

' “Many mills will talk to you about 


the spirit of co-operation on the. 


part of the workers—and be proud 
of it; they will tell you what they 
do for employees; point to many 
of their welfare features and tell 
_ you their labor is satisfied. 

“At Abbeville they have looked a 
little further in the future. They 
have got the idea that the workers 
are human, and that they are en- 
titled to certain. considerations— 
just because they are human. 

“Those in authority have conceiv- 
ed the. idea that the principle of 
democracy with which we are all 
familiar in our political govern- 
ment should be extended to indus- 
trial government. If one is proper 
the other is. Furthermore, they are 
both in line with the aspirations of 
mankind and the latter is just as 
‘inevitable as the former has proven. 
One hundred years ago the idea that 
the common man should have any- 
thing to say with the way nations 


were run was so new that many 
people laughed themselves sick over 
it. Today there is not an absolute 
monarch to be found among the 
nations, and the few people who 
hold the title of “King” do so only 
on the sufferance of the people and 
not beeause ef any “right.” Many 
of these changes are so recent thiat 
we can remember them—China, Ja- 
pan, Turkey, Germany and Russia. 
All of them Were just as firmly in- 
trenched a few years ago in their 
authority and their “rights” as is 
autocracy in industry today. But 
they were doomed to fall,, for the 
same reason that autocracy in any 
line must fall—because it stands in 
the way of at least two of the great 
of urges in the hearts of. man—the 
urge for self-expression and. self- 
determination. 

“Abbeville is but at the beginning 
and knows it. So far it has taken 
but a few feeble steps towards its 
ideal. It has given to the workers 
only a limited responsibility — and 
both the directors and the workers 
knew it. But what they have given 
they have given whole-heartedly 
and completely. 

“For example, they have given the 
workers control of the village. This 
means that the workers assign the 
houses; keep up the streets; deter- 
mine what kinds of garages and 
cowstalls shall be built and where 
they will be placed; plant hedges or 
tear them down; do all the repair 
work and permanent construction— 


COMMUNITY BUILDING, ABBEVILLE COTTON MILLS 


VIEW OF VILLAGE AT ABBEVILLE COTTON MILLS 


in fact, everything that. is done in 
the village. 

“Furthermore, the workers have 
charge of eommunity work — they 
hire and fire the athletic director, 
their executive secretary, and any 
one else working for them; they 
have charge of the Community 
Building and all that is done to if 
or in it: they control all their ath- 
leties, entertainments, and. every- 
thing of that nature. : 

“The expenses of the work coming 
under the control of the employees 
is agreed upon annually by the di- 
rectors and the representatives of 
the men in the form of a budget. 
This money is then placed in a local 
bank and is checked out at will by 
the workers. 

“Regarding matters of mill man- 
agement they have, so far, only ad- 
visory powers. They can advise the 
directors regarding anything about 
the mill—and the only regret of the 
management so far is that they do 
not advise on more things. 

“Another interesting feature, and 
vital the plan, is the faet that the 
workers are periodically. informed 
upon the business affairs of the mill. 
There are no secrets at Abbeville, 
Every month the workers receive a 
finaneial statement setting forth the 
profits or losses, and every six 


months they receive a copy of the 


auditor's report. Furthermore, the 
directors give them a copy of the 
minutes of their meetings in ex- 
change for a copy of the minutes 


of the meetings of the bchrd of 
operatives, as fhe. elected body of 
the workers is called. 

“After certain expenses agreed 
upon in advance have. been met 


‘invested capital receiving the le- 


gal rate on its money) and an 
amount set aside for the conduct of 
the business, any remaining profits 
at the end of the year are divided 
50-50 between the employees and 
capital. 
“Those are some of the things that 
mark Abbeville as a mill, and dis- 
tinguish it from other mills. The 
people there, both the workers and 
the management, realize that they 
have not yet arrived at true indus- 
trial democracy, nor do they claim 
that they have solved all the prob- 
lems that are present. in the rela- 
tions of capital and worker. All 
they claim is that they have taken 


a few steps in what appears to them. 


to be the direction in which ‘all 
things are moving today, and they 
feel’ confident that with the spirit 
of understanding which is growing 
they will be able eventually to de- 
velop something which will be real, 
sound, and thorough going in the 
application of democracy to indus- 
try.” 


The Abbeville Cotton Mills. are 
capitalized at $635,000 and operate 


29,696 spindles and 970 looms. H. 
A. Hatch is president; Wm. P. 


Greene, vice-president; J. F. Barn- 
well, treasurer, and W. M. Langley, 
superintendent. 


BOARD OF OPERATIVES, ABBEVILLE COTTON MILLS 
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ECHOTA COTTON MILLS, CALHOUN, GA. 


The Echota Cotton Mills have kept neatly painted. Each ecot- cleanliness that dominates the mills about the appearance of their 
their office in the thriving little tage has its plot of ground for flow- has had an influence on the people homes and premises. | 
town of Calhoun, Ga., but operate ers and a garden. The spirit of and they are quite enthusiastic 
mills at both Calhoun and Rome, Ga. : 


Calhoun is located on the N. C. 
& St. L. and the.W. & A. Railways 
and is somewhat northwest of At- 
lanta, Ga. 


The Echota Cotton Mills were 
quick to realize the importance of 
intelligent, trained, workers in their 
mills. They appreciate the fact 
that it is the happy, healthy, con- 
tented worker who is the skillful 
operative that gives the greatest ef- 
ficiency. 

The management takes a keem in- 
terest in recreations for their peo- 
ple. There are sports of all kinds 
which are fostered and encouraged 
by the management. Baseball is, 
of course, the sport that most in- 
terests the mill people and in the 
summer the baseball field is the 
scene of contests with teams from 
neighboring towns and mills. 


Many of the operatives have been 


The Echota Cotton Mills have 
been established about twenty 
years and are capitalized at $272,000. 
Their Galhoun plant has 16,384 spin- 
dies and 420 looms, which manufae- 
ture a high quality of sheetings. 

A few years ago they purchased 
the Floyd Cotton Mills at Rome, Ga., 
and it is now known as Echota Cot- 
ton Mills No. 2. 


Mill No. 2 has 5,000 spindles and 
132 looms and manufactures light 
duck such as is used for shoe lin- 


ings and for similar purposes. TYPE OF COTTAGES with the mills since they started 
| operation. The management know 
ii e 1ings for them. 
Kchota Cotton Mills, while A. H. | The children from the mill fami- 
a fills the position of secre- lies attend ‘the Calhoun’ Public 


‘Schools, and the village people have 
the advantage of the churches, li- 
braries, amusements, social and 
civic organizations of Calhoun. 

A visit to the mills will prove the 
visit to the mills will prove the 
fallacy of the statement-that cotton 
mill operatives are pale, anemic 
creatures, ill ¢lad and under nour- 
ished. The hetp at the Echota Mills 
reflect their working and living con- 
ditions in their bright eves, fresh 
coloring, interested expressions, and 
strong bodies. They are an. ani- 
mated, well dressed, well nourished 
group of men and women, not only 
cottages, many of the bungalow interested m work 
type. These are all modern in ar- ested in events of the day and local 
rangement and conveniences and TYPE OF COTTAGES civic affairs. 


H. F. Jones, an experienced and 
successful cotton manufacturer, is 
treasurer and the active manager 
of these mills. 


Mr. Jones is a progressive manu- 
facturer who believes in the neces- 
sity for high quality of output and 
looks after every detail of the 
operation of his mills. 


He has as his able assistants J. J. 
Nelson as superintendent of Mill No. 
{ at Calhoun and Geo. W. Smith as 
superintendent of Mill No. 2 at 
Rome. 


The management has built pretty 
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The Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation owns and operates a chain of 
cotton mills m various parts of the 
South and East. Each plant is 
known as “a division,” and with the 


exception of the general officers, 
each “division has its own officers 
and manager and these executives. 


are given so much latitude in the 
running of their own. individual 
plant that they take great pride and 
pleasure in endeavoring to make it 
the most successful of any in the 
entire group of the Consolidated 
Corporation. 

The general officers of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation are: 
President, Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., 
New Bedford, Mass.: general man- 
ager, Allen F. Johnson, Lynchburg, 
Va. These gentlemen are efficient 
manufacturers and are progressive 
and democratic in their ideas. They 
realize the vast possibilities of the 
lextile industry in the South and 
they also appreciate that the. basis 
of the success of the textile indus- 
try of the South has been the splen- 
did class of labor with which. it-has 
been supplied. 

The Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation appreciates their operatives in 


their various mills and heartly co- 
operate with the local executives of 
the mills in doing fine things for the 
development and advancement of 
their help. 

The mills comprising the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation are listed 


below. Two plants about six miles 
from the railroad, with postoffice 
Elon College, N. C.. known as the 


Ossipee and Hopedale Divisions, the 
local executives are: Division man- 
auger, T. B. Spencer; superintendent 
Ossipee Mill, W. B. Morgan; super- 
intendent Hopedale mill, C. E. Hall. 
The equipment consists of 18,728 
spindles and 355 looms which man- 
ufacture flannels and yarns. Both 
mills are operated by steam power. 
The Hopedale is beautifully located 
on the rolling banks of the Haw 
River just below where it. joins. the 
Reedy River. The location very 
picturesque. The Ossipee Mills are 
on the Reedy Fork River and are 
equally as pleasing in their location. 
In both mills due consideration has 
been given to making working con- 
ditions both pleasant and healthful. 
The cottages are of modern cotton 
mill type with such modern. con- 
veniences as electric lights, an 


is 


abundance of pure water and ex- 
cellent sanitary conditions. - Many 
of the operatives are thrifty and 
industrious; a large percentage 
have niece savings accounts. Most 
of these people have been in the 
employ of the mills from the time 
they were established, or at least 
their parents have worked in the 
mills that long. There are excellent 
educational facilities supported by 
the county and supplemented by a 
special tax paid by the mills. The 
school at these mills is one of the 
most progressive and modern in the 
county. | 

Kach village is complete in itself 
with ehurches, etc. The 
management particularly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the people 
and stand ready to promote any 
movement that is put on foot for 
their pleasure or benefit. 

The Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation, known as the Lynehburg Di- 
vision, is located at Lynchburg, Va. 
The division manager is Yates 
Smith; the superintendent, Culver 
Batson. These executives are old 
experienced textile men and are 
keenly interested in their mills and 
equally as much in their employees. 


stores, 


is 


A COMPOSITE VIEW OF PLANTS OF THE 


They appreciate that it -is the 
healthy, contented operative who 
gives the best results in the manu- 
facturing business. The equipment 
consists of 56,796 spindles and 15,796 
looms engaged in the manufacture 
of brown sheetings. The mills are 
of modern mill construction with 
careful thought given to making 
working conditions all that they 
should be. 

The Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation, known as the Pilot Division, 
located at Raleigh, N. €.. with A. Y.. 
Kelly, division manager, and G. B. 
Byrd, superintendent. These gen- 
tlemen are well acquainted with the 
textile business and are able to look 
at it from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer and, at the same time, 
see it through the eyes of the oper- 


atives. There is a very fine spirit 
of. good. fellowship and. friendly 


helpfulness to be found at the Pilot 
Mills. The operatives are of a high 
class of citizens, both morally and 
mentally, well physically. 
Naturally such people would not be 
contented and happy working in 
unpleasant environment or living in 
anything but comfortable, clean 
homes. Every house in the pretty” 


as as 
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CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


village has electric lights, sewerage, 
water and a sanitary garbage can. 
The premises are well kept. The 
mills are in keeping with the at- 
tractive village in pleasing outward 
appearance and cleanliness in the 


interior. There are 10,752 spindles 
and 504 looms in the Pilot Mills. 
The products are shirting and 
chambrays. Welfare work is car- 
ried on extensively at the Pilot 
Mills as well as in other of the 
Consolidated plants. splendid 


community building is the cénter of 
all social and civic activities. There 
are numerous clubs and organiza- 
tions among the people. <A_ good 
school building with good educa- 
tional facilities and several churches 
are to be found in the _ village 
among the other advantages offered 
the Pilot operative. A brass band 
composed of operatives is another 
attraction. Athletics are encourag- 
ed and actively indulged in. There 
are playgrounds and parks for the 
people. 

At shelby, N. C., is found another 
division of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, known as the Ella Di- 
vision. In the beginning of. these 


mills, Mr. J. R. Dover, the founder, 


hought 100 acres of land about one 
mile from the center of Shelby; 
attractive surroundings and pleas- 
ant living conditions were among 
Mr. Dover's first aims. Both the 
mills and the pretty mill village 
were located on a well drained site 
conducive to good health, the cot- 
tages were built along improved and 
up-to-date lines, all neatly painted, 
and now enjoyed by the operatives 
rent free. Because of Mr. Dover's 
wide textile experience and splendid 
executive ability, the industry has 
developed to its present high posi- 
tion in the textile world. Mr. Dover 
has been succeeded in the business 
by his son, John R. Dover, Jr., as 
division manager and superintend- 
ent, and the son is carrying forward 
and developing the same fine poli- 
cies in the mills. The equipment 
consists of 11,328 spindles and 253 
looms; the product of the mills is 
print cloth. The mills are beautiful 
and modern both in architecture 
and equipment. The Ella Mills give 
employment to between three and 
four hundred persons of a high type 
of citizenship. 

The Union Cotton Mills at La- 
Fayette, Ga., form another division 


of the Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation. Climatie conditions, beautiful 


mountain scenery, good roads and 
pure water make the location of 
these mills very attractive. Frank 


S. Dennis is division manager and 
superintendent of this plant and 


owing to his careful supervision and 
untiring energy there has been a 
continuous growth prosperity. 
The mills are of modern brick con- 
struction with due consideration of 
health conditions and in the matter 
of equipment it is up-to-date, mak- 
ing working conditions very good 
indeed. Everything is kept sanitary 
and clean and the management has 
no trouble in keeping their opera- 
tives. The equipment is electrically 
driven; there are 23,152 spindles and 
462 looms. Print cloths are manu- 
factured. Approximately 300 people 
are employed in the mills. The vil- 
lage, which contains 110 houses, has 
a population of 700 inhabitants; a 
number of the operatives own their 
homes besides the houses belonging 
lo the company. At least 75 per 
cent of the operatives are saving 
money; this is an unusually large 
percentage; 10 per cent own other 
property. 


One of the largest and most pro- 
gressive divisions of the Consolidat- 
ed Textile Corporation is the Hen- 
derson Division, located at Hender- 
son, Ky., and under the direct man- 
agement of Division Manager and 
Superintendent W. J. Hunter. Brown 
sheetings and drills are manufac- 
tured. The mills, like all the other 
plants of this splendid corporation, 
are modern and up-to-date as to 
buildings and equipment. There are 
49.504 spindles and 1,382 looms. 
Working and living conditions are 
under the careful supervision of Mr. 
Hunter, who knows his people per- 
sonally and through his personal 
interest in them has won their loy- 
alty and respect. They appreciate 
his efforts on their behalf and in 
return are willing to give him the 
most efficient service in the mills. 

The Bonham Mills, at Bonham, 
known as the Bonham Division, is 
another enterprising industry own- 
ed and operated by the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation. The local ex- 
ecutives are J. C. Saunders, division 
manager, and C. S$. Tatum, superin- 
tendent. This plant has been de- 
scribed at length in a separate arti- 
cle of its own in this issue. 
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town of Marion, 8. C., is the only 
textile industry in the community. 
It was founded in 1904 by its pres- 
ent owners and its growth and de- 
velopment have been a source of 
pride to the people. 

Mr. W. Stackhouse, who is presi- 
dent,. treasurer and manager, is a 
local citizen, prominent in every 
movement that is progressive and 
for the better interests of the town. 
It is largely due to his untiring ef- 
forts and broad, democratic ideas 
that the Marion Manufacturing 
Company has been so successful in 
its undertakings. The other 
officer of the company is W. 8. Fox- 
worth, who 1s vice- ian. 

The management is keenly aware 
of the importance of healthy, con- 
tented operatives in the mill busi- 
ness and they never lose an oppor- 
tunity to do what they can for the 
benefit of their help.’ Mr. Stack- 
house knows them all personally 
and feels a keen interest in their 
welfare. The operatives appreciate 
this interest and do not hesitate to 
approach him with any of their 
troubles or affairs, being sure of his 
sympathy and kindly advice. Indeed 
the mill community is more like one 
big family than anything else. There 
are only sixty-five employees, as the 
mills are not so large, having 7,168 
spindles. These operatives are 
mostly natives of the surrounding 
vicinity and a good many families 
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Marion Manufacturing Company 


The Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany, located at the splendid little 


have been with the mills since they 
first started operation. Things are 
made so pleasant for them that they 
are perfectly satisfied and seldom 
make a change. 


The mill building is one. story, 
built of briek. Due consideration 
has been given to making working 
eonditions both healthful and com- 


fortable. One has only to look at 
the operatives to know that they 


are well and strong and interested 
in their work. 

There has been no occasion for 
fhe management to provide special 
schools for the ehildren of the mill 
families, since the mills and village 
are located within the boundaries of 
Marion. The children of the oper- 
atives feel no hesitancy about mix- 
ing and mingling with children 
from other homes of the town and 
they are just the average of chil- 
dren from other sections. Just as 
apt to lead in their classes, just as 
full of life and mischief, just as apt 
to be dull and just as indifferent as 
other children. The Marion public 
schools have a high curriculum and 
are the equal of any to be found in 
a town of the same size. It is not 
unusual for children from the mill 
village to go on through High School 
and then go into some other line of 
work than the textile mill. But they 
do return to the mills and work be- 
side their parents in many instances. 
The management offers every in- 
ducement to those who are ambi- 


tious to rise above the common rank 
and file of the mills and advances 
them to positions of responsibility 
and trust as rapidly as they deserve. 
Many of the heads of departments 
and overseers come from this class. 

Although the mills are inside the 
city limits, the management has 
built a pretty little community of 
its own which contains thirty-eight 
attractive cottages of four, five and 
six rooms each. These are neat and 
kept in good repair inside and out, 
and are equipped with all such city 
conveniences as electric lights, wa- 
terworks, baths and sewerage. Each 
coltage has a nice yard and a good 
garden plot for the raising of vege- 
tables for the family. The people 
manifest a good deal of ¢ivie pride 
in the appearance of their homes 
and they beautify their premises 
with beds of bright blooming flow- 
ers, shrubbery and vines. The man- 
agement has seen to the furnishing 
of shade trees around the houses 
and along the streets. 

The people attend religious ser- 
vices in the various churches of the 
fown and send their children to the 
Sunday schools. 

The management, keeping the lit- 
tle ones of the community in mind, 
has planned and developed pretty 
playgrounds in the village and these 
are well equipped with various 
kinds of play devices that afford the 
children much pleasure as well as 
giving them healthful exercise. 

A good baseball park has been 


provided. This is equipped with a 
large, comfortable grand _ stand. 
Many hotly contested ball games are 
the delight of the people. The mills 
are very proud of their excellent 
team composed of operatives and 
maintained by the management. 


Music is a notable feature of wel- 
fare work in the village. The 
management has equipped the first- 
class orchestra, made up principally 
of mill boys, providing instruments, 
ete. This band is well known in the 
town for the good work it does. 

The general health of the village 
is excellent. The management does 
all possible to keep the entire sur- 
roundings, in both village and mills, 
sanitary and healthful. All employ- 
ees are insured by the mills for an 
amount equal to one years’ wages: 


mill pays premiums. 


The mill people are a very good 
class of citizens. Sober, industrious, 
law-abiding. Intelligent, though un- 
skilled in many instances, they 
have made quick response to the 
environment of the mills and vil- 
lage. Many of them are eager to 
learn, they read and study and are 
well posted on local and current 
events. The management encour- 
ages them to do this, as it is a well 
known fact that the most efficient 
operative is the intelligent, educated 
worker. 

The products of the Marion Man- 
ufacturing Company are lace cur- 
tain yarns, 20s to 30s two-ply skeins. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


Barnhardt 
Manufacturing Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of a line of 


COTTON BATTS 


For Furniture Manufacturers 


Get our samples and prices before buying 


We can save you labor 
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The Opelika Manufacturing Com- 


pany is located in Southern Ala- 
bama, in the beautiful little city of 
Opelika, which is on the Central of 
Georgia and the Western of, Ala- 
bama Railways. 

These mills were established 
about twenty years ago by M. M. 


MeGall and H. H. MeCall, prominent 
business men of Opelika, but were 
recently sold and their name chang- 
ed from the Opelika, Cotton Mills to 


the Opelika Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
They originally had 5,000 spindles 


but have prospered and grown until 


they now have 18,000 spindles and 
are capitalized at $1,000,000. They 


are operated by electric power and 
manufacture 12s to 20s single and 
ply yarns and also have one depart- 
ment manufacturing high grade 40- 
2 yarns. 

The present officers are Jno. V. 
Denson, president, nad W. 8. Free- 
man, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Freeman is a cotton manufac- 
turer of long and successful experi- 
ence, having been formerly con- 
nected with the group of mills at 
West Point, Ga., and now filling the 
position of viee-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Samoset Cotton 
Mills at Tallageda, Ala., and divid- 
ing his time between that mill and 
the Opelika Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

In all 


probability the Opelika 


OPELIKA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, OPELIKA, ALA. 


Manufacturing Company will be 
greatly enlarged under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Freeman and his assist- 
ants. 

The buildings and equipment of 
this mill is modern and uy-to-date 
and has been kept in a remarkably 
fine state of repair. 

The cottages built for their em- 
ployees are comfortable, conveni- 
ently arranged and. well painted. 

fach house has a large garden 
plot in which the operatives raise 
vegetables that greatly reduce their 
eost. of living. 

There has been no need for the 
mills to build schools because of 
the proximity of the city schools 


and a handsome High school of 
Opelika, being citizens of Opelika 
the cotton mill families are 


privileged to educate ther children 
in the city schools. The manage- 
ment has thoroughly impressed the 
operatives with the necessity of 
educating their children and the 
parents see to it that the children 
go regularly. These children are 
bright, healthy, perfectly normal 
youngsters, equally as interested in 


their school work as those children 


who come from other homes in the 


city. Many of them lead in their 
classes and frequently they go 


through High school and out into 
the world of business where they 
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hold positions of responsibility, and 
are respected and admired all 
with whom they come in contact. 


The equipment is all of a very 
modern type, and the workers are 
safeguarded to the least degree in 
the matter of healthful working 
conditions. Some hundred or more 
operatives find employment in these 
mills where good wages and kindly 
treatment make their work pleas- 
ant. They are intelligent, indus- 
{rious people, interested in their 
work and anxious to maintain a 
high standard of quality in the goods 
manufactured. 

The management is very proud of 
their village and have spent a great 
deal of time and thought, as well as 
money, in making the place most 
attractive. They appreciate the fact 
that their help is very human, just 
like other people and that they en- 
joy beautiful things as much as 
others. The management also 
knows that these people have had 
not time for the cultiva- 
Lion of the aesthetic side of life 
and they encourage them in this line 
by offering substantial prizes for 
the best premises, the greenest lawn 
and the prettiest flowers, as well as 
the finest vegetable garden, 

There are a number of clubs or- 
ganized among the people of the 
mill community for the uplift and 
benefit of the people. 
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Manufacturing Company 


Griffin, Ga., on the National High-for the purpose of securing the 


way between Atlanta and Macon, 
would be widely known throughout 
the country even if it were only a 
tiny Jittle village and had nothing 
but the poorest country roads in- 
stead of a National Highway and 
miles of splendidly paved streets 
and many beautiful homes, because 
of the magnificent textile plants of 
the Kincaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


The writer had the pleasure of 
visiting the Kincaid Manufacturing 
Company and noted the wonderful 
work they are doing in the devel- 
opment of the textile business; saw 
the magnificent bleachery which 
has just been completed at Experi- 
ment, Ga., a point three miles dis- 
tant from the town but easily ac- 
cessible by the fine conerete road; 
and realized from conversations 
with several employees and mem- 
bers of employees’ families the loya: 
pride that is manifested by the 
people in the mills and bleachery. 
This last statement was particularly 
interesting to the writer because it 
showed the respect and admiration 
of the operatives for their employ- 
ers and such a spirit could not exist 
where the help is not treated well 
and haven't first-class working and 
living conditions. 

The Kineaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany is composed of two textile 


plants on the edge of the town, but 


in opposite directions from each 
other; and the big new bleachery 
which has been erected to take care 
of the dyeing and bleaching for the 
cotton mills. At present they are 
not doing much outside work, just 
a little for a few friends, but this 
plant may be able to do outside 
work regularly a -little later on, 
There are very few bleacheries_ in 
the South except those for individ- 
ual plants and fhere is a keen need 
for a first-elass bleachery such as 
the. Kineaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany has built. The buildings are 
of the most modern type of archi- 
tecture employed for bleacheries, 


the equipment is the very newest, 


thoroughly up-to-date and selected 


most efficient results. This bleach- 
ery is known as the Lowell Bleach- 
ery, South, and is a branch of the 
Lowell Bleachery of Massachu- 
setts. The work of the plant is 
bleaching of towels and dobby 
goods. 

The Kineaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Lowell Bleachery, 
South, are under the direction and 
management of Mr. Allen Litte, who 
is president and general manager of 
the Kincaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany and manager and vice-presi- 
dent of the Lowell Bleachery. The 
other officers of the Kincaid Man- 
ufacturing Company are: W. F. 
Ingram, treasurer; George C. Imes, 
superintendent. Of the Lowell 
Bleachery, South, Sidney. Coolidge, 
of Boston, Mass., is president and 
W. F. Ingraham, of Griffin, is treas- 
urer. The capital stock is $600,- 
000. 

One needs only a little conversa- 
tion with Mr. Allen Little to under- 
stand why the Kincaid Manufactur- 
ing Company and the . Lowell 
Bleachery, South, are meeting with 
such success. Because of his pleas- 
ing personality, Mr. Little has won 
the admiration and staunch support 


not only a of exeecu- 


tive ability but he is untiring in his 


prosperity of 
the same time he gives ¢ 
1 thought to Fa 
of his operatives. 

The two plants 
Manufacturing 
le construction, 
built with a view to making condi- 
the operatives. consideration 
has been given to lighting, 
humidifying and ventilating. Eve ry- 
thing about the mills is kept in 
sanitary manner. 
ment of the mills cambined is 48, 800 
producing spindles and 41,672 
towels and dobby goods. 
tering the mills one is attracted by 
intelligent faces of the 
operatives and quick elastic steps; 


the health of these people for their 
working conditions are reflected in 


their appearance;.they certainly do 
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not look pale and undernourished. 
Upon inquiry one will be told by the 
genial superintendent, Mr. Imes, 
that he has a fine lot of help, many 
of them have been with the mills 
from the time they first started and 
are very skillful and efficient. They 
are a sober, industrious lot, while 
not as thrifty, perhaps, as they 
should be, some of them have their 
own homes and other property, 
others have nice savings accounts 
for old age, or the proverbial rainy 
day. Thrift among mill operatives 
is one of the real problems con- 
front the mill executive who is in- 
terested in the welfare of his help. 
Mill operatives who are skilled in 
their line realize that they may se- 
cure work at all times, no matter 
where they are and for that reason 
the temptation is very great to 
— liberally, live well and dress 
well and enjoy not only the com- 
forts of life, but many of the lux- 
uries such as automobiles, victro- 
las and pianos. 

The management has built an 
adequate number of houses at each 
plant to take care of those mill fam- 
ilies who care to live in the mill 
Village. These houses are neat and 
attractive in appearance as well as 
comfortable and convenient in ar- 
rangement. The management im- 
presses the people with the urgent 
necessity for sanitary conditions of 
their premises; they also encourage 
them in beautifying their home 
surroundings by planting § flowers 
and shrubbery and it is seldom that 
one fails to find a nice vegetable 
garden in connection with each 
cottage. 

Various organizations among the 
mill families for amusement and 
improvement have been organized 
and each has its own. enthusiastic 
following. There is also a. brass 
band composed of mill operatives 
which is a never ending source of 
pleasure to the communities, Sports 
are encouraged and supported by 
the “management. Each plant ‘has 
its own excellent baseball team and 
some very hotly contested games 
during the season were watched 
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with much interest by the people. 

Such progressive men as the ex- 
ecutives of the Kincaid Manufaec- 
turing Company and the Lowell 
Bleachery, South, realize the im- 
portance of education. Thoroughly 
modern school buildings have been 
provided for teaching the lower 
grades in the mill villages, but the 
older children are urged to attend 
the town schools which are up-to- 
date and maintain a very high cur- 
riculum. Parents are urged to send 
their children to school regularly 
and in most instances they do. 
Jhildren. from the mill families 
average up well with children from 
other homes in the town. It is not 
lack of intelligence among cotton 
mill operatives, but lack of oppor- 
tunities that have kept them back; 
they appreciate this and many move 
imto the mill communities for the 


sole purpose of giving their 
dren better opportunities than they 
The management 
is anxious to lend.assistance to such 
they appreciate their ambi- 
tions for their children. 


bring about better educational op- 


people of the South than the textile 
agers are big, warm-hearted 
who love the children of their 
communities 
people as one big family and each 
mill deems it a privilege to see that 
the children of their 
have good educational advantages. 


s, it has not been necessary 
for the management to expend large 
sums in erecting school ildi 


their funds as well as paying large 
taxes. 

There are churehes in each com- 
munity, built by the company, pro- 
viding pleasant places of worship 
for the mill people. However, they 
do not hesitate to mix and mingle 
with other citizens of Griffin and 
frequently worship in town 
churches. The operatives enjoy all 
{he ’privileges and advantages. of- 
fered in a city the size of Griffin 
in the way of lectures, concerts and 
amusements. 

The management will tell a visi- 
tor that there are no finer people 
anywhere than those employed in 
their mills. They are sober, indus- 
trious, law-abiding and God-fearing 
people. 

The feeling of goodfellowship 
which exists between the operatives 
and the management is an indi¢a- 


tion of the harmony in which’ this 
mill is run. The executives are not 
only gentlemen of fine business abil- 
itv. They are so interested in their 
help and do so many good things 
for them that are held in very high 
esteem by the operatives. 

There is very little turnover at 
the mills, as the people are well 
treated and seem contented and sat- 
isfied to stay in one place. 

The eotton mill industry in Geor- 
gia has always been conducted upon 
a high plane and the mills have a 
fine reputation for.the quality of 
their products and for their hon- 
esty and fair dealings with their 
employees. These things have been 
material faetors in the success of 
the mills. The Kineaid Manufac- 
turing Company is a typical exam- 
ple of the best of the Georgia mills. 
with much interest by the people. 


LOWELL BLEACHERY, SOUTH, GRIFFIN, GA. 
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Griffin, Ga., 
way between Atlanta and Macon, 
would be widely known throughout 
the country even if it were only a 
tiny little village and had nothing 
but the poorest country roads. in- 
stead of a National Highway and 
miles of splendidly paved streets 
and many beautiful homes, because 
of the magnificent textile plants of 
the Kincaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany. | 


The writer had the pleasure of 
visiting the Kincaid Manufacturing 
Company and noted the wonderful 
work they are doing in the devel- 


opment of the textile business; saw 
the magnificent ‘bleachery which 


has just been completed at Experi- 
ment, Ga., a point three miles dis- 
tant from the town but easily ac- 
cessible by the fine conerete road; 
und realized from conversations 
with several employees and mem- 
bers of employees’ families the laya: 
pride that is manifested by the 
people in the mills and bleachery. 
This last statement was particularly 
interesting to the writer because it 
showed the respect and admiration 
‘of the operatives for their employ- 
ers and such a spirit could not exist 
where the help is not treated well 
and haven't first-class working and 
living conditions. 


The Kineaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany is composed of two textile 
plants on the edge of the town, but 
in opposite directions from each 
other: and the big new bleachery 
which has been erected to take care 
of the dyeing and bleaching for the 
cotton mills. At present they are 
not doing much outside work, just 
a little for a few friends, but this 
plant may be able to do outside 
work regularly a. little later on. 
There are very few. bleacheries in 
the South except those for individ- 
ual plants and there is a keen need 
for a first-elass bleachery such as 
the Kineaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany has built. The buildings are 
of the most modern type of archi- 
tecture employed for bleacheries, 


the equipment is the very newest, 


thoroughly up-to-date and selected 


on the National High- for 


the. purpose 
most efficient 


of securing the 
results. This bleach- 
ery is known as the Lowell Bleach- 
ery, South, and is a branch of the 
Lowell. Bleachery of Massachu- 
setts. The work of the plant. is 
bleaching of towels and dobby 
goods. 

The Kincaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Lowell Bleachery, 
South, are under the direction and 
management of Mr. Allen Litte, who 
is president and general manager of 
the Kineaid Manufacturing Com- 
pany and manager and vice-presi- 
dent of the Lowell Bleachery. The 
other officers of the Kincaid Man- 
ufacturing Company are: W.. F. 
Ingram, treasurer; George C. Imes, 
superintendent. Of the Lowell 
Bleachery, South, Sidney Coolidge, 
of Boston, Mass., is president and 
W. F. Ingraham, of Griffin, is treas- 
urer. The capital stock is $600,- 
000, 

One needs only a little conversa- 
tion with Mr. Allen Little to under- 
stand why the Kincaid Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Lowell 
Bleachery, South, are meeting with 
such success. Because of his pleas- 
ing personality, Mr. Little has won 
the admiration and staunch support 
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of his associates into 


effect his 


in putting 
progressive ideas and 
democratic. views with regard to 
running the business and dealing 
with his employees. Mr. Little is 
not only a financier of keen execu- 
tive ability but he is untiring in his 
energetic. efforts to promote the 
prosperity of the business and at 
the same time he gives a great deal 
of care and thought to the welfare 
of his operatives. : 
the 


The two plants of Kincaid 
Manufacturing Company are of 
modern, brick, mill construction, 


built with a view to making condi- 
tions comfortable and health for 
the operatives. Due consideration 
has been given to lighting, heating, 
humidifying and ventilating. Every- 
thing about the mills is kept in a 
most sanitary manner. The equip- 
ment of the mills combined is 48,800 
producing spindles and 1,672 looms. 
The products manufactured are 
towels and dobby goods. Upon en- 
tering the mills one is attracted by 
the bright, intelligent faces of the 
operatives and quick elastic steps; 
it is not necessary to inquire into 
the health of these people for their 
working conditions are reflected in 
their appearance; they certainly do 
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not look pale and undernourished. 
Upon inquiry one will be told by the 
genial superintendent, Mr. Imes, 
that he has a fine lot of help, many 
of them have been with the mills 
from the time they first started and 
are very skillful and efficient. They 
are a sober, industrious lot, while 
not as thrifty, perhaps, as they 
should be, some of them have their 
owh homes and other property, 
others have niee savings accounts 
for old age, or the proverbial rainy 
day. Thrift among mill operatives 
is one of the real problems con- 
front mill executive who is 
terested in the welfare of his help. 
Mill operatives who are skilled in 
their line realize that they may se- 
cure work at all times, no matter 
where they are and for that reason 
the temptation very great to 
spend liberally, live well and dress 
well and enjoy not only the com- 
forts of life, but many ef the lux- 
uries such as automobiles, victro- 
las. and. pianos. 

The management has built an 
adequate number of houses at each 
plant to take eare of those mill fam- 
ilies who care to live in the mill 
village. These houses are neat and 
attractive in appearance as well as 
comfortable and convenient in ar- 
rangement. The management im- 
presses the people with the urgent 
necessity for sanitary conditions of 
their premises; they also encourage 
them in beautifying their home 
surroundings by planting flowers 
and shrubbery and it is seldom that 


is 


one fails to find a nice vegetable 
garden in connection with each 
cottage. 

Various organizations among the 
mill families for amusement and 
improvement have been organized 
and each has its own enthusiastic 
following. There is also a brass 
band composed of mill operatives 
which is a never ending source of 


pleasure to the communities, Sports 
are encouraged and supported by 
the management. Fach plant has 
its own excellent baseball team and 
some very hotly contested games 
during the season were watched 
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Such progressive men as the ex- 


of education. 
modern school buildings have been 


in the mill villages, 
children are urged to attend 
the town schools which are up-to- 
date and maintain a very high cur- 
Parents are urged to send 


average up well with children from 
homes in the town. 
a lack of intelligence among eotton 
mill operatives, but lack of oppor- 
tunities that have kept them back: 
y appreciate this and many move 
mill communities for 


sole purpose of giving their chil- 
dren. better opportunities than they 
themselves had. The management 
is anxious fo lend assistance to such 
people, they appreciate their ambi- 
tions for their children. Indeed no 
one factor has done so much to 
bring about better educational op- 
portunities for the poorer white 
people of the South than the textile 
industries. Most cotton mill man- 
agers are big, warm-hearted men 
who love the children of their mill 
communities and look upon their 
people as one big family and each 
mill deems it a privilege to see that 
the children of their operatives do 
have good educational advantages. 
In many instances, as at the Kin- 
caid Mills, if has not been necessary 
for the management to expend large 
sums in erecting school buildings, 


but they are very. generous. with 


‘for the mill people. 
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their funds as well as paying large 
taxes. 
There are churches in each com- 


munity, built by the company, pro- 
viding pleasant places of worship 
However, they 
do not hesitate to mix and mingle 


with other citizens of Griffin and 
frequently worship in the town 
churches. The operatives enjoy all 


the privileges and advantages of- 
fered in a city the size of 
in the way of lectures, concerts and 
amusements. 

The management will tell a visi- 
tor that there are no finer people 
anywhere than those employed in 
their mills. They are sober, indus- 
trious, law-abiding and God-fearing 
people. 

The feeling of goodfellowship 
which exists between the operatives 
and the management is an indica- 


Griffin 


tion of the harmony in which this 
mill is run. The exeeutives are nof 
only gentlemen of fine business abil- 
ity. They are so interested in their 
help and do so many ‘good things 
for them that are held in very high 
esteem by the operatives. 

There is very little turnover at 
the mills, as the people are well 
treated and seem contented and sat- 
isfied to stay in one place. 

The cotton mill industry in Geor- 
gia has always been conducted upon 
a high plane and the mills have a 


fine reputation for the quality of 
their products and for their hon- 
esty and fair dealings with their 


employees. These things have been 
material factors in the success of 
the mills. The Kincaid Manufac- 
luring Gompany is a typical exam- 
ple of the best of the Georgia mills. 
with much interest by the people. 


<4 


LOWELL BLEACHERY, SOUTH, GRIFFIN, GA. 
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PCULIVeS. the Kincaid VManutae- 
turing Company and the Lowell 
provided reaching tne tower 
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their children to school regularly 
and if) most do. 
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Lockwood, Greene Co., Managers 


Boston, Mass. 


LOOKWOOD 
GREENE 
PELZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 


MILL NO. 4 
PELZER, S. C. 


2 


at 


TUCAPAU MILLS 
TUCAPAL, S. C. 


WINNSBORO MILLS 
WINNSBORO, S. C. 
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Standard Textile 


MOBILE COTTON MILLS, MOBILE, ALA. 


SELMA COTTON MILLS, SELMA, N. C. 


‘ 
e 
° SRITAS MILLS, COLUMBUS, GA 
ME AS | & sui S, GA. 
McCOMB COTTON MILLS, McCOMB, MISS. 
Pe 
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Santee Mills 


The Santee Mills have their head- 

quarters and one mill at. Orange- 
burg, S. C., but also have another 
mill at Bamberg, 8S. C. 
. Thye are capitalized at. $1,100,000, 
and J. H. Cope, a prominent and 
successful South Carolina business 
man, is the president and active 
manager, whtle F. KE. Whitman, a 
well-known eotton goods merchant 
of New York, is treasurer. 

The Orangeburg Plant of the San- 
tee Mills is located. in Orangeburg 
county, one of the greatest cotton 
counties not only in South Carolina, 
but in the South. It has 14,848 
spindles and 392 looms and manu- 
factures a very high quality of 
sheetings. R. J. Brown, a manufac- 


SANTEE MILLS, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


turer of long experience, is in 
charge of the operation of the mill 
and under his management it has 
prospered, 
The Bamberg Plant of the Santee 
Mills is located at Bamberg, in the 
same.section of South Carolina. 


It is practically the same size as 


the Orangeburg Plant, having 18,848 


‘spindles and 400 looms, which are 


operated upon sheeting of. slightly 
heavier construction than those 
manufactured at Orangeburg, S.C. 
I. N. Dunn is in charge of the oper- 
ation of the Bamberg plant and has 
proved to be a careful and efficient 
manufacturer. 

The operatives of these mills 
have came -largely from the great 


4 


cotton section of South Carolina, 
but prefer the mill life because of 
good wages, good working condi- 
tions and comfortable and well-kept 
homes. 

Many of them were tenant far- 
mers who during the long years of 
low priced cotton could make a 
scant living for themselves. and 
their families and since the advent 
of the boll weevil the danger of nol 
getting sufficient cotton to cover the 
cost of living has made farming in 
that section a preearious enterprise. 

At the mills the farmer can get 
steady and certain wages and live 


jn comfortable houses. 


They are: also able to send their 
children to good schools and to af- 


filiate with ehurches of their de- 


‘nomination. 


The management of the Santee 
Mills takes a great interest in the 
welfare of their employees and is 
always ready to aid in their devel- 
opment. 

Manager R. J. Brown, of the Or- 
angeburg plant, and Manager I. N. 
Dunn, of the Bamberg plant, keep 
in close personal touch with their 
employees. They know all of them 
by name and are quick to aid them 
in sickness and distress. Being lo- 
cated in the towns of: Orangeburg 
and Bamberg, the mills have not 
built schools or ehurehes, as the 
employees of the mills have the 
Same privileges as other eitizens. 


SANTEE MILLS, BAMBERG, §. C. 
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John W. Carpenter 


mae X AS, with its vast production of practically 
sexi! all lengths of staple and her other numerous 
M| natural resources which make her a logical tex- 
| tile center, has awakened to the wonderful 
possibilities offered her in this industry and 


today the Lone Star State is making great 
progress toward this end, 


Texas has an almost unlimited supply of healthy, Ameri- 
can-born labor available from her 5,000,000 or more popula- 
tion; she has an unlimited source of electric power at rates 
which compare favorably with those in States where there 


has been a greater development of the textile industry; good | 


railroad facilities, and is the gateway to Mexico and Latin 
America. 


John W. Carpenter, a native Texan, born on a cotton 
farm, is responsible for the movement to bring more cotton 
mills to Texas. His interest caused him to visit the mill cen- 
ters of the Northeast and Southeast to gather first-hand in- 
formation. Upon his return home, Mr. Carpenter started an 
educational and advertising campaign, both at home and 
abroad, setting forth the advantages offered in the Southwest. 
Mr. Carpenter began telling people all over the State about 
Texas’ opportunities in the textile field. He brought textile 
engineers and textile executives from the Carolinas and New 
England and these men concurred with him that Texas un- 
doubtedly has a wonderful future in the textile industry. Mr. 
Carpenter is Vice-President and General Manager of. the 
Texas Power and Light Company, and was active in the suc- 
cessful campaign to obtain a Technological College for Tex- 


as. He is a long-term member of the Board of Regents of 
that institution. | 
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Does Unlimited Electric Power Mean 
Anything To a Mill? 


EXAS, the State of wonder- 
derful nafural resources, 
offers, among other things, 
a power company with a 

transmission system which 
reaches out and completely per- 
meates the agricultural and in- 
dustrial center of the State. 
Texas now produces one-third of 
the cotton of the United States 
and is destined to produce fully 
one-half of the country’s supply 
of staple. Investigation of the 
rates of the Texas Power and 


Light Company will prove to the 


mill executive that the power 
cost per spindle per year will 
compare very favorably with 


John W. Carpenter, Vice-Prusident and General Manager 


TEXAS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


raves in North. East and South- 
west where there has been a 
greater development of the tex- 
tile industry. 


All of the power for the big 
transmission system of the Texas 
Power and Light Company on op- 
posite page shows this system is 
generated in steam plants located 
at advantageous points. Four of 
these mammoth plants are shown 
on this page. 

This company has been in the 
field for years and understands 
the requirements of industries 
such as textile mills. : 

For further information, write 
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SYSTEM 


TEXAS POWER ¢ LIGHT Co. 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


‘PARIS 
GAIN 


ROKTON 

ROCKWALL 

| 


>) PALESTINE | 


ma) TERRELL 
KAUFMAN 


CLEBURNEC 
STEPRENVILLE 


HILLS BORO® 


Flectric Generating Station 

Standby Station 
© Gas Plant 
©) Generating Station and Gas Plant \ 
Property of Other Companies 
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Dallas Cotton Mills 


+ 
OPERATIVES OF DALLAS COTTON MILLS, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Dallas Cotfon Mills were founded side and out, and the entire plant is who show by their bright eyes, good the use of the many play devices to ; 
in 1891 at Dallas, Texas. Located in kept in spotless condition. coloring and quick movements that be found there, as, well as in the : 
the heart of the cotton belt of Tex- Two hundred and fifty operatives they are strong and well. pretty wading pool in the park. 
as, With splendid shipping facilities, find employment in the Dallas Cot- Just across the street from the ‘The management of the Dallas 


this magnificent plant has a capital ton Mills. They are people of in- mills is Trinity Play Park and the wills does not furnish 
stock of $750,000, an equipment of telligence, sober and industrious, -mill children take a great delight In their employees. 
16,228 spindles and 344 looms. 

The executives of the mills are: 
J. T. Howard, president; E. C. Cal- 
lahan, vice-president; W. Hogg, sec- 
retary and treasurer: W. SS. Morton, 
superintendent. Under the man- 
agement of these splendid finan- 
ciers the mills have been most 
prosperous. The exeeutiveS-are- men 
of fine judgment and recognized 
ability, untiring in their. efforts to 
promote the business, and,« at the 
same time, equally as mferested in 
the welfare of their operatives. 

The mill buildings are of medern 
mill construction, consisting of one 
main building and two warehouses. 
The working conditions have been 


homes for 

They live in the , 
vicinity of the mills in modern city | 
houses, fully 60 per cent of the 
operatives own their homes and 

take great pride in keeping them 

neat and attractive. 


The Dallas Mills have built a 
eommodious Community House for 
the use of their people; they have a 
‘fine kindergarten for the little ones: 
a milk station and baby elime- is a 
blessing; many babies. have grown 
healthy and strong beeause of the 
attention given them. at this elinie. 
A trained nurse and physician are - 
always to be found at the clinic. A 
number of societies and elubs have 
been organized in the mill village. 
Two of the most active -are’:the 


given especial attention and no Girls’ Canning Club which has done 
labor Oe eee has. been spared some very fine work in canning of 
in making them both pleasant and vegetables and fruits, and a Boy 
healthful. rhe management has a Scout Troop, an organization unex- 
policy of renewing and replacing celled for its splendid work among . 
the machinery in order to keep it boys in teaching them manliness 
modern and up-to-date... Everything and courage, and making better citi- 
is most sanitary about the mills, in- zens of them. 
»* 


KINDERGARTEN GROUP, DALLAS COTTON MILLS 
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Bonham Division, (Consolidated Textile Corp.) 


4 4 


BONHAM DIVISION, CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION, BONHAM, TEXAS 


The Bonham Division of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation is lo- 
cated at Bonham, Texas, and was 


founded in 1900 by the Bonham Cot- 


ton Mills. be 
The officers of this company are: 
Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., New Bedford, 
Mass., president; Allen F. Johnson, 
Lynchburg, Va., general manager; 
. €. Saunders, division manager; 
Tatum, superintendent. 
The Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion has every confidence in the 
executives in charge of their textile 
plants and these managers are given 
full sway in regard to their own 
particular mills. Mr. J. G. Saunders, 
at the Bonham plant, is a gentleman 
of progressive ideas as well as 
keen foresight and fine executive 
ability. It is largely due to his en- 
ergy and his humanitarian spirit 
that the mills are in such a pros- 
perous condition. He is always on 
the job, knows his operatives per- 
sonally and lets them know that he 
is interested in them and their wel- 
fare. Mr. Saunders is strongly sup- 
ported in all his undertakings by 
Mr. C. S. Tatum, superintendent, and 
always has his hearty co-operation. 
The mills are of brick,. modern 
mill construction. The equipment 
consists of 16,000 spindles and 433 
looms which are driven by electric- 
ity. Owing to a policy of thé man- 
agement there has been a renewal 
and replacement in the plant which 
has kept it always modern and 
abreast of the times. The most 
approved systems for humidifying, 
lighting and heating have been in- 
stalled. The buildings are kept im- 
The 


maculately white and clean. 


sanitary idea is becoming a more 
than ever tmportant factor in na- 
tional production. Along with the 
development of ways and means to 
increase production among factories 
and instill a proper sense of loyalty 
and duty among employees manu- 
facturers realize the importance of 
bringing their plants into actual 
contact with ideal surroundings. Mr. 
Saunders is a firm believer in over- 
coming labor troubles by making 
working conditions just as healthful 
and pleasant as possible for his 
help. He appreciates the fact that 
the satisfied worker is the most 
efficient employee. 

The products of the Bonham Mills 
is unbleached sheetings. Two hun- 
dred operatives are employed: As 
an evidence of the splendid working 
and living conditions to be found at 
these mills, it is noted that several 
employees have been with the com- 
pany from the; beginning of the 
operation of the plant in 1901, and 
many have been with them for ten 
years and longer. 

As a whole these people are a fine 
class of help, intelligent, sober and 
industrious. They are law-abiding 
citizens who are loyal to the mills. 
One of the greatest problems that 
the cotton mills have to contend 
with is the lack of thrift among 
their employees. Competent skilled 
workers know that they are always 
in demand and may secure work in 
any mill. The cotton mill opera- 
tive makes good wages, and, as a 
rule; live well, dress well, enjoy a 
number of luxuries, including pia- 
nos, vietrolas and automobiles, all 
of which they deserve to have. The 


management loses no opportunity of 
impressing their help with the im- 
portance of a savings account and 
25 per cent of them are saving; 
another 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
own some kind of property; a large 
number, more than half, carry in- 
surance. Twenty employees. have 
bought and paid for homes of their 
own in the town. 

The management has built sixty- 
four cottages of three, four and five 
rooms each on full-size lots, having 
garden lots in connection, as well as 
a place for flowers and grass. in 
front. The houses have. all . city 
conveniences such as lights, water- 
works, sewerage, baths and screens. 
They are attractive in appearance 
and kept in excellent repair. 

The mill village is quite pretty 
with its neatly kept streets, shade 
trees along the sidewalks, bright 
flowers, shrubbery and vines about 
the neat cottages. Evergreens pro- 
vide an all-the-year-round beauty 
that no other plant or tree can 
impart. The vacant nooks and cor- 
ners about the mills have been made 
pleasing with their evergreens, as 
well aS flowers and lawns. 

Since the mills and the village, 
with its population of 500 inhabit- 
ants, is located within the city lim- 
its of Bonham, there has been no 
necessity for the company to build 
schools. The children the 
privileges of the Ward school im the 
village, the City High School is also 
available. Mr. Saunders believes 
that every child should have the 
opportunity of a good education. He 
urges the parents to send their chil- 
dren regularly. He has established 


a free kindergarten in the village 
for the benefit of the little tots, 
appreciating the wonderful oppor- 
tunities offered in training the little 
children in their very babyhood in 
those things that will make them 
better citizens when they grow 
older, such as obedience, respect for 
the rights of others, respect for 
property, good manners, simple 
laws of hygiene, ete. Besides this 
the management maintains a voca- 
tional night school in eennection 
with the extension work' of the A. 
& M. College. This school is an- 
other great factor in the develop- 
ment and betterment of the cotton 
mill people. The management gen- 
erously eneourages those who are 
ambitious to take up any branch or 
work or study that is preferred to 
textile work. In the textile work 
they encourage and help those 
operatives to. do better work and 
rise above the common level of the 
mid’ employees. It is from this 
group of operatives that the man- 
agement draws its heads of depart- 
ments, overseers, shipping clerks 
and other employees. This policy 
of filling positions of importance 
and trust with déserving employees 
has won the admiration and respect 
of the workers for the management. 
The employees are anxious to do 
the most efficient work because they 
know that there.is.prospect. of ad- 
vancement for them. 

There is a very friendly spirit of 
good fellowship existing in the eom- 
munity, employer and employee 
realizing that they have a mutual 
interest and work together for the 
good of each other. 


* 
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Cotton 


The Gonzales Cotton Mill Com- 
pany was founded in .1901 at Gon- 
zales, Texas. The.eapital stock is 
$200,000. The officers are: J. C. 
Saunders, of Bonham, Tex., presi- 
dent; Walter Reiffert, vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph Sheridan, Cuero, Tex- 
as, secretary and treasurer: J. R. 


Compton, superintendent: J. B. 
Saunders, manager. 
The executives of the Gonzales 


Cotton Mill Company are all men of 
fine executive ability and long ex- 
perience in the textile business. 
These gentlemen are both progres- 
sive and wide awake. They have 
caught a vision of what develop- 
ment of their own individual indus- 
try means; they appreciate that the 
South is hastening forward to the 
time when it will consume in its 
own mills the bulk of its entire 
cotton product, even if the time 
does not come when the South will 
be an importer of cotton. There is 
no question but the South is des- 
tined to become the textile center 
of the world. 

Only recently has there been 
much development in the textile 
industry in the gréat State of Tex- 
as, but now that the people are 
awakening to the vast possibilities 
along that line it would be hard to 
predict the rapid strides that will 
be made in the future. Texas has 
advantages that are not yet quite 
appreciated by the public but which 
will be realized more and more as 
the days go by and her industries 
develop. The executives of the 
Gonzales Cotton Mills are humane, 
thoughtful and deeply interested. in 
developing and ‘making their mills 
prosperous from a financial point of 
view and also in developing their 
operatives, making living and work- 
ing conditions the very best possible 
for them, and raising them to a 
higher plane of citizenship. They 
apprecrate their help and realize 
that they are neither abnormal nor 
subnormal, but just plain ordinary 
people who have been unfairly en- 
vironed as a “class.” The manage- 
ment is wise, they know that these 


‘and the equipment. 


GONZALES COTTON MILLS, GONZALES, TEXAS 


people have pride, honor and aspi- 
“ations, and many fine qualities, 
they also know that the most profit- 


able work: is that of the most 
healthful and best educated em- 
ployees. 

The Gonzales Cotton Mills are 


very beautifully located just ‘across 
the street from the State Park. 
They are two stories, of buff brick, 
modern mill construction. Due con- 
sideration has been given to the 
smallest details that make for the 
very best working conditions in the 
mills. The type of humidifiers, sys- 
tems for heating, lighting and venti- 
lating are of the most approved de- 
signs. The interior is perfectly 
sanitary ‘and spotless with its snowy 
white walls and clean floors. Sew- 
erage and sanitary drinking foun- 
tains add to the comfort and con- 
venience of the operatives, as well 
as to the hé@althfulness of the plant. 
The management takes great pride 
in their plant and Mr. Saunders, the 
manager, has the assistance and 
hearty co-operation of all the exec- 
utives in keeping things up-to-date 
by a consistent policy or renewal 
and replacement in both the mills 
The equipment 
consists of 6,800 spindies, and 210 
narrow looms which are operated 
by steam. The products of the mills 
About one hundred and fifty oper- 
are’ flat duck, osnaburgs and drills. 
atives are employed in the Gonzales 
10tton Mills.. These people are, for 
the most part, pure blooded Anglo- 


Saxons, speaking the English 
tongue. Many of them have been 


with the mills since they first start- 
ed operation and are very loyal to 
the management. They are, as a 
rule, sober, industrious and thrifty, 
in many instances having nice sav- 
ings accounts. Generally these peo- 
ple have been attracted to the mills 
by the good wages, good working 
and living conditions, and more es- 
pecially by the educational advan- 
tages offered their families. 
While the Gonzales Cotton Mills 
are located inside the city limits of 
the town they have built their own 


attractive little village for the com- 
fort and convenience of their help. 
This village has a population of 
approximately two hundred inhabi- 
tants. They are forty neat, com- 
fortable houses built by the man- 
agement with all modern conveni- 
ences, and several operatives own 
their homes. The village is well 
located near the mills, streets and 
sidewalks are kept in good. shape. 
Trees have been planted and each 
family is encouraged to grow its 
own fresh vegetables, as well as to 
beautify the grounds surrounding 
their cottages with bright flowers 
and growing plants. 

It has been unnecessary for the 
management to establish a school 
for the children of the village as 
they are entitled to attend the ex- 
cellent graded schools of the town. 
However, the management does 
urge upon the parents the necessity 
of giving their children the oppor- 
tunity of a good education. They 
also have established a night school 
for their employees, vocational work 
for men is taught in this school 
among other things. The manage- 
ment is quite ambitious for their 
employees and always stand ready 
to aid them in any way possible, 
whether if be in advancement in 
the mills or in some other. line of 
husiness. It is from those opera- 
tives who are anxious to rise above 
the common rank and file of the 
mill that the heads of departments, 
shipping clerks, office men and 
sometimes stenographers are drawn. 

The mill families are not segre- 
gated by any means. The manage- 
ment helieves it is much better for 
them to mix and mingle with other 
citizens of the town and broaden 
their viewpoint by such association. 
Mill people are, as a rule, of a de- 
vout turn of mind and delight in 
taking active part in religious af- 
fairs. They are a simple-minded 
people who helieve firmly in the 
Bible, try to live by its precepts and 
leach their children to follow them. 
The operatives of the Gonzales Cot- 
ton Mills feel no embarrassment in 


attending the churches of the town 
and in taking part in the services. 


Since they are citizens of the 
town, they take more than a passing 
interest in civie affairs, and it is 
surprising. to note how wide awake 
they are upon current events and 
general topics of the day, both local 
and foreign. Many families take 
daily papers, read current: maga- 
zines, and in other words, have 
much the same interests in life as 
the ordinary citizen of the laboring 
class.. They also live. well, dress 
well and are strong and healthy 
looking. There is nothing under- 
nourished or anaemic Woking about 
them. The health of the commu- 
nify is unusually good. 


Athletics are encouraged among 
the operatives. Basehall is the most 
popular sport. There is plenty of 
room across the.street in- the beau- 
tiful State Park for the children to 
play in the fresh air and for older 
persons as well. 


Among the operatives a number of 
clubs and organizations have been 
formed for the pleasure and devel- 
opment of the members. There is a 
mutual fund for the benefit of the 
sick among the families. The com- 
pany carries group insurance up to 
$1,000 for each employee. This has 
been found to be most beneficial. 


There is a very helpful spirit ex- 
isting among the employees toward 
each other. A high moral standard 
is mantained in the mills and mill 
village. Nothing slack or suspicious 
is tolerated. Strangers coming into 
the mill to work will always meet 
with a cheerful welcome and re- 
ceive any assistance they may need 
from the operatives just so long as 
they are honest and _ honorable, 
otherwise things are made so cool 
for them that they are glad to seek 
a warmer clime. 


There is no such thing as strikes 
and labor troubles at the Gonzales 
Cotton Mills, the people are happy 
and satisfied and interested in their 
work. 


environments of 


Guadalupe Valley Cotton 
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Mills 


See 6 6 « 
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Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills 
were founded by the Cuergn Manu- 
facturing Company in 1901 at Cuero, 


Texas. The present executives of 
the mills are: J. G. Saunders, of 


Bonham, Texas, president; Walter 
Reiffert, yvice-president; Joseph 
Sheridan, secretary and treasurer; 
QO. M. Peters, superintendent; R. B. 
McMehon, local manager. 

The mills are capitalized at $270,- 
000. The buildings are of modern 
mill construction. The equipment 
consists of 8,300 spindles and 208 
looms. The products of the mills 
are single and double filling duck 
and osnaburgs. The entire plant is 
kept in fine physical condition, the 
buildings and equipment are re- 
newed and placed from time to time 
as offen as necessary, thus keeping 
them modern and up-to-date. Due 
consideration has been given to 
making working conditions and the 
the mills both 
healthful and attractive. The best 
systems for heating, lighting with 
a soft, even, white, indirect light 
that will in no way injure the eyes 
of the operatives; humidifying and 
ventilating have been installed. San- 
itary drinking fountains throughout 
the mills, water and sewerage also 
add materially to the comfort and 
convenience of the help. The ma- 
echinery is of a type designed to give 
the greatest efficiency with the 
least effort on the part of the oper- 
ative. The interior is spotlessly 
clean. 

The outside is equally as attrac- 
tive in its surroundings. Cool green 
lawns, shade trees, clumps of bright 
blooming flowers adding a note of 
color, are among the most notable 
features. 

Naturally working ‘under’ such 
conditions the operatives are bound 
to imbibe a certain amount of per- 
sonal pride. With plenty of “soap 
and water and towels where they 
may clean themselves up a little 
before leaving the mills they take 
more interest in their personal ap- 
pearance. And, because the grounds 
surrounding the mills are kept so 
neat and clean and made attractive 
with flowers and shrubbery, the 
mill families take a great amount 


of civic pride in their homes and 
These efforts are encour- 


premises. 


GUADALUPE VALLEY COTTON MILLS, CUERO, TEXAS 


aged by the management by giving 
prizes for the best kept yards and 
finest flowers and vegetables. 


Attractive surroundings and 
pleasant living .conditions were 
among the management’s first aims 
Accordingly the village was situated 
where excellent drainage would be 


conducive to good health. The cot- 
tages were built along improved 
and up-to-date lines; all neatly 


painted and made comfortable and 
convenient with such modern con- 
veniences as sewerage, water, 
baths and lights. There are only 
one hundred and sixty operatives in 
the Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills 
and the village is naturally a small 
one. The management has. only 
built twenty-three houses, some of 
the operatives have their own 
homes and others prefer living out- 
side of the mill village. 


Both mill plant and mill village 
are within the city limits of the 
town of Cuero, therefore it has not 
been necessary for the company to 
erect special school houses for the 
children of the mill families; they 
are entitled to attend the excellent 
graded schools and High School of 
the town. The. management does 
urge the parents to send their chil- 
dren to school regularly, impressing 
upon them the great importance of 
a good education. The children from 
the mill families are bright, intelli- 
gent youngsters and are just as apt 
to lead in their classes as those from 
the homes of other citizens of the 
town. Frequently they finish High 
School and enter other lines of busi- 
ness, or return to the mills to work 
heside their parents; having better 
education than their parents, they 
are enabled to make more rapid 
strides in the work and often rise 
to places of responsibility and trust 
in the mills, and it is not unusual in 
the cotton mill business to find su- 
perintendents and executives that 
have risen from the ranks of the 
mills: The management is very 
proud of such operatives and_ is 
anxious to help them in any way 
possible. Cotton mills have only 


been stepping stones in the lives of 


1 large number of people. They 
only needed a chance to show the 
mettle in them, and they have be- 


‘money and spend it freely. 


come some of the best citizens of 
the country. 

Cotton mill operatives make good 
Skillful 
operatives know that they need 
never be out of work very long at a 
time because if they quit one mill 
they will have no trouble in getting 
employment at the next. This has 
made them to a large extent free 
spenders and very independent. 
However, there is a tendency more 
and more these, days among mill 
operatives to remain in one place 
instead of roving from mill to mill. 
They appreciate the humane man- 
ner in which they are treated, and, 
being more enlightened and better 
educated, they are better able to 
understand situations that arise and 
are being taken more into the con- 
fidence of. their employers; these 
things have resulted in a better un- 
derstanding between operatives and 
employers and a loyal feeling of 
respect and friendliness that pro- 
mote the mutual interest of both 
parties. 

The management as a rule is 
really and truly intensely interested 
in their operatives and families of 
operatives; they want to help them 
in every way possible to develop and 
become. better citizens. The mill 
operatives are not, as they used to 
be so frequently pictured, a starved, 
incapable lot of people; they are 
intelligent and apt and it is surpris- 
ing how much interest these people 
manifest in current events and 
questions of the day, whether local 
or foreign; and how well informed 
they are. The management of the 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills en- 
courage their people in every way 
they can to save their money and 
invest if in a home or some other 
way that will do them some good. 

Church work plays an important 
part in the social and daily life of 
the mill people. They are always 
glad to listen to anything that tends 
toward their spiritual and intellect- 
ual advancement. Morally, they, as 
a community, are fit to be the equal 
of practicallf any industrial group 
of workers And it is not stretching 
a point too far to say that there are 
people inf the so-called “higher 
class,” inhabitants of the upper 
strata of séciety, who could take a 


lesson in moral culture from these 
plain, everyday mill operatives. 

Mr. McMahon, local manager, is a 
mill man of much experience and a 
wealth of understanding; he takes a 
keen pleasure in promoting any 
enterprise which, in his estimation, 
will be of value to his employees. 
He, has found that.if an operative is 
made contented and happy there is 
little worry about that family leav- 
ing. Mr. MeMahon not only has the 
hearty endorsement of the execu- . 
tives “higher up” in all his move- 
ments, but, through his pleasing 
personality and kindly efforts he 
has won the loyalty and respect of 
his operatives. While no definite 
plan of welfare work is carried on 
in the village among the mill fami- 
lies they are all well aware of the 
personal interest of the manage- 
ment in their affairs and they feel 
no hesitaney in going to the office 
with any problem or trouble that 
may arise in their lives, for they are 
perfectly sure of a sympathetic 
hearing and kindly advice and as- 
sistance when necessary. 

The mill families have a very 
kindly feeling toward each other; 
they always extend a friendly wel- 
come to the stranger who comes 
into their midst, and, so long as the 
newcomer proves himself worthy 
he is shown a cordial helpfulness, 
but, should a family of ne’er do 
wells happen to get into the com- 
munity they find such a chilly at- 
mosphere that they are not inclined 
to tarry long. | 

Most of the mill operatives -have 
bettered their condition financially 
and socially by coming into the 
mills; they appreciate what is being 
done for them, and the opportuni- 
ties offered their children, and sel- 
dom leave. 

It is no wonder that. where there 
is such hearty co-operation and 
good fellowship existing between 
the management and the help that 
the mills are in a prosperous, grow- 
ing condition. 

Sports are enjoyed by the workers 
at these mills. Baseball is most 
popular and the splendid team has 
a most enthusiastic backing. Other 
sports such as basketball and such 
games are also popular and have a 
large following. 
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Brazos Valley Cotton 


The Brazos Valley Cotton 
are located at West, Texas. The 
mills have a capital stock of $200,- 
000 and are under the management 
of very progressive business men, 
who are making a splendid success 
of their mills financially and, at the 
same time, they keep in mind the 
welfare of their operatives and ap- 
preciate that in order to. have 
healthy, happy employees. living 
and working conditions at the mills 
must be made both comfortable and 
pleasant. They also realize that it 
is the contented, healthy operatives 
who are most proficient and give 
the best. work in the mills. 

The Brazos Valley Cotton Mills 
were founded in 1900, but because 
of a consistent policy of renewal and 
replacement on the part of the 
management. they. have been kept 
up-to-date in every way. The main 
building is two story, modern mill 
construction, the weave room and 
warehouses are one story, all built 
of brick. The equipment consists 
of 6,200 spindles and 246 looms. This 
machinery is driven by hydro-elec- 
tric power. The products of the 


Mills 


BRAZOS VALLEY COTTON MILLS, WEST, TEXAS 


mills are single filling duck and os- 
naburgs. 
Approximately 200 operatives are 


employed. Their intelligent, inter- 
ested faces, good coloring and’ quick 
movements give every evidence of 
the excellent conditions under 
which they work. They are a good 
class of people, sober and indus- 
trious, very loyal to the mills. 

The management has built a 
pretty village for their help which 
has a population of about 1,200 peo- 
ple. There are nicely kept streets 
and sidewalks, shade trees planted, 
and a great deal done to make the 
place attractive. Electricity is used 
in the homes as well as for lighting 
the village. Something lke fifty or 
more homes have been built for the 
mill people. These houses. vary in 
size from three to eight rooms; 
good frame buildings equipped with 
all city conveniences such as lights, 
water and sewerage. Each cottage 
has its own plot of ground for flow- 


ers, grass and good garden. Much 
civic pride is manifested In many 


instances among the mill people and 
their premises, as well as homes are 


kept neat, clean and sanitary. 
The management has not had to 
build schools for the children of 


the village because of the fact that 


the mills are located within the city 
limits and the children are entitled 
fo an education in excellent 
graded schools of the town. They 
do, however, Maintain a night. school 
in the village for the. benefit of 
those who desire to enlighten them- 
selves or take any special course. 
They encourage textile studies 
among their operatives because 
they are ambitious for their help 
and are glad to promote them to 
higher positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility in the mills as fast as 
they are capable of holding such 
places. In almost every instance the 
heads of departments, shipping 
clerks and some of the office force 
have come up from the rank and 
file of the mills. The management 
encourages their young people who 
want higher education, or who want 
fo go into other lines of business. 
Many fine young men and women 
have gone out from these homes in 
the mill village into other walks of 


represented in the village. 


life where they are respected for 
their intellect and integrity. 
The management has built 
maintains one nice church 
use of the various 


and 
for the 
denominations 
There is 
a fine Union Sunday school. 

Well equipped playgrounds are a 
source of amusement health- 
givihg exercises to the Jhildren of 
the community. There is a park for 
the older people. Various kinds of 
sports are encouraged and all kinds 
of outdoor exercises. A band com- 
posed of mill operatives, equipped 
and maintained by the management, 
is a source of much pleasure and 
pride in the village. 

The executives of the Brazos Val- 
ley Cotton Mills are: T. A. Ferris, 
president; O. E. Dunlap, vice-presi- 
dent; W. L. Steele, secretary and 
manager; J. G. Mixon, treasurer; G. 
C. Dilling, superintendent. They are 
men of ‘fine business ability who 


thoroughly understand the textile 
business. Mr. W.L. Steele is untir- 


ing in his efforts for the good of his 
people as well as for the prosperity 
of the mills. 


+ 


PLAYGROUNDS AT BRAZOS VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
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Dennison Cotton Mills 


« 


| 


DENNISON COTTON MILLS, DENNISON, stig 


The Dennison Cotton Mills were and four rooms each have been village. One of the cottages shown ‘two lots, 100 feet front and 150 feet 
founded in 1905 by W. B. Munson. built by the management for their gives an impression of the occupant. deep, and on one of his lots he has 
The mills'’are located at Dennison, people. These cottages are all neat Another privately owned home, a young orchard and. garden spot. 
Texas. and attractive in appearance and which is shown, is that of an em- He has saved his earnings; owns his 

The officers of the company are: convenient and comfortable. The ployee who has been with the com- homestead and adjoining vacant 
W. B. Munson, president; E. Mun- mills are located outside the city pany for eighteen years. He had property free from debt. Twenty- 
son, vice-president; J. R. Handy, limits and is not equipped with nothing when he came to the mills. five operatives own their homes. 
secretary; W. B. Munson, Jr., treas- sewerage and waterworks. However, Other cottages shown are those ‘The village people have their own 
urer and manager; G. W. Maddox is there is an abundant supply of pure privately owned by operatives in clubs and organizations for their 
superintendent. These gentlemen are water convenient to each cottage, the mills. In one instance the em- pleasure and amusement. The man- 
progressive and abreast of the times and sanitary septic tanks are used. ployee has been with the mills for agement always stands squarely be- 


: and because of their splendid exec- The. accompanying pictures will about twelve years, coming into the hind any: movement that is put on 
utive ability and untiring energy give a better idea of the type of community without any accumula- foot for the benefit and advance- 
{heir mills are most prosperous. cottages in the village. These cot- tion of wealth of any character. He ment of their help. There is a fine 


The capital stock is $350,000. The tages rent for $6 per month. The has purchased this property, built baseball team; an excellent brass 
mill building is 100x300 feet, four beautiful grove of natural shade this modest home and has it entirely band composed of mill operatives ; 
stories, brick, slow burning mill trees forms a pretty setting for the paid for and free from debt. He has a Boy Scout Troop; clubs for girls, 

. construction. The equipment con- women and men, 
sisst of 16,000 spindles and 380 looms The management believes that 
which are driven by steam. The every child should have the chance 
products of the mills are single and for a good education and in connec- 
double filling duck, drills and twills. tion with this article there is shown 
The management is humanitarian a picture of their community school 


in ideas and has not overlooked the building which is called the Golden 


fact that the comfort and health of an 

their operatives is of paramount pendent school district known as 

importance from a financial stand- the Golden Rule School District. 

point as well as being most essen- There was a bond issue with @ spe- 

tial to the contentedness of ‘their cial tax for the building of the 

employees. Approximately 275 per- Golden Rule School. .The mills are 

sons find employment in the Denni- by far the largest taxpayers. The 

son Mills. Ten per cent of these company purchased the bonds from 

operatives have been with the com- “ees — board. They are serial 

> pany since it was organized, a onds running irom one to twenty 

larger number have been in the years. The school building is thor- 
mills for a long time. oughly modern in every respect. 

The management has built a There are 200 pupils in regular 

beautiful little mill village which attendance; seven teachers are em- 

has a population of about 1,000. Two a ployed, paid by school board oper- 

hundred frame cottages of three PUBLIC SCHOOL AT DENNISON ating under special tax. 


HOME OWNED BY EMPLOYEE OF DENNISON MILLS COTTAGE AT DENNISON COTTON MILLS 
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tasca Cotton Manufacturing Company 


The Itasca Cotton Manufacturing 
Company is located at Itasca, Texas, 
on the M., K. & T. Railway, and has 
been a very successful enterprise. 

It is capitalized at $150,000 and 
has 100,000 spindles and 375 auto- 
matic looms. 

They manufacture sheetings, drills, 
osnaburgs and duck and during the 
past. year have made a very large 
amount of ratine goods such as are 
usual for ladies’ dresses. 

F. J. Files, an experienced and 
successful business man and man- 
ufacturer, is president and mana- 
ger, while $8. J. Files fills the posi- 
tion of secretary and assistant man- 
ager. 

John R. Griffin is treasurer and 
F. H. Burdine looks after the man- 
ufacturing end of the business as 
superintendent, 

Mills located in Téxas have one 
great advantage, which is the splen- 
did staple of their cotton which 
enables them to produce stronger 
and better. goods than the mills of 
many other sections. 

There being few mills in Texas 
and very high rates on cotton goods 
from New England and the Caro- 
linas, it is logical that the Texas 
cotton mills should make some 
goods that can be sold in Texas and 
the Itasca Cotton Manufacturing 
Company enjoys a large business in 
their territory. 

Their goods are well known for 


ITASCA COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PPASCA, TEXAS 


their excellent quality, which is due 
not only to the staple of the cotton 
used but by the care used in their 
manufacture. 

The cottages furnished the opera- 
lives. are conveniently arranged, 
lighted with electricity, have water 
and good sanitary arrangements, 
and.are very neat-and attractive, 
making comfortable homes. Each 
family has plenty of garuen space. 
The management encouruges tne 
cultivation of flowers, trults and 
vegetables, seeds: and bulbs. 

There are excellent educational 
advantages for the children of the 
mill village. A modernly equipped 
school, comfortable in every way, is 
built and maintained by the mills 
for the children. 

There is an idea in some sections 
that good cotton mill labor cannot 
be obtained in Texas and that the 
operatives are sickly and inefficient. 

An examination of the faces in 
the group of operatives shown on 
this page will disprove any such 
theory. 

It shows strong, healthy men, 
women and young -people with 
bright, healthy faces, in fact, we 
doubt if any other cotton manufac- 
turing section can show a group of 
operatives with a more healthy ap- 
pearance, 

There is a friendly relationship 
existing between every department 
including the executive. oflice. 


WEAVE ROOM, ITASCA COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wages are good, work is regular and 
the entire organization “runs bet- 
ter” so the management says, “than 
anywhere elg® 

The empfoyees. in the Itasca 
Cotton Manufacturing Company are 
a high class of operatives, unusual- 


Many of them are active engaged 
in affairs of the church. 

There fias never been any labor 
trouble at these mills. Employer 
and employees live most harmoni- 
ously. A number of the operatives 
have been with the company as long 


VIEW OF VILLAGE, ITASCA COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ly moral and well behaved. Many 
of them have been with the mills 
since they were started These peo- 
ple are intelligent and progressive, 
and when such a spirit fills the at- 
mosphere it is generally contagious. 


as 25 years, they receive good wages, 
live in nice homes and take a very 
personal interest in the mills. A 
fine standard of morality is main- 
tained in both the mills and village. 
The people are law abiding, home 


SCHOOL CHILDREN OF THIRD GRADE AT ITASCA. 


Pleasant churches, modern in 
architecture and arrangement, fur- 
nish the religious atmosphere of the 
village. The mill people are a de- 
vout lot of citizens. and religion 
plays a large part in their lives. 


loving, first rate class of citizens. 

The health of the comamnity is 
excellent and general livifig eondi- 
lions will compare very favorably 
with those at any mill in the coun- 
try. 
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Manufacturing Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


Many of the leading firms asso- 


“ciated with the textile industry have 


grown slowly and steadily from a 
small start to important positions 
within the industry. Such a growth 
marks the history of the L. $. Wat- 
son Manufacturing Company of Lei- 
cester, Mass., manufacturers of cot- 
ton and wool cards, stripper cards 
and heddles for all. kinds of mate- 
rial. In 1842 Lory 8. Watson began 
the manufacture of hand cards and 
in 1845 he had a total of eight card 
setting machines which were dis- 
tributed around in different ma- 
chine card factories in which he 
hired power. The business had in- 
creased to such proportions in 1861 
that the present factory was built. 
During the year 1865 his son, Ed- 
win L. Watson, was taken into part- 
nership under the title of L. 8. 
Watson Manufacturing Company. In 
1873 the company began the man- 


ufacture of wire heddles for weav- 
ing cloth. Both the card and hed- 
die business continued to grow and 
it became necessary to enlarge the 
factory several times. In 1891 the 
present active head of the organi- 
zation, Mr. Walter C. Watson, be- 
came associated with the business. 
In 1901 the business was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts. The products of the com- 
pany, coarse cotton and wool cards 
and hand stripper cards, are used 
extensively throughout the United 
States and Canada, South America 
and the West Coast of Africa. Wire 
heddles for all kinds of material, 
from tire fabrics to silk, are turned 
out in large quantities. The officers 
of the company are: Walter. C. 
Watson, president and treasurer; 
Clifton E. Watson, vice-president; 
Wilbur L. Watson, assistant treas- 
urer. 


Williams Co. 
Mass. 


When cotton and woolen mills 
began to be established in the Unit- 
ed States early in the Nineteenth 
Century, it was logical that enter- 
prising men should manufacture the 
shuttles, heddles and heddle frames 
that the looms would require. 

In order to fill those needs the J. 
H. Williams Company was estab- 
lished at Utica, N. Y., in 1830, and 
the quality of their goods having 
stood the test of several generations, 
they are in the same business today. 

The J. H. Williams Company was 
incorporated in 1897 and the plant 
‘was moved to the little village of 
Millbury, near Worcester, Mass., in 
1909. 

From the early days when they 
produced a few shuttles by hand 
until their present large output, 
which is manufactured upon the 
latest labor saving machines, their 
name has stood for quality and as 


manager succeeded manager 
through the 93 years of their exist- 
ence, each has passed on to the 
other the idea that quality was the 
first requirement in producing their 
goods. 

It is safe to say that no manufac- 
turer could have continued in busi- 
ness through all these years unless 
there was a steady demand for their 
product and such a continuous de- 
mand could only be based upon 
merit. 

Their quality products, built for 
durability, have established a repu- 
tation, behind which the firm stands 
at all times, and Williams shuttles 
are used in mills throughout the 
country. The officers of the com- 
pany are Walter C. Watson, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Clifton E. Wat- 
son, vice-president and manager, 
and Wilbur L. Watson, assistant 
treasurer. 
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CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


General Mill Supplies 


Cleveland Speed Drills 


Sells Roller Bearings— American Steel Split Pulleys 
American Steel Shaft Hangers 


Fittings — Pipe Coverings — Steam Traps 
Original Gandy Belting 


_ Leather and Rubber Belts 
Roofings — Shingles ( Composition) Wall Board 


Paint For Felt and Metal Roofs 


Asbestos Covering Cement — Philip Carey Co. Products 


_Underground Steam Pipe Insulation 


Estimates For Roofing Applied and Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Insulation Furnished and Work Promptly Executed. 
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SELLING 

Canton Cotton Mills q 

Ga. fj Co. Gastonia, ©. 
Asheville, N: C. LaFayette Cotton Mills 


Lexington Mill 


Martel Mill 
Lexington, S. C. 


Egan, Ga. 


Middleburg Mill 
Batesburg, S. C. 


Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills Co. 
Haw River, N. C., and 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Ashcraft Cotton Mills 
Florence, Ala. 


McLean Manufacturing Co. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Pepperton Cotton Mills 
Jackson, Ga. 


7 


Palmetto Mills 
Columbia, S. C. 


Red Bank Mill 


| Lexi 8. 
Cape Fear Cotton Mills exington 5S. C 


St. Pauls, N. C. | Shelby Cotton Mills 


Shelby, N. C. 


Eastman Cotton Mills Valley Falls Mill — 


Eastman, Ga. Spartanburg, S. C. 


WE HAVE FOR YEARS GIVEN SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE TO THESE MILLS AND ARE IN POSITION 
TO GIVE THIS SAME SERVICE TO OTHER MILLS 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
NEW YORK 


LaFayette, Ga. 
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Joseph Bancroft 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


1831 1865 | 1889 
JOHN BANCROFT JOSEPH BANCROFT JOHN MACADAM R. 0. COOKE 
Vice-President Treasurer 


President | Vice-President 


Joseph 
Sons 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


eachers, Dyers, and Finishers 
of 


Cotton Piece Goods 
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Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Industrial and Commercial Center of the New South 


Ue 


+ 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE 
To Be Opened About January 1st 


Because of its ideal location, splendid trans- 
portation facilities and other advantages Char- 
lotte has come to be recognized as the center of 
the new Industrial South. Its importance as a 
commercial and distributing center is no less 
marked. 

The section surrounding Charlotte has led the 
entire country in textile development during the 
past decade and a half, because of the availibil- 
ity of cheap, convenient hydro-electric power. 


Charlotte is headquarters for, and the center. 


of the development of, the Southern Power 
Company, from whose transmission lines power 
is derived to drive 5,250,000 spindles. 

Industrial development of the Piedmont 
South, however, has not bee neonfined to tex- 
tiles. Cotton seed products, tobacco, minerals, 
furniture, lumber and other products are pro- 
duced and distributed from this section. 
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JOHNSTON TEXTILE BUILDING 


Now Under Construction 


Charlotte and the adjacent territory is the 
logical location for the manufacture of com- 
modities designed for export through the ports 
of Wilmington and Charleston. 


This City and territory offers unbounded 
opportunities in manufacturing, agriculture 
and mining. Equal opportunities are offered to 
mercantile. establishments, insurance compa- 
a distributors and business interests of every 

ind. 


The population of Charlotte’s trading teryri- 
tory is denser than that of any similar territory 


-In the Southeastern States. Within a radius of 


75 miles there are 1,131,000 people. Within a 
radius of 100 miles there are 1,972,000 people. 
Within a radius of 150 miles there is a popula- 
tion of 4,240,148. These figures are from the 


1920 census. 


For Information Asldvecs 


Chamber Commerce 
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wax is peculiar in the fact 
that it possesses little or no 
adhesive properties and when 
melted the oil thus produced 
seems to be void of almost all 
desirable properties. 


Take paraffine wax as an 
example: 


-Paraffine waxes differ only as to their melting 
points. Those of the lower melting points contain 
the most paraffine oil in their pores and those of 
the higher melting. points contain the least. 

Paraffine oils are in themselves peculiar inas- 
much as they will not scour readily, and tend to 
leave a yellow stain on all textiles to which they 
are applied. This stain is not of an oily nature, 
and fabrics which test free from all oil have been 

known to contain paraffine stains. The stain is a 
sort of a carbon pigment which is filtered from 
the oil by the capiliary foree of the yarn. 


Parafiine wax has a tendency to cause brittle- 


ness, but supplies little or no strength to a fabric. 
Take leather as.an illustration, a leather stuffed 
with tallow will have 200 per cent greater tensile 
strength than one stuffed with paraffine wax. 


Paraffine wax has no softening properties, the 
softening properties of petroleum being concen- 
trated mostly in its petroleum products. 


Take a parafiine candle, as an illustration, drop 
some of the melted wax on a highly polished 
surface, like unto glass or marble, and when it 
has solidified it may be entirely removed by a 
clip of the finger; but drop some HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER on the same surface and 
it will take a bit of hard rubbing before its pres- 
ence may be entirely removed. 

This is a simple demonstration of the difference 
in adhesive properties between these two prod- 
ucts. 


Of all the substances known, paraffine wax pos- 
sesses the least affinity for water and in no way 


is it a solvent for size. It repels rather than at- 
tracts starches of all kinds. 


When it comes to kier boiling the cloth, paraf- 
fine wax is an unknown quantity. It may or it 
may not be removed and it may be removed in 
spots and not in other places. 


Paraffine wax pure or compounded with other 
ingredients has been sold for softening purposes 
and tremendous pressure has been brought on us 
to sell such products. But it is an impossibility to 
obtain the approval of the several cénsors of 
Houghton’s new products for any article which 
is so self-evidently unfitted for the purpose. 


There is nothing tmpossibie apout the manufac- 
ture of the proper Warp Conditioner, but of 
course it is a bit intricate. It necessitates the 
knowing how and the possession of the proper 
machinery with which to do it. 


The great misfortune with which the cotton 
manufacturer has had to deal is that the horde of 
softeners which have been offered’ for condition- 
ing, have been, for the most part, the result of 
rule of thumb experiences. Someone has found 
such produets satisfactory for some one -condi- 
tion, or knowing of nothing better has believed 
them to be satisfactory. 


The application of wide experience covering 
every phase of the problem has been seldom 
applied in a scientific manner to the production 
of the cotton mill man’s requirements, 


In presenting HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER for the mill man’s consideration, we 
submit that it is the. result of the experience in 
manufacturing conditioning products for all of 
the industries over a period of over a half-a- 
century. | 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER owes its 


great popularity to the fact that it is dependable. 


Results obtained with it once may be repeated 
with a certainty. 


Don't forget our Southern addresses. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
Works: Philadelphia—Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N .C. 
8 Courtland St. P. O. Box 84 
Phone: Waltnut 2067 Phone 1990 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, 


GREENVILLE, c. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple. 418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


N. Y., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Davenport, la., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, Ind., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis,, 
Newland, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 
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FIBRE SPOOLS 
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Why This 
|| Fibre Head 
i  Won’t Break 


1. It is made of pure 
rag fibre vulcanized un- 

| der a process which makes 
y it so hard that special 
tools must be constructed 
for its manufacture. 


2. It is firmly attached 
f to the barrel by means of 
a patented process which 
expands the well seasoned 
dogwood bushing. 
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The Health and Happiness 
Your Employees 


Depends as much upon keeping them free from petty annoy- 
ances and discomforts while at work as upon the various 
activities of your Welfare Department. 


Spooler room girls who must handle splintered and chipped — 
wooden spools are constantly subject to the pain and irrita- 
tion caused by splinters that come off of the spool heads and 
stick in their fingers. 


-Lestershire fibre head spools CANNOT CHIP or splinter. 


They allow your emplovees to keep their minds off of their 
fingers and on their work. 


Buy Spools That Last 


If you’re not getting twelve years’ hard usage from your 
spools, investigate Lestershire Spools with the Fibre Heads 
that won’t break. | 


Send us one of your spools and we will make up sample 
Lestershire spools for you to test on your own creel. We'll 
mail them to you entirely free of charge. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


| Southern Office 
32 South Church Street Factory 
Charlotte, N. C. Johnson City, N. Y. 


MILL SPOOLS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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Southern Made Bobbins For Southern Mills 


The name JORDAN— 
the only guarantee 
needed ona bobbin 


‘ JORDAN 
PIANUEFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


Mitchell Company 
4 
(otton 
Philadelphia — Boston | 
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A Model 
Manufacturing 
Efficiency 


| IS is the new dye-house and finishing building of the Phoe- 
nix Hosiery Company at Milwaukee, one of the largest single 
units in the country devoted entirely to hosiery finishing. 
The building is a model of manufacturing efficiency. 


Location of the dye-house at the top of the building assures a 
maximum of natural light and ample ventilation, and keeps the 
vapor and fumes from other parts of ‘the building. Stock is 
raised at one lift from the undyed stockroom in the basement 
to the dye-house on the seventh and eighth floors, and then is 
carried by gravity to the other operations on the floors below. 


Boarding, mating and boxing rooms are located on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth floors, so arranged as to provide a minimum 
amount of handiing of boarded goods. 


Meeting difficulties, and in many cases turning them to advan- 
tage, is one part of the service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. In 
overcoming the obstacles encountered in designing the Phoenix 
Hosiery building, Lockwood, Greene & Co. were aided by years 
of experience as textile mill engineers and managers. More 
detailed information about this building and others of equal 
interest will be provided on request. A Lockwood-Greene rep- 
resentative will be glad to call and discuss your own building 
problems. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Turning a moment from the theme 
of “Health and Happiness” to the 
“Tils of Cotton Mill Machinery,” 
| we would again call your attention 
the fact that in this field 


Werre The 


Doctors 


Every day that you operate with 
equipment that is not performing one 
hundred per cent—you are losing 
money. We have been doctoring the 
ills of cotton milling machinery for a 
great many years. Leveling and align- 
ing shafting, repairing spindles, in fact 
overhauling cotton mill machinery of 
all kinds. 


Let us help you as we have helped 
others—to increase production and cut 
down expenses. 


Flyer Pressers 


Long experience has taught us how to make the best, most 
efficient and economical Flyer Pressers. 


Their use means reduced expense and definite operation 
improvement. 


These Flyer Pressers are made of the best Norway Iron 
and are perfectly fitted before leaving our factory. You 
get the very best in Flyer Pressers at a much lower pro- 
duction cost. 


“Write for Catalog” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY 


W. H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. and Treas. 


V.-Pres. and Sec’y. 
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30,000 Bobbins Cleaned 


Every Working Day 


Steadily as the clock ticks, 
roving bobbins are cleaned by 
the Termaco at a rate of 30,000 
per day. Each bobbin is per- 
fectly cleaned—better than 
man hands can do. 


No*fermaco cleaned bobbin is 
ever cut or splintered. . The 
waste is carded off, not cut off, 
and is Kept together where it — 

\ cannot be blown,about the mill. 
From start reliable 
Termaco does work surely, 
perfectly, tireléssly—and neatly. 


Never late on the job. and 

never too tired to do a full day’s work, the Termaco gives unin- 

i terrupted service year after.year. Ball bearings on all high speed 
shafting; all gears cut gears; heat treated steel parts used where 
necessary for long life, the very best material and workmanship 
used throughout; these are the reasons a mill can expect and will 

be » \eeive economical and faithful service from a Termaco that will 

a. establish an enviable record for endurance and low maintenance 

7 


cost. 


a '- Jt is as easy for one employee to operate a Termaco as it is to 
aa drop bobbins in a basket. It cuts down to the minimum figure 
a the cost of cleaning bobbins. 


Each part is made in jigs and templates to afford rapid and 
ay perfect interchangeability of parts. It is a simple matter for 

" anyone with slight mechanical knowledge to keep the Termaco in 
prefect operating condition. 


' The cost of operation is so small as to be almost a negligible 
item. The cost of the machine itself is soon absorbed by the big 
% f saving the Termaco effects in the cost of cleaning roving bobbins. 


‘hey Our Engineering Department will promptly furnish you the 
} details regarding what a Termaco will save for your particular 
| mill. Write for this information today. You will find it of 
| unusual interest. 


sold under a binding guarantee as to workman- 


ship, material and operation. 


|‘ The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Ine, 


Charlotte, N. C, 


Engineering Department 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. Y. & WN. €. 


(Complete stock of parts at all times cerried by northern representative) 


Every machine trademarked ““TERMACO” is 


Every ‘Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


There is never a day in our factory 


that we are not experimenting with 


and testing stocks and designs to give 
the Cotton Mills of the South better, 
more efficient and practical Brushes. 


“Perkins Practieal” Brushes are 
imitated, but: never duplieated:. Their 
quality is guaranteed without reserva- 


tion. 


Any Brush we make must satisfy its 
user or we are not satisfied with its 
quality. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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a Brush for Jextil Need 
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mihursday, November 22, 1923. 
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Loom. Harness 


Mill after mill on. print cloths, sheetings, drills, colored goods, denims, as well as 


on all classes of fancy weaves in cotton and silk goods, aresequipping looms with our — 


“Duplex” flat stéeldoom harness, 
Why? 


“Duplex” harness lasts twélve times as long @s twine: harhess, can be changed 


- more quickly from one cloth to anether and is more satistactory | in oeny way than 


any ether loom harness known. 


Leno Doups | 


Our: leno for weaving marquisettes and fancy leno weaves are 


accepted as the only salistactory solution of leno weaving. 


An Improvement In Loom Reeds 


Our Seuthern plant is now making reeds to meet the long time necessity ofthe 


Southern -mill—a reed to fit the fabric instead of just a reed with so many dents per’ 


inch We also.make all sorts of reeds, combs, leno reeds, etc., highest quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship guaranteed. =o 


Drop Wirés 


Others manufacture copper plate drop wires. So do we, but it is an axiomatie 


chemical fact that the acids.formed by sizing compounds and starches; plus the moist- 


ure from hutmidifiers, whieh so freely corrode,eopper, cannot and will not corrode 


nickel, Why not eliminate your rust troubles with our niekel- Loe Me Wires? 


Heddle. 


GREENVILLE—PHILADELP 


SOUTHERN 
GREENVILLE 


Hampton Smith, Sow: Mer. 
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AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Stafford:Auton,atic looms are built ina variety of models, 
and in two distinc: types, one a shuttle changer, the othera 
bobbin changer—in each case the loom basis is the same. 

Mills equipping themselves with Stafford looms are 


assured of high quality fabrics and an exceptionaliy Bian 


productive rate. “These two noteworthy features characté:- 


ize all Stafford looms. Copy of our new illustrated cacalog ~~ J 


is yours for the asking. 
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